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DE CARMINIBUS ARISTOPHANIS 
COMMENTARIUS. 





PARS HII.—VID. NO. XXVI. p. 381. 


Miunime eram nescius, in fabulis tribus, quorum cantus digessi, 
mutationes plurimas a me factas argumenta esse forsan da- 
turas, quo minus ratio mea comprobari potuerit. Nunc quoque 
video non minora objectum iri propter rem illam ipsam 
in dramasin, que hodie sum tractaturus. Verum nunc tem- 
poris melius quam olim mihi habeo quod excusationis vice 
‘pretendam. Etenim maxima fuit inopia Codicum Manuscripto- 
rum, quorum subsidio Editores uti possent. Ideoque in locis mendo- 
sis ad ingenium sepe confugiendum est; ni fortasse Lexica et 
citantium libelli lucis pauxillum prebeant. Verum talis auxiliu 
spes solet esse levissima, prasertim inter fabulas, quarum spurci- 
ti scriptorum modestiorum animos vix allicere queunt. Age 
igitur videamus, quid auxilio fere omni destitutus et metri solius 
ope perficere possim; parum enim fui adjutus a criticis anti- 
quis, neque, quod difficultatem satis indicat, a recentioribus prerep- 
tus, preterquam in Ecclesiazusis ubi Bentleius et Dawes viderunt 

289 et sqq. esse στρ. et 300 et sqq. ἀντίστρ. quibus mirum in 
modum adstipulatur MS. Rav. et preclare versum servat, qui bene 
respondeat illi a Dawesio temere repudiato. 


Lege igitur in strophicis et in antitheticis 
χωρῶμεν εἰς ἐκκλησίαν ὅρα δέ" πῶς εὖ θήσομεν 
ὦνδρες" ἠπείλησε γὰρ τούσδε τοὺς ἐξ ἄστεος 

ὁ Θεσμοθέτης, ὃς ἂν ἥκοντας, ὅσοι προτοῦ 

μὴ πρῷ πάνυ τοῦ κνέφους μὲν, ἡνίκ᾽ ἔδει λαβεῖν 

pry κεκονιμένος, ἐλθόντ ὄβολον μόνον, 
βλέπων ὑπότριμμαι χαθῆντο λαλοῦντες, 
στέργων σκοροδάλμην, ἐν τοῖς στεφανώμα- 

μὴ δώσειν τὸ τριώβολον σιν" νυνὶ δ᾽ ἐνοχλοῦσ᾽ ἄγαν 
“eo TK. HiT. Ae 


Inter que reposul dpa δὲ πῶς vice ὅρα δ᾽ ὅπως : que frustra allegavit 
Porson. ad Hec. 402. lectiones pravas ad tuendum. Neque com- 
mentum illud persuasit Elmsleio ad Ach. 930. cujus tamen con- 
jectura οὕτω est parum felix. Mox ὠθήσομεν praebent MSS. 9. 
alter ὀνήσομεν : reposui εὖ θήσομεν bene disponamus 501}. ἐν τοῖς 


στεφανώμασι in vulgi stante corona.—Deinde ad cantiis mediam 
partem 


NO. XXVIII. Cl. Jl. VOL. XIV. P 
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leg e et in antistrophis 
ὅπως δὲ τὸ σύμβολον ἐν ἀσχιδίῳ φέρων 
λαβόντες ἔπειται TAM ἔσθειν ἅ ἅμα τ’ ἄρτον ey 
σίοι καθεδούμιεθ᾽, ὡς ἂν καὶ δύο Ἀἀρομμύω 
ay χειροτονῶμεν καὶ τρεῖς ἂν ἐλάας. 


Inter hac reposui ἔσθειν vice πιεῖν : etenim Judit comicus im pre- 
verbio Kpépyva ἐσθίειν : quod sane facere solent ii, qui lacrymas 
extorquere volunt ex oculis alioqui siccis. Et ne quis hereat de 
ἔσθειν, adeat Suid. ᾿Εσθόμενος.--ἔσθω γὰρ τὸ ῥῆμα καὶ ἔσθοντες, ἐσθίον- 
τες. Denique vice αὖ dedi ἕν’ ὧν, et sane ἕν-α voluit Bentl. et ay 


Hotibius et Elins]. ad Ach. 163. 
478 et sqq. OTL, oe 


ἄρ᾽ ἐστὶ τῶν ἀνδρῶν ΤΊΣ ἡμῖν ὅστις ἐπακολουβεὶ ; 
ἔμβα, στρέφου, χώρει, σκόπει, 
φύλαττε σαυτὴν ἀσφαλῶς (πολλοὶ γὰρ οἱ pats ΤῸΝ 


ἀγτιστρ. ὦ, 
μὴ πού τς ἐκ τοὔπισθεν ὦ ὧν τὺ σχῆμα καταφυλάξῃ, 
ἡμῖν δ᾽ ὧν αἰσχύνην φέροι, 2 
πκάσαισ! παρὰ τοῖς ἀνδράσιν τὸ fi as τοῦτ᾽ ἐλεγχθέν" 
“ Ε Cif. pe. 
πρὸς τ ταῦτα συστέλλου oe AUTH 
τῇδ᾽ εὖ περισκοπουμέν ἢ 
κἀκεῖσε καὶ τἀκδέξια, 
μὴ ξυμφορὰ γενήσεται" \ 10 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐγκονῶηνεν δ. τ. A. usque ad 
κοὺ μή τις OWE? ἡμῶς. 18 
ἄντιστρ. β΄. 
χἡμῶν τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἴσως marshy 17 


ἀλλ᾽ εἶα, δεῦρ᾽ ἐπὶ σχιᾶς 

ἐλθοῦσα πρὸς τὸ τειχίον 

παροιβλέπουσα θατέρα, 

πάλιν μετασκεὕοιζε σαυτὴν αὖϑις ἧ ἧπερ joa 

ἀλλ᾽ ὡς μάλιστα τοῖν ποδοῖν wer οὐ κτύπου βάδιζε" 99 
καὶ μὴ βράϑυνε x. τ. A. usque ad τὸ σχῆμα τοῦτ᾽ ἔχουσαι. 


V. 5. ῬΑ MS. Rav. Υ..8. Vulgo καὶ περισκοπουμένη κἀκεῖσε καὶ 
ra y ἐκ δεξιᾶς. At Reatl. εὖ mee—mox Brunck. καὶ τὰ τῆδε ἐκ 
δεξιὼν : dein Faber καὶ τἀκδέξια. Unde reposui τῇδ᾽ εὖ περ--- 
κἀκεῖσε καὶ τὰ ᾿κδέξια. Et sane τῇδε tuetur ‘Thesm. 666. Καὶ τὰ 

τῇδε καὶ τὰ δεῦρο πάντ᾽ ἀνασκόπει καλῶς. Av. 424. Τὸ τῇδε καὶ τὰ 
᾿ κεῖσε καὶ τὸ δεῦρο. Cf. quoque Orest. 1959. ἐκεῖθεν ye ae 

πάλιν. V. 10. Vocem πρᾶγμα, que vulgo sequitur γενήσεται, 
traject δα ν. 17. ubi Rav. comprobat κατείπῃ conjecturam Kusteri. 
V. 49. Hic versus vulgo sedem habet post v. 3. sic scriptus ; 
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exceptis per οὐ χτύπου : que erul ex ἐπικτύπων. 
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De formul.: 


loquendi οὐ κτύπος pro σιγὴ vid. Valck. et Monk, ad Hipp. 196. 


571. et sqq. στρ. 
Noy δεῖ σοί γε πυκνὰν φρένα 
καὶ φιλόσοφον γλῶτταν ἐγείρειν 
φροντίδ᾽ ἐπισταμένην ταῖσι φίλαισιν 
2 ἢ 
ἀμύ- 
γειν κοινῇ ἐπ᾿ ὠφελίαις" 
δηλοῦν θ᾽, ὅτι περ δύνασαι, 5 
χαιρός" ἔρχεται ᾿πίνοια 


ἀγτιστρ. 
δεῖται κάρτα σόύφου τινὸς 8 
ἐξευρήματος ἣ πόλις ἡμῶν. 
ἀλλὰ πέραινε μόνον μήτε δεδραμένα 


νεἰρημένα πω πρότερον᾽ 


~ x , 
μισοῦσι γὰρ, ἣν τὰ παλαι- 
ὧν γε πολλάκις θεῶνται, 


δῆμον ἐπαγλαΐουσα πολίτην" μυριάσιν βίου εὐτυχίαισι" 14 

V. 1. Vulgo δὴ δεῖ σε. MS. δὴ δεῖ γε. Reposui δεῖ σοί ye. V. 4. 
Huc retuli γλώττης, in γλῶτταν mutatum, quod vulgo legitur 
(aam Brunckius edidit γνώμης) ante ἐπίνοια. ibid. φιλόσοφον primam 
producit jure metri Anapestici. V. 4. Vulgo hic γὰρ ἐπ᾽ εὐτυχίαις 
et inv. 14. εὐτηχίαισι βίου : ubi tamen Rav. ὠφελίαισι. verum illa 
var. lect. pertinet ad locum priorem—ut liquet ex isto ydp—nato 


scilicet e yp. i. 6. γράφεται : vid. Schow. ad Hesych, p. 111, V.5. 
Vulgo δύναται" at sententix nexus postulat δύνασαι. V. 8. MS. γάρ 
ros: Inde erui κάρτα : quod sepe corrumpitur. Hoc carmen esse 
Antistrophicum voluit et Hotibius: cujus tamen ratio ordinandi, 


ni fallor, paucis probabitur. 
895, et 544. 
εἴ τις ἀγοιθὸν βούλεται παθ- 
εἰν τι, παρ᾽ ἐμοὶ χρὴ καθεύδειν' 
οὐ γὰρ ἐν νέαις τὸ σοφὸν ἔν- 
ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ταῖς πεπείροις" 
οὐχ ἥκει μοι ταῦρος, J 
a ¥ > A 2s 
ὃν οὔτις ἂν στέργειν ἂν ἐθέλ- 

4 x? vi} 
Ol, μάλλον ἢ ὙΩΥ - 
ἂν, φίλον, ᾧ ξυνείην. 


στρ. 


, 
στρ. β΄. 
7, f Ν “ ~ 
ἐκπέσοι τὸ τρῆμα σοῦ, 
γι οὐδ is 7 7 > ΄ 
τὸ τ᾽ ἐπίκλιντρον ἀπολάβοι, 
, ~ 
βουλομένης σποδεῖσθαι. 


στρ. γ΄. 


ΤΣ: 18 


al at τί ποτε πείσομαι" 94 


Α \ > Ἢ Η 
βϑνη γὰρ αὐτοῦ λειπομναι" 
ς , ᾿ x 1 
ἣ γάρ με μητὴρ 
178 z \ 7 
αὐτὴ βέβηκε καὶ πάλαι" 
3 2 τ eh Ce 4 
αλλ, ab, ἐκετεύομεν, 
κἄλει τὸν ᾿Ορθαγόραν, σὺν ᾧ 
a -“ 
χἂν σαυτῆς κατόνα ᾽, 
2 . 
ἀντιβολῶ σε. 


29 


ἂἄντιστρ. 
> Vedas eo 5 9 4 
ἀλλ ep ετερὰν εἰ METOITO— 


ΝΕ. μὴ φϑόνει ταῖσιν νέαισιν' 10 


, τὸ τρυφερὸν γὰρ ἐμπέφυκε 


τοῖσιν ἁπαλοῖς μηρίοισιν 
καὶ μήλοισιν ἐπανθεῖ" 
Ν a ᾿ς 
σὲ δ᾽, ἣ γεραία περιπέφλεξ- 
a κἀχτέτριψ- 
a A 
αι, θανάτῳ μέλημα, 
¥ ΄ ἊΨ ea a 
ἄδειν μάταια ταῦτα γ᾽. ἄλλα δεῖ 
λέγειν. ᾿ 


15 


3 , 
ἀντιστρ. β΄. 
κἀπὶ σῆς κλίνης ὄφιν, 21 
καὶ προσελκύσαισ᾽, ἔχοις, 
7 -“ 
βουλομένη φιλῆσαι" 
-- e 
, AVTIOTD. Ye 
IP. ἤδη τὸν ἀπ᾽ ᾿Ιωνίας 
lg f “ 
τρῦπον, τάλαινα, κγησιῶν 95 
i: X\ Ἀ 
δοκεῖς ἐμοὶ, καὶ ᾿ 
τὸν λάβδα κατὰ τὰς Δεσβίδας. 
GAN οὐκ ἄν rol? ὑφαρπάσαι- 
ο τἀμὰ παίγνια τὴν δ᾽ ἐμὴν 
ὥραν οὐκ ἀπολεῖς. 
οὐδ᾽ ἀπολήψει, 


ΝΕ. 
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V.5. Hic versus vulgo ponitur post πείσομαι in v. Θά, 835 
scriptus : οὐχ ἥκει μοι τοῦρος: at Brunckius post Berglerum emenda- 
νι : ταῦρος. Recte. Cf. Horat, Lesbia querenti taurum monsiravit 
snertem. Aliis fortasse.placebit ’raigas ut Rav. V. 6. Vulgo 
Οὐδέ τις στέργειν av ἐθέλοι et mox ἐγὼ τόν. V.9. Vulgo ἕτερον : 
dedi ἑτέραν subaudito γυναῖκα. _ Etenim tale facinus feemina egre 
ferunt ζηλοτυπούμεναι!. Aposiopesis illa hie suam vim habet. V. 
13. Interpolator imseruit ἐπὶ τοῖς. V. 14. Vulgo σὺ δ᾽ ὦ γραῦ 
contra metrum. ibid, Vulgatum παραλέλεξαι. intelligere nequeo. 
Reposui περιπέφλεξαι. Jocus est in duplici sensu verbi περιφλέγο- 
μαι. Nempe anus, utpote morti proxima, dicitur esse ignibus 
Funereis combusia: et quod ad alteram significationem attinet, id 
patet e Thesm. 236. et sqq. collatis cum Eccl. 13, V.15- Pro 
ἐντέτρυψαι dedi éxrérenbas... Collato Horatiano “ Dilapsum in ci- 
neres fucem” redde tn pulverem conversa es, respectu habito ad 
περιφλέγομιαι in sensu funeris ; et attrita, respectu habito ad alterum 
sensum) verbi: quod exponit Schol, ad Plut. 1083. ἐν τῇ συνουσία 
κατατετριμμένη ἢ ἄχρηστος πρὸς συνουσίαν διὰ τὸ γῆρας. V. 17. Hic 
versum inserui efformatum e vocibus οὐδὲν μετὰ ταῦτα δεῖ λέγειν : 
quz sedem habent m 914. ubi tamen Brunckius omisit δεῖ λέγειν. 
Quod ad sententiam, cf. 924. 74,9 ὅποσα βούλει, καὶ παράκυψον ὡς 
γαλῆ---- Οὐδεὶς γὰρ ὡς σὲ πρότερον εἴσεισ᾽ ἀντ᾽ ἐμοῦ. V. 19. Vulgo 
ἀποβάλοις βουλομένη: quod minime eapio. Reposui ἀπολάβοις 
βουλομένης : etenim syntaxis est τὸ τρῆμα (quod sicut τρύπημα 
utriusque generis res notat) ἐκπέσο; σοῦ (cf. Lys. 410.) βουλομένης 
enodciobas τό τ᾽ ἐπίκλιντρον ἀπολάβοι (recipiat) τὸ τρῆμα. V. 22. 
Ilud προσελκύσασα exponet Ovid. Amor. 111. 7. 73. et Petronius, Ὁ 
c. 121, 5. wid. ἔχοις dedi pro εὕροις : eadem var. lect. in Ran. 170. 
V.25. Vulgo δ᾽ : mox μοὶ et ἄλλῃ: cujus vice αὐτὴ reposul : 
etenim faceta est puella, conquesta matrem abusse 5101 indulsura 
et reliquisse filiam sme viro. V.28. Pro ἱκετεύω Rav. ixerevoucs. 
Ipse ἱκετεύομεν : seepe sic numeri permutantur: vid. Elmsl. Quar- 
terly Rev. No. xiv. p. 458. V.29. Vulgo ὅπως. Ipse dedi σὺν οὖ 
κἄν - Facete enim puella nutrici pro mercede promittit illam 
ipsam Orthagora fruituram esse. V. 35. Inserui τὸν (scil. 
τρῦπον) quod vix abesse potest. Mox reposui τὰς AecPidas. Perlege 
Schol. ad Ran. 1343. et Eustath. ad 1λ. 1. p. 637. Bas. Hee 
carmina esse Antistrophica voluit Hotibius, cujus rationes meis alii 
fortasse sunt prelaturi. Ipse quidem mea soleo amare : et irascor 
quod ille mihi ἱκετεύομεν preeripuerit. 


938. et sqq. σύσστημα ἄ. σύσστημα β΄. 
εἴθ᾽ ἐξῆν παρὰ τῇ νέα καθεύδειν, TP. civ’ & εἰ τραγονήδυα, σποδή-- 
' σεις. 
καὶ μηδὲν πρότερον διασποδῆσ᾽, ἧς οὐ γὰρ τἀπὶ Χαριξένὴης βαρ 
ἐστίν" 


΄ Γ τ ΄ ἄγ. , Ὁ ΔΩ - 
10 γε σιμιον +] πρεσβύτερον" 3 SATA TOV νομὸν TAUTA ποιεὶν 
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τοῦ γὰρ ἀνασχετὸν τοῦτό γ᾽ ἐλευ- ἐστὶ δίκαιον, εἰ δημοκοατούμε- 
; θέρῳ ; θα. 


V. 2. Vualgo διασποδῆσαι ἀνάσιμον ἤ. At. ἴῃ scoliis hujusmodi, 
ultimis syllabis non conceditur 4 ἀδιαφορία: nisi ad finem systematis. 
Rem illam comprobabo, cum [Lyrica fragmenta attigero. Bene 
jgitur Porsonus ad Hec. 300 et Orest. 792. ed. Qde: emen- 
dat ποῦ vice οὐ. Werum hec sunt levia. Mentem Comici, non 
metra, nunc perscrutor, Exponitur a Suida ’Avécipoy per ἄμορ- 
φον, hoc loco allegato; Bene quod ad sententiam, at seeus quod 
ad vocis etymologiam. Etenim σίμος est proprie planities lata et 
simul acclivis: hime usurpatur de nare pressa, de ventre‘non cur- 
vato, et de latere collis inclinati et plant: quo sensu proximo habet 
Comicus in Lys. 288. ubi apud Schol. citantur Noster in Babylo- 
Mis Μέσην ἔρειδε πρὸς τὸ σίμον et Πλάτων ἐν Mixaic (sic emm corri- 
git Elmsl. ad Ach. 377.) Τουτὶ προσαναβῆναι τὸ σίμον δεῖ" verum 10] 
σίμον signilicat rem muliebren:: que plana esse solet, teste Ovidio : 
Quam casiigato planus sub pectore venter: et sane cum illa signi- 
ficatione vocis σίμον bene convenit et ἔρειδε (vid. Eccl. 616. et 
Thesm. 488.) et προσαναβῆναι. vid. Pierson. ad Meer. p. 3. ubi 
Grammatici advocant e Nostri Thesmophor. 2dis ᾿Μναβῆναι τὴν 
γυναῖκα βούλομαι. Bene igitur me hic reposuisse arbitror τὸ σίμον 
mm sensu eodem: nec male propter seutentiz nexum mutasse oi- 
Rea apd νὴ δία τὰ oie’ wo εἰ τραγονήδυα : etenim non gravius aliquid 

enerem reprimere solet, quam malus odor; quo maxime emmet 
hircorum genus. Cf. Pac. 815. τραγομάσχαλοι : quam vocem 
plane factam, sicut τραγόνηδυς, exponunt Scholia per δύσοσμοι. Cf. 
quoque Ach. 852. "Οζων κακὸν τῶν μασχάλων πατρὸς τραγασαίου: 
unde firmatur mea conjectura ὦζ᾽ εἰ i.e. εἰ Hf : quod verbum egregie 
restituit Porsonus ad Hom. 02. Ε. 455. Crateti apud Athen. p. 
690. D. Quod ad hec systemata attinet, metra Hermannuys, p. 
414. vidit, necnon Bentlgius, quem minime latuit antistrophica esse 
duo carmina proxima; sic, ni fallor, legenda; 


952 et sqq. στρ. ἄ. ἀντιστρ. ἄ. 
δεῦρο δὴ δεῦρο δὴ δεῦρό mos φίλον δεῦρο δὴ δεῦρο δὴ καὶ σύ μοι κατα- 
> ~ 
ἐμὸν δραμοῦ- 
"4 A ’ὔ \ ΄ ” 
πρόσελθε, καὶ ξύνευνος ca τὴν θύραν ἄνοιξον 
b 2 J / 2 > Ἀ Ἁ 
τὴν εὐφρόνην τήνδ᾽ εἰ δὲ μὴ, 
ὅπως εἴσει" Cover καταπεσὼν κείσομαι, 15 
πάνυ γάρ τις ἔρως δ φίλον" ἀλλ᾽ ἐνὶ σοὶ 
βοστρύχων τῶν σῶν βούλομαι κόλπῳ 
- ce 4 , I Hs Ἀ = 
τῶνδ᾽ ἔγκειται δ᾽ aATomES πληκτίζεαθαι μετὰ τῆς 
μοι πόθος, καὶ διακναί- σῆς σπαθῆς Κύπρι, τί μ᾽ ἐκ- 
σας ἕλκει με᾿ μέθες, ἱκνοῦ- waivers τῆδε" μέθες, ἱκνοῦ- : 20 
> = > 
μαί σ᾽, Eows, καὶ ποίη- 10 μὰ σ᾽, Ἔρως, καὶ ποίη: 


a , ? > 4 5 δ 
σον τήνδ᾽ ἐς εὐγὴν τὴν ἐμὴν ἱκέσθαι. σῶν τήνδ᾽ ἐς εὐνὴν τὴν ἐμὴν ἱκέσθαι. 
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στρ. β΄. ἀντιστρ. β΄. 
χαὶ ταῦτα μέντοι μετρίως 23 ὦ χρυσοδαίδαλτον ἐμὸν » 29 
πρὸς THY ἐμὴν ἀνάγκην μέλημα Κύπριδος ἔρνος, 
εἰρημέν᾽ ἐστίν" σὺ δ᾽ ἐμοὶ μέλιττα Μούσης» Χαρίτων 
φίλτατον ὦ ἱκετεύω θρέμμα, Τρυφῆς πρόσωπον, 
δνοιξον' ἀσπάζου με' ἄνοιξον, ἀσπάζου με' 
διά τοι σὲ πόνους ἔχω. 28 διά τοι σὲ πόνους ἔχω. 34° 


Inter hac vocum sedes paulum mutavi, quo metra melius con- 
-venirent. V. 3. Pro εὐφροσύνην recte Bergler. εὐφρόνην. quocum 
facit MS. et sic Bentleius: mox vice ἔσει Faber. recte εἴσει ; cf 
Hom., IA. A. 243. ἧς οὔτοι χάριν οἷδε. V.9. Vulgo ἔχειν. Dedi 
ἕλκειν. Cf. Theocrit. 11.17. ᾿Ιὺγξ ἕλκε τὺ τῆνον ἐμὸν ποτὶ δῶμα τὸν 
ἄνδρα. Sic εἰ Ovidius—anatale solum dulcedine captos Ducit: et 
Horatius—Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui Plenum. ΡΜ. 10. πυγῆς 
ineptum esse vidit et Hotibius: qui bene monet mihil posse 
absurdius quam ipsum juvenem velle πληκτίζεσθαι natibus puelle, 
Reposui igitur σπαθῆς. Hesych. Σπαθητὸν γυναικεῖον. lege Sab}, τὸ 
γυναικεῖον. Hine intelligas jocum in Nub. 55, ὦ γύναι λίαν σπαθᾶς. 
O mulier valde percussione uteris. V. 20, Vulgo ἐπὶ ταύτῃ. At 
ἐπὶ est imterpolata lectio et ταύτῃ corrupta pro τῇδε: vid. Porson, 
ad Phen. 1597. V. 29. Ita Suid. in “Δαιδαλόχειο et Θρύψις. 
Precedentes cantus esse Antistrophicos voluit et Hotibius: qui 
statuit idem de loco, quem successu baud meliori tractavit. Tu 
sic lege 


1163. et sqq. 
o Υ “ 
ὧρα δὴ, φίλαι γυναῖκες, 
εἴπερ μέλλομεν τὸ χρῆμα 
δρᾶν, ἐπὶ τὸ δεῖπνον ὑπανακιν- 
εἶν. Κρητικῶς οὖν τοὺς πόδας 
χαὶ σὺ κίνει" τοῦτο δρῶ: καὶ τὴδε νῦν λαγαρῶς 
τοῖν σχελίσκχοιν τὸν ῥυθμόν γ᾽" ἔπεισι γὰρ ταχέως 
τὰ λεπαδο---τεμαχο-σελ | 
axo—YaAc0— xpavio— 

Γ - x , 
λείψανα, δριμὺ πρόσ- 

"ΦῈ"" t 

τριμμᾶ τε σιλφιων, - 10 
παρὰ μελιτο---- 
καται--- χυμενο---- 
χιχλ---επι---χοσσ' 
υφο---περιστ ; 
ερ---αλεκχτρυον---οπτεχεφαλλιο--- κιγκλο--τπέλει 15, 
α---λαγωα---σιραιο--- Bagyrparyavo—mreptywy 
σὺ δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἀκροασάμενος ταχὺ καὶ ταχέως 
λάβε τρυβλίον" εἶτα κόνιε λαβὼν λέκιθόν γ᾽, 
ἵν᾽ ἐπιδειπνῇς" | 
ἀλαλαλαὶ λαιμ- 20 


ἕν 





ee ee 
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arroucl που" 
» wy 
κἴρεσθ᾽ ἄνω. 
(δειπνήσομεν εὐοὶ,) 
2 > 
ἐπινίκιον εὐαῖ. Φ4 


Inter hec nihil fere mutandum fuit. Addidi τὰ in ν, 7. et mu- 
tavi λειψανο---δριμυ---ποτριμματο---σιλφιο (sic enim Ray. non ut Kus- 
ter, Torr pipp.aro—neque ut Brunck, ποτιτριμίατο) in λείψανα 
δριμὺ πρόστριμμᾶ τε σιλφίων. V.15, 6, 7, 8. Hi pony sunt Ana- 
peesticl Pindarici. Vid. Gaisford. ad Hepheest. p. 291. V. 18. 
Rav. κόνισαι λαβών. Dedi κόνιε λαβών. Etenim xove est amphibra- 
chys. Vid. Blomfield. ad Pers. 168 in Glossario. .Jale igitur 
vulgo λαβὼν xovicas. Quod ad catalogum illum ciborum, mbu! est 
quod legentem moretur praeter οπτεκεφαλλιο---οἴ Bagy teayavo— 
quod ad Jineam interpositam, meminerit lector eam esse voces, non 
syllabas, disjuncturam, ideoque non appictam esse ad finein ver- 
suum 13, 14, et 1." ne χοσσυῷο, Repsa she ee meAcia interseca- 
rentur. V. 24. Reposui ἐπινίκιον. Nascitur ἐπὶ νίκῃ 6 Lys. 1908. 

Ad Thesmophoriazusas accedo. Cujus fabule modo non om- 
nia ipse primus suis numeris restituisse dicar. Etenim scimel tan- 
tum mihi mea preripuit Bentleilus. Qua: vero in hance partem 
conati sunt Hermannus et Hotibius, ea debent in censum referri 
operum, quibus illa fuerit laus, ut inde aliquis cognoscere posset, 
non quid effecerint homines eruditi, verum quid facere voluerint. 
Tu vero, lector, si sapis, meam rationem comprobaturus sic lege 


idl et 566. στρ. a. : ἄντιστρ. ἄ. 
ΑΓ. ἄγε viv μ᾽ ὅπλιζε Μουσῶν ΧΟ. τίνι δαιμόνων 6 χῶμος: 5 
ἱερῆ. ᾿ Δονίαι δεξάμεναι λέγε viv’ AP. εὐεπὲς ἔστω 
στόμα σόν" 
λαμπάδα κόραι ξὺν ἐλευ- ΧΟ. δαίμονα δ᾽ ἔχει σεβίσαι" 
ϑέρᾳ τᾷ πλατίδι--- 4 AP. χορεύσασθ᾽ ἐν βοᾷ 8 
; στρ. β΄. ἄντιστρ. Ε. 

“ρυσέων δύτορα τόξων 90 ΧΟ. καλλίσταις ἐ ἐν ἀοιδαῖς, 12 

Φοῖβον, ὃ ὃς ἱδρύσατο χώρας Kip, εὐμούσοισί τε τιμαῖς 

γύαλα Σιμουντίδι γᾷ. γέρας ἵερον Ἐρόξίραν. 

στρ. γ΄. ἄντιστρ. γ΄. 
ΑΓ. τἄν τ᾽ ἐν οὔρεσι δρυογόνοισιν 1 ΑΓ. Λατώ ‘ t ᾿Ασίδος, ἄρυθμα 
κρούμα- 
ἀείσατε κούραν τὰ ποδὶ Φρυγίῳ διν- 42 
Ἴάρτεμιν ay por sper εὐματά τε Χαρίτι ων. 

ΧΟ. ἕπομαι κλήζουσα σεμνὸν. ΧΟ. σέβομαι Δατώ τ’ ἄνασσαν 
γόνον ὀλβιζουσα Λατοῦς κίθαρίν τε ματέρ᾽ ὕμνων 
"άρτεμιν ἀπειρολεχῆ 40 ἀρσένι βοᾷ δονάχων 

ΑΓ. τῷ φάος ἔσσυτο Μαιονίοις 27 ἐπῳξός. 


¥ ¢ f ’ > 
ὄμμάᾶσιν ἡμετέροις τε OF αἰφν- 
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ἰδίου γ᾽ 


ὁπός" ὧν 

χάριν, ἄνακτ᾽ ἄ- 

γαλλε Φοιβον $2 
τιμᾷ" XO. χαῖρ᾽ ὁὀλβ- 


be παι Λατοῦς. 


Versuum et vocum sedes paulum mutavi; at nunquam id feet 
sine. causa probabili. In ipso cantus initio reposui versum, qui 
vulgo legitur post σεβίσαι. Verum ecquis non videt ἄγε viv ὅπλιζε 
non posse non carminis esse exordium. V. 2. Vulgo ἱέραν χθονί- 
aig: que nequeo intelligere. Ex ἱέραν erui iepi: quocum, ut sen- 
tentia melivs procederet, conjanxi μοῦσα in povcdy mutatum. 
Agatho ipsum se appellat Μουσῶν ἱερῆα, ut Horatius a se audit 
Musarum sacerdos: mox e XOONIALS erui AONIAI. Vox eadem 
alibi depravatur. Egregia est emendatio Valckenaerii legentis 
AONQN pro 4OMQN mw Pheen, 652. Hie ’Aovias —xdpar sunt 
Muse. V. 4. Vice πατρίδι reposui πλατίδι. Hesych. Πλάτιν 
γυναικῶν, ἐὴν ὥθροισιν. Idem Πλατὶς, γυνὴ---σύνοδος, ἄθροισμα. Et 
sane πλατίδι exstat in Achar. 132. V. 6. Ex εὐπίστως δὲ τοὐμὸν 
€rul εὐεπὲς ἔστω στόμα σὸν et δ᾽ ad v. 7. detrusi. Illud εὐεπὲς ἔστω 
_ στόμα σὸν bene convenit cum formula notissima εὐφημία ᾽στὼ in v. 
inf, 295. et στόμα εὔφημον ἅπας ὁσιούσθω in Bacch. 70. Similiter 
apud Latinos dicitur Fuvete linguis. V. 8. Voces χυρευσάσθαι βοὰν 
exstant vulgo in v. 4. post ἐλευθέρᾳ πατρίδι : et sane quoad con- 
structionis ita legi debent : etenim vv. 5, 6, 7, sunt quasi παρενϑε- 
τιχῶς dicti. ibid. ἐν Bog reposui, ne quis mecum hereret de syntaxi 
χορεύσασθαι βοάν : immo elegans est ἐν hic pro σύν: vid. Musgr. 
ad Soph. Phil. 61. V.12. Vulgo χαῖρε καλ. dos. Φοῖβ᾽ ἐν εὐμού- 
σδισι τιμαῖς. V. 15. ὄρεσι ef mox κόραν ἀείσατ᾽ leviter mutavi. 
V.21. Vulgo τε κρούματά τ᾽ ᾿Ασιάδος ποδὶ παράρυϑμ᾽ εὔρυϑμα Φρυγίων 
διανεύματα Χαρίτων. Inter que δινεύματα emendavit Bentl. et 
Brunck. qui citare poterant Hom. IA. Σ. 494. Κοῦροι δ᾽ ὀρχηστῆρες 
ἐδίνεον' MOX In παράρυθμ᾽ εὔρυθμα latent lectio corrupta et corrup- 
te emendatio et emendationis corruptela. Lege Pag ἄρυθμα: 
εὔρυθμα. ideoque reposui var. lect. ἄρυθμα. Mox de *Asidos et 
᾿Ασιάδος permutatis, vide Blomfield: ad Pers. 275. et de Φρυγίωι et 
Φρυγίων et similibus vid. Pref. ad Tro. Ρ- Xxvill. Qu fuerint 
Phrygie Gratia, exputare nequeo. V. 26. Pro δοκίμῳ. reposul 
δονάκων. Vid. ad Ran. 233. V. 27. δαιμονίοις non intelheo. Dedi 
Μαιονίοις. scil. Homeri. cf. ’03. Θ. 64. Τὸν περὶ Mota’ ἐφίλησε" δίδου 
δ᾽ ἀγαθόν τε κακόν te ᾿Οφθαλμῶν μὲν ἄμερσε" δίδου δ᾽ ἡδεῖαν ἀοιδήν. 
Aliis fortasse placebit δαιμονίως ἄσμασιν ἡμετέροις ye: illud enim 
δαιμονίως aliquatenus tueri poterit Nub. δαιμονίως ἐφθέγξατο 
dictum de Carcini filio Tragozdo: quem ridet iterum infr, 440. 
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295 et sqq. Hec Preconis oratio est metri lege soluta, sicut illa 
Sacerdotis in Avibus. Vid. Classical Journal, No. XXVI. p. 374. 


312 et sqq. θηρόκτονε mak 
ΧΟ. εὔχομαι θεοὺς καὶ θεῶν γέ- χρυσώπιδος ἔρν- 
γος λιτόμεθα ταῖσδ᾽ ἐπ᾿ εὐχαῖσ- os, σό Te πόντιε 
ιν φανέντας σεμνὲ Πόσειδον ἀλ- 
ἐπιχαρῆναι" ἐμέδων προλίπων 
Ζεῦ μεγαλώνυμος, 5 μυχὸν ἰχϑθυόεντ᾽ 40 
χρυσολύρας τε Δῆλ- οἰστροδόνητον, ; 
oy ὃς ἔχεις. Νηρέος ἐνάλι- 
τῶν δ ἡ , 7 A 
χθόν ἱέραν, οἱ τε κούραι, Νύμφ- 
καὶ σὺ, παγκρατὲς κόρα, γλαυκ- αι τ᾽ ὀρείπλαγκτοι, 
om χρυσόλογχε, πόλιν ἔχ- 10 χρυσεῖϊά τε φόρμιγξ 25 
ουσα περιμὰχ- ἠχήσει ἐπ᾿ εὐχαῖς , 
τον, ἔλθε ἡμετέραις" τελέως δ᾽ ἐκ- 
δεῦρο σὺ καὶ πολυ- κλησιάσαιμεν ᾿Αθηναί- 
:ὦνυμε Δατοῦς 14 ὧν aide, yuvaix- 
ες εὐγενέες. 90 


¥.8. Excidit syllaba. Reposui χϑόν᾽. et in v. 14. σὺ ν. 29. αἵδ᾽ 
de meo supplevi. V. 14. Vulgo θηρόφονε. Dedi ϑηρόκτον᾽ : cf. Iph. 
A. 1570. et Lys. 1262. "Agraps σηρόκτονε. 


352 et 564. 


~ © 
ξυνευχόμεσϑ- κερδῶν οὕνεκ᾽ ἐπὶ βλάβην 
, ie Ὅλ ΠΡΌ ς, 
Oo τέλεα μὲν + ᾿ ἢ ψηφίσματα καὶ νόμον 
πόλει, τέλεα δὲ δήμῳ ζητοῦσ᾽ ἀντιμεθιστάναι, 15 
τάδ᾽ εὔγματ᾽ ἐπιγενέσθαι; 4. τἀπόῤῥητά τε τοῖσιν ἔχθρ- 
τά τ᾽ ἄρισθ', . 5 οἷς τοῖς ἡμετέροις λέγουσιν, 17 
ς NX > > ? 
ὁπόσαις ἢ Μήδους ἐπάγουσι χώρᾳ, 
προσήκει νίκαν ἀσεβοῦσ᾽ ἀδικοῦσίν τε τὴν 
λεγούσαις" ὅσαι δ᾽ πόλιν" ἀλλ᾽ ὦ Ζεῦ παγκρατὲς 
ἐξαπατῶ- Q ταῦτα κυρώσειας ὥστ᾽ ἔν 
/ / x 
σιν παραιβα!ν- τῳ βλάβῃ θεοὺς συμπαραστα- 
ουσί τε τοὺς δρκους τεῖν γυναιξὶν 
τοὺς γενομισμένους, καίπερ οὔσαις. 24, 


V. 4. Vulgo εὔγματα γενέσθαι : addidi przepositionem, spe 
omissam. V. 18. Vulgo τῆς χώρας οὕνεκ᾽ ἐπὶ βλάβῃ: ubi bene 
Bronckius expulit οὕνεκα : quod hic adhesit e v. 13, Ipse quaque 
ἐπὶ βλάβῃ trajeci ad v. 22. et inde erui ἔν τῳ βλάβῃ. alibi τῷ jungi- 
tur cum feeminino: vid. Brunck. ad v. inf. 430 et Valck. ad Pref. 
ad Phalarid. Leanep. p. xix. et qu citaturus sum in Prefat. ad 
Tro. e Suid. V. Τοῦ. V. 22. Vulgo ἡμῖν θεοὺς παραστατεῖν κα. γυ. 
οὔ. Reposni συμπαραστατεῖν. cf, Prom. 226. ‘Exdv? ἑκόντι Ζηνὶ 
συμπαραστατεῖν: unde bene emendare voluit Blomifieldus S.C. 

: ἐμός: ni 
T h. 666 quocum facit et Menandri fragment, 205. “Awavre δαίμων 
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ἀνδρὶ cuumaperrarsi. Duo hee carmina antistrophica nuncupat 
Hotibius: idem nomine eodem insignivit duo proxima carmina sic 
legenda. 


433 et sqq. 
οὐπώποτε ταύτης ἀνεῦρ᾽ εὖ 
ἤκουσα γυναικὸς διεζητ-ο 


7 ᾿ 3 -“ ΄ / ξ 
πολυπλοχώτερ οὐδαμοῦ πλεκοῦσης ἡἡμενοὺς 
f > A 
πάντα γὰρ λέγει δίκαια" πάσας δ᾽᾽ wor ἂν εἰ 


/ , 
εἰδέας ἐξήτασε, 5 λέγει παρ᾽ αὐτὴν Ξενοκλεὴς 
Ca ΓΟ. 4 4 9 δ . ,ὔ ~ “Δ > 
πᾶν τ᾽ ἐβάστασ᾽ ἐν φρενὶ, ὁ Καρκίνου, δοκεῖν ay αὐτ- 
πυκνῶς TE πο!- ὃν, ὡς ἐγῷμαι, πᾶσιν ὑμ- 1ὅ 
κίλους λόγους iy ἄντικρυς μηδὲν λέγειν. 


V. 3. Vulgo πολυπλοχωτέρας γυναικὸς οὐδὲ δεινότερον λεγούσης. At 
δεινότερ᾽ 6 gl. vocis πολυπλοκώτερα esse potest : quo deleto ex οὖδε ον 
erui οὐδαμοῦ : MOX λεγούσης est putidum propter λέγει in v. 4. dedi 
πλεκούσης. Cf. Hom. Ἰλ. Γ. 212. μυϑοὺς καὶ μήδεα πᾶσιν ὕφαινον. et 
Vesp. 644. πλέκειν παλάμας. In Med. 322. μὴ λόγους πλέχε pro 
λέγε emendat Valcken. ad Pheen. 497. V. 6, Vulgo πάντα δ᾽. 


459 et sqq. 
LZ 7 , 4 > 3 
ἕτερον αὖ τι πολύπλοκον VON, οὐδ᾽ 
λῆμα τοῦτο ἀσύνετ᾽, ἀλλὰ πάντα 
/ Ris ΟΝ Bi) z ~ 
xouaborepov ἐστιν ἢ : πιθανά" Be 
x ΄ 3 af x ΄ 
τὸ πρότερον ἀναπεφην- A δὲ ταύτης 10 
εν" οἷοι κατεστωμύλλετ᾽ οὐκ τῆς ὕβρεως ἡμῖν τὸν ἄνδᾳ- 
ἄκαιρα, φρένας δ᾽ ἔχουσα καὶ a περιφανῶς δοῦναι δίκην. 
520 et 544. 


~ / ~ 9» M93 AQ c 4 ΄ ‘4 4 ~ 
τοῦτο μέντοι Satie ἄρ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁπόθεν εὑρεθὴ τὸ χρῆμοι, 
ἥτις ἐξέθρεψε χώρα τήνδε τὴν θρασεῖαν οὕτω" 
τάδε γὰρ εἰπεῖν τὴν πανοῦργον 

Ν ‘ ΄ τ » - 

κατὰ τὸ φάνερον ὧδ ἀναιδῶς, 
οὐκ ἐν ἡμῖν γ᾽ ὠόμην 

5 “ 4 
οὐδὲ τολμῆσαί ποτ᾽ ay" 
> » of / > xX Van 
ἀλλ πᾶν γένοιτ ay non" 
τὴν παροιμίαν δ᾽ ἐπαινῶ 
τὴν παλαίαν' ὑπὸ λίθω 

‘ 

4 f ef 4 Bn wae 

μὴ δάκῃ ῥήτωρ, ἀθρεῖν ig 
. ~ 4 ~ 
GAN οὐ γάρ ἐστι τῶν ἀναισχύντων φύσει γυνωικῶν 
vf ~ 

οὐδὲν κάκιον εἰς ἅπαντα πλὴν γυναῖκες ἄλλαι. 


Cx 


V.1. Vulgo θαυμαστόν. Dedi bain’ ἄρ᾽ ἐστίν. Szepe deprava- 
tur dg’ ἐστίν. Unde lege in Lys. 256. ἄελπτ᾽ ap’ ἐστιν. Vide mea in 
Classical Journal, No. xvi. p. 392. et Schefer. ad Apollon. 
Rhod. T. τι. p. 162. V.9. Vulgo ὑπὸ λίθῳ γὰρ mavrl mov χρὴ μὴ--- 
ὉΔῚ voces ex interpolatore venerunt ; qui proverbium illud adscnip-- 
serat ὁ Sophoclis Aiywaduricw; quem servavit Schol. ad Nicandr. 
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Theriac. 19. ᾿Εν παντὶ yep τε σκόρπιος φρουρεῖ λίθῳ. verum ibi 
debet legi ᾿Εν παντί mov χρὴ σκόρπιον Φρουρεῖν λίθῳ : unde corri- 
gas Scholion apud Athen. xv. Ῥ' 695. ἢ). “Ὑπαὶ παντὶ λίθῳ σκύρπιος 
' ᾧ ᾽ταῖρ᾽ ὑποδύεται. Φράζευ, μή σε βάλῃ (τῷ δ᾽ ἀφανεῖ πᾶς. ἕπεται 
2¢Aos. Sic enim et Tragici et Scholiographi yerba in animo bhabens. 
scripsit Glossator. “Ὑπὸ παντί που χοή : at mentem Comic: non 
satis est assecutus : ille enim ludit in voce AJdog—que saxum quid- 
Kibet. sigmficat et specialiter illud quod. fuit τὸ Pipe τῆς Πνυκός. 
Vid. Aches n. 683... Pac. 680. Κρατεῖ νῦν τοῦ λίθου τοῦ ᾽ν τῇ Πνυκί. 
et Eccl. 87. In ν. 12. Vulgo ἄρ᾽ ἢ γυναῖκες: at Suid, ἄλλαι 
γυναῖκες I” AAN οὐ γάρ: 





663 εἴ 544. στρ. ἀντιστρ. 

εἶα νῦν ἀνίχνευε τἄάχυ πάντ᾽" πανταχῆ διώρ ριον ὄμμα, 

εἴ τις ἐν τόποις ἑδραῖος καὶ τὰ τῇδε καὶ τὰ δεῦρο 

ἄλλος αὖ λέληθεν wy" 8. πάντ᾽ ἀνασκόπει καλῶς. 6 
ἐπουδὸς. , 

ἣν γὰρ μὴ λάθῃ f μηδομένους mols Ἵν 19 

δράσας ἃ ἄνισα, δώ- ὅττι καλῶς ἔχῃ: 

Cel τε δίκην, καὶ πρὸς τούτῳ κἂν μὴ ποιῶσι ταῦτα, τοιάδ᾽ ἔσται- 

τοῖς ἄλλοις ἔσται πᾶσιν αὐτῶν ὅταν ληφθῇ ἫΝ ὅσια μὴ δρῶν 

παράδειγμ᾽ ὕβρεως, ἀδίκων τ᾽ μανίαις rE ἔγων, λύσσῃ 

ἔργων abe wy τε Τούπων" 12 παράκοπος, εἴ τι δρώ- 

φήσει δ᾽ εἶναί τε θεοὺς, ἢ» πᾶσιν ἐμφανὴς ὁρᾷν 95 

puveg ws δείξει τ᾽ ἤδη ἔσται γυναιξὶ καὶ βρότοις, 

πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις oeBi ἰξειν ὅτι τὰ παράνομα 

δαίμονας δίκαιά τ᾽ ἐφέπον- τά τ᾽ ἀνόσια beds 

τας ὅσια 17 ἀποτίνετ᾽, οὐ 

νόμιμά τε, παρὰ χρῆμ᾽, ert. 80 


Si quis hec mea conferat cum scriptis Hermanni de Metr. p. 
446. resi Hotibii p. 122. statim confitebitur nostram rationem 
esse verissimam : cujus facilitas adeo se commendat, ut in loco, 
quem alii corruptissimum vocant, ipse nihil fere mutandum ive- 
nam ‘area eta in v. 1. ubi volgatur νῦν ἴχνευε καὶ μάτεέυε PTO — 
ἀνίχνευε ἢ pareve: de ἢ εἴ καὶ permutatis, vid. Porson. Crest. $21. 
Burges. in Indice ad Dawes. H. V.8. Vulgo ἀνόσια. Dedi ἄνισα. 
Vox eadem restitul debet Soph. Philoct. 684. “Os οὔτ᾽ ἔρξας τιν 
οὔτε νοσφίσας, ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἴσος ἐν ἴσοις ἀνὴρ---οδὶ redditur quiden: γοσφίσας 
Sraudatus. Verum aut istud abundet necesse est, si κακὸν post 
ἔρξας subaudiatur, aut ἔξξας intelligi nequeat, χκοικὸν ὁπῆθοι Lege 
igitur “Og οὔτ᾽ ἔρξας οὔτ᾽ ἄνισα φράσας, "AAW ἴσος ἔν. γ᾽ ἴσοις ἀνήρ, 
De verbis δρᾷν μι λέ ΞΎΞΙΨ oppositis trita sunt omy a: cf 1ainen frag- 
mentum Peryctionis apud Stob. p. 457. οὔτε λέξαι δεῖ κακὸν γονέας 
οὔτε ἔρξαι. Neque mendis caret Antist.ophicus, Κατευνάσειεν εἴ τις 
ἐμπέσοι φορβάδος ἔ ἐκ τε γᾶς ἑλεῖν. ubi Scholia exponunt per οὐκ ἔχων 

οὐδὲ ὃ ὅστις ἔλοι φῦλλον αὑτῷ ἐχ τῆς γῆς 4 ὄρνιν τοξευθέντα ὑ ὑπὸ Φιλοκτήτου 


Ι 
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καὶ ἐμπεσόντα εἰς τὴν γῆν. Unde erui potest Κατευνάσει᾽, οὐδ᾽, εἴ tiv 
ἐμπέσοι, Φορβάδ᾽ ὃς ἔκ γε γᾶς ἕλοι. Hinc et expediendus est Hesych. 
Φόρβαντα ἱατρικὰ φάρμακα : lege Φορβάδα, τὰ ἰατρικὰ φάρμακα : mox 
ἔκ ye γᾶς est Sophocleum. cf. Philoct. 528. et Trach. 801. ἔχ γε 
riode γῆς. Hee obiter: ad €Comicum redeo. V. 22. Rav. τις 
ὅσια δρῶν. inserui μή. Kuster tacite ἀνόσια δρῶν. V. 25. Optime 
Rav. ἐμφανής : mox dedi ἔσται : futurum tempus septentia postulat 
enixe. V.29. Vulgo θεὸς ἀποτίνεται παράχρημά te τίνεται. Unde, 
expulso rivera, erui θεὸς ἀποτίνετ᾽, οὐ παρὰ χρῆμ᾽. ἔτι. Sententia est 
Horatiane similis: Raro antecedentem scelestum Deseruit pede 
pana claudo. et illi Solonis—ra δὲ χρόνῳ πάντως HAP ἀποτισομένη 
[δίκη]. 

699 et 544. 
ἔα ἔα" 
ὦ πότνιαι Μοῖρ- 
αἱ, τί δὲ δέρκομαι 


Hec, ni fallor, sunt Euripidea, 
Vid. Beck. Ind. νι, Νέοχμος. 


νέοχμον αὖ τέρας 5 sd ioe 
707 et sqq. 
XO. τί ἂν οὖν εἴποι πρὸς ταῦτ᾽ ἔτιτις; XO. GAN οὐ μὰ rw bed, 19 


τοιαῦτα ποιῶν 60 ἀναισχυντεῖ ; 
MN, κοὔπω μέντ᾽ οὔτι πέπαυμαι" 
ΧΟ. ἀλλ᾽ οὔθ᾽ ἥξεις ὅθεν ἥκεις" 
φαύλως τ᾽ ἀποδρὰς οὐ μὴ ὅ 
λέξεις οἷον δράσας 
διέδυς ἔργον, 
λήψει, δὲ κακόν" 
MN. τοῦτ᾽ ἔμ᾽ οὔτι μὴ γένηται 
»μηδαμῶς, ἐπευχόμεσθϑα" 10 
ΧΟ. τίς οὖν col τίς dy ξύμμαχος 


2x θεῶν 
is 5. 37 » ἡ  , 
σὺν ἀδίκοις. ἔργοις ἀθανάτων 
ἔλθοι; 


ΜΝ. μάτην λαλεῖτ᾽" ey? 
οὐ τήνὸ ἀφήσω. 


4 > > , ΕΣ 
τάχ᾽ οὐ χαίρων Ἰσὼς 
“ , 4 ΄ ͵ 
ἐνυβρίσεις λόγους Te λέξεις 
ἀνόσιους, ἀθέοις γὰρ ἔργοις 
ἀνταμείψομ᾽, ὥσπερ 
εἰκὸς, ἀντὶ τῶνδε" 8) 
τάχα δέ σ᾽ αὖ 
μεταβαλοῦσ᾽ 
ἐπὶ κακὸν 
« ,ὔ 
ἑτερότροπ- ὰ 
Ov ἐπέχει 25 

=X 

Tis τύχη: 


V.1. Vulgo ταῦτά tis ore. Reposui ταῦτ᾽ ἔτι τις. De ἔτι sepe 


corrupto vid. Elmsl. ad Aehar. S06. ubi debet legi, Πῶς δὲ καὶ 
καλῶς λέγοις av; Vid. Monk. ad Alcest. 498. V.3. Vulgo μέντοι 
ye: at ye nunquam sequitur μέντοι : vid. Porson. ad Med. 675. 
V.5. Vulgo deest μή. V.Q. τοῦτο μέντοι μὴ γένοιτο, μηδαμῶς ἀπεύχομαι. 
_At Mnesilochus certe non precabatur, verum minabatur. Id patet 
-e Chori responso. Illud ἔμ᾽ est ἐμοί : mox de Syntaxi od μὴ γένηται 
vid. Dawes. p. 221. dein ἐπευχόμεσθει est error contrarius illi, qui 
ἀνταμείψομαι deflectit in ἀνταμειψόμεσθα in ν. 19. 
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988 et 346. 
κοῦφα ποσσὶν, ἄγ᾽, ἐς κύκλον 
βαῖνε καρπαλίμοις, ποδῶν 


γέρας σύναπτε στρ. ἐπισκοπεῖν δὲ, 1 τς ἄντιστρ. 
χερσὶ καὶ ῥυθμὸν χορείας πανταχῇ κυκλοῦσαν ὄμμα, 
ὕπαγε πᾶς" ὅρμαᾶ χαρῶ χρὴ χόρου κατάστασιν. — 
959. et 544. σύσστημα & Hec tria bene disposuit Bent- 
962. et 544. -------- β΄ leius, conjunctis in unum 964 


966. et 566: Υ 

960. et 544. στρ. ubi lege ‘Exdspy’ 

977. et 546: dyriorg..ubi lego νηστεύομεν Cum Bentl. 
O85 et seqq. — 


et 965: 





GAN el ἐπ᾿ ἀλλ᾽ ἀνά- oro Εὔϊον Εὐὰν 
στρεφ᾽ εὐρύθμῳ ποδὶ, εὐὰν ὦ ᾽να χορεύων. 
τόρευε πᾶσαν ὠδήν" ἀμφὶ σοὶ δὲ κτυπεὶ 15 
ἡγοῦ σύ γ᾽ αὐτὸς, ὦ "vot τοῦ Κιθαιρῶνος ᾿Ηχ- 
κισσόξφορε ὃ ὦ, μελάμφυλλ᾽ ὄρη 
βάκχειε 'δάσκιά τε καὶ yeeros 
δέσποτ᾽, ἐγὼ δὲ κώμοις πετρώδεις 
σὲ φιλοχόροισι μέλψω βρέμονται, 7) 
Εὔϊον, ὦ Βρόμιε κύκλῳ δὲ περί σε κίσσος 
καὶ Σεμέλας παῖ χὅρ- 10 εὐπέταλος ἕλικι θάλλει, 
αὶ 


ροις τερπόμενος κατ᾽ ὑρὴ 
Νυμφᾶν ἐράτοισιν ἐν ὕμν- 

V.4. Vulgo ἡγοῦ δέ γ᾽ ὧδ᾽ αὐτός. At μ ὧδ᾽ intelligere hic nequeo. 
Dedid’vai. 6. ὦ ἄναξ. οἴ. Euripid. Bacch. 670. ὦ Adve’ ἄνα. (ἃ me 
emendatum ad. ‘Tro. Append. p. 150. C.) V. 9. “Διόνυσε gl. 
expuli. V. 14. Ex cvayopedwy erul ὦ ᾽να χορεύων. V. 15. Vulgo 
κτυπεῖται Κιθαρώνιος ᾿Ηχώ. At quis sit illa Κιθαρώνιος Echo, ignoro. 
Scio quidem montem Citherona prope ‘Fhebas, Baccho sacrum ; 
ideoque reposui κτυπεῖ τοῦ Κιθαιρῶνος. Olim volui κιθαρόνομος, 
sed perperam; etenim montis mentio est aptissima. Horatius— 

Redderet plausus δὲ Vaticant Montis imago. 

1015. et sqq. 

Φίλαι παρθένοι; 

φίλαι πῶς ἀπέλθ- 

οὐκί, καὶ τὸν Σκύθην ἐκλάθοιμ᾽ ἄν" κλύοις, 
ὦ προσαυδῶσ᾽ ἀὐτὰς ἐν ἄντροις" ἔα- 

COV κατάνευσον ὡς 5 
τήνδε γυναῖχ᾽ ἑλεῖν. 

V. 8. Vulgodeest é.V. 4. MS. προσαίδουσσα τἄς. Rav. vero pro- 
pius προσαίδουσσαι τάς : unde erui αὐτάς: etenim 1 et v sepe permutan- 
tur. Vid. ad Tro, 929. Brunckio debetur προσαυδῶσ᾽ pro vulgato 
bt V. 6. Vulgo ἐλθεῖν. Similiter Urfardtius emendavit Phil. 
ΤΟ δ 72% 
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1022. et sqq. 


ἄγοικτος ὅς μ᾽ ἔδησε τὸν ἀλλ᾽ di ἄνομα πάδεοι 25 
πολυστονώτατον Pg οτῶν" φῶτα λιτόμεθα πολυ- 
μόλις δε γραῖαν ἀποφυγῶν δάκρυτον Albay 
σαπρὰν ἀπωλόμην ὅμως" φλέ ἔγειν γόοις ἄν; 
ἐμὲ γὰρ, ὃς Σκύθης 5 as ἔμ᾽ ἐπε ξύρ- 

πόλυς ἐφέστηκεν σε πρωκτὸν, 30 
φύλαξ, ὄλοον ἄφιλον ἐ- ὃς ἐμὲ τὸν κροχωτὸν ἐνέδυσ᾽, 
κρέμασε κοραξὶ δεῖπνον" ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖσδε τόδ᾽ ἀνέπεμι ψ᾽ εἷς 
ὁρᾷς, οὐ ἵξρον, ἰοὺ μοῖρ᾽, 
χόρους. οὐδ᾽ 16 ἄτεγκτε δαῖμον. 
ay’ ἡλίκων , ney pact os οἱ ᾽γώ; τίς ἐμὸν οὖν κο- 
γεανιῶν ᾿ τόψεται. 35 
ψήφων κημὸν πάθος οὐ μέγαρτον eal κακῶν ma 
ξἔστηκ᾽ ἕλκουσ᾽, : γυσίᾳ : 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν πυκνοῖς δέσμο;σ- 15 a ἔ ἔμε πυρῷόρος αἰϑέρος ἃ ἄστηρ 
ἐν ἐκπεπληγμένη, ἢ τὸν βάρβαρον ἐξολέσειεν" 
ψήττῃ βορὰ ἔλαυκ- ποῦ γὰρ ἔτ᾽ ἀβάνατον φλόγα λεύσ- 
ἔτη πρόκε sith σειν 
γαμηλίῳ μὲν οὐ ξὺν ἐστὶν ἐμοὶ φίλον, ὡς ἐκρεμάσθην" 40 
παιῶνι, δεσμίῳ δὲ, 20 λαιμότμητ᾽ ἄχη δαμονᾷ με, μελαν- 
γοῶσθέ μ' ὦ γυναῖκες, ὅσα ὄνεκυν ὡς ἐπὶ πέρειαιν' οὐδὲ τὸν 
μέλεα πέπονθ᾽ ἐγὼ μέλεος, βάρβαρον ἐγὼ γουνάσομαι, 43 
ὦ τάλας, τάλας, οὐδ ἔτ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἐμαυτῷ κλαύσομαι. 


τάδ᾽ ἀπὸ συγγόνων" 

V.2. ψυῖΐσο πολυπονώτατον" sepe permutantur moves et στόνος. 
V. 5. Pro ὅδε sensus postulat ἐμέ: mox vulgo ὁ et πάλαι. at πόλυς 
est eleganter dictus. Vid. Blomfield. ad S ἐν οἷν be aaa μὲ τῇ ποραξὶ 
δεῖπνον. Horatius pasces tn cruce corvos. V. 10. Vulgo; χόροισιν: 
quod non capio: dedi χόρους: : subaudi ἕλκουσα. V. 12. ψήφων χημὸν 
γεανίδων : reposui νεανιῶν. Etenim Mnesilochus, quasi puella esset, 
conqueritur se cum juvenibus commercium non habere, verurn 
cum Glauceta—qui ψῆττα dictus est a Platone Comico apud 
Schol. ad Nub. 109. ideoque, ὄρνεον, utpote καταπύγων, fuit. οἵ, 
1,γ8. 770. ὄρνεον---καταπυγωνέστερον: Mmox Wrguyv κημὸς est proprie 
vasculum quo Graci utebantur ad judicum lapides tenendos ; hic 
dicitur de illo vase muliebri, quod tenet lapides virorum. γ᾽ ue 
Pro χήτει, quod fuit Euripideum in Andromeda teste Schol. ad 
Av. $47, restitul ψήττη. V. 24. Ex ἀπὸ δὲ erui τόδ᾽ ἀπό. V. 26. 
Vulgo λιτόμεναν---᾿ Αἴδα γόον φεύγουσαν. Rav. φλέγουσαν confirmat 
Musgravii conjecturam. Ipse erui φλέγειν γόοις ἄν. Precatur 
etenim Mnesilochus hominem, a quo passus est Injusta, ejulationi- 
bus urere ipsam Oreum. Cum phrasi φλέγειν γόοις apte com- 
parari potest “Eischyl. Pers. 401. Σάλπιγξ δ᾽ ἀὐτῇ πάντ᾽ exsixl 
ἐπέφλεγεν : ubi velim, ut id obiter moneam, exposuisset Blomfield- 
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us istud εκεῖνα, a Schutzio certe non intellectum; cujus tamen 
conjectura πάντα΄ fi’ in linguam peccat: tu lege, quod scripsit 
Aischylus, πᾶν τὸ κῦμ’ ἐπέφλεγεν. ibi opportune citat Brunckius e 
Marone: Clamore incendunt caliim: et, Illamincendentem luctus ; 
quibus ipse addo: Martemque accendere cantu. Necnen Hom. Ia. 
Z. 328. ἀτή τε πτόλεμός τε "Aotu τάδ᾽ ἀμφιδέδηε. V. 30. Vulgo 
πρῶτον : at πρωκτὸν tuetur v. sup. 236. ᾿Ανίστασ᾽ W ἀφεύσω ce—et 
248. Οἰμώξετ᾽ dp’, εἴ τις τὸν ἐμὸν πρωκτὸν πλυνεῖ. V. 31. Vulgo 
κροκόεντ᾽ : at metrum postulat κροκωτόν : cf. 253. κροκωτὸν----ἐγδύφυ 
λαβών. V. 38. Post ἵερον exstant ἔνθα γυναῖκες e manu glossogra- 
phi. V. 36. Vulgo ἀμέγαρτον. Idem erratum sustulit Porsonus ia 
Choeph. 643. legendo οὐ θεμίστως pro ἀϑεμίστως. V. 38. Vulgo 
καί: dedi 7: vide paulo ante hic p. 235. V. 41. E δαιμονῶν αἰολὰν 
γέχυσιν erul δαιμονᾷ μὲ μελανόνεχυν ὡς. V4. Huc retuli verba, 
que servavit Suid. in Γουνάσομαι. λιτανεύσω, παρακαλέσω" οὐκ ἔτι 
γουνάσομαι τὴν βάρβαρον οὐδ᾽ ἐπ’ ἐμαυτῷ κλαύσομαι. Hee leviter 
mutata optime cum sermone Mnuesilochi conveniunt. Et sane 
κλαύσομαι én’ ἐμαυτῷ vix distant locutioni Comice in v. sup. 952. 
Τοιαῦτα μέλειν θάμ᾽ ἑαυτῷ : necnon in Kecl. 880, μινυρομένη τι πρὸς 
ἐμαυτῇ μέλος. Neque hic est umicus locus, qui suppleri potest e Lexico 
illo Aristophanico. Poteram equidem egregiam Bentleii conjectu- 
ram mirum in modum confirmare: sed mea omnia istiusmodi in 
aliud tempus reservo : in presenti illud unum. moneo diu homines 
doctos e Suida supplevisse Nub. 970. et Thesm. 647. 


1135. et sqq. 


στρ. &. AYTICTD. - 
4 πόλιν ἡμετέραν ἔχει ἑσμὸς yap σε καλεῖ γυναῖκ- 7 2 
β΄ < καὶ κράτος Φανερὸν μόνη, ὧν, ἔχουσα δ᾽ ἐμοὶ μόλοις - δ 
ὲὶ κληδοῦχός τε καλεῖται, Ἑβρήνην φιλέορτον" 
ce τὴν φιλόχωρον ἐμοὶ ὦ mérw ἄλσος ἐς ὑμέτερον, ὲ 
& ἡ δεῦρο καλεῖν νόμος ἐς χόρον, οὗ δῆτ᾽ ἀνδράσιν εἰσορᾷν 
Peaster, ἄζυγα, κουρᾶν, Θ᾽ οὐ θέμις ὄἄργφαι σεμνά. § 
' στρ. β΄. ἀντστρ. β΄. 
Zeer’ εὔφρονες ἵλαοι 18 Θεσμοφόρω πόλυ woryeg 17 
(Seal σὺν λαμπάσι Φφαΐνετον εἰ γὰρ πρύτερύν ποτ᾽ ἐπ- θ' 
1 « ἄμβροτον ὄψιν, ἔλθετον. ἡκόω ἐνθάδ᾽ ἥλθετον, 
ὲ μόλετον, ἀντόμεσϑα, 16 viv ἀφίκεσθον ἡμῖν. J 20 
emu des. 


+ {φανῆτ᾽ ὦ τυράννους 
petits ὥσπερ εἰκός. 

Inter hc yersuum et. yocum. sedes mutavi, tam sententie quam 
metri causa. Quomodo carminis membra vulgo disponantur, 
liter appicte indicant. Quod ad voces mutatas, in v. 4. dedi 
φιλόχωρον. Similiter dii appellantur φιλοπόλεις ab Adschylo 8. c. T. 
161. V. 6. Vulgo κόρην. At tautologa sunt παρθόνον ἄζυγα κόρην. 
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Hermannus de Metr. p. 232. κούρην : debuit κουρῶν : i. 6. ad χὅὄρον 
κουρῶν invocatur Pallas virgo. cf. βοῦν, Suppl. 156. ἀδμῆτος 
aduys, θεὰ (sic enim lege pro ἀδμήτας ἀδμήτα) ῥυσίος γενέσθω. et sic 
ἴῃ Agam. 1277. μάντις μάντιν; et Eum. 997. φίλας φίλοι. et in 
Eurip. Iph. A. 1315. emendavi ἐπὶ xodpay κούρα : vide Classicud 
Journal, No, XVIII. p. 2907. His adde Achill. Tat. v.17. p. 
454. ἐλεῆσόν με γυνὴ γυναῖκα, citatum a Lobeckio ad Ajac. 175. 
V.7. Pro δῆμος reposui ἑσμός. Etenim exstat ἑσμὸς γυναικῶν in. 
Lys. 353. Vid. et Vesp. 1107. Eadem vox a Stanleio restituitur 
fischyl. Suppl. 231. et restitui debet carmini apud Athen. p. 
253. D. vice Σεμνὸν 0bs φαίνεθ᾽ οἱ φίλοι, legendo ὅθ, φαίνεθ᾽ Expos 
χοὶ φίλοι ; certe 101 σεμνὸν est plane meptum. V. 11. Vulgo οὐ 
θεμιτὸν εἰσορᾷν. at alibi θεμιτὸν expulit θέμις. In Phoen. 621. bene 
reposuit Grotius θέμις. V. 12. θεῶν vulgo hic adsutum ad v. 14¢ 
detrusi: et ex θεῶν ἵνα erul Ocal ctv. V. 20. ἱκετεύομεν delevi gl. 
scilicet verbi ἀντόμεσθα ἴῃ strophico, Γ᾽, 21. Vulgo φανῆθ᾽ et στυ“. 
γοῦσ᾽ accipitur pro στυγοῦσα : perperam. Hic omnes invocantur 
dex, Pallas, Pax, Ceres et Proserpina. 

In Pluto non nisiscena, quod aiunt, una exhibet melica: 6 qui- 
bus fiunt 


290. et sqq. στρ. &. 
296. et sqq. ἄντιστρ. a. 
302. et sqq. στρ. β΄. 
309. et syq. ἀντιστρ. β΄. 
316. et sqq. ἐπῳδός : sic dispone: | 
GAN εἶα νῦν τῶν σκωμμάτων ἀπαλλαγέντες ἤδη 
ε ~ Cae eg > oe Z Az > RAS oN s 4 
ὑμεῖς ἐπ᾿ ἀλλ᾽ εἶδος τρέπεσθ᾽" ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἰὼν λάθρα δὴ 
βουλήσομαι τοῦ δεσπότου 
’ > ἃ Q "d 
λαβών tiv’ ἄρτον καὶ κρέοις 
μασώμενος, τολοιπὸν 
οὔ τῴ κόπῳ ξυνεῖναι. 
V.2. Vulgo ἰων ἤδη λάθρα : mox οὕτω τῷ κόπῳ. at Cario, cujus 
ἤεγὰβ dives erat factus, non, ut ante, inediam erat passurus : 


verum, ut servus dium opulentarum, ἄρτον et κρέας erat mandu- 
caturus. 


G. B. 
Etone, Dabam Kalend. Jun. A. 8, mpecexvi. 
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Exodus, xxviii. 9, 10, 30. Nemb. xxviie?t. And thou shalt put 
in the breast-plate ef judgment'the Urim and the Thummim; and they 
shall be upon Aaron’s: heart, when he goeth in before tke Lordy— 
And Joshua shall) stand before Eleazar the» priest, whe. shell ask 
counsel for him ‘after the judgment of Urim before the Lord, &c.— 
And thow shalt take iwo onyx stones, and gravé on them the names of 
the children of Israel, The literal signification of: these two words is 
light, and perfection, or the shining and the perfect, Josephus and 
others inform.us that they were the twelve precious stones on the breast- 
plate of the high priest making known the will of God by casting an 
extraordinary dustre; hence the breast-plate was also called Essen, 
signifying an oracle: the Greeks also themselves called it the oracle, 
from a conviction ‘of its oracular powers. The two sardonyxes 
upon the ephod at the sheulders, ou witch were engraved the names 
of the sons of Jacob, in Hebrew, six on each side of the stones, 
were equally gifted with oracular powers. The high priest alone 
consulted the Urim and Thummim. The above account is chiefly 
taken from Caimet and Josephus ;\ and it appears by the following 
extracts from different authors, that stones nearly similar were used 
for similar purposes by nations amongst whom several Jewish 
customs were prevalent. 

Near the town of Cincinnati, on the banks of the Ohio, a few years 
ago was found a singular relic of antiquity, on the full of a large 
portion of the banks of the river: it is a green stone, twelve inches in 
every diameter, divided into twelve sides, each side into twelve equal 
parts, and each part distinguished by characteristic engravings, 
What these engravings represented none of my informers ycould de- 
scribe: some told me they were irregular etchings, of which nothing 
could be made, and others affected to see in them the most scientitie 
design, embracing a mystery, the clue of which it was impossible to 
find, ‘The fate of this beautiful object,.so titeresting to science and 
the history of former times, is not to be traced with the precision to be 

desired. It is said that a stranger, enamoured of its characters, pro- 
cured and took it down the river, and it has since found its way. to 
the federal city, and to the cabinet of arts in Philadelphia, Ashke’s 
‘Travels in North America, Vol. 2. p. 202. 

As the prophets of the Hebrews had oracular answers, so the North 
‘American Magi, who are to invoke Yo, He, Wah, and mediate with the 
supreme holy fire that he may give rains, have a transparent stone of 
supposed great power, in assisting to bring down the rain when it is pat 
in a bason of water, bya reputed divine virtue impressed on one of the 
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like sort in time of old which communicates it circularly. This stone 
would suffer'a great decay, they assert, were it even seen by their own 
laity, but if by foreigners, it would be utterly despoiled of its divine 
communicative power. A Cherokee prophet had a carbuncle near as big 
as an egg, which they said he found where a great rattlesnake lay dead, 
and that it sparkled with such surprising lustre as to illuminate his 
dark winter house, like strong flashes of continued lightning, to the 
great terror of the weak, who durst not upon any account approach 
the dreadful fire-darting place for fear of sudden death. When he died, 
it was buried with him, according to custom, in the town house of 
Tymapse, under the great beloved cabin which stood in the westermost 
part of that old fabric, where they who will run the risk of searching 
may luckily find it; but if any of that family detected them in dis- 
turbing the bones of their deceased relation, they would resent it as 
the basest piece of hostility.— Adair, p. 86. 

Not long ago at a friendly feast, or feast of love, in Florida, during 
the time of a long continued drought, I earnestly importuned the old 
rain-maker for a sight of the pretended divine stone which he had 
assured me he possessed ; but he would by no means grant my 
request. He told me as f was an infidel, literally, ‘‘one who shakes 
hands with the accursed spirit,” and did not believe in its being en- 
dued with a divine power, the sight of it could no ways benefit me, 
and as their old unerring tradition assured them it would suffer 
great damage in case of compliance, he hoped I would kindly acquiesce, 
especially as he imagined I believed that every nation of people had 
certain beloved things which might be easily spoiled by being 
polluted.— Adair, p. 88. 

The people of Manta in South America paid particular worship to 
a certain precious stone; an emerald it was, and reported to be as 
large as an ostrich’s egg. This jewel was always shown publicly 
at’ their solemn feasts, and the Indians came from all parts to see 
and adore it, and make offerings of other emeralds to it; for this, the 
priests told them, was the most acceptable of all they could make. 
—AHrarris’ Coll, Vol. 1. p. 780. 

Of these luminous precious stones associated with Deity, we find an 
instance in Lucian de dea Syria: he mentions as an extraordinary ap- 

endage to the statue of Juno, in the great temple of Hierapolis, a 
jewel in her head, which they-called the lamp, from its lustre: by 
night, he adds, it shone with such a splendor, as to light the whole 
temple, though in the day time it was less bright and had the appear- 
ance of a pale fire. 

£xodus, xxviii. 33.—* And beneath upon the hem of the robe, thou 
shalt make pomegranates of blue, and of purple, of scarlet, round 
about the hem thereof, and bells of gold between them round about.— 
And it shall be upon Aaron to minister ; and his sound shall be heard 
when he goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord, and when he 
cometh out that he die not.” 

In the celebration of some of the most sacred rites of the Hindoos, 
One indispensable ceremony is the ringing of a small bell by the offici- 
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ating Bramin. One of the idolsin the cave of Elephanta is represented 
with a bellin one of its hands: the women of the idol also, or dancing 
girls of the pagoda, have little golden bells fastened to their feet ; the 
soft harmonious tinkling of which vibrates in unison with the exquisite 
melody of their voices. The bell, in fact, seems to have been of very 
ancient use in Asia. Calmet informs us that the ancient kings of 
Persia who united in their own persons the regal and sacerdotal office 
were accustomed to have the fringes of their robes adorned with 
pomegranates and golden bells; and that theArabian princesses wear 
golden rings on their fingers, to which little bells are suspended, as 
well as in the flowing tresses of their hair, that their superior rank may 
be known, and they themselves in passing receive the homage due to 
’ their exalted station. Muaurice’s Ind. Antig. V. 5. p. 529. 

Exodus, vi. 3.—‘ But by name Jehovah, was I not known to them.” 

We do not know distinctly the manner wherein this proper and 
incommunicable name of God should be prouounced, which is written 
with Jod, He, Vau, He, and comes from the verb Haiah, he has been. 
Tt was an appellation of the Deity well known to the ancients, though 
pronounced differently. Sanconiathon’ writes Jevo, others Jave, 
Jahoh, Jaou, Jaod. We may learn from the golden verse of Pytha- 
goras, the respect due to this ineffable name in the solemn oath, “ By 
him who has the four letters.” By Josephus the Tetragrammatoa 
is styled, τὰ ἱερὰ γράμματα, τὸ φρικτὸν ὄνομα θεοῦ : and Ficinus* re- 
marks that all the several nations of the world had a name for the 
supreme Deity consisting of four letters only. The Cabalists exceed 
all bounds in their romantic panegyrics upon its awful properties and 
wonderful perfections. At the pronunciation of this august name, 
they affirm all nature trembles; the angels feel the motion of the 
universe, and ask one another with astonishment, whence comes this 
concussion of the world. With respect to the mystica! figure AUM, 
which three letters coalesce and form the Sanscreet word OM, and the 
Egyptian ON, we are told that the first letter stands for the Creator, 
the second for. the Preserver, and the third for the Destroyer, and that 
the awful name formed by_ these letters is like the sacred appellative 
formed by those Jods, forbidden to be pronounced, but is meditated 
upon in sacred silence. 

Father Desiderati and Mr. Bayle inform us that the Thibetians 
pronounce in the most solemn manner, Om, ha, hum? Father 
Tachard* speaks of a mystic word in use with the Siamese whichthey 
never utter but with the most profound respect, and the Chinese® re- 
peat Om-i-to-Fu with similar veneration. 

The North-American Indians call the supreme God Ishtohoollo, 
which in its true radical meaning imports, the great beloved holy cause. 
They have also another appellative which with them is the mysterious 





* Sanch. apud Euseb. Prap. Evang. 1. x. c. 9. 
* Ficinus argument. ad Platon. Cratyl. 3 Lettres Edif. & cur. 
* Voyage des péres Jésuites. 5 Du Halde, v. 3. p. 39. 
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essential name of God: The Tefragrammaton or great four-lettered 
name, which they never mention in common speech: of the time and 
place wheu and where they mention it they are very particular, and 
always with a solemn air. This appellative is compounded of four 
notes, used only in their most sacred ceremonies. The first, Yah, is 
pronounced guife short in a’base key; then io like manner retreating 
backwards and facing each other with their heads bowing forward, 
their arms across, rather below their breast, aud their eyes half shut : 
thus, in a very grave, solemn manuver, they sing ona strong bass key 
the awful monosyllable O, for the space of a minute : then they strike 
up majestic, Me, on the treble witha very intent voice as long as their 
breath allows them ; and on a bass key, with a bold voice and short 
accent, they at last utter the strong mysterious sound, Wah, and thus 
finish the great song, or most solemn invocation of the divine essence. 
The notes together compose their sacred mysterious name, Yo-He-lak. 
As a further illustration of this subject I shall add Mr. Adair’s ae- 
count of one of their great festivals: “ While their sanctified new 
fruits are dressing, a religious attendant is ordered to call six of their 
old beloved women to come to the temple and dance the beloved dance 
with joyful hearts, according to the old beloved speech. ‘They cheer- 
fully obey, and enter the supposed holy ground in solemn procession, 
each carrying in her hand a bundle of small branches of various green 
trees, and they join the same number of old magi, or priests, who carry 
a cane in one hand adorned with white feathers, having likewise green 
boughs in the other hand, which they pulled from their holy arbor 
and carefully place there, encircling it with several rounds. ‘These be- 
loved men have their heads dressed with white plumes, but the women 
are decked in the finest attire and anointed with bear’s grease, having 
small tortoise shells and white pebbles fastened to a piece of 
white dressed deer-skin which is tied to each of their legs. 
«Theeldest of the priests leads the sacred dance a-head of the inner- 
most row, which of course is next the holy fire. He begins the dance 
round the supposed holy fire by invoking Yas after their usual manner 
on a bass key, and with a short accent; then he sings Yo Yo, which 
is repeated by the rest of the religious procession, and be continues 
his sacred invecatious and praises, repeating the divine word or notes, 
till they return to the same point of the circular course where they 
began, then He-He in the same manner, and Wah-Wah. While 
dancing they never fail to repeat those notes, and frequently the holy 
train strike up Hallelu, Hallelu, then Halleluiah, Hallelu Yah, and 
Alleluiab, and Allelu Yah, ‘Irradiation to the divine essence,’ with 
great earnestness and fervor, till they encircle the altar, while each 
strikes the ground with right and left feet alternately, very quick but 
well timed. ‘Then the awful drums join the sacred choir, which in- 
cite the old female singers to shout forth their pious notes and grate- 
ful praises before the divine essence, and to redouble their former 
quick joyful steps, in imitation of the leader of the sacred dance 
and the religious men a-head of them. What with the manly strong 
voices of the one and the shrill notes of the other, im concert with 
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the bead shells and the two sounding drum-like earthen vessels, with 
the voices of the musicians who beat them, the reputed holy ground 
echoes with the praises of Yo-He-Wah. Their religious singing and 
dancing in these circles round the sacred fire appears to have a refe- 
rence to a similar religious custom of the Hebrews ; and may we not 
reasonably suppose that they formerly understood the psalms or di- 
vine hymns; at least those that begin Hallelu Yah; otherwise how 
came ail the inhabitants of the extensive reyions of North and South 
America to bave, and retain, those very expressive Hebrew words? 
Or how repeat them so distinctly, or apply them after the manner of 
the Hebrews in their religious acclamations? The like cannot be 
found in any other countries,” * . 

In another place* Mr. Adair mentions that “‘ Laet, in his deserip- 
tion of America, and Escarbétus, assure us they often heard the South 
American Indians repeat the sacred word Hallelujah, which made 
them admire how they first attamed it. And Malvenda says that the 
natives of St. Michael's had tomb-stones which the Spaniards digged 
‘up with several Hebrew ancient characters upon them, as ‘* Why is 
God gone away?” and “ He is dead, God knows.” Had his curiosity 
induced him to transcribe the epitaph, it would have given more 
satisfaction, for as they yet repeat the divine essential name Yo-He- 
Wah, so as not to profane it when they mourn for their dead, it is 
probable they would write or engrave it in like manner when they first 
arrived at this main continent.” 

Numbers ix. 6. Leviticus v. 2.—‘‘ And there were certain men who 
were defiled by the dead body ofa man, that they could not keep the 
passover on that day, Or {ἃ soul touch any unclean thing, whether 
it be a carcase of an unclean beast, or a carcase of unclean cattle, or 
the carcase of unclean creeping things, and if it be hidden from him 
he also shall be unclean and guilty.” 

** Whosoever,” (says Lucian) “ has seen a dead body must not 
visit the temple of Hierapolis till the next day ; and after purification, 
the relations of the deceased are not suffered to enter for thirty days, 
and then must have their heads shaved.” 3 

“In Japan they abstain from animal food, are very loth to shed 
blood, and will not touch any dead body. Whenever any one trans- 
gresses in any of these points, he is considered as unclean fora longer 
or a shorter term.”% ὁ 

““ When a person of eminence dies, even if a child of the superior 
class, he is preserved and not buried, unless he died of some conta- 
gious or offensive disease. They take out the viscera and dry the 
body with cloth, anointing it witbiu and without with the perfumed 
oil, and this is frequently repeated. Phe person who pertorms this 
office is counted unclean, and may not touch provisions or feed him- 
self for a month.” > 


ERS. 


* Adair, p. 96. _ ἢ Adair’s Indians, p. 214. 
+ Lucian de dea Syria, p. 510. + Thunberg’s Travels, V. iv. p. 40. 
* Missionary Voyage, p. 363, 
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“1.65 Brames Vaidigeurs peuvent se marier, mais ils ne doivent vi- 
vre que d’aumones & “wabstenir ainsi que les prétres Egyptiens de 
tout ce quia vie. Il leur est défendu d’assister aux enterremens, et ils 
ne peuvent entrer dans une maison ou se trouve un cadavre que dix 
jours aprés qu’on len a retiré.”*  “ La maison d’un defunt reste 
souillée pendant dix jours: mais ce temps etant passe, le chef de fa- 
milie, aprés s’étre purifié, la benit par des aspersions d’eau lustrale.” * 

eaten xvi. 21.—‘ nd he shall bring the live goat, and Aaron 
shail lay both his hands upon the live goat, and confess over him all 
the iniquities of the children of Israel, and. all their transgressions in 
all their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat, and shall send 
him away by the hand of a fit man into the wilderness: And the goat 
shall bear upon him all the iniquities into a land not inhabited, and 
he shall let go the goat in the wilderness.” 

«There was one lambutus, from his youth studious and learned. 
His father being a merchant, he applied himself likewise to that calling, 
but as he iravelled through Arabia to that part of the country where 
spices most abounded, he and all his company fell into the hands of 
thieves. At first, he was made a shepherd, together with another of 
his fellow captives. Afterwards he was again taken by Ethiopian 
skulkers and carried away into the mantel parts of Ethiopia. And 
they were thus stolen and carried away, that (being strangers) by them 
they might purge and expiate the land. Yor the Ethiopians there had 
a custom anciently used among them, and appointed by the oracles of 
the Gods twenty generations “before; i.e. six hundred years (every 
generation comprehending thirty years) that the land should be purged 
by two men who were strangers. ‘They prepared therefore a little 
ship, yet sufficient to endure the storms at sea, and easily to be 
governed by two men. Upon this sbip they put the men with six 
months’ provisions, that (according to the direction of the oracle) they 
might sail away in a direct course to the South in order to arrive at 
a fortunate island where they might find people that were gentle and 
kind, with whom they might live happy lives. And that if they 
arrived safe at the island, they told them their own nation from 
whence they came should enjoy peace and prosperity for 600 years 
to come. But if they were affrighted at the length of the voyage, and 
should return.again, they told them that, like impious wretches and. 
destructive to the nation, they should undergo the most severe pu- 
nishments. ‘Then they say the Ethiopians kept a festival upon the 
sea shore, and after splendid sacrifices crowned the purgators with 
garlands and sent them away, and so perfected the purgation of the 
nation, These two men (they say) being posted for four months to- 
gether, having passed over a vast ocean, after many storms and hard- 
ships at sea, at last arrived at the island ‘denned in the 4th month.”? 

“« Having Jed the animal destined and marked for the purpose to 
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* Voyage aux Indes Sonnerat, V. i. p. 88. * Thid. p. 164. 
3 Diod. Sic. B. τι. ς, iv. Ρ. 81. 
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the altar, they kindle a fire, a libation of wine is poured upon the 
altar, the god is solemnly invoked, and the victim is then killed. They. 
afterwards cut off his head and take the skin from the carcase. Upon 
the head they heap many imprecations. Such as have a market-place 
at hand carry it there, and sell it to the Grecian traders. If they have 
not this opportunity, they throw it into the river. They imprecate 
the head by wishing that whatever evil menaces those who sacrifice, 
or Egypt in general, it may fall upon that head. ‘This ceremony re- 
specting the head of the animal, and this mode of pouring a libation 
of wine upon the altar, is indiscriminately observed by all the Egyp- 
tians. In consequence of the above, no Egyptian will on any ac- 
count eat of the head οἵ ἃ beast.” " 

A custom founded probably upon this Jewish practice is common 
in Africa. Mr. Parke, p. 43. thus describes it: ‘* We bad not tra- 
yelled more than a mile before my attendants insisted on stopping, 
that they might prepare a saphie or charm, to insure us a safe jour- 
ney. This was done by muttering a few sentences and spitting upon 
a stone which was thrown before us in the road. The same ceremony 
was repeated three times, after which the negroes proceeded with the 
greatest confidence, every one being firmly persuaded that the stone 
(like the scape goat) had carried with it every thing that could induce 
superior powers to visit us with misfortune.” 

Mr. Bruce relates the following anecdote illustrative of the same 
custom, In the place in which he then was he found, “ that upon 
some discussion the garrison and townsmen had been fighting for 
several days, in which disorders the greatest part of the ammunition 
of the town had been expended, but it had since been agreed on by 
the old men of both parties, that nobody had been to blame on either 
side, but that the whole wrong was the work of a camel. A camel 


was therefore seized and brought without the town, and then a num- 


ber op both sides having met, they upbraided the camel with eve 
thing that had either been said or done. ‘The camel had killed men, 
he had threatened to set the town on fire; the camel had threatened 
to burn the Aga’s house and the castle, he had cursed the grand signor 
and the sheriff of Mecca, the sovereign of the two parties, and. the 
only thing the poor animal was interested i in, he had threatened to 
destroy, the wheat that was going to Mecca, Atter having spent great 
part of the afternoon in upbraiding the camel, whose measure of ini- 
quity, it seems, was near full, eich man thrust him through with a 
lance, devoting him Diis manibus et Diris, by a kind of prayer, and 
with a thousand curses on his head. After. which every: man retired 
fully satisfied as to the wrongs he had received from the camel.” ? 
“The following is extracted from the Cumarica. Chanda, and is 
stated to have oce tarred A.C. 315. About the time of Alexander’s 
invasion of India, Chanacya, a wicked and revengeful priest, that he 
might establish the base-born Chandra-gupta on the imperial throne, 
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caused his eight royal brothers, the legitimate sons of his father, to 
be murdered. After this paroxysm of revengeful rage was over, Cha- 
nacya was exceedingly troubled in his mind, and so much stung with 
remorse for his crime, and the effusion of human blood which took 
place in consequence of it, that he withdrew to Sucla Tertha, a fa- 
mous place of worship on the banks of the sacred river of Kerbudda 
in Guzerat, to get himself purified. Thus having gone through a 
most severe course of religious austerities and expiatory sacrifices, he 
was directed to sail upon the river in a boat with white sails, which, 
if they turned black, would be to him a sure sign of the remission of 
his sins, the blackness of which would attach itself to the sails; thus 
it happened, and he joyfully sent the boat adrift with his sins into 
the sea. This ceremony, or another very similar to it, is performed 
to this day at Sucla Tertha, but imstead of a boat they use a common 
earthen pot, in which they light a lamp, and send it adrift with the 
accumulated load of their sins.” * 








70. GAGNIERI ECLOGA IN LAUDEM 
PRINCIPIS WALLLE. 





Tn our ΧΥ ΠΝ No. p- 47. after having produced the following 
words of J. L. Mosheim : 

** Hodie, quanquam pauci Anglorum Latinam curant eloquentiam, 
sunt tamen nonnunquam inter eos, qui ipsos ad certamen veteres 
provocare possint: exemplo esto elegantissima Jo. Gagnierit 
Carolina seu Ecloga in Laudem Principis Wallia, cui Theod. 
Haseus merito Bibl. Brem. T. iv. p. 376. (Breme 1720.) locum 
dedit.” J. L. Mosheim ad Morhofiit Librum de Pura Dictione 
Latina, Hanov. 17235.: 7 : 
we added that we should not fail to republish this excellent com- 
position in our miscellany, if any of our correspondents would 
favor us with a copy of it. We are now. enabled to gratify our 
juvenile readers, as Professor BotssonapE has most obligingly 
transcribed it for our use, 


Carotina, Ecnuoca.* Corypon, Me.isc@us, THyeEsis, 
MENALCAs, AEGON. aha 


_ Corydon. 
Thyrsis adest, Melibcee ; venit quoque ab Urbe Menalcas. 





ν τ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, Vol. ii, p. 484. 
_ * Ut misceatur magis magisque utile dulci, quo omne ferri punctum ille 
judicabat, et tedium, quod magis ac par erat, ex sanctiorum ac seyeriorum 


ea 
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Melibeus. 
Ambo hilares, Corydon; age uuntia lata reportant, 
Nam faustis nuper Carolina Augusta calendis 
Annua more suo natalia festa peregit. 


Corydon. 

Que nova jam rerum facies ! cur tempora lauro 
Cinxistis, viridemque manu gestatis olivam κα 
Unde μας hbrorum vobis aurata supellex ? 

: Melibeeus. 
Quidquid id est, magnorum aguosco munera divim : 
Cinguntur lauro heroes, pariterque poet. 
Pacis oliva decus: capitique hoc nobile porrum, 
Quod geritis, Cambros decet eternumque decebit. 

; Davidi est porrum divo sacra tessera nostro ; 
Daphnis et hoc gestat. Sed quid pastoribus, o tu 
Docta Minerva, libros, operosa volumina mittis ? 
Arcanum est animis nusquam penetrabile nostris. 
Dicite, pastores ; neque adhuc venit Hesperus, et jam 
Nune Zephyri adspirant et mitior aura Favoni. 

Ergo onus in molli hoc deponite cespite vestrum : 

Mira quidem ante oculos ea sunt spectacula nostros ! 
Thyrsis. 

Mira, fatebor enim, magis at mirabere, postquam 

Dixero quid dona hic, quid sacra volumina factum 

Significent. Ergo audite hac animisque favete. ο 
Menatlcas. 

Incipe, Thyrsi, sequar ; nam tu pars magna triumphi ; 





lucubrationum lectione forte subrepit, diminuatur ac evanescat, constitutum 
mihi est, ex intervallo carmen aliquod meditatum neque invitis Gratiis 
Musisque pactum rariusque obvium oculis tuis exhibere. Quod si nostro- 
rum in arte poetica conaminum tentamentum aliquod insertum videbis, 
cave credas me credere id teretes delicatasque tuas aures mulsurum. Nam 
neque udhuc Vario videor nec dicere Cinna Digna, sed argutos inter strepere 
anser olores. Ostendere solum animus est hic studia, quorum a puero miri- 
fico quodam amore captus fui, etiam nunc a me diligi. Fortassis etiam, 
quando tersos aliorum exasciatosque versus cum meis minus conditis contu- 
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Meque sinas tecum partiri Heliconis honores 

Alternos ; neque enim ob vilem certavimus bircum. 

Nos majora manent CAROLIN® pignora magne. 

Thyrsis. 

Huc, Galatea, veni, tuque o formosa Lycori ; 

Flava Thoe, subfusca Ephyre, pharetrata Ligea ; 

Vosque omnes tenere, sylvestria numina, Nymphe, 

Huc properate leves: vos imis Naiades undis 

Glaucum efferte caput: vos, omnibus excita pagis, 

Rustica plebs agri, pueri, innupteque puelle : 

Et vos, ὁ socil, tuque ipse bipennifer Algon, 

Cum Lycida frondator Hax, terrorque luporum, 

Alphesibcee, veni, et Damon, et dives Iola, 

Et Coryla puer, atque ingens cum falee Palemon : 

Auribus arrectis omnes consistite circum. 

Fas mihi visa loqui, Musis et Apolline digna 

Nuntia perferimus, magno quoque Daphnide digna. 
Splendida jam sese bijugis Aurora serenis 

Extulerat, puroque oriens surgebat Olympo 

Lucifer, et summos spargebat lumine montes ; 

Corripio de stramineo mea membra cubili, 

Egressusque casa me matutinus agebam, 

Qua ceelo attollit celsas Londonia turres. 

Tityrus mterea mihi fidus ovilia pastor 

Serv@t, et eductas per gramina lata capellas, 

Aut agit ad fontem, aut potat fluvialibus undis, 

Longe arcet Maurita lupos terretque Lycisca 

Latratu, dum grata urbi fero munera mulctre, 

Et farra, et siccas ardenti sidere ficus, 

Pomaque preterite servata a frigore brume : 

Perque viam tenui meditatus arundine musam 

Davidi laudes satago, tibi carmina, Dapbni, 

Dapbnidaque in sylvis revocabilis adsonat Echo, 

Et valles reboant altemo Daphnida cantu. 

Jamque propinquabam portis : simul occupat aures 

Undique letitie fremitus, simul undique plausus. 

Quum subito explosa horrendum tormenta fragorem 

ἘΣ turri ingemimant, Thamesinaque littora longe 

Exultant sonitu. Credas a sedibus imis 

Fundamenta urbis strepitu convulsa moveri. 

Clamore effusi magno per compita cives 

Discurrunt. Media e turba sese obvius offert 

#igon Cambrorum decus, et tu deinde, Menalea. 

Ile prior verbis sic nos compellat amicis : 

Salvete, o Socil, fausto venistis in urbem 

Omine, dum Caroline agitant natalia festa. 





In Laudem Principis Walla. 
Hinc subiti plausus, hinc publica gaudia vulgi. 
Sed quid vos tenet attonitos ignobile vulgus ? 
Quin agite, et viles humeris deponite merces ; 
Pista tabus, calamos, citharas aptate soridntés: 
Vobis festa dies agitur ; Carolina vocat vos 
In partem pompe : deerunt nec premia laudi; 
Pastores, mecum ad Thamesina palatia gressum 
Ferte citi, atque ipsi propius succedite pompe. 
Arreptaque manu trepidum me, teque, Menalca, 
Per fora, perque vias, perque mtervalla locorum 
Ceca trahens, nos tandem ad limia regia sistit. 


Menalcas. 
Illic ante fores ingens patet amphitheatrum, 
Alcimedontis opus, mira quod struxerat arte, 
Quale tibi ostentare nefas Sheldonia moles. 
In medio assurgit solium sublime sub auras 
Ornatu comtum vario stellisque coruscum. 
Desuper et lato se margine Conopeum 
Expandit g gemmmis auroque insigne et utrinque 
Cortinas habili revocabut fibula nodo. 
Plurimus hinc illince ramus felicis olive 
Pacis in augurium solio capita alta recurvat, 
Totaque barbaricis instrata tapetibus ima 
Floribus innumeris distinguitur Area late. 
Continuo admissi per curva sedilia cives 
Circuito vasto irrumpunt atque atr ia complent. 
Scandunt plurima pars fastigia summa domorum, 
‘Templorumque apices celsos et turribus altis 
Consistunt, avidi venientem cernere pompam. 
Thyrsis, 
Hec dum miramur taciti, et spectamus hiantes 
Magnificos arcus, operosaque pegmata molis 
Suspicimus, procul ex adversa parte theatri 
En subito ingenti panduntur murmure valve, 
Atque intus longe regalia tecta patescunt. 
Hic primum video magna procedere pompa 
Angligenos proceres ; ‘et patrum sanctior ordo, 
Et matronarum longe pulcherrima turba 
Nobilium. Has inter, Charitum stipante corona, 
Ipsa triumphali Carolina invecta curuli, 
Auro cincta comas, graditur Phoebeia dextra 
Sceptra manu gestans, ramum pacalis olive ; 
Non vultu dive absimilis, cervicibus altis 
Et forma et virtute exstans heroidas omnes. 
Quantus honos! quali se majestate ferebat ! 
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Illam adventantem fausto clamore salutant ; 
Unam omnes avidilonge admirantur, et unam 
Certatim ria iterumque iterumque tuendo, 
Vix credunt oculis ; tanta est reverentia vultus ! 
Tantus in ore decor! solium conscendit eburnum, 
Mille vibrans radios et amice fulgura lucis. 

Menaicas. 
Haud procul a solio dextra levaque sedebant, 
Proh! quanti heroes! solii tutela decusque, 
Georgius hinc (tibi Daphnis) et illine Georgius alter, 
Et pater et conjux, nuper duo fulmina belli, 
At nune, o Carolina, tue jam pacis amantes. 
Ulle prior, positis sceptro, diademate et armis, 
Palladia ipse sedet frontem redimitus oliva, 
Pacifice haud vanus pempe spectator habendus 5 ; 
Non rigido Bellonz incedit in zre, neque illum Ὁ 
Hastati circumsistunt, non horrida castra ? 
Non litui resonant, non classica Martis ; at ili 
Fortior est magna Inspirans comes unica virtus 3 3 
Et satis ipse sua se majestate tuetur. 
Alter is est quo nos gaudemus principe Cambrt, 
Augustus princeps Augusto nomune dictus. 
Vidimus hunc clave affixum puppique sedentem, 
Dum pater Hannoveram et Germanica Regna revisit, 
Explorare auras omnes atque arte magistra 
Albionis placidam librare per equera navem. 
Ante pedes, Carolina, tuos tua splendida proles, 
Per solii diffusa gradus, tres ordine nate, 
Qua Charites referunt numero et candore sorores, 
Te matrem agnoscunt risu et blando ore salutant. 
Tuque, juventutis princeps, spes altera regni, 
Friderice, o Britonum jamdudum debite terris: | 
O utinam huic pomp coram spectandus adesses, — 
Tu matri vultu similis, formague sorores 
Eeregia exequans, et avi patrisque futurus 
fEmulus, haud impar quondam virtutibus heros. 

Thyrsis. 

Consedere omnes, mtentique ora silebant. 
Maxima tum princeps solio sic infit ab alto: 
Angligene proceres, vos nobilis ordo Quiritum, 
Inclyta plebs Britonum, Fergi Arthurique nepotes, 
Vos sacra Davidi celebrantes annua Cambri: 
(Felici augurio me namque in luminis auras 
Gratulor ipsa mihi tam fausto sidere natam) 
Ore favete omnes ; dum pax yiget et bona Pallas 
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figide deposita, post aspera bella Gigantum, 
Cecropiam victrix dilectaque regna revisit, 
Quamque ipsa invenit pacata resumsit olivam, 
Ingenuz redeant, me principe, Palladis artes ; 
Divinz priscos Suada instauremus honores ; 
Debita sint Phoebo, Musis sua premia perame. 
Stat patris exemplo Phoebo Musisque favere. _ 
Est mihi censilium, festo hoc redeunte quotannis 
4E.mula propositis, pulchre pro laudis honore, 
Pignoribus, doctorum accendere corda virorum, 
Non sunt hee ludis temeranda theatra profanis. 
Sacri oratores, quibus est facundia lingue, 
Romano eloquio dignis depromite verbis 
Hymaum, quem Christo nascenti in luminis auras 
Ceetus angelici cecinere deo modulanites : 
Goria IN EXCELSIS. 

‘Tum deinde, o vates, manifesto numine pleni 
Istud, Ev 1N TERRIs PAX, vos deseribite versu 

Ausonio. Neque tu, ὁ vernacula lingua per orbem 

Anglica tam celebris, merita privabere laude ; 
Teque Dei Enca nomines Bona concelebranda VOLUN- 

TAS, 
Quis vesirim numero ex omni preludere tandem 
Incipiat? Laudis quem moverit emula virtus, 
Hand illum officio pigeat certasse priorem. 
Premia quisque feret, me judice, digna laboris ; 
Fulgebit parta donatus quisque corona. 
Menaleas, Ὁ 

Vix ea dicta dedit princeps, fremere omnia plausu 
ἘῈ strepitu ingenti circum tabulata resultant. 
Jamque orafores, quibus est data copia fandi, 
Ordine quisque suo, Latio sermone tonabant, 
Inque Dei landes magni pleno ore feruntur. 
Suecedunt docti numeroso ordine vates ; 

(Antea nam Jate volitans jam Fama per urbes 
Sparserat Ausonias celebranda Encenia paci 
Auspiciis, Carolina, tuis) videasque canoras 

Hos inflare tubas, illos resonantia plectra, 

Et citharas pulsare, alios concentibus aures 
Mulcere, ac toto spirantes pectore Phebum, 
Carmine divine super zthera tollere Pacem. 
Scilicet accensi studiis equalibus ommes 

Certant supremos ambire Heliconis honores. 

Thyrsis. : 

O tunc qualis eram! qualem tam pectore sensi 
Carminis ardorem! o si possem fundere versus 
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Afflatos meliore deo. Vis enthea mentem 

Intus agit. Demens! animo qui talia versans 
Frustra speravi tantos equare Marones! 

Quum subito nutu Carolina silentia jussit, 
Sceptrum olew quatiens et baccas lene sonantes, 
Cambriadasque vocans, roseo sic ore locuta est : 
Vos quoque, pastores, quibus alto ex there lapsi 
Aligerum cecmere chori bona nuntia Pacis, 

Jam vobis calamos tenues inflare licebit. 

Menalcas. 

Adsumus ergo alacres, retinet mora nulla vocatos. 
At prior ante alios conferta per agmina νοὶ 
/igon perrumpit, mediaque exultat arena, 
Pastorum princeps, qui quanquam a Daphnide nuper 
Fulgeat ille novis titulis et honoribus auctus, 
Pastoris tamen os habitumque referre volebat. 
Quantus amor Patrie! de collo fistula pendet. 
Olli nuda tegit crudus vestigia pero, 

Et capiti impositus Cambrorum more galerus 
Floribus ornatus variis porroque virenti. 

Velabat latos humeros villosaque membra 
Cambra lacerna rigens setoso 6 vellere capra. 
Pastorale pedum qua dexteritate gerebat ! 

Tum sic affatus Carolinam hee incipit σοι. 

Aegon. 

Accipe que tibi Ceretico de monte Camcenz 
Dona ferunt, ole sacram de fronde coronam, 

Et citharam, et Cambro missos ab Apolline versus, 
/Eternum quos ediscant repetantque nepotes ; 
Accipe que calathis nostra munuscula Nymphe 
Cambriades mittunt, sinceri in pignus amoris, 
Luteolum calthe florem, casiamque recentem, 
Liliaque et violas et purpureos hyacinthos. 

Hec tua sunt, ad te redeunt hac, maxima princeps. 
Si prima dicam repetens ab origine Cambros, 
Nos Iaphetiade a magno gens orta Gomero ; 
Nos sumus antiquo Curetum sanguine creti 

Et Vatum Cybeles: Salios dixere Latini; 

Nos Druidum genus, heroum qui grandia facta et 
Gesta ducum caninus, belli pacisque labores. 
Ceretici colles priscum testantur honorem, 

Et Druidum saltus, Silluriaque arva tot annos 
Servata, et sevis bellorum infracta procellis. 
Carmine fatidico decantet Cambria pacem, 

Que semper secura sul, quacumque paravit 

Vel Saxo, vel Danus atrox, Gallusve superbus, 
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Ipsa tot intactam fovit per secula pacem. 

illic non litui, non Martis classica possunt 

ZEternam placide gentis turbare quietem ; 

Et metus omnis abest, sed adest sincera voluptas, 

Morum prisca fides et fraudis nescia virtus. 

Vivite felices, mea gaudia, vivite, Cambri. 

Promite, Pastores, divine encomia pacis, 

Quz non excedant bis centum carmina: plura 

Nec poscit princeps, et amant compendia Muse. 

Thyrsis. 

Tu nimis, ὁ A.gon, das arcto limite nobis 

Intra bis centum concludere carmina pacem, 

Quam non tota simul bis mille poémata condant. 

Menalcas. 

Atqui nos etiam hoc penso Carolina levavit, 

ipsa representans decora omnia Pacis, in unum 

Conglomerata locum. Dubitas? quin tu aspice, Thyrsi. 

Ecquid opus verbis ? loquitur res ipsa; stupenda 

Mirare hec tot magnarum compendia rerum. 

Ecce tibi ante oculos, qua toto pulchrior orbe 

Nulla fuit, dive Pacis versatur imago. 

Dum solio hoc mediam sese Carolina locavit, 

Ipsa mihi visa est labi Pax aurea ceelo. 

Aspice Palladia quos gestat ab arbore ramos, 

Quosque virens jucundo incurvat pondere bacea; 

Atque has florentes, cerealia munera, aristas. 

Cernis ut elate fulgur venerabile frontis 

Emicat, et radios partes diffundit in omnes ὃ 

Quotque modis miti Clementia ludit in ore, 

Divinumque afflat pulchre virtutis amorem ? 

Ut Tyria fulget chlamide auroque intertexta, 
olsque nitens scintillat purpura gemmis ? 

Talem fingebat Pacem Romana vetustas ; 

Pisxisse haud aliam forma voluisset Apelles. 

En solio sublimis et alta in luce coruseans, 

Jam sedet Ausonii prases veneranda senatus, 

Et gaudet doctis edicere jura Cameenis. 

Ecquis-erit posthac Pindi qui spernat honores? 

Non hic fixa vides sacris in postibus arma 

Perfida, nec debellatorum signa Gigantum. 

Civiles exosa fugit pax alma triumphos, 

Queque furor tulerat, Clementia supprimit arma. 

Quin etiam proceres vel justi spicula Martis 

Sponte manu abjiciunt, viridemque insignis olive 

Accipiunt ramum, pulchre jam Pacis amantes. 

Pro galea immiti caput ornat sectile porrum, 
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Et pro lorica pracingunt pectora zone. 
Otia Pacis amat bellum Mars ipse perosus. 
Heec facies, hee est formose Pacis imago. 
Aegon: 
Pergite, Cambriades, jam blande commoda Pacis 
Pandite, dum ridet facies pulcherrima ceeli 5 
Dum jam vere novo leti per gramina flores 
Luxuriantur agris, dumque omnis germinat arbos, 
Dum fugit in rivos placido levis unda susurro ; 
Dum circum modulantur aves et garrula suaves 
Exercent per colla modos cantuque lacessunt. 
Menatcas. 
Ergo age si quid habes, A.gounis jussa capesse. 
Ocy us alternis iterum volar cernere tecum 
Versibus, in nullo inferior tibi, Thyrsi, futurus. 
Thyrsis. 
Jungite jam tauros, pueri, atque incumbite aratris : 
Turgida mollite jain credite semina glebe, 
Agricole, Cereris quibus est data cura colende ; 
Dat Mars, dat Bellona locum, positoque flagello 
Hinc procul, hine fugit scissa Discordia palla. 
Jam Pax alma colit terras. ‘le ergo auspice, Daphat, 
Nunc reparare licet sevi dispendia belli. 
Menalcas. 
Falleris, o Thyrsi. En fatis melioribus uti 
Daphnis adbuc dederit, referens Saturnia regna, 
Aureaque antique renovabit secula vite. 2 
Terra feret fructus ἐ ΠΥ] 510 6. vomeris usu 
Sponte sua, uulloque hominum cogente labore. 
Omnis perpetua late florescet arista 
Campus, et Hybleo sudabunt melle geniste, 
Nectareque et niveo spumabunt flumina lacte. 
Thyrsis. 
Ludite, oves tenere’; per pascua eurrite, taurl, 
Gramineum ad fontem ; ; mollique in cespite prone 
Nunc hyemem ridete, lupos ridete, capella. 
Hic nobis dulces saltus, hic pascua nota 
Restituit bonus. O, inquit, modo pascite tauros ; 
Jam tuti tacitas collo suspendite avenas, 
Et desueta diu responsent carmina colles. 
Ergo omnes, veluti Phoebo Panique quotannis, 
Octo vices festis statuent tibi sacra diebus, 
Cereticisque diu, Daphuni o, cantabere sylvis. 
Menaleas. ‘ 
Ecce mex prato capra funduntur aperto, 
Per campos ubi adhuc triplici circumdata fossa 
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Rhesi castra ducis videas, et montibus arces 
Merviniz impositas, subjectaque rura Silurum, 
Et liquidos fontes, sylvas, et pascua, et amnes. 
Exc saltu petit abrupti cava scrupea saxi ; 
Nititur hac morsu teretes avellere juncos, 
Aut salices, humilisve rapit virgulta salicti ; 
Illa jugi residens clivoso in tramite pendet ; 
Lascivique agni et molles simul artubus hedi 
Cornigeras matres per florida prata sequuntur. 
Hane Pacem ruri, hee ἴδοις bonus otia Daphnis. 
Huic quoque Pastores nostri solemnia solvant, 
Ht Fauni, et Nymphe ludant, agitentque choreas 
Panque et Hamadryades, et capripedes Satyrisci. 
Thyrsis. 
Sed majora mihi, mecumque fatere, Menalca, 
Versibus evolyenda manent bona munera. Pacis. 
Menalcas. 
Magna quidem, fateor, sed grandi hec digna cothurno. 
Thyrsi, cave ; agresti nimium ne fide Camecene. 
Ante tamen Daphnis, quem rustica Musa vocabat, 
Nowine sit proprio dictus tibi Georgius ingens, 
Cum duce Cappadocum invicto, quo preside gaudet, 
Et tutelarem sibi vindicat Anglia Divum, 
Georgius Angligenum nunc rex et gloria gentis, 
Cappadoce et fama et virtutibus altior Heros. 
Is sublimis equo, si vera est fama, draconem, 
Monstrum horrendum, ingens, hasta confodit ; at le 
Longe aliud monstrum, quo non truculentior ulla 
Pestis et ira Detim Scoticis sese extulit oris, 
Perniciem Pacis (cui dira REBELLIO nomen) 
Conterit ; et postquam victis Pius ipse pepercit, 
Ilium jam superis equat Clementia Divis. 
Thyrsis. 
Vix bona pax Anglis male tuta ostenderat ora, 
Nec dum compositi belli armorumque tumultus, 
/Ere cavo increpitans Discordia foederis expers 
Spargebat causas odiorum irasque movebat. 
Szpe renarrabat, veterum memor illa malorum, 
Nescio quem heredem spretum violataque jura, et 
Que memorare nefas, Musis indigna relatu. 
Hinc odia, hinc inimicitiz, sanique furores 
Confuse plebis, cecique licentia ferri. 
‘Talis erat Patriz nimis infelicis imago. 
Georgius accelerans uno ictu demetit Hydram, 
Seditionis opus ; nec posthac amplius ausa 
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Ferre diem lymphata cohors, gelidaque sub Areto 
Se tegit, e Scoticis nusquam emerstt ra eavernis. 


Menaleas. 
Ac veluti infestum per jugera lzta colonns, 
Quum sequitur flammis audax uliricibus anguemt ; 
Hic si forte fuga male cautus intrat acutas 
Spinarum latebras ant septa impervia ruris, 
Agricola accelerat, supponit sentibus ignem ; 
Continuo spinis crepitantibus ater ad auras 
Erigitur fumus ; jam horrendum sibilat anguis, 
Aique intus eyros sese contorquet in omnes, 
Ac tandem exiliens dirum vomit ore venenum, 
Indignansque petit loca foeta palustribus undis : 
Georgius haud aliter premit implacabile moustrum, 
Conjurata odia et srevas compesc uit iras. 
Tum demum miseris vacuatas civibus urbes 
Accipiens, viduosque suis cultoribus agros, 
Repplevit numerum exequans augensque priorem, 
Oppidaque, ingenti multum quassata ruina, 
Prostratisque solo late mcerentia templis, 
Restituit, primoque dedit splendeseere cultu. 
Thyrsis. 

Ὁ quam te memorem, Georgi! quam fortibus ausis, 
Robore ceu firmo ventorum Hamina quercus, 
Aut rupes fluctus scopulo excurrente marinos, 
Sic undas rerum excipiens, et plena periclis 
Multa, din casus victor superaveris ones, 
Et profugam tandem revocaris ad otia pacem. 

᾿ Τρ51 etiam immeriti Pacem sensere benignam, 
Quos amens furor et scelerum vesana cupido 
Egit precipites patriam subvertere ferro. 
Omnibus indulges veniam, et dum pareere gandes, 
Parcendo mutas animos flectisque rebeltes. 
Et quos longa dies tenuit caligine mersos 
Mittis carceribus ; 5 quos denique consclus error 
Εἰ legum timor extrenias exegit im or as, 
Et patriam fugiendo, alio Sus" sole coegit 
Vitam infelicem multos agitare sub annos, 
Edictis blande revocas. Illi agmine longo 
Diversi veniunt de partibus orbis, et ultro 
Promissam pro jure tuo das, optime, pacem. 
Quin tua predones pelagi Clementia vicit. 
Undique se portus, sese maria omnia pandunt, 
Barbaricisque onerala opibus tuto Anglica classis, 
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Post tot vota redux, nostris allabitur oris. 
Dum foecunda Ceres complet de divite fundo 
Horrea, et immensas concedit prodiga messes, 
Effunditque omnes de cornu Copia gazas. 
O fortunati tanto sub rege Britanni! 

Menalcas. 
Sed que composius accessit gloria rebus! 
Solis ab occasu si spectas solis ad ortum, 
Sub pedibus jam cuncta vides vertique regique 
Arbitrio. Nec tantum iu jure vocabere, Georgi, 
DeFrEeNsor ΤΙΡΕΙ, PaTRia PATER, optime regum ; 
Quin etiam OCEANi DOMINATOR et ARBITER ORBIS, 
Vunparor pacis, Romani Cesaris instar. 
Nam nostris pestquam votis respondit Olympus, 
Per te jam sperant Pacem Borealia regna. 
‘Tot guoque fessa malis tendit Germania dextram ; 
Ipse tuo arbitrio Cesar sua jura remittit ; 
Nec mediatorem pacis detrectet lberus, 
Quadruplici tandem sociorum foedere victus ; 
Quin te ‘Turea ferox, Cliristi infensissimus hostis, 
Quique tuam olim virtutem est expertus in armis, 
Implorans pacem (bello dum fulminat [strum 
Eugenius,) taa jam supplex vestigia lambit. 
Sic, duce te, quum reddiderit Deus otia terris, 
Aurea restituent concordes swcula Parce ; 
Pacatus gemino volvetur cardine mundus, 
Virtutesque tuas omnis venerabitur etas. 

Aigon. 

Vivite felices, mea gaudia, vivite, Cambri. 
Hee satis. Agrestes non displicuere Cameene, 
Accipite, o socn, grato que munera vultu 
Dat Carolina suis culto pro carmine Cambris, 
Bina hee divine sacrata volumina legis. 
Accipite has et Apollinea de fronde coronas, 
Hasque manu gestate oleas, insignia pacis : 
Addidit ista sui erga vos in pignus amoris. 
Omnia namque prius magni majora tulere 
Premia que posuit virtuti debita princeps, 
Vates et Granta et Rhedycina ab Apolline missi: 
Vatibus emeritis debetur laurea Phoebi. 
Vivite felices, mea gaudia, vivite, Cambri. 
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IN SOLEMNIINAUGURATIONE A MULE LA- 
TIN SOCIETATIS Lucpunenstis, HABITA IN 
ZDIBUS INGENUARUM ARTIUM, ANNO MDCCCXV. 
X11 CAL. FEBR.; A P. RUSCA, Eyusdem Societatis 
atgue Itahce Fundatore ac Preside ; Membro Aca- 
demiarum Scientiarum, Literarum et Artium Auguste 
Laurinorum, Pistorit, Aretii, etc. 





Quon diuturno jam tempore exoptabam ut fas mihi esset aliquot 
vehementis desiderii juvenes in unum congregatos, ad Latinum se 
colloquium exercenfes audire et alloqui; si quid forte contra Latini 
eloquil indolem peccaretur, brevi notare, atque ad rectam proba- 
tamque rationem exigere ; ac demum Latinis exemplaribus Inter- 
pretandis, si qui insint difficultatibus explanandis, quibusque pas- 
sim nitent, veneribus indigitandis, perfectam Romane Lmguz spe- 
clem tum nitidiorem aspectu, tum acquisitu faciliorem  eshi- 
bere; id tandem, supremo regiv Universitatis preside annuente, 
contigisse, incredibili sane perfundor lzetitie voluptate, amplissim: 
provineie civitatisque Prafecti, doctissime Academie Rector, 
vosque omnes, quotquot adestis, lectissim1 Auditores. Videbam 
enim, mecumque im animo considerabam, matua Linguarum, 
Citing et Gallic versione, ilo quidem rem adduci, ut m ambabus 
haud peenitend: processus existerent, at imparem tamen inde La- 
tine utilitatem constare et incrementum. Cue cum ilarum nu- 
mero censeatur que mortue dicuntur, ad novam quasi vitam re- 
surgere haudquaquam posse videatur, nisi cum intima scriptor um 
veterum consvettidii® Ton impensa modo scribendi exercitatio, 
verum loquendi quoque assiduitas conjungatur. Maxima igitur 
habenda ili gratza est preclarissimo Viro, supremo studiorum 
Preesidi, cujis auspicis hane ingredi datur Latine Lingue excolen- 
de optimam viam, nihilque mihi superest aliud expetendum quam 
ut quz vobis, ornatissimi Socictatis Candidati, meo incessit obse- 
quendi ardentissimo Latinas in Literas studio, eadem quam plu- 
rimos vestri similes voluntas occupet, qui brevi interdum a nego- 
tiis secedentes, nobiscum simul conveniant, augustam earum ve- 
nustatem dignitatemque quasi regiam contemplaturi, Eo majori 
siquidem ardore, quo numero plures, me potius comite, quam 
duce, amoenos antiqui temporis campos peragrantes, duin flores 
immensa copia carpetis, quibus hodiernus vester magis magisque 
adornetur scribendi loquendique veluti cultus, mirum profecto, 
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gam uberem senteitiarum segetem comparaveritis, quibus nec 
uidocilem usus disciplinam desideretis, pretioso scilicet aucti rerum 
compendio, que ad negotia gerenda magis quam verba, auctore 
‘fullio, conducunt ; et quodcumque vos precipue. teneat vel artis 
vel scienti genus, non parvam inde eidem in dies frugis accessio- 
nem fiert sentiatis. Que licet vobis, ornatissimi Candidati, per- 
suasa jam esse vestra in dando Societati nomine alacritas duculen- 
tissimo mihi sit argumento, verumtamen magis ut commune in- 
vicem nobis studium gratulemur, quam ad strerue illi operandum 
vos ut horter, de laudibus Latine Lingue dui dissero, plenam 
Jlam majestatis, plenam voluptatis, plenam denique utilitatis esse, 
qua meliori potero ratione, demonstrabo. Quod dum lubens me- 
ritoque conor, lectissimi Auditores, vosque in primis, amplissimi 
province civitatisque Prefecti, doctissime studiorum Academize 
Rector, quando benignitati erga me vestre xeque ac ardenti vestro 
in Literas studio, huc vos conferende, velificati estis, adeo mihi 
rogandi non videmiui, ut me dicentem facilitate vestra sustentetis, 
ut eternam potius tanti promeriil memoriam in me recipierdam 
existimem. 

1. Plurimi quacue wtate, hisce potissimum extremis annis ex- 
titere, qui Latinas Literas nihili penderent ; magnam etiam partem 
qui sin igni, at tineis damnandos omnino codices arbitrarentur, qui- 
bus ad nostram usque xtatem optima sorte servate pervenere. Is- 
tiusce generis homines mihi si auditores contigissent, ab iis incipe- 
rem confutandis, que contra Latinas objici Literas solent. At 
enim vero perexquisita humanitas vestra, amplissimi provineie 
civitatisque Prefect; que tibi privatim semper fuit, nunc vero 
publice est erga Literas Seicntasque cura, doctissime hujusce 
Academix Rector; qui tandem vos, quotquot hic adestis, Cives 
Lugdunenses, afficere precipue debet Romanas in  reliquias 
amor, immo etiam pictas satis monet, extemplo ut illius aggrediar 
Lingue laudes, cujus ad vos maxime debeat tuitio pertinere. In 
quibus quidem persequendis, utinam, Auditores ornatissimi, quod 
non partzn ad nobilitatem confert, discussis antiqui temporis tene- 
bris, ejusdem querendo possim certam* originem cousequi! Cum 
enim, juxta Poétam, fortes creentur fortibus et bonis, cujus tam 
insignia documenta indelis prebuit, ex illa si capiatur conjectura, 
proclive est mtelligere haud mediocrem in hac Lingua splendorem 
generis et claritatem extitisse. Quicumgue non a limine Romanas 
Literas salutaverit, probe novit vel a Plauto ad Tereutium, ne ad 
“Ciceronem dicam, £1 quis reputet, octoginta nempe annorum spa- 
tio, immensum quantum illa profecerit, et quibus ipsa jam presta- 





* Multa ab Etruscis, Volscis, Oscis, Sabinis ac finitimis populis; plur 
vero a Greca, precipue Kolica Lingua in Latinum sermonem vocabula flux 
1556 constat ex Dionysto Halicarnasseo et ex Quinctiliuno. 
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bat, quot quanteque accesserint venustates. Verum que illi primo 

ὐμυὸν videtur infensa esse remotissima a nobis vetustas temporum, 
non leve suppeditat argumentuim illius dignitatem asserendi. Na- 
tura enim 510] “pipe Far quisque sentit, ut antiquitatem que redo- 
leant, cujusque tandem generis illa sint, inimici temporis elapsa 
injurlis, €a quamyis minima, incredibili nos re verentia percellant. 
itaque tam multa quoque tempore, nulla laborum, nulla per-cu- 
Jorum ratione habita, suscepta sunt, quotidieque terra marique 
itinera suscipiuntur, reliqua ut monumenta invisantur, quibus 
merito superbit Italia ; qua adeo triste in nobis veteris Grecie 
desiderium fovent; quorum denique testimenio Algyptiorum vel 
doctrinam vel potentiam etiam nunc multis post seculis admiramur. 
Quam magnho autem sumtu conquiruntur undique, nonnullam 
veteris etatis que memoriam renovent! Quanto asservantur in- 
venta studio! quam se beatum facit, si quis multam reliquiarum 
vim vel τώρα vel Romane Gentis ostentet! Jam vero quid 
eorum que videantur hic in terris, cum lingua valeat jure meri- 
toque conferri? Si enim quelibet Lingua organum illius facultatis 
est qua aque ac ratione a brutis animantibus secernimur, quid cum 
illa commune, queso, sit operi vel peritissimi artificis, quamvis 
strenuum ducem, quamyis cloquentem oratorem, quamvis insignem 
vatem, quamvis denique celebrem vel cpibus vel virtute vel sa- 
pientia principem exhibeat? Omuixm siquidem que ab antiqui- 
tate profecta ad nos suut, statue precipuo habentur in pretio, 
cum preesertim quorum imagi inem reddant, eorum meritis artifi- 
cium respondeat. Sed quantuli hoc ipsum  revera esset, misi 
Lingue extitissent, quorum subsidio nomuna virerum, sensa, facta, 
dicta i ipsa Cognoverimus, animorum uno verbo simulacra nostris 
propemodum oculis subjice rentir! Quanta igitur majes state di- 
cenda Latina est Lingua, cujus tanta antiquitas est, ut certa ejus 
nos lateat origo ! 

Quid quod hac Lingua non ab antiquitate modo commendatur, 
verum ilius fuit prieterea populi quo nullus umquam cultior, nullus 
equi observantior, nullus vere laudis appetentior, nullus qui clariora 
vel prudentiz vel fortitudinis documenta ediderit? Cum oratio imago 
sit animi, rationis interpres, mentis utampliand, sic prodende ad- 
miniculum, ejusdem, ut ita dicam, sensuum, judiciorum, cogitatio- 
num referre colorem debet, ἌΡ ab aninn divitits ditior, ac tan- 
dem usdem, quibus ille, ornamentis pari ratione enliescere. Quam 
altos igitur Latina Lingua in nobis reverentiw sensus excitet, Audi- 
tores ornatissimi, cogitantibus hac urbis forum, hac reipublice 
sacrarlum, augustissimam scilicet longo annorum tractu_perso- 
nuisse curiam, ac gravissima ibi agitata “negotia ; ; hac consilii plena 
senatus-consulta Jonge lateque vel remotissimis gentibus perlata, 
sapienter conceptas leges, salutaria proposita edicta; preclaros 
hane intonuisse oratores, quo innocentes contra calumnias tegerent 
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improborum, scelestos profligarent reipublice hostes, concitatam 
multitudinem ad z2quam rationem revocarent ; bac tandem fortissi- 
mos eosdemque prudentissimos duces vel intempestive ardentium 
naimios spe impetus cohibuisse, vel segnium in bello nulitum ani- 
mos ad egregia non raro esse facinora adhortatos! 

Quid miram igitur, si tot virorum exculta ingeniis, tot ilustribus 
doctrine ornatibus expolita, tantum roboris nacta sit, ubertatis et 
eleganti, ut quam a Populo Romano gloriam acceperit, am plis- 
simo eidem feenore retulerit? Quis enim Romanam in bello vir- 
tutem, in judiciis zquitatem, modestiam in prosperis, in adversis 
fortitudinem rebus ? quis erga socios fidem ? humanitatem in victos ὃ 
quis tandem opes? quis potentium? quis in Superos pictatem nosset, 
nisi candido illo suo sublimiqve stylo graphice depinxisset ea pre 
ceteris Livius, extulisset, immortalitati commendasset ? Quis 1m- 
perium sequasse terris, ut Poéte verbis utar, Olympo vero animos, 
felicemque adeo fuisse prole virfim, letamque Deum partu Romam 
illam comperisset, 

Que septem una sibi muro circumdedit arces? 

Cujus tandem attollerent etiam nunc admiratione animum Catones, 
Decii, Torquati, Camiili, Cossi, Fabii, Marceili, Scipiones, in- 
numerabilesque alii, qui tanta virtute, totque tam fortiter feliciter- 
que gestis rebus patria vel salutem defensarunt, vel «ternam con- 
diderunt famam, nisi quam gravitatem Latin Liter a rebus mu- 
tuate erant memoratu dignissimis, summa ipse elegantia, nume~- 
risque omnibus absoluta facundia compensarent? Ni preter Li- 
vium, Sallustius, Caesar, multique alii non infime note historici 
non magis in se ipsi, quam in Romanam rem universi terrarum 
orbis et suo tempore et cunctis dcinde seculis convertissent oculos? 
Ni tandem, ut ceteros omittam, singulare illud humani ingenii 
prodigium Cicero, cujus Seneca eloquentiam solam Romano Im- 
perio parem judicavit, ejusdem imperil pradicationem remotius 
divina dicendi arte, quam Romana facerent arma, protulisset ὃ 

Itaque cum tantum a vetustate generositatem duxerit Latina 
Lingua ; tantum illi decoris a Romano Populo conugerit ; tantum 
vicissim ex ea sibi honoris adjunctum senserit Romanus Populus; 
cum denique tam multis preclarisque floruerit Romana Lingua 
scriptoribus, mirabimur, Auditores, preclarissima Athenwa, non 
divine medo sed et humane sapientiz illam tradende adhibuisse ὃ 
Principes omnium summos Societatum pactiones, foederum leges, 
condiilones pacis eidem diu credendas duxisse ἢ ac demum Roma- 
nam Ecclesiam, non ferendis tantum legibus, sacrisque ubique 
faciundis, sed ceteris quoque publicis privatisque et precibus et 
supplicationibus, utpote majestatis plenam, perpetuo ac. tenacis- 
aime retinuisse ? 

2. Sed ne cnipiam fortasse videatur Latina Lingua, cui tantum 
majestatis attribuo, tantum adjudico dignitatis, ita severo super- 
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cilio, tam aspero esse habitu, ut ne minimam quidem cultoribus 
voluptatem polliceatur, testes vos appello, quicumque navam huic 
operam dedistis, Auditores. Equidem, ut pro vobis respondeam, 
quando eadem studia pares ingenerare sensus In animis solent, om- 
nino absimilem censens mulieri pigmentis oblite, cui quo propius 
accesseris, eo certius rugas etatisque detegas damna, illi potius 
hance Linguam compare, que ad via sentibus vepribusque consi- 
tam Herculem invitabat Xenophonteum. Nonnulle enim propo- 
site sunt difficultates initio vincende ; quidam sese prima fronte 
labores offerunt exantlandi; sed eo ubi pertigeris, ut familiariter 
uti scriptoribus queas, proh Superiimmortales! qua non perfundi- 
tur suavitate animus ! quid habent huic simile gemme ? quid vasa 
affabre coelata? quid Apicie coena? quid Sirenum voces ipse ὃ 
quid uno verbo quelibet alia irritamentane dicam, an oblectamenta? 
Longe alia sunt sane ac diversi prorsus generis, multoque subli- 
mioris nature, que nobis abunde Latinis ex Literis suppetunt. 
Norunt experientia homines, quorum ad bruti, delapsa natura non 
sit, quam potiores sint animi voluptates, ration! Cconjuncte, que 
hominem delectando perficere consuevere. Quas vero Latine Li- 
tere improbo studio largiuntur, illas experti qui sunt, neque in 
honoribus, neque poiro in 115 ad quae divitie comparantur, quod 
ilis conferant, invenire se posse fateantur. Sola enim Latina Lin- 
gua, a Graca ubi discesseris, ornatus cujusque capax est; sola 
contrahi, laxarique pro re uata valet; solam ad numerorum et 
sententiarum flectas varietatem ; nullam denique magis verborum 
luminibus illustres, figuris exornes, ac miris tranglationtbus locuple- 
tes. Ex varia precipue in nominibus terminatione, qua cum vul- 
gares Lingue careant, signis prepositis opus habent, tam facilis 
in hac verborum trajectio est, tamque libera partium collocatio, ut 
salva semper orationis perspicuitate, oppido quam bellus ordo, 
quam stiavis numerus, quam vehemens dicliouis persepe robur 
enascatur. Jam que vocabulorum ubertas! que significationum 
foecunditas! quam magna particularum, que quasi sermonis 
fibre sunt, multitudo! que inde nexus facilitas et gratia! ubi ele- 
gantiora reperies verbaf quaque sive simplicia sive composita, 
magis accommode rerum imagmem pre se ferant? Nihil dicam de 
accentuum varietate, mhil de consonantium et vocalium Jiterarum 
permistione, quibus tantus oration’ concliatur lepos, ut mihil nu- 
merosius incidat m aures, mhil in animum jucundius illabatur, 
Atque hec de interna Lingue ad commendationem aptitudine. 
Quid nune de auctoribus loquar qui cum perpetuum ac insigne 
hujusce assertionis argumentumn prestitere, tum vere nobili_ seri- 
bendi modo, ac vario, quas tractant, rerum genere ac natura, im- 
mensa complent animos admiratione? Rerum magnitudine capi- 
tur hominis ad grandia nati animus? In promtu est ill, quam 
locutus sum, Patavini historia, qua nulla ngentiores virtutis bellice 
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res, nulla civilem que prudentiam spectant, majori numero com- 
plectitur. Arridet autem in historico verboram lenitas? apta col- 
locatio? wquabilis ac nature accommoda concinnitas, que cum 
rerum quas memorat, ordine ac dignitate consentiens, totum quid 
efficiat admirandum? Aut id in Cesare, aut nemime in alio pro- 
fecto reperias. ‘Uhucydideum optas morem, quo creberrimis ac 
locupletissimis sententiis historia decoretur ac niteat? Nimis ela- 
boratam fortasse in eo orationem offendas, ceterum nemo Sallus- 
tio, quam modo dixi laudem, excelso messe gradu denegaverit. 
Sed ut ceteros historicos pretermittam, plurimos ambigui nominis 
scriptores: ut Fioratium, brevitatis ergo, taceam, Ovidiam alios- 
que poétas, quos, Latinas qui Literas excoluerit, non sine magna 
perlegat voluptate, numqua alia Lingua varietate Maroni prastan- 
tem aliquem ostendat, cujus poéma Macrobius, minime sane as- 
pernandus auctor, rerum nature mundoque comparavit? quam enim 
multiplex natura est, quantaque varietate facies universi distingui- 
tur, tam multiplicem Virgilii eloquentiam probat exemplisque con- 
firmat ex eodem poémate dedactis. Namque ut m orbe terrarum 
montes hic videas extolli, illic immensos patere campos, hic flores 
herbis intermixtos varie splendescere, uberibus illic tellurem sege- 
tibus vestiri; qua vagari sylvis vastisque solitudinibus feras, qua do- 
mibus templisyue industriam homines pietatemque testari suam: 
alibi liquidos scaturire fontes, alibi flamina ruptis marginibus ex- 
undare, lacubus alibi marique discern aridum ac separari; non 
dissimili ratione Virgiliano in carmine, modo sublime sese ferentem 
majestatem, modo late rerum copia diffundi, modo cogi in angus- 
tum adinireris; qua vultus Deorum, et miras virtutum species, 
qua ferarum moustrorumque horribilem cernas aspectum, qua de- 
nique vividissimis variisque coloribus pingi res plenamque testari 
auctoris ubertatem ingenii; alibi Ararim dicas xquali fluentem 
lenitate, Rhodanum alibi coeco delabentem impetu, nullis usquam 
aggeribus coércendum, ut, quod de Proteo Virgilius ipse disit : 
Omnia transformet sese in miracula rerum. 

Que si omnia tam mirabili tenent legentes suavitate, qua, ut ad 
relegendum szpius invitat, ita major semper intensiorque capiatur, 
quid de altero dicamus Latine Lingu lumine, Ciceronem loquor, 
qui tam multa orationis genera sectatus cum sit, In omnibus sum- 
mus, sibique par, non idem tamen in omnibus esse videatur ? Ego 
quidem cum gratiam habeo Latine Lingue, cujus ductu tanti viri 
consuetudinem a teneris inivisse me profiteor, tum ejus ubi inge- 
nium, mores, doctrinam, ac flexanimam illam imcepi dicendi vim 
degustare, adeo in me crevit in dies amor et admiratio, ut ubi- 
cumque non ejus imago, sed nomen ipsum occurrat oculis, exiliat 
mihi cor, recreetur animus, Mensque supra se ipsam videatur ex-~ 
tolli. Quid enim vero ejusdem acrius eloquentia? quid validius, 
seu Antonium insectatur, seu Verrem exagitat, seu Clodianvs 
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furores impetit, seu Catilinam ex urbe furentem audacia, sce- 
Jus anhelantem exterminat? Quid pictius aliquando? quid flo- 
ridius ? quid dulcius? Sive enim circuitu: verborum  utitur, 
sive membratim, cesimque dicit, sive hec duo genera intermis- 
cenda judicat, incredibili semper satiantur voluptate aures, ut mhil 
prorsus desiderent amplius, Pro Archia cum diceret, pro lege 
Manilia, pro Marcello, ut innumera sileam loca, nonne omnes 
rhetorum arculas, cuncta excussisse myrothecia videatur? Quis 
eo benevolentiam aptius aucupatur, diligentius judices docet, 501- 
entius attentionem conciliat ? 4115 brevius narrat? quis lucidius ¢ 

quis ornatius ? quis magis eo scite dispomit ? quis Artin com- 
move et? cul majorem reperias varietatem? tot sales, facetiasque? 
tain venustum, tam politum, tam copiosum dictionis genus? Quis 
uno verbo hoc oratore dignior ut, judice Quinctiliano, Jam Cicera 
non hommis sed eloquentia nomev habeatur. Sed quod Grecis in 
Literis frustra queras, Latine ut proprium sibi vindicent, perfecit 
ipse Cicero, qui philosophiam facultatemque dicendi natura con- 
junctas, hommum deinde socordia separatas, miro artificio copu- 
laverit. Neque enim satis habuit eloquentiam foro tantum et sub 
selliis judicum et Curie parietibus contineri; liberam toto ceelo 
evagar1 jussit, reclusisque nature: terminis, ad ipsum nature pa- 
rentem ascendere et impervia nostris oculis, philosophia duce, per- 
scrutarl, quodgue vullo in auctore reperias vel imtricatissima tam 
facile tamque tractat eleganter, ut, illa dum legis, non inter phi- 
losopborum vepreta, sed in ameenissimis Pieridum hortis suaviter 
tibi deambulare videaris. 

9. Sed inepte me fecisse animadverto, Auditores, qui volupta- 
tem hanc maxime nature hommis consentaneam ab utilitate se- 
junxerim, que Latinis ex Literis percipiatur. In hasee enim trans- 
ferrl potest quod de uno Cicerone Fabius, voluptatem, quam ex 
illo quis caperet, magni esse profectus argumentum asserebat. 
Cujus quidem jucundee utilitatis ea vis est, ut pre illa Socrates 
nihili omnino faceret vitam ipsam. Hic enim leet Delphici ora- 
cull testimonio sapientissimus ompium judicatus, tanto tamen dis- 
cendi ardore wstuabat, ut non semel, sed sape, si fierl posset, 
velle se mori affirmaret, quo colloqut Sibi cae Orpheo, Muszxo, 
Hesiodo atque Homero liceret. 'lantum tribuebat ille praee laro~ 
rum doctrina hommum consuetudini. Nune quid aliud agunt Lati< 
ne Litere, nisi ad beataim nos vitam adducunt, in qua non sa- 
pientis modo alicujus dictum excipere, sed cum viris in omni doc- 
trine genere excellentibuis assidue vivere, cum illis philosophari, 
illorum precepta exaudire, ac sapientia liceat ilorum  perpe- 
tuo τ] ἢ Idque eo fac ilius tutiusque quod quovis tempore nobis 
presentes adsint, nobiscum rusticari ament, peregrinari non recu- 
sent, nostram von dedignentur mscitiam, divites vel potentes ege- 
nis Inopibusve non anteferant, sola nobis ad eos diligentia aditum 
faciat, assiduitas vero vel retrusissima eorum sensa perspicere me-= 
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reatur ; queque nobiscum communicant, tot cujusque retro seculi 
prudentium judicio comprobata cum sint, secur prorsus erroris 
ediscamus. Quod quanti sit, illi sane norunt, 
Quos tetigit jactu certus ad ossa Deus. 

Divitiz enim inde nobis proveniunt que nec eripi valeant neque sur- 
ripi, sapientia scilicet et eloquentia, quarum altera rationem, oratio- 
nem altera cum perficiant, tanto hs sublimius supra vulgus ac tur- 
bam erigimur, quanto his distamus a brutis auimantibus “intervallo. 
Neque hac dus dissero, scriptores tantum loquor, Romanum qui 
nomen illustraverunt, sed illos etiam qui Romanos feliciter imitati, 
tot tantosque scientie thesauros tam eleganti ac nobili ornaios for- 
ma posteris tradidere. Quare omnibus Latine Litere disciplinis 
sin necessari, at perquam utiles habende sunt, Hinc magua sibi 
agen rdi instramenta, et laudis ornamenta comparant Medicina et 
Jurisprudentia, quarum prior, benefica et mits facultas, salu- 
britath corporum consulit, posterior vero societatem humani 
generis incolumem continet. Ex Literis Latinis sua ad munera 
instructiores fiunt Religionis divinique juris interpretes, iidemque | 
Medici animorum. Ex i ipsis Reges conditoresque legum Legem 
illam edocentur, quam Pindarus omnium mortalium et immorta- 
lium reginam non minus eleganter quam vere nominavit. At, in- 
quiunt hic Latinitatis osores, vel ignavie nexi, perperam tantum 
illi opera, tantum insumitur temporis, cum pler esque, ne dicam 
omnes, precipuos in illa scriptores veruaculum in sermonem ab 
eruditis viris translates esse videamus.. Verum, ut omittam eos 
qui Ingenio summopere valeant atque doctrina, « aliorum scriptis, 
tamquam hederas parietibus adhwrescentes, raro sese efferre, nisi, 
ut Tullius ipse, hac ad discendam exercitatione abutantur; hos 
autem Ipsos hallucimatos seepe esse, neque auctosum mentem asse- 
cutos ; quis porro satis habeat tabellis suas ornare wdes, quas vel 
pingendi peritus descripserit, si queat ipse Raphaelis, aliorumque 
primi ordinis pictorum, unde descripte illa sint, exemplaria sibi 
comparare ἢ Difficile suus constat prestantiuim virorum sententis 
nitor et vis, quantocum@que vel aruficio vel conatu in vertendum 
quis incubuerit. Quam multas enim vero venustates 5101 proprias 
vindicat Latina Lingua, quarum alias Hispana, Gaillica alias, par- 
tim vero Italica, ejus filiz, sortite cum sint, cunctas, idcirco sup- 
pedit: are singulee nequeant she integram scripture que transferatur, 
formam referendam. ‘Tot igitur tamque eximias majorum vestro- 
rum imagines, Cives Luedunenses, quas Latini vobis scriptores reli- 
quere, non corporum guidem simulacra, sed animorum, sed con- 
silicorum, sed virtutum mira cum arte expressas effigies et expoiitas, 
larva inductas, Lodiernisgue quasi vestibus ementitas proponi vobis 
satis erit, quibus haud magno labore sui illas seculi culiu adorna- 
tas plena cum oblectatione fructuque pronum sit coutemplari. 
Quin potius imitemini vestros illos Gallicarum Literarum cory- 
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phieos, qui sane veterum scriptorum interpretibus haud suum ac- 
commodavere studium, sed assidua priorum lectione, qua potiss!- 
mum continetur imitatio, eos pene Ipsos, quum serie? ent, effinxe- 
runt?) Num putatis Cathetaai Racinium, Molierium, Bossue- 
tium, Fenelomum, num alios plurimos de quibus nulla umquam 
posteritas conticescet, alia potuisse via ad templum immortalitatis 
pervenire? Annon Ciceronis exemplum secutt potius sunt, qui 
non satis habuit magnorum virorum scripta, que Latina essent, me- 
morie mandare, sed Graca i insuper meditate usque est, eorumque 
plurima ut Aéschinis, Demosthems, Xencphontis, Arati, Latin ad 
profectum Linguz Latinis etiam verbis explicare non dubitavit ? 
Que cum ita sint, ornatissimi Societatis Candidati, est meber- 
cules cur magnopere gaudeamus id in animum induxisse parentes 
nostros, ut nos illa wtate, quum nullum homini judicium est, huicce 
tam ample, tam suavi, tamque utili Lingua applicuermt; deinde 
hance nobis Superos mentem mdidisse, ut cum ali plorimi negli- 
gendam putent, a nostris non eam curis lisque precipuis excluda- 
mus. Vjus enim vero tanta pulchritudo est ac tanta prestantia, ut, 
quod de Sapientia Plato, si oculis cerneretur, mirabiles non modo 
amores, sed reverentia sensus excitaret sui. Ea vero Latini sermo- 
nis copia ut ali ab ev mgenia, crescere, florere, et ad fructus 
quam uberrimos instrui summa quidam vir auctoritate putaverit. 
Sed prater cetera, qua dicta a me sunt, duo debent nostros magis 
magisque nisus exaugere. Que fuertt hujusce nobilissime urbis 
origo, non Inter vos modo, Cives Lugdunenses, sed inter cultas na- 
tiones esse qui ignoret, avbitror neminem. Hane igitur cum in- 
signiter huc usque probave litis, fortissimos vos gerendo viros, Op- 
timosque cives, quae duo, veluti propria Romanorum semper Cicero 
in eximia laude conjungit, quidni hoc etiam ad cetera urbis adden- 
dum ornamenta censeatis, ut non solum, rejecto ignarorum errore, 
scientium mercatura, utpote illi utilissimam, Platonig alioruinque 
philosophorum exemplo, societis, sed etiam tum reliqua Gallia, 
tum universa Europa ex Romam eloquii cultura haud mimus quam 
ex allis dotibus vos agnoscat posteros Romanorum. Deinde quod 
vehementi nobis sit ad hanc Linguam incitamento, hane preivit 
viam sapientissimus Rex noster Lupovicus, 411 cum ut omnia 
egregia et praclara, sic Latinas semper Literas, ut certa constans- 
que fama predicat, adamaverit, earum studia preecipuo cuplat opere 
promoverl. Quapropter mihi ‘dubiuta: Hon est quin Societatem 
hanc, Regia adeo conformem voluntati, fovere dignemini, amplis- 
simi provincie civitatisque Prefecti; vos vero, Cives Lugdunen- 
ses, quibus per negotia xtatemque liceat, tanta eorundem fretos 
humanitate, et vestre: urbis amplitudini, proprio hoc yobis tuendo 
decore, consulturos, et augustissimi Regis nostri Lupovici vesti- 
giis insistendo, vestro ipsorumt honori. Inservituros esse contida, 
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CRITIQUE ON OSSIAN’S TEMORA, 
Showing its great resemblance to the Poems of Homer, 
Virgu and Muiiton. 





PART I. 

T shall proceed to criticise the poem of Temora without any pre- 
vious comment; to show whether i¢ was the werk of an author of 
the name of Ossian, or of Mac Pherson, would lead to an endless 
discussion concerning a matterof little or no moment; 1 would be 
saying what has been so frequently said before; and it 1s likewise 
entirely foreign to my present purpose. Neither shall [ argue that 
as a poem it is entitled to the appellation of epic ; but certainly to 
maintain that Temora does not hold that bigh rank, 1s, as Addison 
has said of Milton’s divine performance, merely to assert that Adam 
is not AEneas, nor Eve Helen. 

Let us then examine the poem before us, according to the laws 
which have been laid down by Arisictle, and if upon such an en- 
quiry it shall be found to be by no means imperfect either m the 
table or characters, the sentiments or language, no one will then sure- 
ly withhold from it that high degree of praise which it so justly merits. 

Homer in his Odyssey has been compared by Longinus to the 
setting sun, ho still retains his greatness, when the ardor of his 
rays is gone. Ossian in ‘femora is not unlike Homer in the 
Odyssey. He here possesses less fire than m Vingal, but he 
is more varied, more pathetic, and more magnificent; and displays 
more of that delicacy of sentiment, which to me 1s in many Instances 
preferable to the fervor of a young poet. In every view we can 
take of him, he appears to advantage. | His coincidence with the 
rules of the Roman critic is remarkably striking. He does not 
begin his poem with a cold recital of all the circumstances, which 
happened previous to the subject, which he particulaly wishes to 
celebrate ; but according to Horace’s rule, and witha very superior 
degree of the poetic art, he dives at once into the midst of affairs. 
From his attention to matters of so trivial a nature, oue would be 
led to suppose that the poem is of moderate date, aud that the 
author had really studied the precepts of Aristotle. But our doubt 
upon the subject will vanish, and this circumstance will appear less 
remarkable, when we investigate the source from which the laws 
were drawn. Aristotle found that adiniration of the highest nature 
was lavished upon Homer: and accordingly began to consider, 
what in reality 1t was that called forth this admiration which he per- 
ceived was so justly bestowed. These laws, then, were drawn from 
Homer. Homer wrote after nature, and so did Ossian. And there 
can now remain no longer any wonder, that such a similarity should 
reign between two geniuses who copied the same great original. 

The fable of an epie poem should be one, great and mteresting. 
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Unity may be observed in all those sublime performances, which 
have so long continued to attract the attention, and command the 
approbation, of the learned world. The poems, however, of both 
Homer and Virgil have been thought deficient in this ρα μεν qua- 
lity. Undoubtedly some of the episodes of their most excellent 
poems upon strict examination w ‘ould be found to be excrescen- 
ces. Milton, the chief of English poets, and at least second in merit, 
is not*entirely free from blemishes of this kind. His episodes, on 
his loss of sight, on marriage, and a few other topics, can never be 
shown to have the slightest connexion with his subject; but still 
it must be allowed that they are errors, mto which we w ‘ould rather 
wish that he had fallen. Ossian in this respect, if not quite perfect, 
is nearly so; but should the unity of Temora not have been pre- 
served in every small particular, we can show, if it is not in our 
power to defendhim, that he is at least equal to those, who in 
former ages bave carried off the palm. 

‘The unity is more complete than that which arises from relating 
the exploits of a hero. [tis a unity which lies in the subject. The 
event celebrated is the dethroning of a usurper, and the replacing 
of the proper heir upon the Irish throne. Every circumstance 
related in it seems to have a stronger connexion with the subject 
than another. Blair has remarked, in his criticism upon Fingal, 
that in that poem the unity of time and place is as apparent as 
the unity of subject. Phe remark is applicable to both the heroic 
poems of our author. Ossian’s pensive and melancholy mind has 
in both given the preference to that season of the year “ when the 
trees shake their dusky heads in the breeze.” As it is autumn when 
the poein opens, so it is autumn when the poem ends. This was ἃ 
season more peculiarly adapted to the circumstances of 'Temora. 
Fingal was in the last of bis days, and all nature seems to fade with 
him. Morlena of the streams is continued the scene of action 
throughout. It was here “that Oscar fell forward on his shield” at 
the feast of Cairbar, and it is where ὁ’ the hundred streams of Mor- 
Jena shone” that the last transaction in the poem was performed, the 
combat of Fingal and Cathmor. Whatever imperfections, in short, 
may be impute ed to him, in whatever other respects he may be 
excelled, few will be found to surpass him in this greatest of all 
requisites to an heroic poem. 

‘Lhe episodes which are introduced are natural, interesting, and 
perhaps may be considered as the most finished pieces of Ossian. 
‘The bards, after the Jabors of the day were at an end, were em- 
ployed to amuse their chief by the recital of glorious actions. The 
songs, whichare introduced mto the poem, are not pieces relative of 
any event which the poet may think proper, but have a reference 
either to the actor then spoken of, or to the action, which is related. 
In the sequel of the poem it is by means of these songs, that we are 
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admitted into the history of the death of the young king Cormac. 
Fingal’s enemies have as great an attention paid to their history, as 
his friends. One of the greatest beauties in Virgil 15 the descrip- 
tion which he has given of the rise of the Carthaginian state. 
Milton too has greatly added to the excellence of his work by 
describing the fall of the wicked angels and giving an account of 
the infernal councils. Ossian likewise has no less. merit in recor- 
ding the wars between the Firbolg and the Cael. ‘The most exqui- 
site beauty in the poem perhaps is the circumstance of the episode, 
in which the origin of the former tribe, the enemies of the Caledo- 
nian colony, is described, is the circumstance of its running parallel 
with the principal action. 

Unity naturally imphes that the subject should be complete. It 
must have a beginning, a middle and an end. Vi rgil settles Atneas 
in Italy, after he has escaped an unaccountable number of most 
perilous and sericus dangers, both by sea and land. ‘Vhe bad effects 
of the anger of Achilles are ‘laid before us in every nice particular 
and by the most minute detail, We are made acquainted with its 
birth ; we are shown to what a length of time it was protracted by 
his indomitable spirit; and we are enabled to trace m the sequel 
of the poem the dreadful effects, which anger, in aman of such rank 
as Achilles was, entailed, by its lone contiuance, upon the Greeks 
anditheir. descendants, Addison) has pointed out in a concise and 
elegant manner how complete Milton has made the action of his 
Paradise Lost. “ We see it,” says he, ‘* contrivedin hell, executed on 
earth, and punished by heaven.” ‘The encomiums, which have been 
bestowed on these three great authors, seem at first view to banish 
all hopes of superior or equal excellence in succeeding poets: and 
to deprive them of all expectations of a similar reward. Men, 
however, of excellent talents and genius conquer all difficulties. 
Ossian deserves commendation, in a degree almost equal to 
Homer, to Virgil and to Milton. Temora is undoubtedly as entire a 
poem, as either the liiad, the /Sneid, or the Paradise Lost. Cairbar 
the chief of the Firbolg, had been led by his cruel intentions to 
perpetrate a crime, which called for the avenging hand of justice ; 
he had murdered a young king, who had not yet strength to lift the 
spear. This would have been a sufficient cause of war to the noble 
and generous mind of I’ingal. But he was called upon not only 
by the voice of justice, but by the ties of friendship and of blood, 
The poem commences with the landing of the Caledonian hero on 
the Irish coasts. From this time begin the difficulties, under which 
a man of less magnanimity than Fingal would have sunk; and by 
which the poem 1s made so interesting and affecting. At the outset 
of the poem, our prejudice in favor of Oscar the son of Ossian is 
formed by the poet more effectual in one sentence, than could have 
been accomplished by a man of less genius in a whole epic poem. 
Mor-annal beautifully finishes his catalogue of the Fingalian heroes 
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in the following manner “ Hillan bends bis bow, the young hunter 
“ of streamy Moruth. But, who is that before them like the ter- 
“ rible course of a stream! It is the son of Ossian bright between 
“his locks ! His long hair flows onbis back. His dark brows are 
“half enclosed in steel. His sword hangs loose on his side. — His 
‘« spear glitters as he moves. _ I fled from his terrible eyes, king of 
“ high Temora.” This description is entirely sufficient to make us 
put great faith in the courage and skill of Oscar: but the interest 
excited in the minds of those, acquainted with the other poems of 
our author, is of so exquisite a nature, that, on his death at the feast 
of Cairbar, we would begin to dread, boutd we not repose entire 
confidence in the great powers of Ossian, that the poem, deprived 
of so able a support, must now lose much of its beauty, and even 
become, in some measure, dull and inanimate. Every circumstance 
augments the alarm: Cairbar indeed fell with Oscar, but then we 
are immediately informed that Cathmer had arrived with fresh 
forces, and was already prepared for the attack. Truly we cannot 
sufficiently admire the poet’s skill in getting rid of a man so des- 
titute of manly courage, and bringing into the field a man of so 
noble a mind, and such elev ated sentiments. Ossian was well 
aware of the great loss his poem would sustain, deprived of 
a character such as Oscar’s, We are accordingly immediately 
presented with another young hero, not unlike him, in whom 
we had so much confided. His brother, Fillan, seems to have 
been younger than his son, and it is he who now excites all our 
interest. As the poem draws to a conclusion our apprehensions are’ 
gradually mcreased. "Throughout all the poem Gaul, the son of 
Meri, is represented as Fingal’s greatest general. In a battle des- 
cribed near the close of the poem Gaul is wounded and prevented 
from discharging his duty. Villan alone prevented him from being de- 
prived of life. At every stroke of the pencil our anxiety has been 
augmented ; but on the present occasion it is almost insurmount- 
able. What then are our fears, vhen this young oak, to use the lan- 
guage of Ossian, is withered, when tke blast shall come and lay his 
green head low! ‘The poet’s only resource was to bring Fingal 
himself into battle, He mdeed was a hero of such renown, that he 
had never been vanquished. Our anxiety might here then be sup- 

sed to cease. But when we begin to reflect that Fingal himself was 
10 the last of his days, and that he came down from his hill to battle 
with all his grey dewy locks in the wind, our fears are so far from 
being dispelled, that the interest which we now take in the conclusion 
is most ar tfully augmented by the poet. ‘Through such a multitude 
and such a variety of calamities and dangers does Fingal obtain his 
admirable design, he at length places Ferad-artho, the young king, 
upon the throne of his ancestors, after having amply avenged the 
death of Cormac. 
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The second qualification of an epic poem is, that it should be 
great. Homer, Virgil, and Milton’s performances have always 
been allowed the merit of possessing this quality. From the sur- 
vey already given of the poem before us, it is sufficiently apparent 
that Ossian’s ‘Temora, should it in this respect fall short of the 
fneid and the Paradise Lost, is founded upon an Historical Fa- 
ble quite great enough for the subject of an epic poem, and equal 
ut least to both the subject of the Iliad and that of the Odyssey. 
But itis not to be wondered at, that Homer end Ossian should have 
been surpassed in this particular by their great rivals. They both 
wrote their poems, when their respective countries were in that 
state of society, when the arts and sciences are known very little 
or not at all; it was in that first stage when hunting is the chief 
employment of men, and when ideas of property, even of the 
slightest nature, those which arise from pasturage, were scarcely 
Known. In countries so little advanced in civilization the only 
subject which presents itself to a poet, as worthy of celebration, is 
the heroic deeds of some chieftain ; and accordingly both Homer and 
Ossian have taken subjects of this nature. Virgil and Milton 
lived in more refined periods of society. Homer and Ossian were 
the earliest poets in their native countries, if we except the songs of the 
bards im each nation. But before the time at which either Virgil or 
Milton began their works, many other previous attempts had been 
made in their respective countries. ‘he arts and sciences too, in beth 
Rome and England, had arrived at a very high pitch of perfection. 
The one, in short, lived in the Augustan age, the most learned and 
most philosophic, the most polished and most polite era of the 
Rtoman state. The other was born im the time of Charles 1. and 
paid the last debt of nature in that of Charles LU. previous to 
which the world had been enriched by the philosophic productions 
of the two Bacons, the poetical compositions of Shakespeare, Spen- 
ser and Cowley, the researches of John Napier, of Merchiston, the 
works of the Lord Chief Justice Coke, with the productions of 
many other great men, whose illustrious names are the greatest 
ornaments to Great Britain. As Virgil and Milton then lived 
in such refined times, they had of course a larger field from 
which to choose the subjects of their poems: and certainly it can be 
a matter of no great surprise that they have chosen actions of greater 
importance, and consequently more proper for the subject of an epic 
poem, than those, which men, whose countries had scarcely 
emerged from the savage state, had it in their power to select. 

Pursuing, however, our intended plan, we shall find that, if the poem 
before us is not so great in the whole, as these other productions, 
it still follows the rules of Aristotle; and it must, at least, be agreed 
that it is as great in all its parts. ‘Che fable is neither too long, nor 
too short; but occupies that precise space of time, that it is neither 
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too short for the mental eye to observe each minute particular, nor 
too large, so that it cannot comprehend all its parts in one view. It 
is just of that length that the mind is capable of containing every 
particular without ὃ any great exertion of the memory. Some modern 
critics have proceeded to calculate the precise time that an epic 
poem should occupy; butas this is a point not at all agreed on, 
we shall without givmg any decision, leave it entirely to the reader 
to judge of Vemora in this particular. The thing itself is really of 
so little consequence, that was the point quite determined, our labour 
in the enquiry would be far from being recompensed by the advan- 
tage which we would draw from it. 

1 has been remarked that greatness can only exist in the subject of 
an epic poem, when the action, which it celebrates, ‘is not of mo- 
aern date ; because when an action is of recent occurrence, there is 
no room for fiction. Every law, whether it relate to the interests of 
a uation, or merely to an epic poem, must be regulated and en- 
forced differently as circumstances require. ‘The events, which 
Homer celebrates, had happened much nearer the time m which he 
lived, than those which formed the subject of the /®neid to the 
time in which Virgil lived; and those which afford matter for the 
Paradise Lost, were still further removed from the period in which 
they were celebrated : while Ossian dived’ in the very same age, 
and was himself an actor in those very scenes, w hich he has immor- 
talized in the poems of Fingal aud Temora. It is evident from 
this, then, that there 1s no stated period, which must elapse before a 
poet is authorised to celebrate the events, which have happened. 
The cause of this great difference may be accounted for, by taking 
into view, as we have done ina previous case, the different periods 
of society in which each poet flourished. The countries which 
gave birth to Homer and to Ossian had advanced very nearly to 
the same state of civilization; but the age of Homer was more 
refined than that of Ossian. In the Augustan age, and in the age 
of Charles 11. civilization had reached that period, when every 
little circumstance which occurs is committed to writing; so that 
had cither Virgil or Milton attempted .to celebrate deeds which 
had taken place many ages before the time m which they wrote, 
these poets would have bad no room to exercise their imaginations. 
Even had Homer ventured to make choice of a subject which had 
happened as recently in his time, as the subject which Ossian has 
transmitted to posterity, he would have been encumbered by fetters 
of the same nature. In QOssian’s time there were no annals. He 
had lived to an old age, which had seen all the friends of his youth 
laid with their fathers. ‘There was no one to give evidence against 
the authenticity of his narrative. In those times, when men’s chief 
employment is hunting, and when bards, devoted solely te gratify 
the chiefs to whom they are attached, are the only recorders of events, 
what is done in one age, in the next borders upon romance; so-that 
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we may conclude, that Ossian possessed all the advantages of ob- 
seurity and fiction that any of his competitors for the prize of 
merit had enjoyed. 

The third qualification, which we stated as requisite to make the 
fable complete, was, that it should be interesting. ‘To make the 
fable interesting it should be diversified by a variety of circum- 
stances, so interwoven, that the mind may never become tired with 
any particular object. It has been stated as an objection to Homer’s 
poems that his readers become tired with the continuation of battles 
and scenes of bloodshed. If in Homer this is a fault, it must cer- 
tainly be reckoned a very trivial one: probably laid to his charge 
by that illiterate and illiberal class of readers, who judge of every 
thing, as ifit was intended for their own country, and the present 
generation, and never once think of regarding it as written for a tribe 
of men, who lived three thousand years ago, and who considered a 
victory as their greatest glory. This objection cannot be stated against 
any of the other epic writers whom we have mentioned. 

The interest excited by the fable depends greatly upon the choice 
of subject. When we view Milton’s Paradise Lost im this respect, 
no poem which has yet been produced can stand in competi- 
tion with it. The creation of the world, the fall of the wicked 
angels, and the promise of redemption given us by our father, must 
attract the attention of mankind as long as the world continues. 
I may say with safety that our English poet’s works have been 
translated into a greater number of languages than those of any 
author of modern times. It is, however, impossible for every poet 
to fix upon so adequate a subject. We should lay it down asa 
maxim, well becoming the individuals of a great nation; that we 
should direct all our exertions to support and advance the interests 
of our native land. Poets, accordingly, who have chosen an event 
connected with the history of their country, have fixed upon one of 
the most laudable subjects they can celebrate. Homer has given 
posterity an account of a war, which embroiled the whole states of 
Greece, which changed the balance of power, and long continued 
to act in its effects through every state of ancient Europe. Virgil, 
to flatter hiy patron Augustus, had it particularly in view to make 
out an ancient race from which he might deduce the line of the 
Roman Emperors; and he has celebrated the deeds of Agneas the 
supposed founder of his native country. Ossian, too, has immorta- 
lised the actions of Fingal, one of the earliest Scottish Monarchs. 
His poem, therefore, will always continue to live among the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain. 

The conduct of the author in the management of his fable is 
more likely to excite interest than any adventitious circumstance. 
If the subject should be in itself the most interesting that could 
be selected, unless it be properly managed, the poet may never ¢x- 
pect that he will raise : 
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Monumentum ere perennius, 
Regalique situ Pyramidum altius, 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum. 

It is not merely great events, it is not the recital of great actions, 
which produce miterest, for if they are continued without interniis- 
sion, there is nothing more apt to become cold and tiresome. ‘The ἡ 
poet must not only appeal to the understanding and amuse the 
mind, but he must touch the feelings. Nothing gains a poet greater 
admiration than tender and pathetic scenes. There are some 
passages of this nature interspersed through Homer and Virgil. 
Milton has a greater number, but Ossian surpasses all his rivals. 
His tenderness is his strongest recommendation. But the tender- 
ness of his sentiments is wet his only beauty. The chasteness and 
delicacy, with which he expresses every idea, touch the fibres of the 
heart, and vibrate through every nerve. We catch the fire of his 
warriors, we are warmed by the friendship of his heroes, we sigh ip 
the tender strains of his lovers, and we drop a tear of pleasing 
sorrow over the grave of his departed. 

Edinb. 12 Dee. 1815. 
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ON THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
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Tue comedy of the Clouds was produced in an age when the 
schools of philosophy at Athens, abandoned by teachers of reputa- 
tion, were under the direction of young and incompetent masters ; 
and quibbling sophists promoted the decline of publie morals. 

The poet shows how by the spurious philosophy of fashionable 
preceptors, the strength and simplicity of the noble age of Mara- 
thon were degenerating into effeminate voluptuousness ; and the 
presumptuous disputations of mob-orators among a raw populace 
were confounding right and wrong and unsettiing the foundations of 
virtue and religion. . 

In order to combat this dangerous sophistry from the stage, the 
poet could not dispense with the name of a known character. But 
why, it may be asked, did he select that of Socrates, the genuine 
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philosopher, whom ignorance and malignity alone could charge 
with the offences of those sophists whose declared enemy he was ἢ 
The tale that Aristophanes was bribed by Anytus, and Melitus, 
who three and twenty years afterwards accused Socrates of a capi- 
tal offence, is sufficieutly answered by a reference to the great dis- 
tance of time between those events. As little was Aristophanes 
stimulated by enmity or even revenge against Socrates, because, as 
‘Khan and others assert, he had seduced the audience from the co- 
medies of the day. We ascertain the respect which Socrates bore 
for Comedy in the symposium of Plato, in which Socrates urges 
Aristophanes and Agathon to admit that it belongs to the same 
poet to write ‘Tragedies and Comedies, and that the art of compo- 
sing both, is one and the same art; a doctrine which Shakespeare 
has triumphantly demonstrated. In the symposium we learn that a 
friendly intercourse subsisted between the poet and the philoso~ 
pher; and how innocent Aristophanes must have appeared to the 
friends of Socrates is evident from several circumstances. Xeno- 
phon repeatedly mentions Aristophanes without any intimation of 
dislike ; and Plato’s celebrated epigram imports that the Graces, 
seeking an imperisliable abode, chose the breast of Aristophanes. 
We know also that Plato sent the Clouds to king Dionysius, as con- 
veying the best account of the state of Athens ; and that he died 
in advanced years with his head resting on the works of the great 
poet. What therefore has been remarked by some Scholiasts con- 
cerning the natural antipathy between comic poets and philosophers 
is at least inapplicable to Aristophanes and Socrates. And the 
Scholiast judges better who says, that the poet had brought the 
plulosopher ou the stage without any bitterness. 

ἔτ was just such a man, respected in Athens as a most acute 
thinker and of unblemished reputation, who could afford to aban- 
don his name aud person to the poet, that in them might be expo- 
sed the useless and pernicious subtleties of the age. His established 
celebrity protected him from being confounded with the farcical 
copy. He, who with playful humour ventures to hold up an up- 
right, generous, and intelligent man as a liar, miser, and fool, does 
not offend. An altogether mapplicable reproach is praise, as unde- 
served praise is censure. The gay Athenians understood jesting, 
and that so thoroughly, that they could see the sublime Dionysus 
himself, the inspirer of the drama, exhibited in a ludicrous carica- 
ture without withdrawmeg their reverence from him. Neither Se- 
erates nor any other philosophical leader 15 treated in this piece 
with that serious hostility, with which in the Kmghis he has pur- 
sued the mighty and dangerous Cleon. 

‘There was no individual Sophist of importance enough to be the 
object of attack. It was the whole system of sophistry, in which 
every one bore a part, that was to be overturned. Now as a num- 
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ber of these spurious philosophers affected not merely the subtle 
manner, but also the rigid morals, of Socrates, or as it is called in 
the Birds v. 128.socratised, the poet gave a personality to this socra- 
tising, and created a sham Socrates, in whom only certain striking 
features of the inimitable original were farcically represented. We 
may imagine Kantranism, Pestalozzism, or any other dsm of our age 
and country, personified in an individual, on whose head the imputed 
folly and wickedness of all the disciples, and at the same time the 
actual peculiarities of the pretended master, may be exhibited in ca- 
ricature. It is in this way that Aristophanes has tn his socratising 
buffoon caricatured certain remarkable peculiarities of the genuime 
Socrates, as, step, gesture, dress, manners, (v. 104. 361. 414.) 
similies ‘takes from ordinary life (v.235); his images from mid- 
wifery, his mode of instruction, (696, and 737.) his insisting on 
precision, (v. 1180) his love of jesting, (v. 146) his predilection for 
Euripides, the corrupter of morals, (v. 1373.) who 18 perhaps of- 
tener aimed at thau can now be conjectured; his indulgence towards 
the fanatical Cherephon (105.). 

[ἢ other respects, the poet passes over rich materials for satire, 
in the habits of Socrates, viz. his convulsions, his belief in a warn- 
ing demon, his fatherly love of beautiful young men, his mode of 
entangling disputants i in contradiction by questions, &e. 

And on the other hand he ascribes to him what appertained to 
others, as v. 115. the art of Protagoras of turning right to wrong ; 
v. 379. the doctrine of Empedocles of the othesan vortex, the 
scholastic language of Pythagoras : v.824. the rashness of the Atheist 
Diagoras; v.403. the fancies of certam natural philosophers. Socrates 
is represented v. 199. as the gloomy enemy of athletic exercises in 
the open air, though Plato im his symposium praises his skill in 
wrestling, and Alcibiades in the same dialogue celebrates with 
glowing enthusiasm his well known for titude in the endurance of 
all the fatigues of war. The Socrates of the fable, like the merce- 
nary sophists, actually keeps school for hard cash (v. 99.) while the 
real Socrates was seldom in his own house, (Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia) and gave his imstructions withoeut compensation; and, 
which exceeds every thing else, he is made (v. 497.) to take shoes 
and clothes from new comers, and (v. 179.) steal a cloak in order 
to provide a supper for his pupils. And thus Socrates, who in his 
71st year died the wisest and uprightest of the Grecians, was in 
about his 50th year to pass for a crazy and impudent swindler ! 
What mind can understand, what heart can endure such an absur- 
dity ? Though noble characters but gradually ripen into excellence, 
no man ever became a Socrates after having been the very contrary 
character, Certainly in Athens, where the philosopher was fami- 
liarly known, and where the dissimilarity between him and his cari- 
cature must have been perceived even from many features which 
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history has not delivered down to us, Aristophanes, who has in the 
Wasps, (v. 64.) celebrated the discernment of his audience, could 
not suppose that they would be capable of confounding the carica- 
ture with the original. ‘his was the opinion of Socrates himself, 
who, contrary to his practice, was on this occasion present at the 
representation of the comedy; and, as credible witnesses relate, 
looked on with such composure, that, when he was asked by some 
friends whether he was not offended by such abuse, he smiled and 
said that he felt as he should do at the raillery of friends at a con- 
vivial party. And long afterwards in his defence, he was secure 
from contradiction when he asserted that be bore no part in the 
follies of the Socrates of Aristophanes. 

The acute and candid Lessing is therefore fully warranted in what 
he asserted in the Qist. No. of the Hamburg Dramaturgie, in 
answer to his friend Mendelsohn, who, in his preface to the 
translation of Phedon, had reproached the satirist, that the ob- 
ject of the poet’s attack was the dangerous sophist. And he 
called him Socrates, merely because Socrates had been considered 
as such. Hence proceeded the many strokes which altogether 
missed the real Socrates ; so that the philosopher did not scruple to 
stand up in the theatre and present himself to a comparison. But 
they greatly mistake the essence of comedy, who declare these 
strokes which did not hit to be mere wanten calumnies, and do not 
perceive them to be generalizations of individual character. 

The piece did not receive the applause which was expected. It 
was beaten by the Wine-flask of Cratinus and the Konnos of 
Amipsias. Aristophanes had on this occasion, as he intimates in the 
Wasps v. 64, expected too much from the discernment of the 
Athenians. It is true, he had taken sufficient care that the 
real Socrates should not be confounded with the hero of his co- 
medy ; but the greater part of the spectators had little pleasure in 
the learned gravity of the subject, more particularly as they had 
already the nierry Wine-flask of the aged Cratinus, 

Many too in Athens were by no means unfavorable to the so- 
phistical Rhetoricians ; for there were great numbers who affected 
eloquence, and these could not but consider the ridicule as too 
strong, and even flippant. Others, whose vanity had been mortified 
by Socrates, were not pleased by the exhibition of a sham Socra- 
tes, who in fact displayed more prominently the excellences of the 
original. Many, who agreed with the poet in the object of his sae 
tire, were yet weak enough to take offence at the giving of the 
name and person of so wise a character to a caricature personifi- 
eation of false philosophy. 

These various unfavorable circumstances conspired to enable a 
swarm of opponents to rouse against the comedy the people of 
Athens, who were always so easily excitable. That Alcibiades, as the 
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Scholiast asserts, was the leader of this party, is not improbable ; 
for this ambitious young man, then of the age of 25, had been 
two years before attacked by Aristophanes as ἃ seditious orator. 
And it is likely that he would not let slip such an opportunity of 
revenge. And so it happened, as Aristophanes complains in the 
Wasps,. 1057, that the poet lost the valuable fruits of his inventions, 
the sense of which the Athenians did not distinctly understand. 
Whether he ever brought his piece on the stage afterwards; or, if 
he did, whether in the same or im an altered shape, is not exactly 
known. ‘That he wished it, is proved by the address to the specta- 
tors, (v. 511. 555.) which, as Hermann shows, could not have been 
written before the 4th year of the 89th Olympiad, that is three 
years after the performance, or perhaps later, and only inserted af- 
terwards in the manuscript, 
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Ou inexactement expliqués. 


Par J. B. Gait, Lecteur Royal et Conservateur des Manuscrits 
Grecs et Latins de la Bibliothéque du Roi. 





No. V. [Continued from No. XXVI. p. 406.] 


38. γηράω, ynezox, sont ils synonymes? oul, repondent ΕἸ. Et. et 
autres. Pour mol je croirois que γηράω signifie étre dans la eierl- 
lesse, et γηράσκειν, entrer dans la vieillesse. Aisi, dans Xénophon 
K. 12, 1, je traduirois, les chasseurs auront la vue meilleure et 
Voreille plus sensible et feront des pas moins rapides et en la 
decrepitude, γηράσκειν ἥττων. 

50. πέλω. Dans mon N, IL. (Class. Journ. xxiv, p.465.) je fais 
sur ce verbe une remarque utile, je crois. J’aurois du ajouter 
quen Grec, les verbes qui disent venir, disent aussi arriver, étre 
présent, et par extension secourir. 

40. ναιεταέσκω. Kmportante obs. sur les verbes en oxw. De grands 
critiques et d’illustres lexicographes me semblent souvent ignorer 
ou beaucoup trop negliger le sens des verbes en cxw. Les uns 
jugent les verbes en oxw ou ἐσχώ synonymes de Jeurs primitifs ; les 
autres, comme Portus, y voyent des formes poétiques, ou des 
Jonismes, comme Robertson. Autant d’ inexactitudes qu'il importe 
de relever, mais je ne puis que les signaler. 

Apollonius de Rhodes (Argon. !.68.) dit en parlant d’ Eurydamus 
fils de Ctiménus, ἄγχι λίμνης Ξυνιάδος Κτιμένην “Ἰολοπηΐδα ναιετάᾳσκει 
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Le traducteur Latin le rend par prope paludem—Citu menem Thessa~ 
licam inhabitavit. Ici, je lavoue, il est difficile d’ indiquer un autre 
sens. Néanmoins, comme il s’agit des tems héroiques ott des peuples 
nomades alloient d’un-lieu dans un autre, je proposerois (par forme 
de conjecture), ἐδ quel taisoit sa demeure plus habituelle prés du 
marais Xynias. Ainsi dans Théocrite id. 22, 44, le roi des _Bebry- 
ces habitoit ordinairement prés d’une grande piéce deau, ἐνδιάασχε. 
Quant au mot Vhessalicam avertissons en passant qu'il rend trop 
peu litt. adj. iar hee et qu'il préjuge une question indécise: en 
effet ‘Thucydide 5y 51, I, distingue les Dolopes des ‘Thessaliens. 
J’appliqueroic le méme sens de fréquence et d’ avancement pro- 
gressif au ἔξεσκε εν du méme Apollonius 1, 182. 

φορεέσκω omis par H. Et. se trouve dans Apollonius de 
Rhodes, ὦ, 34, en parlant d’un baton quavoit coutume de porter 
Amycus: φορέεσκεν, dit-il. On le rend par ferebat, version 
fautive qui n’exprime pas Vidée de fréquence et d’habitude indi- 
quée par la désinence. 

42.’ Avriaxoxw dans Apoll. de Rhodes, 2,100, indiquera, je crois, 
avancement progressif. voy. ναιεταέσκω.. 

45. Βιβρώσκω, &c. Objection contre la définition des verbes en 
XW, 

A quantite de verbes en cxw, il est facile, nous dira-t-on, d’ap- 
pliquer Pacception d’ inchoation et d’ ébauche, puis d’ avancement 
progressif, de tendance vers des mouvemens plus ou moins rapides, 
et par consequent de fréquence: toutes acceptions qui se retrou- 
vent dans les florescere, labascere, puerascere, albescere, et autres 
des Latins; mais comment l’appliquer ἃ tant de verbes en cxw, 
qui par Pusage occupent la place des primitifs, tels que βιβρώσκω, 
Ξιδάσκω, δδράσκῶ; πιπίσκω et autres? 

A cette objection nous répondrons que méme ces derniers 
verbes se rangeroient peut-étre fort bien dans la classe de 
γηράσκω, ναιτταέσκω, Xc. puisque action de manger, d’ enseigner, 
de fuir, &c. renferme habituellement Pidée de fré equence ; et que 
ailleurs une exception ou plutét une difficulté ne détruit pas un 
principe. 

44. θηρίον. En vertu de la désinence icv, θηρίον, dans Théocrite, 
19,6, siguifiera bestiofa, version que justifie |’ ὅξις μικρὸς 4᾿ Ana- 
creon, ode 40; mais en vertu de Ja logique et du contexte, θηρίον se 
dira Vune immanis bellua, Theocrite Id. 25, 79, 168, 181, 205. 

45. ἐΐσκω est-il ἃ ranger parmi les verbes en exw? Non, je crois, 
car le x est dans le radical, et non dans la désinence. 

46. ὁλοσχερής. Théocrite I employe, Id. 25,210. Robertson et 
autres ont beau donner pour racine de ce composé ὅλος et χείρ. 
Pour moi d’aprés quantité d exemples, οὰ je ne vois pas la moin- 
dre mention de χεὶο, je renonce ἃ cette racine, et je propose pour 
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racine vraisemblable ὅλος et σχέω qui exprime ὀοῃξπιμιέ, κ Bax= 
ἘΝ ὁλοσχερὲς une bitfon (urraché) tout entier. Voy. dans mon N. 

1, (Class. Journ. xxul, p.216.) mon opinion sur la racine ἀνδράπο- 
δον qu’ une tradition scholastique erronée dérivoit de ἀνὴρ, et 
ποῦς. J’aurois ici une vingtaine de formes prolongées aussi mal 
expliquées que ὁλοσχερὴς, mais ἃ un autre No. 

47. ἱερομνημονεύειν siguilie, dit-on, faire la fonction @’ Hieromne- 
mon, admirable explication sur laquelle nous reviendrons. 

48. ἱερομνήμων, qu’est-ce qu’un Hieromnemon? C'est, me répon- 
dit un savant fameux (a apres Photii Lex. p. 80.), celui qui μνήμο- 
veer τῶν ἱερῶν. D’aprés cette admirable explication, Monsieur 
Saimte Croix traduit, conservateur des traditions ou coutumes 
sacrées, mais cela ne me satisfait nuilement. 

49. * Arn, noxa, damnum, clades, ἘΠ. Et. Sur ce mot qui signifie 
faute, dommage, infortune, préjudice, lesion; et aussi Adc jille de 
Jupiter, selon Homére, ou de la nuit, selon Hésiode; déesse, 
auteur des pertes, des lésions, des dommages S, 1 ΛΏΓΟΙΒ ‘bien des 
choses a dire. Je me bornera: a appeler I’ attention sur la version 
de πῆμα ἄτης de Sophocle. H. Et., Damm, et Eustathe avant eux, 
Vexpliquent par ἄτη. Pour moi, ne voyant 16] ni redondance nl 
périphrase, me rappelant que πῆμα signifie soutfrance, et ἄτη, délit, 
je proposerois de traduire le πῆμα ἄτης par chatiment de défit, ou 
faute. Comment Eustathe voit-il ici redoudance ou périphrase, 
lui qui a dit (Voy. H. Et. t. 3. p.280,6.) πῆμα, τὸ ἐκ τῆς ἄτης 
κακόνϊ VOY. πήματα. 

80. πήματα--κήδεα. Silence d’Ammonivs sur ces mots. Inexacti- 
tudes 7H. Et., d’Hesychius, de Damm, et d’Eustathe, avant eux. 
Examen logique de ces mots. 

H. Et. traduit le premier damnwn, exitium, et le second ma@ror, 
luctus, molestia,grumua,item damnum. Ammouias se tait. Hesychius 
dit trop peu. Liétymologicum AM. obscuris vera involwt. Anthyme 
wh se borne a repéter la glose de ce dernier. Eustathe ici (Od. 

» 100) donne ὀϊζὺν pour scholie: la (voy. l'article dry) il défimit 
hpi τὸ ἐκ τῆς ἄτης κακόν. Ne voyant qu ‘obscurité, erreur, ou du 
moins inexactitude, recourons ἃ Vanalogie. Elle avertit que πῆμα 
vient de πάθω, πήθω, dou πημαίνω. Or ce que dit lanalogie, le 
contexte de divers auteurs le confirme. Théocrite fait dire ἃ 





τ Ὁλοσχερὴς, ut vir doctus censet, continuitutem exprimit, et vel ab ὅλος et 
ey iv, vel potius ab ὅλος et σχερὸς, continuus, non ab ὅλος et χεὶρ, derivandumest. 
Voce σχέρος caret H. Steph. Thes. sed eam in Lexicon suum recepit Schnei- 
derus. ‘* Σχερὸς [lesych. erklart es durch Ufer; davon kommen ἐν expe und 
ἐπὶ σχερῶ, als. Adv. ununterbrocken, fort und fort, zusammenhangend, 
welches andre von ἔχειν, σχεῖν, σχερὸς, ContinuUs, ableiten. Man kann aber 
auch annehmen, Ὁ dass σχερὸς aws κσερὸς fur ξερὸς, ξηρὸς entstanden sey. Hesych, 
hat auch σχερὸν κῦμα und ices st. ἐν σχερῷ. Mirum est Schneiderum, qui 
de v. σχερὸς sic accurate scribit, vulgarems vocis ὁλοσχερὴς ab ὅλος sc. εὐ χεὶ 
sequietymologiam. Ep. 
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Hercule (Id. 25, 98) lelle fut la fin de ce hon de Nemée, πολλὰ 
πήματα θέντος. Dans ce vers, πήματα ne signifie-t-il pas souffrance 
ew punition de fautes ιν δε oul, les vers 199, 200, en donnent 
la preuve. Un dieu irmté du mépris de son culte envoya ce 
monstre contre Jes Argiens profanateurs, ἀνδράσι πῆμα. Homeére 
Vemploye ἃ tout moment en ce sens. Qu’ fféléne hi 3, 160) ne 
reste point wi, cause de chatimens sur nous et nos enf UNS. hpiv— 
πῆμα. Jupiter nous préparoit des malheurs, πῆμα κακοῖο, (Od. 3, 
152) en punition de nos fauies. ‘Fel est en effet Ν sens que ne 
rendent ni (exitiwn @H. Et. (2:3, pw 28Oy 22 coll lind) RAyy, na 
damnum mali de Hesych.; oi infurtunium magnum de Damm ; ni 
affreux matheurs de Bitaubé. aAucun de ces er.ands érudits, 
fante bien commune, n’a interrogé le contexte. Ces mots, /es 
chefs wavoient élé ni prudents, ui justes, me semblent appuyer ma 
version, C’est parceque les chefs n’ont διέ ἢ] prudents ni justes, 
que Jupiter leur a envoyé a eux εἴ ἃ leur armée des matheurs. 
punition de faute, κακὸν οἶτον (Od. 3, 134) ou πῇ μα κακοῖο que ἢ. 
Et. juge bien a tort périphrase de πῆμα οἱ κακὸν, et qu’ Kustathe 
explique bien mat, je crois, par ὀϊζύς. 

Quant a κήδεα, je lui vois ἃ tout moment le sens de soucis, 
chagrins, acceptions trop connues pour guelles exigent des 
preuves. 

D’aprés ces notions, sera-t-il difficile d’opter entre ces deux 
lecons de Théocrite : telle fut (a fin du lion de Nemée, qui attira 
sur les impies Phoronéews, πολλὰ πήματα θέντος, OU πολλὰ κήδεα 
θέντος. Cette dernidre lecon a pli a Valckenaer, qui ’a inserée 
dans son texte. Mais a qui la doit-on? aun Scholiaste, qui se 
rappelant le κήδεα d’Homeére, (Il. 18, 8, et passim) aura voulu 
alonner une glose du πήματα de ‘Lheéocrite. Avee le tems, sa 
glose aura passé des marges dans le texte. Mais je m’étonne que 
Valckenaer n’ait pas su faire un prudent triage. La logique seule 
devoit le decider pour πήματα. Des chatimens (πήματαλ qui atteig- 
nent les hommes et les troupeaux, me paroit plus intelligible que 
des soucis qui tourmentent les troupeaux et les hommes (κήδεα). 
Les Argiens profanateurs avoient, non des inquiétudes, mais bien 
plus que des imquiétudes ou craintes de chatiment. Ils en subis- 
soient un terrible, (πῆμα, id. 25, 281) ἄτλητα παθόντες (25, 203) 
scholie de πῆμα. 

Au reste, πήματα, qui a la lettre signifie souffr ances, peut s’en- 
tendre de souffrances, sort méritées, soit non méritécs. Mais Pac- 
ception hitérale, et sur tout logique de πήματα et κήδεα, devoit etre 
indiquée, puisque H. Et. les a omises; et que Valckenaer, bien ἃ 
tort, je pense, admet la legon x43:«, asi que Brunck qui, en note, 
n’avertit pas méme de sa correction. Cependant, le πῆμα du v. 
199, et encore plus ’examen du contexte devoient protéger la legon 
πήμαται, que conseille la logique, et que commandent Callierge et 
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51. πάρος, προπάροιθε, πάροιθε. 

1. πάρος, selon H. Et. πάρος, adv. poétique a meme signification 
que πρὸ et ἔμπροσθεν en prose, et signifie ante. Cette opinion me 
paroissant erronée, refutons la, non par des exemples considérés 
hors de l’elocution, mais par des textes approfondis; et essayons de 
prouver que πάρος adv. soit de lieu, soit de tems, vient tantét par 
dilatation en pléonasme de lettres, de πρὸ, et qu’alors il signitie 
ante, avant, devant, Sc. et tant6t de παρὰ, et qu’alors il signitie 
voisinage, proximilé, et par extension, je crois, simultanéité. 

πάρος viendra de πρὸ, comme dans ‘Théocrite, Id. 7, 128, 129, 
abo γελάξας ὡς πάρος. Pour s’en convaincre, qu’on rapproche ces 
vers de I’ adv γελάξας de la méme idylle, ν. 42. 

πάρος me paroit avoir le sens de παρὰ dans le méme poéte, Id. 25, 
280. elle fut, dit Théocrite, /a fin du lion de Nemée, πολλὰ 
πάρος π.θ. On traduit ici πάρος par ante, mille maux ayant pesé 
et sur les hommes, et sur les troupeaux. Le sens de πάρος venatit 
de παρὰ u’est-il pas vraisemblable ici et id. 24, 27? Je dis 
vraisemblable: je wose dire plus. Voy. προπάροιθε. 

2. προπάροιθε, ante, selon H. Et. et autres. Mais c’est rendre 
πρὸ devant, et non παρὰ qui exprime voisinage. Cette union de 
deux prépositions est d’autant plus a noter qu’ordinairement on ne 
veut temir compte que dune des deus prépositions. Chacune 
d'elles, cependant, a un sens bicn prononcé, comme dans tax 
(Théocrite 23, 25) ἐπὶ, ἀμφὶ (ib. 25, 9) παρὲκ (Hom. Ll. 23, 762). 
Quelques-uns, comme Robertson, vont jusqu’a dire que πάρος ante 
est racine de προπάροιθε. Mais cette doctrine a deux torts: le 
premier, de donner une fausse racine; le second, de traduire par 
ante, πάρος, qui significra quelquefois, je pense, volsinage, proxi- 
mité, simultanéile. Voy. πάροιθε. 

8. πάροιθε. Je lisdans Homére, Od. 7, 122—125, ἔνθα δέ οἱ-- 
πάροιθε δέ τ᾿ ὀμφακές εἰσιν, &c. ce quime semble signifier, μὰ est une 
wigne féconde: une partie des fruits scche au soleil dans un grand 
espace, tandis quon en vendange une autre, qu'une autre encore 
est au pressoir ou on la foule, et que dans ce méme tens, il ya sur 
les mémes pieds qu'on a vendangés ou qwon vendange, des grappes 
en fleur et d'autres qui commencent a lourner. 

Voila, je crois, Je vrai sens. [] s’éloigne fort de celui. de Mad. 
Dacier, de Bitaubé et du traducteur Latin. Ante, dit ce dernier, 
uva tmmature sunt, florem emittentes, alia vero submaturescunt. 

Sans doute il ne prend pas son ante dans le sens de coram, en 
présence. II feroit alors dire ἃ Homére que les grappes fleuris- 
soient et marissoient en présence de celles qui avoient été cueillies 
et qui séchoient, ou qu’on fouloit: ce qui seroit du dernier ridicule. 

Dans 88 pensée, ante doit signifier auparavant, précedem= 
ment; en sorte, a son avis, qu’ Homére, par les deux derniers vers 
auroit dit simplement que dans Ja vigne d’Alcinoiis, les grappes 
fleurissoient ct changeoient de couleur, avant que d'étre parfaite- 
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ment mfires et en état d’étre cueillies. Mais est-il possible de 
preter a ce grand poéte une observation ausst puénle? auroit-il 
done craint, s’il n’avertissoit du contraire, qwon wallat se persuader 
que dans cette vigne les grappes naissoient toutes infires et inde- 
pendamment de toute floraison ¢ 

Homére venoit de dire que dans les jardins d’Alcinotis les fruits 
se succédoient sans interruption; que V’hyver comme été, les 
arbres y étoleut en plein rapport, que dans le méme tems ou des 
pommes, des grenades étoient plus ou moins pres de la maturité, 
il en poussoit d’autres sur les mémes pieds d’arbres (ib. 118—119). 

Parlant immédiatement aprés, d’une vigne non moins merveil- 
leuse, plantée prés de ces jardins, 1] devoit dire que sur les mémes 
seps que l’on vendangeoit, il y avoit des grappes peu avancées, 
or les unes ne commencoient qu’a tourner, que d’autres nétoient 
qwen fleur; &c. &c.: aussi le dit-il en effet, je crois, par 
cette phrase, πάροιθε δέ + ᾿ὀμφακές digs, ὅζο! si sotto πάροιθε 
venant ici de παρὰ et non de πρὸ, signifie ew méme tems, dans le 
meme tems. Ou ne peut, je pense, Faenetive un autre sens; ou 
le recit d’Homére seroit en cette partie aussi ridicule que si, au 
sujet d'un homme d'une taille avantageuse, on faisoit observer que 
dans son enfance il étoit petit. 

Au reste, cect a titre de conjecture; mais ce que j’oserois 
aflirmer, c’est que la version approuvée et consacrée par le silence 
des plus grands érudits et adoptée dans nos ecoles est Inintelligible. 
Ce que 7᾽ oserois encore affirmer, c'est que πάρος peut représenter 
tantot πρὸ et tantOt mapa; que πάρος, quoiqu’en ait dit Robertson, 
ne peut Jamais étre racine de προπάροιθε, doutles élémens indiquent 
πρὸ et παρά. 

Sur cet article, je ne prétends pas avoir répandu un jour coni- 
plet: du moins ai-je signalé des erreurs, et reculé les ténébres. 
D’autres viendront qui répandront la ἰδὲ 2 ἃ grands flots: heu- 
reux, si nos doutes méthodiques provoquent d'utiles discussions, 
et conduisent ἃ réformer quantité d’erreurs scholastiques en 
erammaire, en antiquité, en tactique, en géographie. 
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EPISTOLA CRITICA AD TH. GAISFORDIUM DE 
FRAGMENTIS POETARUM MINORUM GR. 





PARS QUARTA. 


Simonipes. Mirum est doctissimi Gaisfordii diligentiam effu- 
gisse hunc insignem locum ap. Stobeum Tit. x. p. 132: 
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Simonides interrogatus, quamobrem ἐσχάτου γήρως (L. C. V.ad 
‘Ammon. Ρ. 54. ἐσχατόγηρως reponit) ὦ ὧν, φιλάργυρος εἴη; ὅτι, εἶπε, 
βουλοίμην ὧν ἀποβανὼν τοῖς ἐχθροῖς μᾶλλον ἀπολιπεῖν, ἢ ἢ ζῶν δεῖσθαι τῶν 
Φίλων, κατεγνωκῶς τῆς τῶν πολλῶν φιλίας τὸ ἀβέβαιον. 

Cum hoc loco conferendus est locus a Gaisfordio lJaudatus p. 
309. num. exlix.: 

Plutarchus An Seni p. 786. b.: "Ev δὲ τῇ ψυχῇ παρασκευαστε éov 
ἡδονὰς οὐκ ἀγεννεῖς οὐδὲ ἀνελευθέρους, ὡς Σιμωνίδης ἔλεγε πρὸς τοὺς ἐγ: 
καλοῦντας αὐτῷ φιλαργυρίαν, ὅτι τῶν ἄλλων ἀπεστερημένος διὰ τὸ ynpes 
ἡδονῶν, ὑπὸ μιᾶς ἔτι γηροβοσκεῖται τῆς ἀπὸ τοῦ κερδαίνειν. 

« ᾿Ανεπίφραστος, “mn excogitarl Ren potest; Suid. 
κἀνεπίφραστοι Ones.” 

Morellus m Lex. G. Prosod. ubi sic adnotavit doctissimus 
Maltbius. “ Vocem hancce neque in 17. Stephani Thesauro, neque 
ap. R. Constantinum reperi, sed tantum ap. J. Scapnlam, qui 
simul indicavit locum, unde verba a Morello citata desumerentur : 
sunt nimirum Simonidis. [περὶ γυναικῶν," Gaisfordio p. 417. num. 
eexxx.]: vid.. Brunck. Anal, T. 1. p. 129.” Suide locus Gais- 
fordium preterit. 

« Piato Protag. p. 339. a: Δέγει γάρ που Σιμωνίδης πρὸς Σκόπαν 
τὸν Κρέοντος υἱὸν τοῦ Θετταλοῦ, ὅτι, 

᾿Ανδρα ἀγαθὸν μὲν ἀλαθέως γενέ ἔσθαι “χαλεπὸν, χερσί τε, καὶ ποσὶ, καὶ 
vow τετράγωνον ἄνευ ψόγου τετυγμένον. 

‘Gaisfordius p- 397. num. exxxix. Ad hune Simonidis locum 
respexit Eustaih. ad fl. A. Ρ- 475: Πολλαχοῦ δὲ Ομηρος καὶ οὕτω 
ποικίλλεται, ὡς εἶναι εἰπεῖν αὐτὸν ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις τετρἄγωνην, ἄνευ 
Ψόγου. 

Zonar. et Suid.: ᾿Αμύνεσθαι: Θουκυδίδης μὲν ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀμείβεσθαι, 
Σιμωνίδης δὲ ἀντὶ τοῦ χάριτας ἀποδοῦναι, Σοφοκλῆς δὲ ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀπαλεξ- 
σαι. [106 .]., Ὡ] oe silet Gaisfordius. 

Etym. M. p. 798, 20: αὐτὴ δὲ φοξίχειλος "Agysin κύλιξ. 

De corrupta heartions φοξίχειλος, quam recepit Gaisfordius, pro 
φοξόχειλος, jam monulmus 1 C/ass. Journ. xxv. 171. xxvi. S88. 
Nunc nobis liceat addere voc. μανόφυλλον in Zonare Lexico p. 
1334. corrupte scribl μανίφυλλον:  Mavipuaroy ἀραιόφυλλον" 
ἱμανὸν γὰρ τὸ ἀραιόν' οὕτως Ὥρος ὁ Θηβαῖος.] Tittmamnus: “ V. 
μανόφυλλον in Lexicis.” Maviguaaoy, ut φοξίχειλος, est nihili vox. 

᾿Αραιόφυλλος in H. Steph. ‘lhes. desideratur. 

Antiatticistes in Bekkeri Anecd. Gr. T. [. p. 105: Kogduay τὸ 
ἔπαρμα. Σιμωνίδης δευτέρῳ. Nusquam. alibi citatur Simonides ἐν 
δευτέρῳ, mec VOX κορδύλη reperitur in ejus Fragmentis a Gaisfordio 
editis. Pro Σιμωνίδης repone Σιληνός. Sic scripsimus ἴῃ Class. 
Journ. xxvi. 384. Sed, quanquam Simonides ἐν δευτέρῳ nusquam 








1 Simonidis Carmen de Mulieribus edidit Koeler cum Prefatione Heynii, 
Goett, 1781, 8vo. sed hunc librum, de quo silet Gaisfordius, nondum vidi. 
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alibi laudatur, in Atheneo tamen [1]. 57. d. legitur Σιμωνίδης ἐν 
δευτέρῳ ᾿Ιάμβων. An Grammaticus ille 8. Germ. δά secundum 
Simonidis Jamborum respexit? Ali videriut. Mihi hoc unice 
verum videtur. ᾿ ᾿ 

Soro. ‘ Solon τὰ ὅσια opposite ad ἱερὰ vocat δημόσια in 
pulcra, qaam Demostheni debemus, Elegia : 

Οὐθ᾽ ἱερῶν κτεάνων, οὔτε τὶ δημοσίων 
Φειδόμενοι, κλέπτουσιν ἐφ᾽ ἁρπαγῇ ἄλλοθεν ἄλλος. 

Istam Solonis Elegiam, egregium antiquitatis munumentum, 
turpes macule deformaut.” L. C. Valek, ad Ammon, p. 185. 
De turpibus istis maculis mibil dixit Gaisfordius. 

Photius : ‘Pody τὸ ἥδυσμα. Σόλων. Ad. h. 1. quem preetermisit 
Gnaisfordius, nihil notavit Schleusnerus. Pro corrupto HATSMA 
repone KATSMA, qued Hedericus interpretatur ablutionem, lo- 
tionem, ipsam actionem abluendi, estuariem. Hesych.: Ροῦν" 
ῥεῦμα: ἹΡόος" ῥοῦς, ῥύμη, ῥεῦμα. Solo fortasse de estuario quodam 
5. maris littore loguebatur: Lucian. Dipsad. 6, παρὰ τὴν ἠϊόνα ἐπ᾿ 
αὐτῷ τῷ κλύσματι : Plutar. Ces. 52, Καὶ βουλόμενος εὐθὺς ἀποκόψαι 
τῶν περὶ αὐτὸν ἡγεμόνων ἅπασαν ἐλπίδα μελλήσεως καὶ διατριβῆς, ἐπὶ 
τοῦ κλύσματος ἔπηξε τὴν ἑαυτοῦ σκηνήν. Reiskius in Indice Greci- 
tatis Plutarchi τὸ κλύσμα exponit maris fittus. ΄ 

Hesychius: Φοιτητής" μαθητής ubi Albertius hac e Lex. Reg. 
Ms. affert: Μαθητὴν καὶ φοιτητὴν λέγει 6 Σόλων, οὐ γνώριμον: Idem, 
Συμφοιτητήν᾽ τὸν συμμαθητήν. Συμφοιτητὴν λέγει ὁ Σόλων" συμφι- 
λολόγον δ᾽ οὐ, ὡς βάρβαρον καὶ Αἰγύπτιον. Hunc Solonis locum 
silentio praterire non debuerat Gaisfordius. Phavorinus: Suge 
φοιτητήν᾽ τὸν συμμαθητὴν λέγει 6 Σόλων, συμφιλολόγον * δὲ δεινῶς 
βάρβαρον καὶ Αἰγύπτιον. Zonaras p. 1327: Μαθητής" ὁ τοῦ διδασκά- 
λου τὰ μαθήματα ἐπιποθῶν, παρὰ τὸ μήθω τὸ μανθάνω" μαθητὴν καὶ 
φοιτητὴν λέγε, Σόλων, οὐ γνώριμον. Zonaras p. 506: “ιδάσκαλον" 
λέγει ὁ Σόλων, οὐ καθηγητὴν, οὐδ᾽ ὑφηγητήν. ‘Vittmannus: “ Quid 
sibi velit b. 1. nescio, nisi sit Grammatici nomen ; adde in fine 
λεχτέον : οἵ. Phavor.” Βα] ταν Tittmannus; sensus enim nostri 
loci λεκτέον illud minime postulat, quanquam in Phavorino (ubi, 
Aacxaray, οὐ καθηγητὴν λεκτέον) legitur. ‘Tittmanni conjecturam, 
Zovaram h. 1. Solonem pro Grammatici nomine usurpasse, non 
srubo; quippe qui de Solone Gramunatico nihil legerim. Nostra 





τ Voce συμφελολόγος carent H. Steph. et Schueideri Lexica. Voc. συμφοίτησις, 
condiscipulatus, quam Schneiderus affert ἀμαρτύρως, in H. Steph. Thes. non 
legitur. Glosse Labbeane : Συμφοίπησις" condiscipulatus. 

Antiatticistes in Bekkeri Anecd. Gr. T. I. p. 116: Φοιτητὴν οὔ φασι δεῖν λέγειν, 
ἀλλὰ συμφοιτητήν. Phrynichus 2op. Woorap. ibid. p. 712 Φοιτητής" ὃ μωϑητήςς 
κυρίας δὲ λέγονται φοι τηταὶ of γρωμμωτικὴν ἢ μουσικὴν μωνθάγογτες. “* Φοιτητὴς pro dls 
Cipulo, aut ὁμιλητὴς, aut δμιλητικὸς, aut πεπλησιωκὼς melius dicitur, quam aula 
oz, ut ait Thomas.” Nunn. ad Phrynichi Ecl. p. 178. “ Qui μαθητὴς Luel- 
ano et Athenzo, Platoni φοιτητὴ;, Plutarcho et Straboni γνέόριμο;." Hoesch. 
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quidem sententia intelligendus est Solon ille Legislator, qui ἐν Νόμοις, 
ut videtur, VOCeS Φοιτητὴς et συμφοιτητὴς, pro εὐαδηάδεὶ a a 
et vocem διδάσκαλος, pro καβη ηγητὴς, usurpaverat, Sapenumero 
enim Solon ἐν Νόμοις a Lexicographis et Grammaticis veteribus 
laudatur. Pauca exempla afferemus. Antiatticistes in Bekkeri 
Anecd. Gr. T. I. p. 85: Βόθυνον οὔ φασι δεῖν λέγειν, ἀλλὰ Σόλων 
ἔφη ἐν τοῖς ἸΝόμιοις" Κρατῖνος Σεριφίοις, 
"AAW ἀπίωσιν ἐν yopai 

"E¢ βόβυνον ἰέναι. 

ἔστι δὲ παιδιά τις ἐς βόθυνον ἰέναι. Cf. Maltbius ad Lex. Gr. 
Prosod. p. Ixxxin. Grammaticus 5. Germ. ap. Bekker Anecd. 
Gr. T. 1. Ρ. 498; “Azowve λύτρα, ἃ δίδωσί τις ὑπὲρ Φόνου ἢ σώματος. 
οὕτω Σόλων ἐν Νόμοις. Photius: Ποινὰν καὶ ἄποιναν, τὸ λύτρον, 

Σόλων. Photius: Σῖτος καλξιται καὶ ἣ διδομένη πρόσοδος εἰς τροφὴν 
ταῖς γυναιξὶν, ἢ τοῖς ὀρφανοῖς, ὡς ἔστι μαθεῖν κἀκ τῶν τοῦ Σόλωνος 
πρώτου ἄξονος. Ad Solonis Νόμους referenda est ejusdem Photit 
glossa: Bbous: TOUS μαρτύρους, οὕτω Σόλων. Cf. Hesych. h. v. et 
vv. τριταία, σεισάχθε ba, τρεῖς θεοὶ, ἀγχιστίνδην, et Beivery. Ad Solonis 
νόμους referri velim glossam Grammatici S. Germ. ap. Bekker 
Anecd. Gr. p. 340: ᾿Αγρεύματα' τὰ ἐπὶ τῆς ἀγροικίας χτήματα 
Σόλων εἶπε, σημαίνει δὲ καὶ σκύλα. 

Zonaras p. 19 : ᾿Αμειψόμεθα: ἀνταποδώσομεν. "Tittmannus:— 
« Sedem glossw, que etiam ap. Hesychium legitur, non ivenio, 
sed spn sapenumero est gratias referre, v.c. ap. Menophont. 
Mem. ΠΠ1. 11, 12. iv. 3, 15. Respicitur, ut puto, ad Solonis 
versus a αϑ τα servatos, qui extant ap. Gaisfordium p. 330. 
num. xill. 

Πολλοὶ μὲν πλουτοῦσι κακοὶ, ἀγαθοὶ δὲ πένονται" 
"AAN ἡμεῖς αὐτοῖς οὐ διαμειψόμεθα 

Τῆς ἀρετῆς τὸν πλοῦτον" ἐπεὶ τὸ μὲν ἔμπεδον αἰεὶ, 
Χρήματα δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἄλλοτε ἄλλος ἔχει. 

Obiter moneo me olim falsum fuisse, scribentem: “ voc. 
ὑπέρμετρος omisit H. Steph. Thes. sine ullo exemplo affert 
Schneiderus m Lex.” H. Stephanus enim, quanquam vocem 
hance in ‘Thesauro suo non posuit, habet tamen m Indice Thes- 
auri, sed ἀμαρτύρως. Voce ὑπερμέτρησις caret uterque lexicogra- 
phus. Zonaras p. 1770: Ὑπερμέτρησιν' εἴτουν κατάληψιν. “ Voc. 
ὑπερμέτρησις ignorant Lexica. Sed ei nullo pacto convenit κατά- 
Anis. Fallor, an legendum κατάληξις : ab hac certe non prorsus 
aliena SOS ” "Littmann. 

Hesych.: Mowvexsgar τὸ μηκέτι ἔχον THY ἀλκὴν, ὡς ᾿Αρχίλοχος. 
Gaisfordius p. 325. num. exxvi. locum laudavit, sed in Indice 
verborum Archilochi vocem μουνόκερα preetermisit.* 





« H. 1. monendum est in tertia hujusce Epistole parte, Class, Journ. xxvi. 
p. 383, pro ἐπεί fa typothetam posuisse ἐπείρα, et ibid. p. $88, ἐπιποιὸς pro 


ἐποποιός, 
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Archilochi Fragm. Ixxvii. “ Plut. de Solert. Anim. p. 976. f. Καὶ 
roy παρ᾿ ᾿Δρχιλόχῳ κηροπλάστην φιλόκοσμον εἶναι περὶ κόμην καὶ καλλω- 
sioryy.” Gaisfordius. Lectionem κηροπλάστην, ἃ Gaisfordio recep- 
tam, esse falsam, et reponendam alteram illam κεροπλάστην ex 
Salmasit εἴ _ Wa ttenbachi conjectura, monuimus in Class. Journ. 
XIV. p. 8.  Keporddorns, quod Schneiderus in Lexicon 
suum ex ie Plutarchi loco recepit, e κερατοπλάστης contractum 
ἄνες ibi docuimus, sequentia similis contractionis exempla afferen- 

Sy ΚΞ :ροβάτης Θ χερατοβάτης, μελίσφυλλον 5. μελίφυλλον 6 μελισσό- 
perl ἐπίκοπον eX ἐπικόπανον, κόλος 6 κολοβός. Porsono aliter 
visum est. “In compositis a xepes nunquam ὦ admittitur, sed 
aut κέρας servatur integrum, quod fit ante labiales 6 et >, aut nunc 
ultima syllaba abjicitur a veteri genitivo χερεος (κερεαλκὴς) nunc 
witima litera a veteri nominativo x¢pos. Dicunt igitur Attici κερο- 
Barns, κερόδετος Sy KEDOVAXOS, χεροφύρος, et propterea χεροτυπεῖν. Ka- 
Flora sunt, probe tlamen note, κεράσβολος et κερασᾷόρος. ἘΌΝ Pors. in 
Pref. ad Eur. Hec. p. x. Fallitur criticorum princeps. Ke- 
nash? “a veterl. nominativo κέρος f” ‘Suntne igitur αἱμιοβόρος 
οἵ χυμοξδέγμων a veteribus nominativis αἷμος et κῦμος derivanda ὃ 
timo xe Ξροβάτης contrac te pro κερατοβάτης, ut vidit Hesych. (Κερο- 
Barns ὁ Πὰν, ἤτοι ὅτι κέρατα ἔχει, ἢ οἱονεὶ κερατοβάτης, τὴν βάσιν 
ἔχων each αἱμοβόρος contracte pro αἱματοβόρος : scuprodey jeer 
εἰ κυμοβθαλὴς contracte pro χυματοδέγμων et κυματοθαλής. Sic 
πέβολον pro πεδόβολον, planities: ‘ affertur ex Mpigr.” mquit H. 

Steph. Thes. Ind. Fr. Passewii Symbola ad Schneideri Lex. (vide 
Beckii a Seminar Regii et Societatis philologicee Lipsiensis 
Vel, Lg. ΤΌΘ) ἢ Αἱμαποσία 8. αἱματοποσία, ἣ, utrumque enim 
prebent libri MSS., sanguinem potare, Porphyr. ap. Stob. Ecl. 
Phys. L. 52, 49. p. 1024.” Aipomoria est vox nihili: lege oe 
κοσία. Phrynichus Xo. Προπαρ. in Bekkeri Anecd. Gr. ‘T. 1. 
16.: ΔΑἰἱμοῤῥυής χρῶ. Hoe vocabulum ignorant H. Steph. ἐν 
Schneideri Lexica. 


Vhetfordiea, 27 Aug., ne 1 Of 
MDCCCXFI. , 
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No. Il. (Continued from No. XXVI. pe 448.) 


LV. 2. Μίαν μὲν διαπρεπῆ τὴν ὥραν, ἔκ γε τοῦ πελάγους τοῦ κομίς 
ζοντος ἐχ τῆς AsBbas ὁρᾶσθαι εἰσπετομένην, οὐχ οἵαν κατὰ τὰς ἀγελαίας 
πελειάδας τὸς; λοιπὰ; εἶναι, πορφυρὰν δέ. 1,. οὐχ ὁμοίαν. [““ Pauw. ad 
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Anacreontis Fragm. X XI. p. 272. emendat h. |. οὐ χροιὰν---οὖσαν. 
Cf. Valck. ad Theocr. p. 393.” Schneider.] 

— 20. ᾿Ανθρώπου μῦνον καὶ κυνὸς κορεσθέντων ἣ τροφὴ away. Certe 
οὐχ ἁπλῆ. Pro κορεσθέντων, forsan reponendum est τῶν πορισθέν- 
τῶν. [΄“ Gesnerus legendum conjicit οὐχ ἁπλῇ." Schneider.) 

— 30. Κάτεισί τε οὖν, καὶ περιπτύσσετοιίί τε, καὶ περιβάλλει τὸ 
ἔλαιον αὑτῷ ὃν γλίσχρον, καὶ συνδεῖται. Ε΄ 1. συνήδεται. [Imo recte 
συνδεῖται, οἷοι tenacitate circumfusa, constricta tenetur. Ep.] 

— 381. Σπᾷ δὲ τῆς θηλῆς τῷ στόματι. L. ἐκ τῆς 6. [Infra legitur, 
κατακλινῆναι. ‘ Hoc e Codice altero Gesneri recepi pro vulgato 
κατακλῖναι. Sic iterum Noster ILI. 36.” Schneider. In poste- 
riore loco (vide Class. Journ. X XVI. p. 448.) vir doctus reponit 
κατακλινθήναι. En.] , ; 

— 54. Λέγουσιν Αἰγύπτιοι, καὶ ῥαθύμως αὐτῶν οὐκ ἀκούουσιν ἄνδρες 
φιλόσοφοι. L. οὖν ἀκούουσιν. [Recte: Latina Versio habet, Quod 
Aigyptu de aspide dicunt, id libenter sapientia@ studiost audiunt. 

D. 
V. 6. Καὶ τρωθῆναι μὲν, οὐ μὴν εἰς θάνατον, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι βιώσιμα εἶναι 
τῷ ἑαλωκότι. Subin. τραύματα. 

- 9. ᾿Επεὶ τὸν μὲν Λοκρὸν ἐν “Pyyivy σιγηλότατον ἕξεις, τὸν δὲ 
“Pyyivov ἐν τοῖς Λοκροῖς ἀφωνότατον. L. εὐφωνότατον. [Imo recte 
ἀφωνότατον : ἄφωνος, canorus, ut ἄξυλος, lignosus, ex « mtensivo. 
De vocibus, in quibus a dicitur ἐπίτασιν δηλοῦν, vide Valck. ad 
Theocr. p. 215. Exemplis ibi allatis adde e Nostro ἄφωνος. 
Plin. XT. 26. de cicadis: “ In Rhegino agro silent omnes; ultra 
flumen m Locrensi canunt.” Cf. Pausan. VI. p.466. Strab. VI. 
p- 399. Antigonum c. 1. Ep.] 

— 11. Καὶ οἱ μὲν κηφῆνες ἐν τοῖς ἑαυτῶν ἀγαπητῶς κυττάροις ἧσυ- 
χάζουσιν. Transpone κυττάροις ἀγαπητῶς. 

- Καὶ πρὸς μὲν τοὺς μὴ ἐνοχλοῦντας μηδὲ ἄρχοντας ἀδίκων. L. ἀδικεῖν. 

--2:. ‘Os ὁπλίτου τὸν ἐκ τῶν ὅπλων πεφοβημένοι δοῦπον. 1,. ὁπλί- 
ται. 

— 47. Δακτύλιον σιδηροῦν. L. σιδήρου. [““ Gesnerus καὶ δακτύ- 
λιον σιδήρου emendat, quod probo.” Schneider.] 

— 48. Πολέμιοι δὲ ἄρα εἰσὶν ἰκτῖνός τε καὶ κόραξ, καὶ πυραλλὶς πρὸς 
τρυγόνα, καὶ βρένθος καὶ πάγρος. L. λάρος. [ Pro πάγρος Gesnerus 
auctoritate Aristotelis λάρος rescribendum censebat, quod probo.” 
Schneider. | 

Ὃ δὲ τιμωρῶν τοῖς τέκνοις ἐπιπηδᾷ τῶν ὄνων τοῖς ἕλκεσι, καὶ ἐσθίει 
αὐτά. 1,. σκέλεσι. 

—50. Τοὺς γοῦν ὄρνις τοὺς ἠθάδας, καὶ τοὺς ἐν ποσὶ τρεφομένους τε 
καὶ ἐξεταζομένους. 1.. ἐνδόθι pro ἐν ποσί. 

Ἢ δὲ λίμνη, καὶ ὁ ἔριφος, καὶ πώλιον πᾶν, ἐπὶ τὰς μητρῴας θηλὰς 
ἔρχονται γεννηθέντα παραχρῆμα. Anayvy? [* Gyllius agnus habet: 
hme Gesnerus ὁ δ᾽ ἀμνὸς, vel μόσχος emendabat. Vulgato propius 
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est ἣ δὲ ποίμνη, quod conjecit Abresch ad Adschyl. IIT. p. 2.” 
Schneider. | 

᾿-- 56. Ἢ τελευταία δὲ γενομένη τῇ πρόσθεν ἐπὶ πάσαις ἑαυτὴν emava- 
παύσασα, εἶτα οὐραγεῖ. Lege, ἣ τελευταία δὲ γενομένη (sc. ἔλαφος), 
τῆς πρόσθεν ἐπ᾿ ὀσφύος ἑαυτὴν ἐπαναπ. 

VI. 1. ᾿Ονπεροῦν ὑμνεῖ Πλάτων 6 ᾿Αρίστωνος παρὰ τὸν τῆς ἀθλήσεως 
χρόνον πάντῃ συνουσίας ἀμαϑῆ καὶ ἄπειρον διαμεῖναι ὁπάσης. L. χρό- 
νον πάντα. [lta pro vulgato πάντῃ emendavit Gesnerus, appro- 
bante L. Bos Animadvy. Crit. p. 140.” Schneider.) 

— 5. Λέγονται δὲ (οἱ ἔλαφοι) καὶ φυλάττεσθαι μή ποτε ἄρα νεαροῖς 
οὖσιν αὐτῶν τοῖς ἕλκεσιν, εἶτα προσπίπτουσα ἣ ἀκτὶς, πρὶν ἢ παγῆναι, 
καὶ τοὺς καλουμένους χόνδρους λαβεῖν, ἥδε τὴν σάρκα ὑποσήψῃ. L. κέρα- 
σιν βλαβεῖν. [΄“Ῥιο ἕλκεσιν videtur κέρασιν, aut simile voca- 
bulum restituendum, quod vox νεκροῖς etiam postulat.” Schneider. 
Imo recte λαβεῖν, callus innascatur. Ep.| 

— 7. Περὶ τὴν λίμνην τὴν καλουμένην Μύριδος. An Μοίριδος ? ut ho- 
die. [ Herod. 1. 146. Λίμνης τῆς Μοίριος κατὰ κροκοδείλων καλεο- 
μένην πόλιν, ubih. |. adhibuit Valck. p. 176.” Schneider. ] 

—10. Kal ἀπόχρη πένητι δοῦλον κύνα ἔχειν. Ησαν δὲ ἄρα καὶ 
τῶν ἀΐδουλοι ὡσπεροῦν ᾿Αραβῶν μὲν οἱ Τρωγλοδύται. L. ἀεὶ δοῦλοι ὃ [Imo 
recte ἀΐδουλοι : sic ἀΐδιος pro ἀείδιος, sempiternus. Voce ἀΐδουλος 
augeri potest H. Steph. Thes. In Lexicon suum e Nostro recepit 
Schneiderus. Ep.] 

-— 15. Προΐει μὲν γὰρ τὰ παιδικὰ ὁ δελφὶν φέρων ἐπὶ πλεῖστον τῆς 
θαλάσσης. Li. τὸν παῖδα φέρων. 

Καὶ τῷ οὐραίῳ τὸν ὀμφαλὸν κεντεῖ. L. ἄκρῳ. [“΄ Gesnerus ἄκρῳ 
legit, quod interim probo, dum Codices melius aliquid suggerant.” 
Schneider. | 

— 32. Τῇ Μαρίᾳ λίμνῃ. An Μοίριδι, ut supra, VI.7.? [“ Stra- 
bo Μάρειαν habet XVII. p. 799. Salubritatem regionis circa Ma- 
riam lacum deseribit Philo T. LI. p. 474., ubi Codices itidem Μά- 
peta preferunt.” Schneider. ] 

—39. Kal ταῦτα μέντοι σωμένης. L. ἐρωμένης. [ Mutilum et 
corruptum esse locum interpretes consentiunt. Gesnerus emenda- 
bat, Ταῦτα μὲν τὰ ἄλογα. ‘Triller, Ταῦτα μὲν τὸ ζώων γένος : War- 
dus, pro σωμένης, legit σωφρόνως : Abresch ad Mschylum IIIf. p. 
174. A®lianum putat haud dubie scripsisse, Ταῦτα μὲν τῆς, aut 
μέντοι τῆς φύσεως φειδομένης. LEquidem quod ex his eligam, non 
video.” Schneider.] : 

—42. Adyov δὲ ἼἼταλον τῇ Συβαριτῶν πόλει συνακμάσαντος ἔργου 
μνημονεύοντα, καὶ φοιτήσαντα εἰς ἐμὲ, εἰπεῖν οὐ χεῖρόν ἐστι. Sensus 
difficilis, nisi reddatur guod exaquat delicius Sybaritarum. [Συ- 
νακμάσαντος, i. 6. connected with the earliest history οἵ. the city 
itself. Ep.] 

— 80. «Κλεάνθην viv” Aoowv κατηνάγκασε καὶ ἄκοντα εἶξαι καὶ ἀπο- 
στῆναι τοῖς ζώοις τοῦ καὶ ἐκεῖνα λογισμοῦ μὴ διαμαρτάνειν, ἀντιλέγοντα 
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ἰσχυρῶς καὶ κατὰ κράτος ἱστορία τοιαύτη φασίν. Sententia confisa 
et vix grammatica. Corrige sic : Ἱστορία τοιαύτη, ὡς φασι, κατηνάγ- 
χασε Κλ. τομάρι ἢ τοῦ περὶ τοῖς ζώοις, καὶ ἐκεῖνά. 

VIL. 1. Οὐκοῦν ἢ ἢ τὸν ὑπινησθέντα αὐτοῖς, ἢ τὸν συντραφέντα ex mom 
λοῦ on, προθυμότατα ἐκτελοῦσι. Sensus obscurus. Tov (sc. mévov) 
ἐπινησθένται, lunpositum, accumulatum : : ἢ συντραφέντα fors. συμπαι- 
δευθέντα. Sed mailem voces ἢ ---ἢ omittere. 

—10. de cane, ἀμύσσων τοῖς ὄνυξι, L. ὀδοῦσι. 

—15. de elephante : : Τῶν μὲν οὖν κινδύνων καὶ πόνων οἱ νέοι κατάρ- 
χονται" ποτοῦ δὲ ἄρα καὶ τροφῆς ἀφίστανται, τοῖς πρεσβυτέροις αἰδῶ 
γέμοντες, καὶ τῶν “Δυκούργου τιμῶντες τὸ γῆρας νόμων δέονται οἵδε οὐδέν. 
An τιμῶντος ὃ [Huic conjecture favet ordo verborum. Vulgo τῶν 
τοῦ “υκούργου: “ sed alterum articulum,” notante Schneidero, 
“ omittit Mediceus.”  En.]j 

— 24. (Οἱ καρκίνοι) προσανέρπουσιν ἐς τὴν γῆν, καὶ ἀναῤῥιχῶντωι 
ἐπὶ τοὺς κρημνούς. Vox inusitata: fors. ἀνερπύζονται. [ Proba vox 
ἀναῤῥνχῶνται. Suid ἀναῤῥιχάσθαι. est τὸ πρὸς ἄναντες ἀναβαίνειν, 
ἅμα ταῖς χερσὶν ἀντιλαμβανόμενον καὶ στηριζόμενον. Vide Η. Steph. 
Thes. Ind. et Schneideri Lex. Neuter lexicographus Nostri locum 
adduxit. Ep.] 

—28. ‘Or: τὸν ᾿Ικάριον ἀπέκτειναν οἱ προσήκοντες τοῖς πρῶτον “ιοῦ- 
σιν οἶνον. L. σὺν τοῖς πρῶτον a. ὃ. [“ Gesnerus emendabat, οἱ πρῶ- 
τον πίνοντες οἶνον καὶ ἐμπεσόντες, quam conjecturam non necessariam 
esse docuit Gronovius, qui conferre jubet Hygini Astronom. ς. LY. 
et Tzetze Chiliad. ΓΝ. 198. Schneider.] 

— 84, Καὶ ἐκβάλλουσα τὴν γλῶτταν ἐχμυζᾷ, εἶτα διῴδησεν ἑαυτὴν 
4 vyacieye ὑπὸ πλησμονῆς. L. ἑαυτῆς, νε]---ἥ. 

38. “Eors δὲ καὶ οὗτοι καὶ ὁ κύων, Νίκωνος γράμμα. Forsan re- 
panendini est αὐτόθι pro οὗτοι. 

ΝΠῚ. 9. ᾿Επίδεσμα καὶ σπληνία καὶ κράσεις φαρμάκων paxpay χαί- 
_ pal ἀπολιπόντες. Σπληνία, vox suspecta. [Imo recte se habet. Est 

vox Medicorum, pro /inteolo, a lienis figura longa magis quam lata. 
Vide H. Steph. Thes. IIT. p. 958. SoA Hesychio sunt τὰ παρὰ 
τοὶς ἰατροῖς ἐπιμήκη ὀθόνια. En.) 

. Κύνα δὲ καὶ ΜῊΝ οὐ διαλέληθεν, ὅτι ἄρα τῆς μελίας ὁ καρπὸς τοὺς μὲν 
ὗς πιαίνει, αὑτῷ δὲ ἄλγημα ἰσχίου προξενεῖ i. Non Fraxini: an ηλέα; ἢ 
ἯΙ Ceterum stultum esset canem ad fructum fraxini invitare, cibum 
generi canino plane Ineptum, ut plerique arborum atque herbaruna 
fructus.” Schueider. ] 

— bia Ae ἔδεισε τῇ “1δὴ τὸν ᾿Αγχίσην. L. ὡς ἔτι καὶ ἐν τῇ Ἴδη. 
ΕΒ’ Gesnerus, ws ποτε ἐν τῇ 1δῃ. Gronovius, ws ἐν πιδηέσσῃ τῇ 
Ἴδῃ, ex {π|π46 A. 182.” Schneider. ] 

— 13. Καὶ ἀσπίδας, καὶ σφονδύλας, καὶ τίφας. An τίλφας ἢ [Trom, 
Lat, tipula, at tinpn 8. σίλφη, Lat. blatta. Vide Schneideri x.] 

- 15. Χρόνῳ ὃ8 τῷ εἰκότι ῥωσθέντα καὶ φύσαντα. τὰ ὠκύπτερα el 
ϑερον εἶναι μεϑήκεν. An ἐπισγύσαντα κατὰ τὰ ὠκύπτερα ἃ 
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VIII. 28. Στεφάνοις μὲν αὐτοῖς σφᾶς ἑαυτοὺς; ὑπὲρ τῆς εὐερμίας ἀγ- 
λαΐζουσι. Dele αὐτοῖς. 

ΣΣτεφανοῦσι δὲ καὶ τὰς ἁλιάδας, καὶ καταίρουσι κρότῳ τε καὶ αὐλοῖς, 
τὸ ϑήραμα μαρτυρόμενοι. L. κατάγουσι. 

Σπονδὰς δὲ ἰχθύσι καὶ πᾶν ὅσον ὑδροθηριχόν. 1,,. ἰχθύσι τούτοις (sc. 


οὐ Ανθίᾳ καὶ ΓἙλλοπι) κατὰ πᾶν ὅ. ὑ. [““ετρα σπονδὰς δὲ et reliqua 
 duritiem aliquam habere mihi videntur. Sensus est: [bi pacem 


esse cum piscibus, tum urinatoribus.” Schneider.] 

TX. 7. Καὶ ὁ μὲν τοῦ Μενάνδρου Θήρων μέγα φρονεῖ, ὅτι ῥινῶν ἀγθρώ- 
πους φάτνην αὐτοὺς ἐχείνους εἶχε. Li. ὡς φάτνην οὕτως ἐχεῖνος εἶχε, Ma- 
ribus trahebat. [““ Menandri locum aliquem ex Grammatico lau- 
dat Salmasius ad Jul. Capitolinum p. 168, “Eywy’ ἐπίσταμαι pay. 
Cf. Suidas in Kasicogos.” Schneider. Vide H. Steph. Vhes. Ut. 
p.699.c. Photius: Ρινᾷν' ἐξαπατᾷν, οὕτως Μένανδρος. Cf. Zonar. 
Lex. p. 1618. cum Tittmanni nota, et Hesych. Ep.] 

—17. ‘Ds ἡ χελιδὼν, καὶ οἴκων δεομένη, καὶ ἄκλητος εἰσιοῦσα δένη, 
καὶ λυποῦσα τὰ ἑωθινὰ ἐν τῷ λάλῳο.: An ἐν τῷ λαλεῖν κ᾽ 

— 25. Καράβου δὲ ἡ φύσις νήξει, ὅταν ἀδεὴς ἢ, πορεύεται ὅδε ὁ ἰχθὺς, 
πρόσω πλαγιάσας δεῦρο καὶ ἐκεῖσε τὰ κέρατα, ἵνα μὴ πρὸς ἐναντίαν τὴν 
γήξιν τὸ ὕδωρ ἰὸν, εἶτα ἀναστέλληταί οἱ τὰ κέρατα, καὶ ἐμποδίζηται πρόσω 
χωρεῖν. Forsan, pro νήξει, reponendum est ἐν νήξει, vel κατὰ νῆξιν. 
[“΄“εβμοτγιιβ (pro νήξει) καὶ ἥδε emendat. Aristot. H. A. 1.5. τὰ δὲ 
σχληρόδερμα ὡς κάραβος, τοῖς οὐραίοις νεῖ τάχιστα : οἴ. idem de Parti- 
bus Γ΄. 8. Schneider. Sed, nostra quidem sententia, verum 
conjecit J. Stackhousius. Ep.] | 
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Zonaras, p. 1278.: Κωνίσαι" πίθον mocdou κωνᾷν yap τὸ στρέ- 
ew καὶ τοὺς βέμβικας ἤτοι τοὺς στρόμβους xdvous λέγουσι. Κωνῆσαι" 
τὸ ἀγαγεῖν τὸν ἵππον κύκλῳ, ἢ. Κονίσαι δὲ ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀγωνίσαι μικρὸν 
καὶ τ. Schneiderus ad Nicandri Alexipharm. (Hale, 1792. 8.) p. 
136. e Lexico MS. Kalliano affert hac : Κωνῆσαι δὲ τὸν ἵππον κύκλῳ 
ἀγαγεῖν, ira κονίσαι δὲ ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀγωνιάσαι μικρὸν καὶ ἰῶτα.  Auctor 

ΒΧΙΟΙ hujusce Kalliani ea compilaverat, ut videtur, e Zonare 
Lexico, calami errore scribens ἀγωνιάσαι, pro ἀγωνίσαι. Ceterum 
Tittmannus ad Zonare locum hc adnotavit :— Κωνίσαι] Hesych. 
et Etym. M. κωνῆσαι. Sed recte distinguit noster κωνίσαι" τὸ πισ- 
σῶσαι, et κωνῆσαι" TO κύκλῳ ἀγαγεῖν. Quanquam confunditur sz- 
pius a Lexicographis, et Photius κωνῆσαι dicit τὸ πισσῶσαι, ἐπεὶ πε- 
piiivotow ἐν κύκλῳ τὰ πισσούμενα. Cf. H. Steph. Thes. Ind. Sed 
rectius tamen distinguitur. Et Hesych.: Κεκχώνισται: πεπίσσωται. 
Idem, “ιακωνίσαι" τὸ διακλύσαι, ἀπὸ τοῦ κωνίσαι, ὅπερ ἐστὶ πίσσῃ 
χρίσαι. Vide ibi Kuster. Et dicitur etiam κωνίτης οἶνος, et πισσο- 
κώνία. Κωνᾷν' τὸ στρέφειν, refer ad κωνήσαι. Indicare voluit Nos- 
ter, scribendum κωνίσαι, quoniam κωνᾷν sit τὸ στρέφειν, unde χωνῆ- 
σαι" τὸ κύκλῳ ἀγαγεῖν. Recte distinguit Zonaras, et post eum 
Tittmanuus, inter κωνῆσαι" τὸ κύκλῳ ἀγαγεῖν, et κωνίσαι" τὸ πίθον πισ- 
σῶσαι, quanquam, ut in Epistola ad G. H. Scheferum (Class. 
Journ. xx1y.) ostendi, confundantur sepius a Lexicographis. Sed 
fallitur ‘Tittmanous, credens κωνῆσαι, pro πίθον πισσῶσαι, NUsquam 
legi; nam, ut dixi ibidem, Greci usurpabant non modo κωνίσαι πί- 
θον, verum etiam κωνῆσαι πίθον. Sed κωνῆσαι illud accipiendum est 
pro aoristo, non a v. κωνᾷν τὸ στρέφειν, sed a v. κωνεῖν, pice inun- 
gere, unde Aristoph. in Vesp. 598. dixit περικωνεῖ, ubi Schol. περι- 
χωνῆσαι" τὸ πισσῶσαι τὰ κεράμια. Voc. Πισσοκωνία, a ‘Tittmanmo 
1. ς. memoratum, quod Schneiderus in Lexicon suum ex Hesychio 
recepit, e tertia ejus editione expellendum est: nam in utroque 
Hesychii loco Codex Marcianus, teste N. Schow, habet πισσοκο- 
vie. Fallitur Tittmannus, sic scribens: “ Dicitur κωνίτης olvos.”” 





* Hine omnino defenditur vox dpoxoria, ab H. Steph. pretermissa, 
a Schneidero autem in Lexicon suum recepta. Vir doctus (Blom- 
fieldius, ni fallor) in Mus. Crit. Cant. 11. p. 257.: Τῇ χάλικι ἀνα- 
μίξαντες τὴν ἀμμοκονίαν, Strabo. v. p. 376.‘ For this last word, which 
occurs in no other place, we would substitute τὴν ἄμμον κονίαν." 
Eatne igitur ἀμμόνιτρον, fritta, quod Plinii solius testimonio confirma- 
tur (xxxvi. 66. de Vulturno mari, ‘ Ibi fit massa, que vocatur Am- 
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Κωνίας oivos scribere debuerat : Galenus Gloss. Hippocr., Κωνίαν 
οἶνον τὸν πισσίτην. Voc. xwvirys, quo caret H. Stephani Thes., 
agnoscit tamen Schneiderus, sed ab eo affertur ἀμαρτύρως. Voc. 
κωνῖτις, quo augeri potest H. Steph. Thes., occurrit in Rhiani 
Epigr. ap. Athen. xt. p. 499., 
ὝἭμισυ μὲν πίσσης κωνίτιδος, ἥμισυ δ᾽ οἴνου. 

Vulgo κωπίτιδος, sed bene Toupius, Emendd. in Suid. 111. p. 126., 
reposuit κωνίτιδος, picis e cono s. fructu pini expresse. Vide Ja- 
cobsi1i Comment. ad Anthol. Gr. vir. p. 327. (Voc. κωνῖτις Jacob- 
sius in Indice Grecitatis non posuit.) Photius Lex. :—Kavzoar 
περιενεγκεῖν, διακαῦσαι" ἀπὸ τῶν πισσούντων' ἐπεὶ περιδείνουσιν (περιδι- 
νοῦσιν) ἐ εν κύκλῳ τὰ πισσούμενα" κώνους γὰρ καλοῦσι τοὺς στροβίλους 
εἰκότως καὶ οἱ πηττοῦντες (πιττοῦντες) τὰ ἀγγεῖα ἀπὸ τῆς περιαγωγῆς 
χωνᾷν" καὶ τοῦ ἐλαίου δὴ περικωνῆσαι" εἴληπται ἀπὸ τῆς τῶν κώνου περιο- 
γωγῆς, οὐκ ἀπὸ τῆς πιττώσεως. Fallitur Schleusnerus Animadvv. in 
Phot.: “ Κωνῆσαι" περιενεγκεῖν x. τ. A. ob sequentia legendum est 
necessario χωνίσαι. Photius, utin ἰδ pist. ad Scheff. (Class. Journ. 
XXIV.) diximus, h. 1. confundit κωνᾷν, τὸ στρέφειν, κύκλῳ περιφέρειν, 
cum κωνεῖν, pice mungere. Photu locus medica manu eget : allis 
tamen emendandum et explicandum relinquimus ; ; nihil enim nobis 
nunc in τα τα να venit. Photius : : Πισσοκώνη, τῷ πυρὶ τῷ εὐκαύτω" 
ἐπεὶ τὰ καιόμενα πίσσῃ χρίεται" Αἰσχύλος Κρήσσαις. « Vitiosam 
hanc scripturam sine dubio typothete ighorantiz aut oscitanti de- 
bemus ; iu apographo enim Albertii ad Hesych. T. 11.col. 965.n. 5. 
rectius legitur : : Πισσοκωνήτῳ" “πυρὶ τῷ εὐκαύστῳ. Πισσοκωνήτῳ etiam 
Hesych. habet.” Schleusnerus Animadvv. in Phot. Fallitur 
Schleusnerus. Albertius quidem Hesychii glossam sic edidit : Πισ- 
σοκωνήτῳ᾽ περὶ πίσσῃ χριόυσιν, ἵνα τάχιον κατακαίηται" κωνῆσαν δέ 
ἐστι, τὸ περιενεγκεῖν. Sed πισσοκωνήτῳ est Musuri emendatio. Co- 





monitrum, atque hec recoquitur, et fit vitrum purum, ac massa vitri 
candidi:”) in ἄμμου νίτρον mutandum? Falsus est idem vir doetus, 
dicens voc. ἀμμοκονία nusquam alibi legi; oecurrit enim ap. Taren- 
tinum in Geopon. 11. 27. 4.: Mera δὲ ταῦτα σικύον ἀγρίον τὰς ῥίξας 
καὶ τὰ φύλλα ἀποβρέξας εἰς ὕδωρ ἡμέρας δύο, καὶ φυράσας τῷ ὕδατι τὴν 
καλουμένην. ἀμμοκονί av, ἐπιμελῶς τὰ ἔνδον χρίε" τινὲς δὲ καὶ εἰς τὴν 
κονίασιν καὶ κτηνῶν οὐρην μιγνύουσιν, ὡς φθοροποιὸν ὑ ὑπάρχον. τῶν Φώων" 

καὶ τὴν ὀστρακοκονίαν δὲ τὴν ἐπὶ τοῦ ἐδάφους χριομένην τῷ οὔρῳ βρέ- 
χουσι - κάλλιον δὲ τὴν ἀμμοκο νίαν ἀμόργῃ βρέχειν" αὐτὴ γὰρ καὶ 
πάντα τὰ θηρία διαφθείρει, καὶ τὸν σῖτον στερεώτερον. καὶ πυκνότερον ποιεῖ. 
Vox ὀστρακοκονία in Η. Steph. Thes. non legitur, in Schneideri autem 
Lexico affertur ἀμαρτύρως. Idem H. Stephanus preetermisit voc. 
€Aaoxovia, quod in Schneideri Lexico affertur ἀμαρτύρως. Eustathius 
ad Il. A. p. 501.: Kovia δὲ, καὶ κόνις, mapa μὲν τῷ Ποιητῇ, ταῦτα δύ- 
vavTaqi, ὡς καὶ ὁ κονίσσαλος" παρὰ δὲ τοῖς ὕστερον ἡ μὲν κονία καὶ ἄλλο 

τι σημαίνει, ὡς ἡ ἀπ᾿ αὐτῆς σύνθετος ἐλαιοκονία δηλοῖ. ᾿ 
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dex Hesychii Marcianus, teste Schow, habet: Miecoxovirw πυρὶ 
πίσση χρίουσιν. “ Typotheta,” utait Schowins, “ perperam cistinait. 
E. Phot, Lex. patet, quod glossa ex /Eschyli Cressis petita sit, et 
ita interpungenda : Πισσοκωνήτῳ πυρί" icon χρίουσιν. —_ Inter glos- 
sain ejusque interpretationem nonnulla excidisse videntur, ex Pho- 
tio facile supplenda. Musuri mutatio temeraria est et inconsulta.” 
Schow. Iterum Photius: Περικονῆσαι" περισπογγῆσαι, “ Codex 1), 
vitiosius adhuc habet περικομῆσαι, quod etiam damnavit Alberti ad 
Hesych. T. 11. col. 927, n. 13. Quod si vel περικονίσαι legeretur, 
‘tainen non posset locum habere bic interpretatio, quia περὶ in com- 
positis vim auferendi non habet. Nullus itaque dubito quin repo- 
nendum ‘sit: Περικορῆσαι" περισπογγίσαι. Coinmendat hanc lec- 
lionem sequens articulus, Περικόρημα τὸ περισάρωμα.᾽""  Schleus- 
nerus Animadvyv. in Phot. Rectissime legit Albertius, Περικωνήσαι 
περισπογγίσαι : Photius enim plane respexit ad Aristoph. Vesp. 
598., Τὸν σπόγγον ἔχων ex τῆς λεκάνης τ᾽ auBady ἡμῶν περικωνεῖ, i. 6. 
notante Schol., διὰ κολακείαν τὰ ὑποδήματα ἡμῶν τῶν δικαστῶν ἀποψᾷ 
καὶ ἀλείφει. Ad eundem Aristophanis locum spectat Hesychy 
alossa: Περικωνῆσαι" περιῤῥομβῆσαι, περιαγαγεῖν, σπογγίσαι, ἢ wegix 
πισσῶσαι: μάκωνες. Certe prepos. “ wep) vim auferendi,” ut ait 
Schleusnerus, “ in compositis non habet.” Sed, utrum legas in 
Photii loco περικωνῆσαι, περικωνίσαι, mepixovicas, an, cum Schleus~ 
nero, περικορῆσαι, idem sensus est pre positionis περὶ, que in his vo- 
cibus denotat ex omnibus circumeirea partibus, undique. Ceterum 
Casaubonus ad Athen. 1. p, 6. sic scribit :-—© Fictiha antiqui κώνῳ 
i. δ. pice liquida illinebaut. Picationis causam declarat Alexander 
in Problematis: ne liquorem infusum wstate exudent; qui aliam 
causam comminiscuntur, errant. Vasorum πισσωτῶν et ἀπισσώτων, 
et κωνιστῶν καὶ ἀκωνίστων frequenter Medici meminere, In Geo- 
ponicis ΧΙ. ἀκούνιστα scriptum.” Voc. ἀπίσσωτος in Lexicis H. 
Steph. et Schneideri affertur ἀμαρτύρως : νος. χώνιστος uterque lexi- 
cographus pretermisit. 
Voce χώνησις caret H. Steph. Thes. Schneiderus in Lex. : 

“© Κώνησις, bey Aristot. H. A. 1x. 40. 8. v. a. κόμμωσις, κήρωσις : ane 
dere lesen xdvucis von κωνύω und κῶνος no. 5.” Aristotelis Edd. pr. 
cum Ambr. κώγυσιν, Vat. χώγησιν, quod post Sylburgium recepe- 
runt Editores, notante eodem Schneidero ad Aristot. H. A. Locus 





τ Notanda est vox περισάρωμα, qua carent H. Steph. et Schneideri 
Lexica. Idem articulus exstat in Lex. Rhetor. (Βεκκογὶ Anecd. Gr. 
p. 296.): Περικέρημα᾽ περισάρωμα" κορήματα γάρ ἐστι τὸ σάρυν" ἀφ᾽ οὗ 
καὶ Νιεωκόρος ὁ τὸν νεῶν κορῶν καὶ σαρῶν. 

3. Notande sunt voces περεσπογγίσαι et περιπισσῶσαι, quas ignorant 
H. Steph. et Schneideri Lexica. Περιπισσῶσαι oceurrit et ap. Schol. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 598, 
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est hic. “Si purum alvearium apibus exhibeatur, quibus faves 
vedificent,” inquit Aristoteles, “ afferunt lacrymas, tum ab aliis 
floribus, tum ab arboribus, salice atque ulmo ceterisque glutinosis. 
Hoc etiam solum oblinunt aliarum gratia bestiolarum. Hoc vo- 
cant apiarli commosin, 8. anneal ff A piarils 8. mellariis, 
aut meliturgis, ut Varro loquitur, s. μελισσουργοῖς, Κόμμωσις dicitur 
ἡ TOD σμήνους διάχρισις, ut Hesrch: docet, que signif. alius origins 
est, videlicet a χόμμι, gummi, unde Colum. x11, 50. gummitionem 
appellat. Plinii x1. 7. locus desumtus est ex Anstot. H. A. 1x. 
40., sed ibi Cita non κόμμωσις, sed κώνυσις. Virg. (G. iv. 
160.) gluten vocasse videtur.” HH. Steph. Thes. 11. 367. d. Κώνυ- 
gis est vox nihili: vera lectio est vel κόμμωσις, ut Plinius in suo 
Arisiotelis exemplar legisse videtur, vel κώνησις, quod mm Cod. Vat. 
legitur, vel κώνισις, quod ali proferunt. ἰκώνησις a κῶνος, pax liqui- 
dias unde κωνεῖν, pice inungere: ἹΚώνισις, a v. κωνίξειν, 1. ᾳ. κωνεῖν. 
Vox χώνισις ex hoc Aristot. loco, pro apum gummitione, quam 
Schneiderus non agnoscit, in Hederici Lexico legitur. Lectio κώ- 
νῆσις Salmasio placuit. ἐκ Aristot. Η. A. v. 22. de apibus ; Κήρω- 
σιν δὲ φέρουσιν an τοῦ δακρύου τῶν δένδρων, μέλι δὲ τὸ πίπτον ἐκ τοῦ. 
ἀέρος, καὶ μάλιστα τῶν ἄστρων ἐπιτολαῖς, καὶ ὅταν κατασκήψῃ 4 ἦρι; 
Ait ceras fierl ex floribus : τὸ χήριον μὲν ἐξ ἀνθῶν : ex arbor um lacry- 
mia, χήρωσιν L. 1x. (I. c,) vocat κώνησιν. <Atque if hic reponen- 
dum, aut certe utrobique κόμμωσιν e Phin. (X14. 7. 8. 5.et 6.) [dena 
tamen κώνησις, nempe ἣ διάχρισις. Alii κόμμωσιν vocarunt, quod 
fieret éx τοῦ κόμμεως, et ex arborum lacryma.’”’ Salmasius in So- 
hn. p. 717. ἃ. 

Dioscor. 1. 94.: Πίσσα 4 μὲν ὑγρὰ, ἣν ἔνιοι κῶνον χαλοῦσι» συνάγε- 
ται μὲν éx τῶν λιπαρωτάτων ξύλων πεύκης καὶ πίτυος. Ab h, ν. κῶ- 
γος» ᾿ηαιμΐ Saracenus, “ qua quidem in hoc significato, nempe pro 
pice liquida, vix usquam alibi usurpatur, deduci videtur τὸ χωνᾷν, 
unde illud κωνῆσα., quod Hesych. interpretatur τὸ πισσοκοπῆσαι, 
pice oblinere. Hine quoque deductum facile crediderim τὸ πισσυ- 
πώνητον, huicque oppositum τὸ ἀχώνητον, quod ἀντὶ τοῦ ἀπίσσωτον 
superiore capite usurpayit Dioscor. [Eis χεραμεοῦν ἀγγεῖον ἀκόνιτον 
(τουτέστιν ἀπίσσωτον) ἀποτίθεσθαι.], atque adeo non ἀκόνιτον, sed, ana- 
logia servata, ἀκώνητον, potius scribi oportere.” 

~“Confundit h. 1. Saracenus, cum plerisque omnibus, τὸ κωνῶν, tn- 
star turbinis converto (unde xdva, qua est, teste Hesychio, βέμ- 
3:5) cum τῷ χωνεῖν, pice oblinere, a κῶνος, pie faquida, unde κωνῇ- 
car τὸ πισσοχοπῆσα!, teste eodem, πισσοκώνη Toy, et ἀκώνητον. 

Supra vidimus κῶνον, pint fructun, quem mulieres tn sacris 
Bacchi gestabant an perticu summa firum, improprie suml pro 
pertica ipsa 8. θύρσος. Hine Hesychius, cui κῶνοι sunt οἱ Agee 
exponit κώνητες per θύρσοι. Hoc vocabulum, quod H. Sieph. 
Thes. Ind. agnoscit, a Schneidero in Lexicon suum nondum re- 
ceptum est, "Sed, nostra quidem sententia, xavyres est proba yox, 
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modo subintelligatur κλάδοι, adeo ut κώνητες sub. κλάδοι sint κῶνοι 
8. θύρσοι. 

“ (Pro cono et nuce pinea) Greci Medici, recentiores praser- 
tim, diminutive κωνάριον, inter quos Nicolaus Myrepsus.” 1. 
Steph. Thes. Ind. Jejune nimis Schneiderus: “ Κωνάριον, τὸ, Di- 
min. von xdvos.” Vox occurrit in Dioscor. 111. 171. de Hyperico 
ex emend. Saraceni: Κλωνάρια  ὑποδασέα, (καρπὸν) προμήκη ev τῷ 
περιφερεῖ. “ Unica duntaxat immutata voce,” inquit vir doctus, 
“ ἀντὶ τοῦ, κλωνάρια, κεράτια 5, θυλάκια, vel potius unica expuncta 
litera, κωνάρια, legere placuit ; maxime cum Hyperici ramuli_ mi- 
nime subhirsuti videantur, sed ipsa tantum siliqua s. ipsum pericar- 
pium. Ita porro Diosc. Hyperici calyculos merito xwvégie nun- 
cupare potuit, quod sint quodammodo κωνοειδεῖς, h. 6. turbinate, 
coni s. nucis pinex specie, quam etiam κωνάριον Myrepsus vocavit. 
Ab eadem quoque figura κωνάριον vocatur glandula in cerebro, a 
basi lata in mucronem fastigiata, γλουτίοις velut innixa.” Vide 
Gorrzum Defin. Med. h. v. Ceterum Saracenus m margine, pro 
κλωνάρια ὑποδασέα, variam lectionem κλώνιον ὑπόδασυ ponit. Κλω- 
νάριον εἴ κλωνίον H. Steph. Thes. 11. 224. h. et Schneiderus in 
Lex. afferunt ἀμαρτύρως, ideoque pauca quedam exempla pro- 
ducam. Hippocr. De internis Affectt. p. 192, 1. 28. ed. 1538. : 
᾿Οριγάνου κλωνίοισι τῆς κεφαλοειδεός ταράσσειν. adem verba repe- 
tuntur ἴῃ eodem Libro p. 202, 1.12. De Mul. Morb. L. τ. p. 
249. 1. 12., Μυρτυδάνου κλωνία δύο ἢ τριά. ‘Tarentinus in Geopon. 
11. 27. 6.: ᾿Αβροτόνου ξηρὰ κλωνία ἐντιθέασιν. Cf. xiv. 11.5. 11. 
6.29. Quintilii in Geopon. x11. 19. 9.: Οὐ βλαβήσεται ταῦτα, 
ἐὰν κλωνάρια ὀριγάνου μικροῖς ἔτι οὖσι τούτοις παραπήξῃς." 

Jam notavimus, Gracos recentiores dicere κονίζω pro χωνίζω, 
κονία pro xwvia, ἀκόνιστος pro ἀκώνιστος, et κόνειον 5. κόγιον, PIO χώ- 
νειον 5. κώνιον. Diog. Laert. 11. 40. de Socrate : 





* In H. St. Thes. et Schneideri Lexico vox ὑπόδασυς affertur ἀμαρ- 
τύρως. 

* Notanda est vox κεφαλοειδὴς, cujus nullum exemplum ab H. 
Steph. et Schneidero affertur. Dixit tamen H. Steph. Thes. 11. 151. 
d.: “ Capite preditus, κεφαλὴν ἔχων, ut Gorreus ap. Hippocr. in- 
terpr.” Gorrai verba sunt hec: ““ Κεφαλοειδὲς, κεφαλὴν ἔχον, h. e. 
capite preditum ap. Hippocr.” 

4 ἐς ᾿ρλύκλῳνος, Multos habens ramos, Ramosus, vel Surculosus.” 
H. Steph. Thes. Ind. In Schneideri Lexico quoque affertur ἀμαρχύ- 
pws, Exemplum hujus vocabuli nondum vidi. Voce μονόκλωνος, quae 
in Schneideri Lex. aflertur ἀμαρτύρως, caret H. Steph. Thes. Occur- 
rit ap. veterem Poetam de Viribus Herbarum, v. 26.—39., in J. A. Fa- 
bric. Biblioth. Gr. V. 11. p. 636. ed. pr. Monoclonos Artemisia, ut ex 
Dioscor. 111. 127. et Plinio constat, appellatur herbula gracili surculo, 
simplici caule donata valde pusilla, attamen referta floribus, notante 
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᾿ Πρὸς γὰρ ᾿Αθηναίων κώνειον ἁπλῶς μὲν ἐδέξω, 
Αὐτοὶ δ᾽ ἐξέπιον τοῦτο τεῷ στόματι. 

“¢ Tta omnes editi: ita omnes MSS. quos vidi. Alios viderat Sal- 
masius, qui ad Inseriptionem Herodis Attici p. 65. in omnibus 
exemplaribus hunc versum sic legi ait, 

Πρὸς yap’ Αθηναίων κόνιον μὲν ἑπλῶς σὺ ἐδέξω. 
Sane ita legendum, docent hee Suide verba in κόνειον : Kéveiov’ 
βοτάνη δηλητήριος, διὰ τοῦ ό μικροῦ, διὰ τὸ μέτρον τοῦ στίχου, 

Πρὸς yap Αθηναίων κόνειον (κόνιον) μὲν ἁπλῶς σὺ ἐδέξω, 

Αὐτοὶ δ᾽ ἐξέπιον τοῦτό γε τῷ (τεῷ) στόματι. 

Kéviov pro κώνειον, ut σίω pro σείω, δανίσας pro δανείσας, et alia infi- 
nita.” δου. Menagius. Non modo ad Inscriptionem Herodis 
Attici, A. 1619. editam Salmasius testatur sic legi “ in omnibus 
vetustis exemplaribus,” sed etiam ad Solin. p. 868., qui produit A. 
1629., dicit ita “ scriptum esse in antiquissimo codice.” Ut jam 
diximus, Diogenes xévioy non usurpasset metri tantum gratia, ut 
Suidas existimabat, si, in isto citerioris Grecitatis seculo, xdviov 
potius quam κώνειον non frequentassent scriptores. ‘Fheophanes 
Nonnus in Epitome de Cur. Morb. c. 44. p. 192.: Δειώσας πάντα 
σὺν χύλῳ xoviov. Cod. D. xwvelou: Cod. E. σὺν χυλοῦ καὶ νίτρου. 
“ Κονίον vero in vetustis exemplaribus legi pro κώνειον, observat 
Salm. ad Inscr. Herod. p. 65. Geoponici L. 111. 10., Καὶ θέρμους 
ἀνθοῦντας xoviw τρίψας, quam lectionem codicum non sollicitaverim, 
nec L. x11. 5. (κονίου σπέρμα) cum Needhamo mutaverim. Glos- 
se Jatr. MSS. [a Tittmanno in Prolegom. ad Zonare Lex. p. 
CXVIII.—xxI1. sub titulo, Aéggeis ᾿Ιατρικοῦ Βιβλίου καὶ ‘Epunveias 
Βοτανῶν, edite,] Κόνιον: xnxodra.” Io. Steph. Bernardus ad Theoph. 
Nomum. Jn utroque Geoponicorum loco J. N. Niclas κώνειον, 
pro κόνιον, que est codicum lectio, post Needhamum reposuit, 
sic scribens ad L. 111. 10. “ Veram lectionem, xwveiw, servarunt 
optimi Palatini, quam exhibui, et quam ex parte retinuerunt 
omnes libri, in κονείῳ consentientes, que scriptura etiam ap. Pol- 
lucem v. 27. 13%. not. et ap. Suid., ubi vero κόνιον legi debet. 
Κόνειον (κόνιον)" βοτάνη δηλητήριος, διὰ τοῦ ὅ μικροῦ, διὰ τὸ μέτρον τοῦ 
στίχου, x. τ. A. Sed hic, ubi non opus est licentia poetica, 
seribi debet ut dixi.” Hactenus Niclas, quem Suidas, modo a 
nobis castigatus, traxit in errorem. Ceterum ad Nonnt Cap. 154. 
Bernardus edidit, Κώνιον λεάνας, ubi Cod. A. κώνειον, Cod. E. 
ὥνειον : et ad Cap. 190. xwviov, ubi Cod. A. et C. ὠνιοῦ, Cod. E. 
ὀνίου. 

Seberus ad I. Polluc. ν. 27. 132. κώνειον παρὰ τὸ κωνᾷν, quod 
est circumagere, derivandum censet. “ Κώνειον dicitur, inquit Gale- 
nus c. 2. Lib. Quod Animi Mores corporis 'Temperamenta se- 
quuntur, desumto ab eo affectu nomine, quo ab ea afficitur corpus ; 
etenim vertiginem excitat, caligimemque oculis offundit, quod an- 
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Hqui Gyxei κωνῆσαι dicebant ἀντὶ τοῦ στρέψαι. Gorreus Defin, 
Medic. 

Zonaras ΡΟ 1241. , Κόνειον" βοτάνη ὀλεθρίει : Ῥ. 1279, Κωγειῶ" φαρ- 
μακεύω, ἀπὸ τοῦ καρείῃμ "ΚΡ ΘΝ ὁ χω μνᾶ augerl possunt H. Steph. et 
Schneideri Lexx. Fragmentum Lexici Graci ap. Hermann, Gr. 
Gram. p. 324.: ‘es ὅτι κώνειον καὶ ἀκόνιτον τὸ αὐτό φασιν. Sic 
edidit Hermanunus, quanquam Codex χόνειον habet. 

Ne quis putet me vehementer errasse, scribeutem (cum Salma- 


510,) posterioribus Grecis dicere placuisse χϑνίζω, χονία, ἀκόνιστος, 


χόνειον 8. κόγιον, PFO κωνίζω, κωνία, ἀκώνιστος, κώνειον 5. χώνιον, EXEM- 
pla similis mutationis in aliis quoque vocabulis a recentioribus 
facta: afferam. 

Eustath. ad 1]. B. P- 344. ed. Rom.: Awris δὲ viv, οὐχ οἷος ἐν 
᾿Οδυσσείᾳ , ὁ γλυκὺς, καὶ ἀνθρώπων ἐ ἐπαγωγός" βοτάνη δὲ λειμωνειὰς» ἵπ- 
ποις εὐπρόσιτος. Καὶ οὗτος μὲν ὁ λωτὸς, χαθὰ καὶ ὁ ἐν ᾿Οδυσσεία, διὰ 
τοῦ ὦ μεγάλου ἔχε: τὴν ἄρχουσαν: ὁ δέ γε διὰ τοῦ ὁ μικροῦ, ὁποῖος ὁ δη- 
λούμενος ἐν τῷ, “οτοῦ" κατὰ πνεύματα μέλπει, συστέλλει τὴν ἄρχουσαν 
παρά τισι, καὶ δηλοῖ καλαμίσκχον" τινά" ἐξ οὗ καὶ λόταξ, λόταγος, ὁ περὶ 
τὸν τοιοῦτον λοτὸν πονούμενος. 

“ Bene τὸ παρά τισι : nam aliis scribitur λωτὸς cum magno e, 





* Hic locus depromtus est ex Euripidis Phoen. 799. 
Boorpuyer ἀ ἀμπετάσας, λωτοῦ κατὰ πνεύματα μέλπει 
Μοῦσαν. 

** Aorov quosdam hic mendose legere, notat Eustath. ad Il. B. p. 
344. 36. (260. 50.) bene vero Atticam formam μέλπεε servavit.” Por- 
sonus. Fallitur vir doctissimus; Eustathius enim ἢ. 1. nibil loquitur 
de mendolectionis λοτοῦ. ‘Tantum dicit ap. quosdam λοτὸν per 6 par- 
vum scribi, ipse de suo afferens hoc exemplum, 

Aorot κατὰ πνεύματα μέλπει. 
Phavorinus: Ὅτι δὲ λωτὸς καὶ αὐλός τις λέγεταε, δηλοῦται μὲν καὶ ἐν Ῥη- 
τορικῷ Λεξικῷ" δηλοῖ δὲ αὐτὸ καὶ ὃ γράψας, 

Awrod κατὰ πνεύματα μέλπει. 
τοῦτο δέ τινες διὰ τοῦ ό μικροῦ ἔγραψαν, ἔχοντες οἶμαι ἀφορμὴν τῆς 
τϑιαύτης γραφῆς" καὶ τὸ λύταξ Mrayos, ὅπερ αὐλητὴν δηλοῖ. 

* In Schneideri Lexico vox affertur ἀμαρτύρως. ““. Kadaplaxos, 
Dimin, Calamulus, Parvus calamus, parva arundo,” inquit H. Steph. 
Thes. 11. 14. h. Hippocrates περὶ ‘Aljnpacifar p. 521. 7. ed. 1538..: 
Kavorijpa χρὴ ποιήσασθαι, οἷον καχαμίσκον φαρμακέτην. (Pro ἰφαρμειίς 
την Lindent editio habet φραγμίτην : de τω phragmite vide Dios- 
cor. 1. 114. et 1. Steph. ‘Thes. 1v. 190. b., quem Dioscoridis locus 
preteriit. Voce φαρμακίτης augeri potest H. Steph. Thes. Hesych. et 
Suid.: Φαρμακέτης᾽ ἀδδηφάγας. Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Plut. $89. et Not. 
Kusteri. J. Pollux vr. 42. Kai Payéowpoy δὲ, τὸν ἄπληστον οἱ Kopel 
«νόμαξον, καὶ τὴν γαστέρα τοῦ τοιούτου φαρμακίτην. ““ Φαρμακέτης 
e-vos εἰς dictum fuit vinum Pramnium, auctore Eustathio,” Gorreus 
Defin. Medic.) “ Kadepiocos ap. Aristoph, in Acharn. (1033.) acei- 
potur pro specillo, vel simili medicorum instrumento, quo plarmaea 
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gine differentia, etiam in significatione tibie. Grece Ovidium de 
tibia legisse, inde patet, quod dixerit, 
Et horrendo lotus adunca sono. 
Silius item, 
Ut strepit assidue ad Phrygiam Nilotica loton 
Memphis Amyeleo passim lasciva Canopo.” 

Alex. Politus. Male edidit idem, ut et Meursius in Glossario et 
Suicerus in Thes. Eccles., λώταξ, λώταγος--- λωτὸν, cum loci sen- 
sus plane postulet scripturam per ¢ parvum. Eadem verba legun- 
tur in Phavorino, ubi recte legitur λόταξ, λόταγος---λοτόν. Arak 
tamen legitur in Zonara Ρ. 1: 304, : : Auras 6 λῃστὴς, ἢ ὁ πόρνος, ἢ ὁ 

μύρα ἀλειφόμενος, ἢ ὁ καταξαπανῶν ἐν τοῖς αἰσιχροῖς τὸν βίον» αὐτοῦ, ὡς ὁ 
π πόρνος καὶ ὁ ἀνδρόγυνος, ἢ ὁ αἱ ὑλητής. Idem articulus extat in Phavo- 
rino. Chrysostomus Homil. χ τι. in Epist. ad Ephesios, a Meursio 
et Suicero laudatus: Οὐχ ὁρᾷς τούτους τοὺς προσαιτοῦντας, ous λώτα- 
γας ἡμῖν ἔθος καλεῖν, πῶς -περιΐασι, πῶς καὶ αὐτοὺς ἐλεοῦμεν 5 Scriptu- 
ra per 9 parvum invenitur im Basilio Magno. “ Γλυκοκάλαμον, lo- 
tus, quia nimirum fructum predulcem habet. Basilius Magnus 
de Exercit. Grammat. Aords τὸ γλυκυκάλαμον. Occurrit etiam 
ap. Myrepsum de Antid. c. 68. Fuchsius interpretatur medullam 
fistula: Cassie.” Meursius in Glossario. Cf. Zonaras p. 1524. 
Awrds τὸ γλυχκοκάλαμον. Ad Basil M. locum respicit Zouaras : 
silet Tittmannus, ejus Editor. De v. γλυκοκάλαμον 5. γλυκυκάλα- 

for, qua carent H. Steph. et Schneideri Lexx., nuper quedam no- 
per in LEpist. MS. ad dilgentissimum et erudiussimum Schafe- 
rain. 

Ceterum, ut apud recentiores λοτὸς pro λωτὸς scribitur, sic θέρη 
Eis s, βόρίξις legitur pro θώρηξις, 5. θώριξις, teste Kustathio ad LI. 2. 
p. 242. 30: 

ἜΣ οὗ συντελεῖ ταί τι καὶ εἰς τὸ τὴν μέθην καλεῖσθαι θώρηξιν, διὰ τοῦ 
κατ᾽ ἀρχὴν ὦ μεγάλου, καὶ ἡ παραλήγόοντος, ὡς τῶν μεθυόντων ἑτοίμως 
ἐχόντων καὶ θώρηκα; φορεῖν, καὶ ὅπλα αἴρειν ἐ ἐπὶ wanes’ ὧν αἴνιγμα 
ra ὸ ὃ κερασΦόρον ταῦρον ἐπον ομάξεσϑαι τὸν Διόνυσον. Καὶ μήν τινες 
ὁπθξὶ ἴσαν ώρηξιν, περὶ ἧς καὶ ἀλλαχοῦ δηλοῦται; διὰ τοῦ ὅ μικροῦ, 
καὶ τοῦ (γράφουσιν, ἢ ὡς ἀπὸ τοῦ θόρω τὸ πηδῶ, οὗ παράγωγον θορίσσω, 


ee 





in uleera destillant. ”  Gorreus, et H. Steph. 1. c. e Budeo. Locus est: 
Σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλά μοι σταλαγμὸν εἰρήνης ἕνα 

Ris τὸν καλαμέσκον ἐνστάλαξον τουτονΐ. 
Schol. Καλαμέσκον" τὸν χαλκοῦν ἢ τὸν ἀργυροῦν», οἵους ἔχουσιν οἱ ἰατρο΄. 
Cr. J. Pollux x. 168., qui locum minus recte accepit. Eodem sensa 
pre κάλαμος ap. Theophanem Nonnum de Cur. Morb. c. 88. 04, 
t36.: Kai ἀναπτύξας τὴν καρδέαν ανυπερθέτως παραχρῆμα καλάμῳ 
μὰ 8 ὡς σάρκιον πεπηγὺς ὀστάκιον. Ubi Jo. Steph. Bernardus hee no- 
tavit. “ Seculo quarto vulnera ac ulcera non specillis explorabant, sed 
digitis. Jo. Chrysostomus 1 in Ep. 1. Pauli as Thessalonicenses Serm, 
V, p. 188, Kai γὰρ ἰατρὸς βούλοόμονος σηπτεδένα ἐκβάλλε,;, πρέτϑρον 
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ὡς φοινίσσω, δεδίσσω, (θοῦροι γὰρ, καὶ ὁρμητίαι " of τῇ μέθῃ κάτοχοι, 
καὶ ποιητικῶς εἰπεῖν, Θοῦριν ἐπιειμένοι ἀλκὴν) ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ θορὸς τὸ ζωικὸν 
σπέρμα" φίλοιφον" γὰρ τὸ μεθύον. , 

“« Hoc ideo videtur notare Eustath.,” inquit Politus, “ quod qui- 





τοὺς δακτύλους εἰς τὸ τραῦμα καθίησι. Idem observavi in lampade se- 
pulcrali, lateritia, in cujus fundo interno elegans cernitur ἀνάγλυφον. 
Haruspex vituli exta manu fissiculat; nam nullum tenet vel cultrum, 
vel aliud ferramentum, nisi rerum edax tempus illud oblitteraverit, 
ueque adparet eos caltro usos esse, ex illis, quae hac de re narrant Ni- 
cander Ther. 560. et Schol. Rufus Ephes. 1. 39. et Polyzenus Iv. 19. 
p- 409. Unde pondus accedit observationi L. Bos Obss. crit. c. 0. 
p. 24.” 

* Hac voce carent H. Steph. et Schneideri Lexica. 

* ὦ Φιλοίφης, ov, ὁ, ein Hurer, geiler Mensch. 8. οἰφάω. Hesych. hat 
die form φέλοιφος." Schneideri Lex. ‘* Φίλοιφος, Amans coitus, libi- 
dinosus a v. οἰφῶ: ap. Theoer. (iv. 62.) legitur vocativus φιλοιφᾶ.᾽ 
H. Steph. Thes. Ind. Proba est forma φίλοιφος, ut nos docet hic 
Eustathii locus, et compositum κόροιφος, de quo Theocr. Schol. tv. 
62.: Tlapa ᾿Αλεξανδρεῦσιν κόροιφος λέγεται 6 κύρην οἰφώμενος. Hesych. : 
Φίλοιφος' πασχητής. (Proba est vox πασχητὴς, qua carent H. Steph. 
et Schneideri Lexica, et de qua Jensius: ‘* Quid sibi velit Hesych., 
nescio.” Verb. πάσχειν in obsceena signif. occurrit ap. Demosth. Se- 
neca Declam. x., Ille Passieno, prima ejus syllaba in Grecum mutata, 
obscenum nomen imposuit: Paschienum scilicet appellans. Vide H. 
Steph. Thes. Ind. ν. wacynridy.) Zonaras p. 1800. et Cyr. Alexandr. 
Gloss. p. ΟΧΤΤ. : Φίλοιφος᾽ ὁ πόρνος. Pro κύροιφος, ut in Theocr. 
Schol. legitur, in Etym. M. p. 531, 23. scribitur képsoupos. Sed hance 
lectionem falsam et reponendam esse κόροιφος, patet ex etymologia, 
quam dedit Etymologici ille auctor: Ἢ τὸν ὡς κόρην οἰφώμενον, τουτέσ- 
τιν ὀχενόμενον, ἢ παρὰ τὸ τὴν τρίχα ὑφειμένην καὶ ἡπλωμένην ἔχει», οἷον 
κέρουφύς τις ὦν" κέρας γὰρ ἡ θρίξ οἱ δὲ κέρας λέγουσι τὸ αἰδοῖον, καὶ κέ- 
ρουῴον, τὸν τὸ αἰδοῖον ἔχοντα ὑφειμένον καὶ μαλακόν. Wocem κέρουφος 
Lexicographi H. Steph. et Schneiderus non agnoscunt. Sed est pro- 
ba vox, ut ex hh. 1. patet. Ceterum forma οἰφάω, quam Schneiderus e 
Theocr, Schol. 1v. 62. recepit, occurrit quoque in Etymologi leco, 
ray κόρην οἰφώμενον. Sed ante Sylburgium, qui e conjectura οἰφώμενον 
reposuit, legebatur ὑφόμενον. ‘* V. 20. perperam in lisdem bddpevor,” 
inquit Sylb. : “ nostrum οἰψώμενον, petitum ex v. 23., [ubi oidety] ver- 
bum autem hoc et in prima et in secunda conjugatione usurpari, patet 
e Lexicis.” Vera lectio est, ni fallor, οἰφόμενον, (Plut. in Pyrrho 28., 
Οἶφε rar Χελιδόνεδα : οἴφειν et οἴφεσθαι Eustath. ad Od. 310. exponit 
περαίνειν et περαίνεσθαι :) vel οἰφούμενον a v. οἰφεῖν. In Theocr. 
Schol. pro οἰφώμενος reponi vellem οἰφούμενος. Prater Etym. Μ, et 
Theoer. Schol. nusquam alibi legitur οἰφάω. Pro οἰφεῖν ““ dicitur,” 
iuquit H. St. Thes. Ind., ““ οἰφᾷν, ut ap. Athen. x11.” (p. 568. d.) 
Sed ibi, teste Schweigh., “ vetusta membr. A. οἰφεῖς habent, non 
oipgs.” Οἰφεῖν legitur non modo in Suida v.”Apiora, (ubi pro cor- 
rupto ὑφεῖ Kusterus reponit οἰφεῖ), Diogeniano Prov. Cent. 11. nr. 2., 
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dam seribi velint θόριξις, cum hsec vox significat ebrietatem, et po- 
tationem viui ; θώρηξις vero, cum siguificat καθόπλησιν, (χαϑόπλισιν). 
Suidas : ἄσηνιον δὲ τὸ μὲν θορίσσεσθαι, ἀντὶ τοῦ πίνειν, διὰ τοῦ ὅ pa οὔ 
γράφουσι, καὶ τοῦ 1" τὸ δὲ θωρήσσεσθαι, ἀντὶ τοῦ ὁπλίζεσθαι, διὰ τοῦ ὦ 

μεγάλου, καὶ τοῦ ἤ. Sic scribo, ex auctorum illorum sententia ; 
non, ut, sine ulla scripture diteidhates editum a L. Kustero, τὸ 
μὲν θωρήσσεσθαι, ἀντὶ τοῦ πίνειν, eisi idem Kusterus im translatione 
sua, post Emilium Portum, utrumque scribendi modum bene dis- 
tinxerit, pro varia ejus vocis significatione. Hesych.: Θόριξις" 
οἰνοποσία, καὶ θώρηξις, καθόπλισις.᾽ 

Antea sic scripserat Eustath. ad Il. B. Ρ' 166. : 

᾿Ιστεόν δὲ, ὡς “Ὅμηρος μὲν ϑωρήσσειν ἀεὶ ἐπὶ ὁπλισμοῦ gnow οἱ δὲ 
μετ᾽ αὐτὸν, καὶ ἐπὶ μέθης τὴν λέξιν τιθέασιν ὅθεν καὶ θώρηξις, κατὰ τοὺς 
παλαιοὺς, οἰνοποσία, καὶ ἀκρατοποσία" ἴσως δὲ καὶ αὐτὸ, διὰ τὸ μάχιμον 
τῶν μεθυόντων ᾿Ιστεόν δὲ, ὅτι τε τὴν ῥηθεῖσαν θώρηξιν, διὰ τοῦ ὁ μικ- 
pov, καὶ { γράφουσί τινες, ὡς ἀπὸ τοῦ dope τὸ πηδῶ, διὰ τὸ θούρους εἶναι 
τοὺς μεθύοντας" καὶ ὅτι χρῆσις αὐτῆς ἐν τῷ, Διμὸν ϑόριξις λύει. 

“ Bene dicit Eustathius τὴν bafeiray θώρηξιν,᾽ inquit Politus, 

“j. 6. quam dixerat οἰνοποσίαν. Nam, teste Suida, hec a quibus- 
dam statuitur differentia inter τὸ δ ρήασερϑιῳ; ἀντὶ τοῦ πίνειν, et τὸ 
θωρήσσεσθαι, ἀντὶ τοῦ ὁπλίζεσθαι, ut primum scribant cum parvo ¢ et 
‘, alterum vero, per ὦ magnum et 4, quemadmodum etiam docet 
Joannes Diaconus ad Hesiodum (Scuto p. 204, ed. Heinsii), cujus 
verba satis depravata ac mutila sic legebam : : Θωρήσσειν δὲ, δι τοῦ 
μεγάλου ώ, καὶ τοῦ ἡ, γίνεται ἀπὸ τοῦ θώρηξ ἢ ἢ θώραξ θώρακος" θορίσ- 
σειν δὲ, ἤ ἤγουν μεθύσκειν, διὰ τοῦ μικροῦ ό, καὶ τοῦ i, γίνεται ἀπὸ τοῦ θ6- 
git ὁ ἄκρατος οἶνος. Hine Hesych. : Θόριξις" οἰνοποσία, καὶ Θώρηξις" 
χαθόπλησις, (χαθόπλισις). Recte omnino. Nec erat, cur Hesychii 
scripturam turbarent viri doctissimi, Heinsius, Salmasius, Palme- 
rius.” - Quod ad Joannis Diacom locum attinet, fallitur vir doctus+; 
locus enim ille omnino sallus est, ut satis constat e Phavorini Lexi- 
co, ubi sub v. κορύσσειν eadem verba leguntur : Θωρήσσειν δὲ, μέγα 
(. 6. μέγα. ὦ) καὶ n, καὶ γίνεται ἀπὸ τοῦ θώρνξ, (i) θώραξ ϑώρακος, θο- 
ρίσσειν δὲ, ἤγουν “μεθύσκειν, μικρὸν (1. ε. 6) καὶ i, καὶ γίνεται ἀπὸ τοῦ 86- 
pik, ὁ ἄκρατος οἶνος. Fallitur quoque Heinsius, qui ad Jo. Diaconi 
locum, pro θορίσσειν, legere vult θορύσσειν et θόρυξ. Lex Reg. MS. 








auctore Libri de Proverbiis quibus Alexandrini utebantur, nr. xv. (T. 
XI. p. 1254, Plutarchi Opp. ed. Wyttenb.), Eustathio ad 1]. T. p. 
403. ed. Rom., et Hesychio, sed in ipso Theocriti Scholiasta et Ety- 
mologo, quibus οἰφεῖν τὸ συνουσιάξειν. Hesych.: Μιζοιφία' μέξις, πλη- 
σιασμός. Salmasius: ὁ“ Μιζοιφία ἃ μίξω (μίσγω, vel μίγνυμὴ εἰ oigos.” 
Sed οἶφος illud Lexicographi non agnoscunt. 

Quod ad etymologiam verbi οἰφεῖν attinet, ἀπὸ τοῦ ὀπιπεύειν inquit 
Sehol. Theoer. 1. ὁ. Recte; modo pro ὀπιπεύειν legas ὀπυίειν : ὄπω, 
ὄφω, ὀπύω, ὀπνίω, οἴφω, οἰφέω. Cf. Schneideri Lex. v. οἰφέω. 
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ap. Albertium ad Hesych. ¥. post θωρηκτῇσι : Θοριχθήναι pcb divas, 
Θωρηχθῆναι δὲ, ἀντὶ τοῦ ὁπλίξεσθαι, διὰ τοῦ ὦ ) μεγάλου καὶ τοῦ ἢ. 

Zonaras p. 1047.: Θόρηξ' ὁ ἄκρατος οἶνος. Lege cum Kulen- 
Kampii Codice θόριξ, “ Pro θώρηξ, Lon. pro θώραξ. De poculo 
ste dicto satis coustat. Sed vinum merum sic dict nou memiunr. 
Θώρηξις tamen, quod alii scribunt θόριξις (a θόρω) expomitur ἀκφατοπο- 
σία. Cf. H. Steph. Vhes. 1. 1636. Θόριξ ettam Lex. Reg. Ms., 
quod affert Albert. ad Hes., ubiemendatur θόριξις : (Θόριξ' ὁ ἄκρα. 
τος οἶνος.) Littmann. Failstur Albertius: θόριξ recte se habet, ut 
patet ex Jo. Diacono et Phavorino. De v. θόρηξ 5. θόριξ pro vino 
sero dubitare non debuerat ‘Tittmannus ; sic enim exponitur non 
riodo a Zonara, sed etiam m Lex. Reg. 'MS., et a Jo. Diacono et 
Phavorino. 

Quod ad Hesvchii locum attinet, sic vuled editur, et sic edi- 
ait Albertius : Θόριξις οἰνοποσία, καὶ Θώρηξετ' οἰδ δύνθωσίι Sed hee 
est Musuri conjectura 5 Codex enim Marcianus, teste Schowio, 
habet: Θθώρηξις" οἰνοποσία, καθόπλησις (καβόπλισις.) ““ In bine 
Glossa innovanda atque interpolanda Grammaticorum commen- 
tum, cujus Suidas meminit, secutus videtur (Musurus); at parum 
subtiliter, Hesychit enim et aliorwm auctoritas plus valet, quam 
ejusmodi Grammaticorum nugw, que sola vitiesa scriptura e pro- 
nunciatione orta fundate sunt. Unanimi igitur VV. DD. con- 
sensu Codici is lecljo reponenda est.’ N. Schow. “ Ex omnibus 
patet,” inquit Tittmannus ad Zonaree Lex. p. 1068., * discrimen 
illud scripture esse commentum Grammaticorum. Quod sequutes 
Musurus Hesychu lectionem mutavit v. θόριξις, quum Cod. Ms. 
habeat θώρηξις.᾽ Certe loci ex Aristophane, Nicandro Alex. 32., 
et ΡΝ 418. 470. 508. citati scripturam θωρήσσω *““mendi sus- 
picione liberant, in quibus metri ratio alteram scripturam θορίσσω 
non admittit,” notante H. Steph. Thes. 1. 1686. ς. Sed “ discri- 
men illud scripture esse commentum Grammaticorum,” cum ‘Titt- 
manno post Schowium, non ausim dicere. Si recentiores scrip- 
tores, ut supra demunstravimus, scribunt Aords pro λωτὸς, et κονίζω, 
κονία, ἀκόνιστος, κόνειον 8. κόνιον, pro κωνίζως κωνία, ἀκώνιστος, κώνεξον 
S. κώγιον, non est, cur de usu voeis θόρηξις. apud recentiores, pro 
θώρηξις, ΤΥ ae a 

᾿Ιστέον δὲ, inquit Eustathius |. c., ὅτι. τε τὴν ῥηθεῖσαν θώρηξιν, ὃ διὰ 
τοῦ ὅ κικροῦ καὶ i γράφουσί τινες, ὡς ἀπὸ τοῦ dope - τὸ πηδῶ, διὰ τὸ Goy- 
pous εἶναι τοὺς μεθύοντας" καὶ ὅτι χρῆσις αὐτῆς ἐν τῷ, «“ιμὸν θόριξις Aves, 
tippocratis est aphorismus p. 391, 25. ed. 1538. Διμὸν ϑώρηξις λύει. 
Protianus p. 178. ed. Prana scribit θώρηξις. Galenus p. 484., ut 
vulgo editur, θώρηξις: οἴνωσις ἥτοι ἡ μέθη. Atin Codice Dorvillta- 
no, “te bene exarato’ (ut ait ipse Dorvilltus, Misc. Obss. crit. nov. 
ΠΗ 1x. Amst. 1749.) et in Codice Mosquensi legitur θόριξις, ut 
scribitur m Eustathi loco, A ag effugit Franzit diligentiam. Scho- 
fiastes ad Nicandri Ther. 32. : Θωρηχθϑέντες ἀντὶ τοῦ μεθυσθέντες, καὶ 
“Ἱπποκράτης τὴν οἰνοποσίαν θώρηξιν εἴρηκε. 

Thetfordia 1x. Jultti Mpccexvi. 
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ON THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL SENTIMENTS OF 
EURIPIDES. 





Euripidi tu quantum credas nescio; ego certe singulos ejus versus singula 
testimonia putu.—Cicero Lib. xvi. “Ep. vill, ad Tironem. 





Parr II. [Continued from No. xxvii. p. 125.] 


We shall now proceed to show that he did it also on minor points. 

Ι. lian in his Var. Hist. Lib. VIL. c. 13. writes ᾿Αναξαγόραν φασὶ 
μὴ γελῶντά ποτε ὀφθῆναι, μήτε μειδιῶντα τὴν ἄρχην. His two princi- 
pal disciples, Pericles and Euripides, are both said to have been knights 
of the wofvl countepance. Alexander Atolus in the Noctes Attica 
of Aulus Gellius gives the following testimony regarding our 'Trage- 
dian XV. chap. 20. 

Ὁ δ’ ᾿Αναξαγόρου τρόφιμος χαιοῦ στρυφνὰ μὲν ἐμοίγε προσειπεῖν καὶ 
μισόγελως καὶ τωθάξειν οὐδὲ παρ᾽ οἶνον μεμαθηκώς. 

IJ. Aristotle wept Ζώων γενεσέως tells us that cee καὶ 
ἔνιοι τῶν φυσιολόγων φασὶ γίνεσθαι ἐκ τοῦ ἄῤῥενος τὸ σπέρμα, τὸ δὲ θῆλυ 
παρέχειν τὸν τόπον. ‘This was the opinion which Euripides constantly 
expressed. Whilst he calls the father τὸν φύσαντα, τὸν φυτεύσαντα, τὸν 
ἀροτῆρα, τὸν τοῦ γενοῦς ἀρχηγέτην, he asserts that children owe every 
thing to him as the author of their existence, to the mother nothing. 
Thus in a fragment of his, preserved by Stobzus yearn p. 453. 
a son thus addresses his mother Ὁ 

στέργω δὲ τὸν φύσαντα τῶν πάντων βροτῶν 

μάλισθ᾽, ὁρέξω τοῦτο, καὶ σὺ μὴ φθόνει" 

κείνου γὰρ ἐξέβλαστον" οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς ἀνὴρ 

γυναικὸς αὐδήσει᾽ ἂν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ πατρός. 
also:i in Alcest. v. 637. 

Οὐχ ἡ τεκεῖν φάσκουσα καὶ καλουμένη 

μήτηρ pe ἔτικτε: 

This doctrine was also taught by Aschylus i in Eumen. 661. 

Οὐκ ἔστι μήτηρ ἣ κεκλημένον. τέκνου 
τοκεὺς, τροφὺς δὲ κύματος γεοσπύρου" 
τίκτει δ᾽ ὁ θρώσκων, ἡ δ᾽, ἅπερ ξένῳ ξένη, 
ἔσωσεν ἔρνος, οἷσι μὴ βυδμν Beds. 
τεκμήριον δὲ τοῦδέ σοι δείξω λόγου" 
πατὴρ μὲν ἂν γένοιτ᾽ ἄνευ μητρύς: πέλας © 
μάρτυς πάρεστι παῖς ᾿Ολυμπίον Διὸς, 
οὐκ ey σκότοισι νηδύος τ τεθραμμέμη, 
ἀλλ᾽ οἷον ἔρνος οὔτις ἂν τέκοι θεός. 
and Euripides has more fully explained his sentiments on this subject 
in some lines of the Orestes v. 545. 
πατὴρ μὲν ἐφύτεωσέν pe, σὴ δ᾽ ἔτικτε παῖς, 
τό σπέρμ᾽ ἄρουρα παραλαβοῦσ᾽ ἄλλον πάρα. 
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ἄνευ δὲ πατρὸς τέκνο» οὐκ εἴη ποτ᾽ ἄν. 

ἐλογισάμην οὖν τῷ γένους ἀρχηγέτῃ 

μᾶλλον μ᾽’ ἀμῦναι τῆς ὑποστάσης τροφᾶς. 
Porson on these lines remarks ‘‘ Non irridicule aliquis respondisse. di- 
citur, ἄνεν δὲ μητρὸς πῶς, κάθαρμ᾽ Εὐριπίδη; ν. 547. citat Clemens 
Alexandriuus Strom. Il. p. 505. addita correctione, ἄνευ δὲ μητρὸς 
οὐδὲ συλλαβὴ τέκνον. 

Ill. Diodorus Siculus Lib. 1. "Avazaydpas ὁ φυσικὸς ἀπεφήνατο τῆς 
ἀναβάσεως 530. τοῦ Nethot] αἰτέαν εἶναι τὴν τηκομένην χίονα κατὰ τὴν 
Αἰθιοπίαν" ᾧ καὶ ὁ ποιητὴς Εὐριπίδης, μαθητὴς ὧν, ἠκολούθηκε. He then 
proceeds and adduces the three first limes of the Helena. 

ΝΝειλοῦ μὲν aide καλλεπάρθενοι ῥοαὶ 
ὃς, ἀγτὶ δίας ψεκάδος, Αἰγύπτου πέδον, 
λευκῆς τακεέσης χίονος, ὑγραίνει γύας. 


and also the parody which Aristophanes in Thesmoph. 855. 857. 


makes upon them. The Scholiast on Apollonius. Rbodius IV. 269, 


- 


has ᾿Αναξαγόρας φησὶ διὰ τὴν τῆξιν τῆς χίονος πληθύνειν τὸν Νεῖλον, ᾧ. 


᾿ ἕπεταε καὶ Εὐριπίδης. Ina fragment of his Archelaus Euripides thus 
speaks of the periodic overflowings of the Nile. 


NefAov λιπὼν κάλλιστον ἐν γύαις ὕδωρ, 
ὃς ἐκ μελαμβρότοιο πληροῦται ῥοαῖς 
Αἰθιοπίδος γῆς, ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν τακῇ χιὼν, 
τέθριππ᾽ ὀχοῦντος ἡλίου κατ᾽ αἰθέρει. 
FEschylus gives also the same cause for these periodic inundations. 
IV. Anaxagoras is said to have called the sun a mass of ignited 
stone, μύδρον διάπυρον, and to have thought it unworthy of divine ho- 
nors. Xenophon in his Memorabilia calls it after him λίθον διάπυρον. 
An accusation of impiety in consequence of this assertion was pre- 
ferred against Anaxagoras: the general voice went with the persecu- 
tors, and all that the power and influence of Pericles could do for his 
valued friend was to procure him means of eseape from Attica. Eus- 
tathius tells us Od. A. p. 457. that the punishment inflicted by Jupi- 
ter on fantalus was for asserting μύδρον εἶναι τὸν ἥλιον. Notwith- 
standing that Euripides had these two dire and dreadful examples be- 
fore his eyes, he boldly commits the same fault, if fault it is to be 
called, in two passages of the Orestes v. 4. 
6 yap μακάριος, κοὺκ ὀνειδίθω τύχας, 
ιὸς πεφυκὼς, ὡς λέγουσι, Γάνταλος 
κορυφῆς ὑπερτέλλοντα δειμαένων πέτρον, 
ἄερι ποτᾶται, K.T.A. 
and at v. 970, 5. we have the following lines: 
μόλοιμι τὰν οὐρανοῦ καὶ 
μέσον χθονὸς τεταμένον 
αἰωρήμασι πέτραν, 
ἁλύσεσι χρυσέαις φερομέναν 
δίναισι βῶλον ἐξ Ὀλύμπου. , 
where Porson’s note, ut solet, is worthattention. ‘‘ Quod supra v. 6. 
vocaverat πέτρον, cum hi¢ vocat οὐρανοῦ καὶ μέσον χθονὺς. τεταμέναν 
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πίτραν, satis sibi constat—sed cum addit ἁλύσεσι χρυσέαις φερομέναν 
δέναισιν βῶλον ἐξ ᾿Ολύμπον, puros mythologie fontes corrumpere vide- 
tur. Scholiaste enim, cum nostri ad bane locum, tum Apollonii Rhe- 
dit I. 498. tradunt Anaxagoram pispoy sive λέθον διάπυρον dixisse so- 
jem, quam sententiam memorat Xenophon Mem. IV. 7. Scholiastes 
Pindari ad Olymp. 1. 97. ἔνιοι δὲ ἀκούουσι τὸν ΤῊ ἐπὶ τοῦ ἡλίου" 

τὸν γὰρ Τώνταλον, φυσιολόγον tg όμενον, καὶ μύδρον ἀποφήναντα τὸν 

ἥλιον, ἐπὶ τούτῳ δίκας ὑ ὑποσχεῖν" ὥστε καὶ ἐπῃωρῆσθαι αὐτῷ τὸν ἥλιον, 
ὑφ᾽ οὗ δειματοῦσθαι καὶ ὑποπτήσσειν- περὶ δὲ τοῦ ἡλίου οἱ φυσικοί φασιν, 
ὧς λίθος καλεῖται ὁ ἥλιος" καὶ ᾿Αναξαγόρου δὲ γενόμενον τὸν Ἐῤριπίδην 
μαθητὴν πέτρον εἰρηκέναι τὸν ἥλιον. Deinde citat utrumque ex Oreste 
locum. Quod ad βῶλον attinet, cum χρυσέαν βῶλον solem vocasse 
iestetur Euripidem Scholiastes Apollonii, idque ex Phaethonte citet 
Laertius 11. ¢.10. maxima cum verisimilitudine legunt viri docti apud 
Strabonem [. p. 58. C. 33. 

ἣν ἐκ τεθρίππων ἁρμάτων πρώτην χθόνα 

ἥλιος ἀνίσχων χρυσέᾳ βώλῳ φλέγει." 

V. There is another passage in the Phaethon which shows our poet 
to have been well read in the natural philosophy of those times. Vi- 
truvius Lib. IX. cap. IV. p. 188. has preserved it for us. His words 
are these : “" Si radii solis per omuem mundum fusi, circinationibus 
vagarentur, neque extentionibus porrecti ad trigoni formam linearentur, 
propiora flagrarent. Id autem etiam Euripides animadvertisse vide~ 
tur: ait enim a sole que longius essent, hac vehementius ardere, 
propiora vero eum temperata habere : itaque scribit in fabula Phae 
thonte sic, 

Θερμὴ δ᾽ ἄνακτος φλὸξ, ὑπερτέλλουσα γῆς 

καίει τὰ πόῤῥω" τἀγγύθεν δ᾽ εὔκρατ᾽ ἔχει." 
This paradox Valckenaer conjectures that Euripides learned in the 
school of Anaxagoras, especially since Corsinus in his dissertations on 
Plutarch’s treatise de Plac. Philosoph. p. 29. shows that the Clazome- 
nian Metaphysician was delighted with similar paradoxes. 

VI. Till Valckenaer published his celebrated diatribe on the frag- 
ments of the lost Dramas of Euripides, it had escaped the notice of 
the critics thatin the sentences of Plutarch preserved by Stobeus 
Ρ. 403. three senarii of Euripides were lurking. ‘They are on the 
color of the Sphinx, and are believed by Vkn. “‘ob voces et vocum 
σύνθεσιν" to beloug to the GEdipus of that writer. 

ei μὲν πρὸς αὐγὰς ἡλίου, χρυσωπὸν ἦν 
γώτισμα θηρὸς, εἰ δὲ πρὸς νέφη βάλοι, 
κυανωπὸν, ὥς τις Ἶρις, ἀνταυγεῖ σέλας. 
On which passage the learned German comments thus: “6 Irde, 
Scholion hic proferam in Il, P. v. 547. ex MS. Leidensi, tum quia ine- 
ditum est e quo mhil excerpsit Eustathius, tum quia fit in illo mentio 
praceptoris Euripidis. Ὅτχαν ἐξ ἐ ἐναντίας τῷ ἡλίῳ νέφος στῆ πεπιλη- 
μένον, καὶ πλῆρες ὕδατος, αἱ δὲ ἀκτῖνες προσπίπτωσι τῷ γέφει, καὶ καθά- 
περ ἀπὸ κέντρου τοῦ ἡλίου περιγράφωσι κύκλον, τότε τοῦ μὲν τῶν ἀκτίνων 
ἐρυθροῦ φαινομένου πρὸς τὸ κροκοειδὲς, τοῦ δὲ ἐν τῶ νέφει μέλανος ἐκλυο- 
μένου πρὸς κυάνεον, ἡ κρᾶσις ἀμφοῖν Ἶρις ἐστίν. ᾿Αναξαγόρας δέ φησιν 
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“Ἴρις νεφέλῃσιν ἀντιλάμπει τῷ ἡλίῳ. In ejusdem libri seripti Scholiis 
in Il. A. v.27. sub nomine Xenophontis, ubi legendum est, Xenopha- 
nis, hi duo versus extant. , 
"Hy τ᾽ Ἶριν καλέουσι, νέφος καὶ τοῦτο πεφύκει 
ΤΠορφύρεον καὶ φοινίκιον καὶ χλωρὸν ἰδέσθαι. 

ὙΠ. Madame de Stael in her work “de Ja Littérature considérée 
dans ses rapports.avec les institutions sociales.” Tom. I. p. 121 ob- 
serves: ‘‘ Les anciens sont plus forts en morale qu’en métaphysique : 
étude des sciences exactes est nécessaire pour rectifier la métaphy- 
sique, tandis que la nature a place dans le coeur de l'homme tout ce 
qui peut le conduire ala vertu. Cependant rien n’a moins d’ensemble 
que le code de morale des anciens. Pythagore paroit attacher la meme 
importance a des proverbes, a des conseils de prudence et dhabileté 
qu’ aux préceptes de la vertu. Plusieurs des philosophes Grees conton- 
dent de méme les rangs dans la morale : ils placent l'amour de étude 
sur la méme ligne que l’accomplissement des prémiers devoirs. L’en- | 
thusiasme pour les facultes de l’esprit temporte en eux sur tout autre / 
genre d’estime: ils excitent l'homme a se faire admirer: mais ils ne { 
portent point un regard inquiet ou pénétrant dans les peines intéri- 
-eures de l’ame.” Madame de Stael is supported in what she has here 
asserted by the following passage of Plato, who in his Theztetus draws 
the picture of a ‘ perfect” Philosopher, whose mind despising all the 
common objects of mortal pursuit and admiration, πανταχῆ φέβεται 
κατὰ [ivdapor, τά re γᾶς ὑπένερθε καὶ τὰ “ἄνωθεν yewperpovoa, οὐρανοῦ 
τὲ ὑπὲρ ἀστρονομοῦσα, καὶ πᾶσαν πάντῃ φύσιν ἐρευνωμένη τῶν ὄντων, ὅλως 
εἴς τι τῶν ἐγγὺς ὀυδὲν αὑτὴν συγκαθιεῖσα. Diogenes Laertius 
informs us If. 6. 7. that such also were the doctrines of Anaxagoras : 
andthe idea of this sage, that we ought “ ommia postponere discendi | 
querendique divine delectationi,” is rationally supposed by Valckenaer ; 
_to have occurred to the mind of our poet whilst writing the following . 
verses which are preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus Strom. 1V.p. 634. 

Ὅλβιος ὅστις 
γῆς ἱστορίας ἔσχε μάθησιν. 
μήτε πολιτῶν ἐπὶ πημοσύναις, 
μήτ᾽ εἰς ἀδίκους πράξεις ὁρμῶν" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀθανάτου καθορῶν φύσεως ' 
κόσμον ἀγήρω, πῆ τε συνέστη" 
τοῖς γε τοιούτοις ὀνδέποτ᾽ αἰσχρῶν 
ἔργων μελέτημα προσίξει. 

In his Antiope, speaking of himself under the character of Am:phion, 

he says — 


ee ee δος 


Cee ia σ΄ 


σοφὸν, ταράσσων μηδὲν wy πόλις νοσεῖ. 
ὅστις δὲ πράσσει πολλὰ, μὴ πράσσειν παρὸν, 
μωρὸς, παρὸν ξῇν ἡδέως ἀπράγμονα. 
‘and then proceeds to descant upon the advautages which he conceives 
may be derived from ‘ divine philosophy.” . 
τὸ δ' ἀσθενές pov καὶ τὸ θῆλυ σώματος ᾿ 


, 
‘ 
᾿ 
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’ \ \ 1. " ᾿ ΝᾺ » ι 
Ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν ἄδοιμι καὶ λέγοιμί τι 
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κακῶς éuéupOns* καὶ yap, εἰ φρονεῖν ἔχω, 
κρεῖσσον τόδ᾽ ἐστι καρτεροῦ βραχίονος" : 
γνώμῃ γὰρ ἀνδρὸς, εὖ μὲν οἰκοῦνται πόλεις, 
εὖ δ᾽ οἶκος" εἴς τ᾽ αὖ πόλεμον ἰσχύει μέγα" 
σοφὸν γὰρ ἕν βούλευμα τὰς πολλὰς χέρας 
veg? σὺν ὄχλῳ δ᾽ ἀμαθία πλεῖστον κακόν. 
and to the same purpose are the same lines from bis Molus which 
Valckenaer ‘has arranged partly from Stobeus p. 360. partly from 
Plutarch T. τι. p. 959. 
Ἡ βραχῦ roe σθένος ἀνέρος" 
ἀλλὰ ποικιλίᾳ πραπίδων 
δεινὰ μὲν φῦλα πόντον 
χθονίων τ᾽ ἀερίων τε 
δάμναται παιδεύματα. 
But beside these certain proofs, we have other collateral testimony to 
produce in confirmation of the affection which Euripides bore to the 
professors of philosophy. In the Hippolytus v. 957. Theseus bursts 
into the following philippic against them in general, and against his 
son in particular. 
ἥδη νῦν αὔχει, καὶ δι’ ἀψύχου βορᾶς 
σίτοις καπήλενυ᾽, Ὀρφέα τ᾽ ἄνακτ᾽ ἔχων, 
Βάκχενε, πολλῶν γραμμάτων τιμῶν καπγοὺς, 
ἐπεί γ᾽ ἐλήφθης" τοὺς δὲ τοιούτους ἐγὼ 
φεύγειν προφωνῶ πᾶσι' θηρεύουσι γὰρ 
; σεμνοῖς λόγοισιν, αἰσχρὰ μηχανώμενοι. 
Yet in the catastrophe of the piece, in the sorrow which Theseus i 
represented as feeling on account of his refusal to listen to his son’s 
defence, in the honors bestowed by Diana upon Hippolytus, and the 
return which she makes to all the taunts uttered against her favorite, 
it is easy to see that the moral which the author intended to inculcate 
was this, that by philosophy the most unruly passions may be sub- 
—~dued, and that he who despises its maxims will sooner or later mourn 
for his contempt of them. Add to this that it is well known that Euri- 
pides depicted Socrates under the character of Palamedes in a drama 
bearing that name: and from the period, when it was first acted, we 
may safely infer that it was written with the intention of defending 
Socrates against the malicious ealumnies of Athenian συκοφαντία. For 
it was in the Ist year of the eighty-ninth * Olympiad that Aristopha- 





1 T should prefer to read εἰ γὸρ εὖ φοενῶν ixw—defending it by Hippol. 464. 
πόσους δοκεῖς δὴ κάρτ᾽ ἔχοντα; εὖ φρενῶγ, where in Cod. Flor. one reading 15 ἔχοντας 
οὖ φρονεῖν which both Valckenaer and Professor Monk have rejected: “illic 
enim” says Valckenaer ad locum “ φρογεῖν tollit elegantiam sermonis qua τοὺς 
φρονιμωτάτους GIXit κάρτ᾽ ἔχοντας εὖ φρενῶν." 

2 T was much surprised the other day to find in Dr. Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary the following account still remaining under the article “ Socra- 
tes.” “ This independence of spirit and that visible superiority of mind and 
genius over the rest of his countrymen, created many enemies to Socrates : 
but as his character was irreproachable, and his doctrines pure and void of 
all obscurity, the voice of malevolence was silent. Yet Aristophanes soon 
undertook, at the instigation of Melitus, in his comedy of the Clouds,-to 
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nes, with the intention of bringing into disrepute the son of Sophro- 
niseus, introduced to the stage his play of the Clouds ; this comedy, 
according to modern phraseology, was damned on its first represen- 
tation: in the next year it was again brought forwards, corrected and 
improved, but had no better success. The example set by Aristopha- 
nes, was imitated by others, and for a considerable period Socrates was 


the batt at which every one of the comic poets darted his licentious 





ridicule the venerable character of Socrates on the stage: and when once 
the way was open to calumny and defamation, the fickle and licentious po- 
pulace paid no reverence to the philosopher whom they had before regarded 
as a being of superior order. When this had succeeded, Melitus stood forth 
to criminate him together with Anytus and Lycon, and the philosopher 
was summoned before the tribunal of the five hundred. He was accused 
ἃς. ἄς. ἄς." Before the publication of a new edition I should recommend 
to his attention the following note of Brunck, “Ignorant boni isti Aristo- 
phanis obtrectatores, extitisse illius etate acerriima jurgia inter plilosophos 
Scenicosque poetas, maxime vero Comicos: Sophistas plurimos in scena tra- 
ductos fuisse a diversis poetis, ipsumque in primis Socratem. Fabule, quam 
contra eum fecit Amipsias, meminiad Ran. 13. Bis commisse fuerunt Nu- 
bes. Primoan.1. Olymp. rxxxrx. Archonte Isarcho. Aspere accepte fue- 
runt: fis pretulere judices chororum Cratini Prytanim et Amipsie Con- 
num, quam Menagius admcdum probabiliter eam esse autumat fabulam, 
in qua Socratem traducebat, ita ut bis uno die a duobus poetis comico sale 
detricatus fuerit Socrates. Quocirca miror egregium illum scriptorem, e quo 
sua hausit Alianus, non potius de Amipsia victore quam de Aristophane 
victo cogitasse, ut in eum crimen conferret preparate Socratis condemna- 
tionis. Sequentianno, Archonte Aminia Pronapi filio, Nubes emendatas 
iterum docuit, verum eventu haud felfciori: nec amplius post modo eas pro- 
duxit, licet subinde eas eapulivisse videatur. Jain vero Socratis accusatio et 
mors indicit in an. 1. Ol. xcv. quo Laches tuit Archon. Itaque inter pri- 
mam hujus fatule commissionem et Socratis condemmationem intercessere 
anni xxtIt. Quo tempore vero acte fuerunt Nubes, hominem natum Athe- 
nis Non extilisse credo, cul presagire animus potuerit fore, ut post xxrLI. 
annos lnpletatis reus ageretur Socrates. Sate si tum illas cum eo simultates 
gessissent €jus accusatores, statim evdem anno diem οἱ disissent nec po- 
pull et judicum exasperassent animos in hominem post xxirr. annos demum 
deferendum. Sed quid pluribus calumniam istam confutem quam sua satis 
refellit absurditas ? Comicorum procacitatem, obscenam lasciviam vitupere- 
bant Sopbiste: horum Comici deridebant exiles disputationes: inde eorum 
jurgia et perpetue concertationes, ab ira tamen et odio longe remote : nam 
non obstabat hec Suphistarum et poetarum emulatio quin una conversaren- 
tur ofliciisque sibi responderent mutue. Praeterea, quis animum inducat, 
Platonem in Symposio Comicum nostrum cum Sucrate eidem mens ac- 
cumbentem reprasentaturum fuisse, si credidisset Aristaphanem aliquid 
momeanti ad Socratis condemnationem adtulisse, idgue pretia subornatum ? 
Si Socratis morte gavisus fujsset Aristophanes, quis von miraretur eundem 
Platonem epigramma hoc tecisse Comici inscribendum sepulchro.” 
Ai Χάριτες τέμενός τι λαβεῖν, ὅπερ οὐχὶ πεσεῖται, 
φητοῦσαι, ψυχὴν εὗρον ᾿Αριστοφάνους.᾽ 

And in addition to this it may be added that, su far from being ἃ friend to 
Melitus, he attacks him in two different places, Rane 1302. and in a frag- 
ynent of the Τηρυταδὸς, in Brunck’s edition Tom. iv. p. 15. 

[We likewise recommend to our learned and excellent friend, Dr. L, the 
perttsa] of an article in this No. by Professor Vass. © Ed.]} ς 
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arrows. Euripides, perhaps foreseeing that such sarcasms might lead 
to more dangerous consequences, wrote (in the first year of the 
ninety-first Olympiad) his tragedy of Palamedes, as a defence against 
the “ splendid lies” of the Comic poets. But tho’ this be the case, 
nothing can be more futile than the common opinion that the intention 
of our author ia his drama of Palamedes was to reproach his country- 
men with the murder of Socrates. True it is that on the ruin of 
Palamedes being effected by the artifices of Ulysses and others, the 
«horus exclaimed ἐκάνετ᾽, ἐκάνετε τὰν ᾿ 

πάνσοφον, ὦ Δαναοὶ, 

τὰν οὐδὲν ἀλγύνουσαν 

ἀηδόνα Movoay, 

τῶν Ἑλλάνων ἄριστον". 
and true it may be that, on hearing these strains, the whole theatre 
burst into tears, as we are informed by the writer of the argument to 
isocrates’ encomium on Busiris: “ καὶ νοῆσαν τὸ θέατρον ἅπαν ἐδάκρυσε, 
διότι περὶ Σωκράτους jvirrero.” Allowing this to be true, it must have 
been on some representation of the Palamedes after the death of Eu- 
ripides: and a passage of Diog. Laertius renders this opinion a cer- 
tainty, [τι 44. Εὐριπίδης δὲ καὶ ὀνειδίξει αὐτοῖς ἐν τῶ Παλαμήδει 
λέγων ’Exdver’, ἐκάνετε τὰν πάνσοφον, kK. τ. A. Φιλόχορος δέ prot, προ- 
τελευτῆσαι τὸν Εὐριπίδην τοῦ Σωκράτους : and this assertion of Philo- 
chorus is well founded ; for Euripides died in Olymp. 93. year Ist, 
and Socrates in Olymp. 95. year Ist. 

VIII. In the school of Anaxagoras and by his example Euripides 
was taught that calamities, when they arrive, are rendered more easy 
to endure by frequent meditation on them while at a distance. This 
maxim, so useful in ordinary life, was by his own confession borrowed 
from another. In one of his dramas in the character of Theseus he 
allows that he had received it from a learned sage, whom the Attic 
spectators well knew to be Anaxagoras. Cicero 'Tusc. 111. 14. “ Apud 
Euripidem a Theseo hwe dicta laudantur: licet enim, ut sepe taci- 
mus, in Latinum illa convertere, 

Nam qui hee audita a docto meminissem viro 

Futuras mecum commentabar miserias ; 

Aut mortem acerbam, aut exsili moestam fugam, 

Aut semper aliquam molem meditabar mahi ; 

Ut si qua invecta diritas casu foret, 

Ne me imparatum cura laceraret repens.” 
‘Quod autem Theseus a docto se audisse dicit, id de se ipse 
loquitur Euripides: fuerat enim auditor Anaxagore, quem ferunt 
nuntiata morte filii dixisse ‘seiebam me genuisse mortalem,’” If the 
commentaries of the Stoic Chrysippus had reached our times, we 
should then be able to decide what assistance Cicero had derived from 
them in his philosophical works. The sentence just produced is a 
mere translation of a sentence of Chrysippus, which is quoted by Ga- 
len in his work, περὶ τῶν καθ᾽ Ἱπποκράτην καὶ Πλάτωνα Lib. iv. T. 1. 
Ῥ. 283. 48. καὶ τὸ τοῦ ᾿Αναξαγόρου παρείληφεν ἐνταῦθα Χρύσιππος, ὡς 
«ἄρα τινὸς ἀναγγείλαντος αὐτῷ τεθνάναι τὸν υἱὸν, εὖ μάλα καθεστηκότως 
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εἶπεν, ἤδειν θνητὸν γεννήσας, καὶ ὡς τοῦτο λαβὼν Εὐριπίδης τὸ νόημα 
τὸν Θησέα πεποίηκε λέγοντα, 

Ἐγὼ δὲ τοῦτο παρὰ σοφοῦ τινος μαθὼν, 

εἰς φροντίδας νοῦν συμφοράς 7 ᾿ ἐβαλλόμην, 

φυγάς 7 ἐμαυτῷ προστι Wels πάτρης ἐμᾶς, 

θανάτους 7 ἀώρους," καὶ κακῶν ἄλλας ὁδούς" 

i” εἴ τι πάσχοιμ᾽, ὧν ἐδόξαξον φρενὶ, 

μή, μοι νεαρὸν προσπεσὸν μᾶλλον δάκη. 

Beside this topic of consolation there was another which he was 
fond of using, and of which Cicero thus speaks, Tuse. 111. 33. “ Ne 
illa quidem firmissima consolatio est, quanquam et usitata est et 
sepe prodest, ‘ Non tibi hoc soli.’” Ct. Hipp. 835. 

οὔ σοι τάδ᾽, ὦναξ, ἦλθε δὴ μόνῳ κακὰ, 
πολλῶν μετ᾽ ἄλλων δ᾽ ὠλεσας κεδνὸν λέχος. 
τὰ fragment of the Ino in Stobeeo, Gesn. p. 615. 40. ‘ 
γίγνωσκέ τ᾽ ἀνθρώπεια" μήδ᾽ ὑπερμέτρως 
αἴγει" κακοῖς yap ov σὺ προσκεῖσαι μόνη. 


Med. 1017. οὔτοι μίνη σὺ σῶν ἀπεξύγης τέκνων" " 


κούφως φέρειν χρὴ, θνητὸν ὄντα, συμφοράς. 
Sophocles also uses it in the Elect. v. 154. Οὔτοι σοι μούνᾳ τέκνον, 
ἼΑχος ἐφάνη βροτῶν, Phalaridis Epist. 144, Οὐ, μὰ τὸν Δία, μόνον 
σὺ τοιαύτης ἀπεσφάλης γνναικός" ἐπεὶ τοίνυν οὔτε epee; οὔτε μόνος 
τοιαύτῃ ἐχρήσω συμφορᾷ, λογίξου τὰ ἀνθρώπινα πράως φέρειν. 

These are all the instances which I have been able to detect in which 
Euripides has adopted the principles of Anaxagoras. The sentences 
which follow are derived from other philusophers, but from which, it 
is not worth the while to investigate. 

1. Ἢ γλῶσσ᾽ ὀμώμοχ᾽, ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτος. ““Ο hance sententiam” 
says Professor Monk, “ Hippolyti persona plane indignam et ab i ipso 
mox repudiatam Euripides sepius in Aristophanis comeediis exagita- 
tus est: vide Rane 102—1471. ‘lhesmoph. 275.—quin et impietatis 
crimine tanquam perjurii suasor ab Hygiznonte quodam in jus voca- 
tus, teste Aristotele Rhetor. 1m. ¢. 15. “Ὥσπερ Εὐριπίδης πρὸς ‘Yyeai- 
vovra ἐν τῇ ᾿Αντιδόσει Sas inn ὡς ἀσεβὴς, Os γ᾽. ἐποίησε, κελεύων 
ἐπιορκεῖν, Ἡ γλῶσσ᾽ Ope joy’ ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτος. Ἔφη γὰρ αὐτὸν ἀδι- 
κεῖν, τὰς ἐκ Διονυσιακοῦ, κρίσεις ἐς τὰ δικαστήρια ἄγοντα" ἐκεῖ γὰρ αὐτὸν 
Sette: λόγον, ἡ δώσειν, εἰ βούλεται κατηγορεῖν. Sententiam tamen 
defendit et quodammodo laudat, Cicero de Offic. ττι. 99. “ Quod 
ita juratum est, ut meus conciperet fierl oportere, id servandum est : 
quod aliter, id si non feceris, nullum est perjurium. Non enim falsum 
jurare pejerare est: sed quod ex animi {τ sententia juraris, sicut ver- 
‘bis concipitur more nostro, id non facere, perjurium est. Scite enim 
Euripides, “ Juravi lingua, mentem injuratam gero.’ Ovidius He- 
roid. ΧΧΙ. 133. 

‘ Quid tibi nunc prodest jurandi formula juris, 
Linguaque presentem testificata Deam? 
Que jurat mens est: nil conjuravimus illa: 
Illa fidem dictis addere sola potest.’ 
ΕἼ cannot help expressing my surprise that our author should be so vio- 
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iently attacked on account of this line. Hippolytus, so far from acting 
on the doctrine here expressed, conceals at the risk and ultimate loss 
of his life the proposals made to him by Phaedra, and thus addresses 
the nurse at v. 052. 

εὖ δ᾽ ἴσθι, τοὐμόν σ᾽ εὐσεβὲς σώξει, γύναι. 

εἰ μὴ γὰρ ὅρκοις θεῶν, ἄφρακτος, εὐρέθην, 

οὐκ ἄν ποτ᾽ ἔσχον μὴ οὐ τάδ᾽ ἐξειπεῖν πατρί. 
Nay the whole catastrophe of the drama is made to hinge upon the 
religious observance which Hippolytus paid to the oath which had 
been so cunningly exacted. Besides, in a fragment preserved by Sto- 
beus, he thus speaks of the punishment, which the Gods should in 
flict on the perjured. 

Συγγνώμονάς τοι τοὺς θεοὺς εἶναι δοκεῖς, 

ὅταν τις ὅρκω θάνατον ἐκφεύγειν θέλη, 

ἢ δεσμὸν, ἢ βίαια πολεμίων κακὰ," 

ἢ τοῖσιν αὐθένταισι κοινωνῇ δόμον; 

ir ἄρα θνητῶν εἶσιν ἀσυνετώτεροι, 

εἰ τἀπιεικῆ πρόσθεν ἡ γοῦνται δίκης. 

II. At the opening of this article it was observed that Euripides was 
gifted with a temper destitute of ambition. This is evidently proved 
by the rapture with which he always speaks of that mediocrity, “ qu 
est inter nimium et parum.” Medea v. 125—131. 

Τῶν yap μετρίων πρῶτα μὲν εἰπεῖν 

τοὔνομα νικᾷ χρῆσθαί τε μακρῷ 

λῶστα βροτοῖσιν" τὰ δ᾽ ὑπερβάλλοντ᾽ 

οὐδένα καιρὸν δύναται θνατοῖς. f 

μείξους δ᾽ ἄτας, ὅταν ὀργισθῇ 

δαίμων, οἴκοις ἀπέδωκεν. 

Fph. Aul. 16. Ζηλῶ σε, γέρων" 

Φηλῶ δ᾽ ἀνδρῶν, ὅς ἀκίνδυνον 

βίον ἐξεπέρασ᾽, ἀγνὼς. ἀκλεὴς, 

τοὺς δ᾽ ἐν τιμαῖς ἧσσον ξηλῶ. 
Hippol. 1016. ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τυραννεῖν ἡδὺ τοῖσι σώφροσιν ; 
ἥκιστά γ᾽" εἰ μὴ τὰς φρένας διέφθορε 
θνητῶν, ὅσοισιν ἁνδάνει μοναρχία. 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀγῶνας μὲν κρατεῖν "Ἑλληνικοὺς 
πρῶτος θέλοιμ᾽ ἄν" ἐν πόλει δὲ δεύτερος 
ξὺν τοῖς ἀρίστοις εὐτυχεῖν ἀεὶ φίλοις. 
πράσσειν γὰρ εὖ πάρεστι" κίνδυνος δ᾽ ἀπὼν 
κρείσσω δίδωσι τῆς τυραννίδος χάριν. 
There is also to the same effect a passage in the Supplices Mulieres, 
v. 249, which I shali quote now, and to which I shall hereafter refer 
the reader for other reasons. 

τρεῖς γὰρ πολιτῶν μερίδες" οἱ μὲν ὄλβιοι 

ἀνωφελεῖς τε, πλειόνων 7 ἐρῶσ᾽ ἀεί" 

οἱ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔχοντες καὶ σπανίξοντες βίου, 

δεινοὶ, γέμοντες τῷ φθόνῳ πλεῖον μέρος, 

εἰς τοὺς ἔχοντας κέντρ᾽ ἀφιᾶσιν Kaka,’ 

γλώσσαις πονηρῶν προστατῶν φηλούμενοι" 
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τριῶν δὲ μοιρῶν ἡ ᾽ν μέσῳ σώξει πόλεις, 

κόσμον φυλάσσουσ᾽ ὄντιν ἂν τάξῃ πόλις. 
with these examples we may be content: more may be found, Hipp. 
264. Ion. 653.—637, &e. : 

IIf. There was no question during the time of Euripides more agi- 
tated in the schools than the question περὲ ἀρετῆς, εἰ διδακτόν. It is 
discussed by Plato in the Meno, by schines in the first of the Socra- 
tie dialogues, aud by the author of the Doric διαλέξεις upon Virtue 
and Vice in his Sth dissertation. Plutarch wrote a treatise for the 
express purpose of showing that διδακτόν ἐστιν ἡ ἀρετή. Quinctilian 
says, “ Virtus, etiamsi quosdam impetus ex natura sumit, tamen per- 
ficienda doctrina est.” And Cicero in his Epist. ad Herennium ‘‘ Nee 
hoc minus in hac re quam in ceteris artibus fit, ut ingenium doctrina, 
preceptione natura nitescat.” Believing as Euripides did that “ for- 
tes creantur fortibus et bonis,” he advises his friends more than once, 
(in order that none of the virtue at present in the world might escape 
from it and render it more a matter of διδασκάλεα) to marry with the 
good and not with the wealthy, that their excellent qualities may des- 
eend to their children. Thus in the Alemzon “ ἐσθλῶν ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν ἐσθ- 
Aa γίγνεσθαι réxva,” and in 510}, Grot. p.507. Euripides thus speaks : 

Ἡγησάμην οὖν, εἰ παραξεύζξειέ τις 

χρηστῷ πονηρὸν λέκτρον, οὐκ ἄν εὐτεκνεῖν" 

ἐσθλοῖν δέ γ᾽ ἀμφοῖν ἐσθλὸν ay φῦναι γόνον" 

ἐν τοῖς τέκνοις γὰρ ἡ ᾽ρετὴ τῶν εὐγενῶν 

ἐνέλαμψε, κρείσσων τ᾽ ἐστὶ πλουσίου γάμον. 
and Hec. 588. δεινὸς χαρακτὴρ κἀπίσημος ἐν βροτοῖς 

ἐσθλῶν γένεσθαι, κἀπὶ μεῖξον ἔρχεται 

τῆς εὐγενείας ὄνομα τοῖσιν ἀξίοις. 
Hence, though he does not deny that virtue may be produced by educa- 
tion, yet he assigns higher rank and greater merit to those whose vir- 
tue is a natural production. Thus in Hipp. 78. speaking of the axy- 
paros λειμὼν, in which 

ὅστις διδακτὸν μηδὲν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῇ φύσει 

μηδὲν, ἢ φύσε 

τὸ σωφρονεῖν εἴληχον εἰς τὰ πάνθ᾽ ὁμῶς, 

τούτοις δρέπεσθαι, τοῖς κακοῖσι δ᾽ ov θέμις. 
Notwithstanding this, in the Orestes 126, this exclamation is made, 

ἾὮ φύσις ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν ὡς μέγ᾽ εἶ κακὰν 

σωτήριόν τε τοῖς καλῶς κεκτημένοις. 
and the following confession, which Horace seems to have translated 
by ‘“ Doctrina sed vim premovet insitam” is made in Iph. Aul. 501. 
τροφαί θ᾽ ai παιδευόμεναι Μέγα φέρουσιν és ἀρετὰν, which opinion he 
more fully expresses in the Supplices v. 920. 

TO γὰρ τραφῆναι μὴ κακῶς αἰδῶ φέρει" 

αἰσχύνεται δὲ τἀγαθ᾽ ἀσκήσας ἀνὴρ 

κακὸς. κεκλῆσθαι πᾶς τις ἡ δ᾽ εὐανδρία. 

διδακτὸς [lege διδακτὸν] εἴπερ καὶ βρεφὸς διδάσπεται 

λέγειν ἀκούειν θ᾽, ὧν μάθησιν οὐκ ἔχει. 

ἅ δ᾽ ἄν μάθοι παῖς; ταῦτα σώξεσθαι φιλεῖ 

πρὸς γῆρας" οὕτω παῖδας εὖ παιδεύετε. 
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The two last of these lines one might almost suppose to be a trans- 
lation of the text, ‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it.” 

IV. There is a fragment of the Menalippe, in which Euripides af- 
fords his countrymen a specimen of philosophy which Valckenaer calls 
“non valde fructuosum.” ‘ Atticam enim plebem ‘utilis ista contine- 
bat superstitio qua credebant inter homises oculis humanis non spec- 
tubiles versari reram laudabilium inspectores, scelerumque spectatrices 
et vindices, qui queve bonorum malorumque nomina referrent ad 
suum Imperatorem Jovem, suis quique tabulis inscribenda. Qui 
Prologum agit in Plauti Rudente, Arcturus, v. 13, 

« Qui falsas lites falsis testimoniis 

Petunt: quique in jure abjurant pecuniam ; 

Eorum referimus nomina exscripta ad Jovem.’ ” 
oad v. 21. “ Bonos in aliis tabulis exscriptos habet.”’ 

However, though Jupiter took care to inscribe [ἀπογράφεσθαι] in his 
books the names and actions of men, he is represented as slow to 
punish, and never inclined to look over his accounts, except on 
zeiterated offences. Hence Aschylus writes Ὁ Ζεὺς κατεῖδε χρόνιος 
εἷς ras διφθέρας," and hence Lucian calls a faithful witness ἐκ τῶν Διὸς 
δέλτων μάρτυς. The wise Menalippe scouted this doctrine as ἃ popu- 
lar fiction, and thus speaks of it : 

δοκεῖτε, πηδᾶν τἀδικήματ᾽ εἰς θεοὺς 

πτεροῖσι, κἄπειτ᾽ ἐν Διὸς δέλτων πτυχαῖς 

γράφειν τιν᾽ αὐτὰ, Ζῆνα δ᾽, εἰσορῶντά νιν, 

θνητοῖς δικάξειν ; οὐδ᾽ ἅπας ἂν οὐρανὸς, 

Διὸς γράφοντος τὰ: βροτῶν ἁμαρτίας, Ρ 
ἐξαρκέσειεν. 

VY. Thad occasion in Classical Journal, No. xxii. p. 212. to show 
that Aischylus adopted the opinion of Pythagoras on the question 
whether names were given φύσει or θέσει. Euripides has taken the 
same side, as we may see from some of the vile puns on names which 
he has often employed. Thus in the Antiope he says that the mother 
after produciug two sons, 

τὸν μὲν κικλήσκει Ζῆθον" ἐξήτησε γὰρ 

τόκοισιν εὐμάρεικιν ἡ τεκοῦσά νιν, 
and a similar specimen of etymology was used regarding the name of 
Amphion. Etymol. MSS. p. 92. 4. λέγει Εὐριπίδης ὁ Τραγικὸς ἐτυμο- 
λογῶν τὸ Apdiwy, ὅτι ᾿Αμφέων ἐκλήθη παρὰ τὴν ἄμφοδον, παρὰ τὸ παρὰ 
(sic MSS.) τὴν ὁδὸν γενηθῆναι. This was ridiculed by Aristophanes, 
and the ridicule which he has thrown upon it is preserved by 
Jul. Pollux, ix. 56.”Ap@odorv ἐχρῆν αὐτῷ τεθεῖσθαι τοὔνομα. In the 
Meleager we have the following paronomasia, Μελέαγρε, μελέαν γάρ 
ποτ᾽ ἀγρεύσεις ἄγραν. In the Pheenisse Laius v. 25. 

δίδωσι βουκόλοισιν ἐκθεῖναι βρέφος, ᾿ 

σφυρῶν σιδηρᾷ κέντρα διαπείρας μέσον, 

ὅθεν viv Ἑλλὰς ὠνόμαθον Οἰδέπουν. 
and v, 6456, ἀληθῶς δ᾽ ὄνομα πολυνείκην πατὴρ 

"Eferd σοι θείᾳ προνοίᾳ νεικέων -“ἐπώνυμον. 
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where Valckenaer has collected from our author and others several 
specimens of this kind of witticism; to which, as Blomfield observes, 
ad Prom. Vincet. 87., may be added Prometh. 742.—Agam. 682. 705.— 
Suppl. 46. and I beg to add Prometh. 8745 7. Sophocles, in smgularly 
bad taste, places a similar παρωνομασία in the mouth of Ajax, whilst 
lamenting his own misfortunes, 

Al, al, ris ἄν ποτ᾽ φεθ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἐπώνυμον 

τοὐμὸν ξυνοίσειν ov ope τοῖς ἐμοῖς κακοῖς 5 

νῦν γὰρ πάρεστι καὶ δὶς αἰάξειν ἐμοὶ, 

καὶ τρίδ᾽ τοιούτοις γὰρ κακοῖς “ἐντυγχάνω, 
which can only be rivalled by a passage in the second part of Shak- 
speare’s Henry 4th, where the old Earl of Northumberland, under- 
standing that some fugitive from Shrewsbury had said that young 
Percy’s spur was cold, bursts out in the midst of his agony with the 
following pun: “ Ah! said he that Harry Perey’s spur was cold? 
Of Hotspur cold-spur.”-——Sed de his nimis. 

VI. We shall make no excuse for producing the following long ex- 
tract from Dr. Maltby’s Thesaurus, especially as it relates to an idea 
which Euripides held in common with Homer regarding the word 
Ὥκεανός. It has been already quoted with due praise ;.and we have 
no doubt that our readers will join with us in admiring the exvensive 
eruditton which it displays: ‘ Hujus vocis notio apud Homerum ex- 
pendenda est diligenter. Primum significatur Oceanus, Titan, numen 
antiquissimum, rerum pareus ; quique fluyii cognominis Deus habe- 
batur. Deinde vero, quod precipue notandum, ὠκεανοῦ nomine apud 
Poetam designatur fluvius immensus, qui pro istius temporis notitia, 
maria et terras quasi amplexu continebat, qui affluxu et refluxu ter 
die agitabatur, in quem ceelestia corpora occidere, et e quo exoriri 
credebantur. Unde pro ipso horizonte a quibusdam accipitur. Vid. 
Strab. p. 4. et Damm. ο. 1579. In Homero igitur ὠκεανὸς et θάλασσα 
dnas res plane diversas plerumque, si non semper, notant: quod dis- 
crimen, si semel percipiztur, facilis est explicatio exordil Odys. p, 
quamvis veteribus philosophis ac Geographis visum fuerit adeo plenum 
molestiarum. Strab. p. 3. 

““Equidem addubito, utrum in uno aliquo loco summus ille ac 
vetustissimus Poeta per ὠκεανὸν voluit simpliciter θάλασσαν, sive mare. 
Ubique, ni fallor, cum numen non indicetur, est nomen proprium fluvii, 
fabulosi nimirum, sed fiuvii. Erat scilicet Homeri aqualibus orbis 
terrarum planities cieularis, cujus extremitates undique clauserit iste 
fluvius: ab illo omnis ompino aquarum copia, marium, amnium, fon- 
tium, et originem ducebat, et in illum rursus ferebatur. Conf. Il. &. 
201.245, 6..cum Il. ®. 195—7. 

‘Hine videmus, qua de causa depingatur Oceanus clypei Achillei 
extremam cram undique cingens : 

ἐν δὲ τίθει ποταμοῖο μέγα σθένος ᾿Ὠκεανοῖο 
ἄντυγα πὰρ πυμάτην σάκεος πύκα ποιητοῖο. Σ. 606. 

“‘ Hine etiam videmus quamobrem Virgilius, cujus wtate peculiaris 
illa significatio vocis ὠκεανὸς, jamdiu esset exoleta, mare suum aliter 
in Enee clypeo ordinaverit. 
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Hee inter tumidi late maris ibat imago. En. viii. 671. 

In medio classes wratas. 
i. e. in medio clypei, non maris: etsi hoc mediam clypei partem ‘ oc- 
cupare putandum est’ Heyn. in Joc. 

“81 querendum videatur, an hee vocis, ὠκεανὸς, notio apud alios 
Scriptores reperiatur, notandus in primis est Hesiodus, eadem fere cum 
Homero loquens. Vid. Θεογ. 242. ’Acw. 314. Citandus est preterea 
in eandem sententiam Euripides. 

Al, ai, πᾶ φύγω, ἕξέναε 
πολιὸν αἰθέρ᾽ ἀμπτάμενος 
ἢ πόντον, Ὠκεανὸς ὃν 
ταυρόκρανοι ἀγκάλαις 
ἑλίσσων κυκλεῖ χθόνα; Orest, 1369. 
* Similia videtur Orpheus, vel qui sub nomine ejus scripsit, de 
Oceano sentire, quamvis fiuvium non diserte nominaverit : 
εἴκει δ᾽ ἀκαμάτου πόντου τὸ βαθύῤῥοον ὕδωρ, 
ὠκεανός τε πέριξ ἐνὶ ὕδασε γαῖαν ἐλίσσων. Hymn. 10, 14. 
vid, etiam Hymn. Ixxii. 3. cit. supra et fragm. xliv. 

“© Postea generaliori sensu accipi c@pit vox ὠκεανὸς, quamvis haud 
adeo frequenter occurrat. In uno tantum alio loco apud Euripidem 
invenitur, sc. Hippol. vs. 120, et ibi simpliciter mare videtur denotare. 
Vid. Valcken. et Monk. Τὰ Pindari Pyth.iv. 45. mare Libycum denotat, 
et vs. 447. ὠκεανοῦ πελάγεσσιν ἐνιμίγησαν, de mari mediterraneo et 
Argonautis sermo est, judice Dammio. 

* Sed nos immensum spatiis confecimus @quor τ᾿ 

nec hujus est loci disquirere quantum veritatis cum errore in Homerici 
fluvii notione misceatur: nee quibus potissimum nixus rationibus ab 
eo dissentiat Herodotus lib. ii. &, 21. 23. Id vero tenendum, ὠκεανὸν 
apud Poetas fuisse ποτ apov—posteriores autetn (vid. Steph. Byz.in v.) 
qui de Oceano terras cireum-ambiente post Homerum scripserint, 

quique se forsan eadem cum Homero sensisse crediderint, ὠκεανοῦ 
nomine θάλασσαν seu πόντον intellexisse, a qua non Homerus solum, 

verum Hesiodus, Orpheus, Euripides, verbis disertis eam vocem dis. 
cernunt.” p. 1094. 

VIf. Cicero writes thus in his tractate de Amicitia xiii. 45.‘ Qui- 
busdam, quos audio sapientes habitos in Grecia, placuisse opinor 
mirabilia quedam: sed nibil est quod illi non persequantur argutius : 
partim fugiendas esse nimias amicitias, ne necesse sit unum solicitum 
esse pro pluribus: satis superque esse suarum cuique rerum, alienis 

imis implicari molestum esse: Commodissimum esse, quam Jaxissimas 
habenas habere amicitia, quas, vel adducas, cum velis, vel remittas : 
caput enim esse ad beate vivendum, securitatem : qua frui non possit 
animus, si tanquam parturiat unus pro pluribus.” Valckenaer con- 
jectures that Cicero was here alluding to some opinion of Chrysippus, 
which that writer had deduced from the following lines of the Hip- 
polytus, v. 253—9. 

χρῆν γὰρ μετρίας εἰς ἀλλήλους 
φιλίας θνητοὺς ἀγακίρνασθαι, 
καὶ μὴ πρὸς ἄκρον μυελὸν ψυχῆς" 


εὔλντα δ᾽ εἶναι στέργηθρα φρενῶν, 
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ἀπό 7 ὥσασθαι, καὶ ξυντεῖναι. 
τὸ δ᾽ ὑπὲρ δισσῶν μίαν ὠδίνειν 
; ψυχὰν, χαλεπὸν βάρος. 
Sophocles thus expresses his ideas on friendship, v. 678, 
"Eywy ἐπίσταμαι yap ἀρτίως ὅτι 
Ὃ τ᾽ ἐχθρὸς ἡμῖν ἐς τόσονδ᾽ ἐχθάρτεος, 
ὡς καὶ φιλήσων αὖθις" ἔς τε τὸν φίλον 
τοσαῦθ᾽ ὑπουργῶν ὠφελεῖν βουλήσομαι, 
ὡς αἰὲν οὐ μενοῦντα᾽ τοῖς πολλοῖσι γὰρ 

᾿ βροτῶν ἄπιστός ἐσθ᾽ ἐταιρείας λιμήν. 

And with this may be compared Cicero’s Lalius, §16. δά med. 
‘© Negabat [Scipio] ullam vocem inimiciorem amicitie potuisse reperiri, 
quam ejus qui dixisset, ita amare oportere, ut si aliquando esset osu- 
rus : nee vero se adduci posse, ut hoc, quemadmodum putaretur, ἃ 
Biante esse dictum crederet, qui sapiens habitus esset upus e septein, 
sed impuri cujusdam, aut ambitiosi, aut omnia ad suam potentiam re- 
vocantis esse sententiam.” 

VIII. To say any thing regarding Euripides’ hatred to the female 
sex, to heralds, &c. we hold to be quite superfluous. One of his pe- 
culiarities is, however, of such a nature, that we shall conclude this 
article by pointing it out to our readers. Every body is aware 
that Euripides, following the example of his friend Socrates, endea- 
voured by his writings to amend the corrupt manners of the age in 
which he lived. Aristophanes, though often the malignant reprehender 
of the most excellent and virtuous citizens, never failed to attack the 
profligate, severally, personally, and by name. Euripides, of a milder 
temper, and less bold disposition, professed to be censuring the cus- 
toms of the heroic age, whilst in reality he was inveighing against the 
vices of Athens. The study of eloquence, which there so often proved 
detrimental both to the state and private individuals, was one of the 
objects of his unceasing enmity. Cicero pro Flacco c. vii. asserts, 
“¢ illa vetus Grecia, que quondam opibus, imperio, gloria floruit, hoc 
uno malo concidit, libertate immoderata ac licentia concionum.” 
Foreseeing, therefore, an evil day ready to dawn upon the view of his 
misled countrymen, Muripides did not hesitate to show them the misery 
likely to arise, if they followed the advice of those orators who did 
not consider what was advantageous to the republic, but what was 
likely to please the Athenian ochlocracy. Aristophanes tells us in 
Fiquit. v. 215. what were the requisite qualifications to form a popular 
orator, in short a δημαγωγός: 

τὸν δῆμον αἰεὶ προσποιοῦ, 
ὑπογλυκαίνων ῥηματίοις μαγειρικοῖς, 
τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα σοι πρόσεστι δημαγωγικὰ, 
φωνὴ μιαρὰ, γέγονας κακὸς, ἀγοραῖος el. 
Hence we are not surprised at finding these lines in Hec. 258. 
ἀχάριστον ὑμῶν σπέρμ᾽ ὅσοι δημηγόρους 
ξηλοῦτε τίμας, μηδὲ γιγνώσκοιθ᾽ ἐμοί" 
οἵ τοὺς φίλους βλάπτοντες οὐ φροντίϑετε, 
ἣν τοῖσι πολλοῖς πρὸς χάριν λέγητέ τι. 
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Orest. 892. - Kart τῷδ᾽ ἀνίσταται 
ἀνήρ τις ἀθυρόγλωσσος, ἰσχύων θράσει, 
θορύβῳ τε πίσυνος, κἀμαθεῖ παῤῥησίᾳ 
πιθανὸς ἐτ᾽ ἄστους περιβαλεῖν κακῷ τινι. 
ὅταν γὰρ ἡδὺς τοῖς λόγοις φρονῶν κακῶς, 
πείθῃ τὸ πλῆθος, τῇ πόλει κακὸν μέγα. 
Hipp. 487. τοῦτ᾽ ἔσθ᾽, ὃ θνητῶν εὖ πόλεις οἰκουμένας 
δόμους 7 ἀπόλλυσ᾽, οἱ καλοὶ λέαν λόγοι. 
οὐ γάρ τι τοῖσιν ὠσὶ τερπνὰ δεῖ λέγειν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὅτου τις εὐελεὴς γενήσεται. 
These are sufficient for our purpose; or we might produce Hec. 
1177, 1184. Orest. 762, 763. Pheen. 419, 485. 530, 537. Med. 579, 
583. Troad. 967, 968. Bacche 268, 272. lon. 892, 4. Suppl. 412, 
418. quoted above in Art. ii.—Frag. apud Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 
340, 341. and which Valckenaer has emended:i in his diatribe p. 261.— 
Fragment. ex Archelao, quod sic legendum est. 
᾿Απλοῦς ὁ μῦθος" μὴ λέγ᾽ εὖ" [non λέγε] τὸ γὰρ λέγειν 
εὖ, δεινόν ἐστιν, εἰ φέροι τινὰ βλάβην. 7.0 ἃ 
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ele tells us that the word φοῖνιξ signifies a tree and a bird. Every 
one is aware that the tree is the palm-tree, and that the bird is still 
called the Phoenix. I propose in this letter to make a few observations 
on the tree, and on the bird, and likewise on the name which was thus 
common to both." 

The palm-tree was called tamar in the ancient dialects of Syria and 
Arabia. Its more general appellation at present in those regions is 
doum, or moki. In Coptie it was ealled beni, and ouonini. 

Mr. Parkhurst thinks that the tamar was so called from its straight- 
ness. He cites a passage from Xenophon, in which that author men- 
tions that the stem of the palm-tree was sometimes above a hundred 
feet in height. The oriental writers say, that the palm-tree is the 
emblem of man; but among men the race of giants is extinet, and 
there are now no palm-trees of the height mentioned by Xenophon. 

It appears that the palm-tree was considered from the most remote 





a Φοῖνιξ was also the name of a musical instrument [Herodot. L. IV. and 
Athen. Deipnosoph. L. XIV.] Salmasius says it wasal.rp, It is remark- 


able that in Coptic OV TIHINI signifies both a palm-tree and 8 harp. 
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antiquity as a type of the sun. For this reason it probably was, that 
pillars in the shape of palm-trees were sculptured in the temple of 
Horus. Mr. Parkhurst observes that similar ornaments were intro- 
duced into Solomon’s temple, as typical of the divine light. 

The palm-tree was also considered as the emblem of victory; and 
this has been the case in countries, where it has been known only by 
name. The pure Latinity of Terence does not reject an idiom, that 
must have been derived from the East—id vero est quod mihi puto 
palmarium. Cicero says, with his usual grace, palmaris statua, for 
a statue erected in honour of a victorious geveral ; and palmaris senten- 
tia for an opinion that had heen generally adopted. John Bull, whose 
country produces no palm-trees, boasts with honest pride, that among 
European nations he has gained the palm both in arts and in arms. 

An idol, apparently placed under the shadow of a palm-tree, was 
known by the name of Baal-Tamar in Pheenicia 3000 years age. This 
was of course a solar symbol. ‘The Pheenicians, and their Punic de- 
scendants generally had the palm-tree represented on their coins. 

The Mussulmans vaunt, that the palm-tree flourishes only where 
Islamism prevails; and indeed this blessed tree, as they call it, is 
not held im much less reverence by the modern than by the an- 
cient Orientalists. Mahomet himself ordered his followers to honour 
the palm-tree. His words are singular enough. ‘* Honour the palm- 
tree, for she is your paternal aunt.” The celebrated Kazwini explains 
the expression of his Prophet, by gravely telling us, that the palm- 
tree was formed from the residue of the slime, out of which God cre- 
ated Adam. Kazwini adds, that the resemblance between this tree 
and the human species is remarkable. The same author, who flou- 
vished six hundred years ago, observes that there are male and female 
_paim-trees, and that without impregnation the female bears no fruit. 

Herodotus tells us, that in his time the palm-tree flourished in the 
plain of Babylon. ‘he fruit, it seems, was brought to maturity by 
the aid of a fly. As this really happens with respect to the fig, there 
is no reason to doubt its being true of the kind of dates, which grew 
ia the neighbourhood of Babylon. Theophrastus, however, has given 
another account. Wine seems to have been frequently made from 
dates. 

When the ancients speak of the brain, marrow, and heart of the 
palm-tree, their figurative language becomes a little embarrassing to 
those who have never seen a palm-tree but in a picture. 
~ ‘Ymust, however, leaye this part of the subject to be discussed by 
‘others ; and turn my attention tothe history of the bird called Phenix— 
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—a history much more wonderful than. even that of our ‘“ Paternal 
Aunt.” Ὰ ; 

It may seem unfortunate for the ancient reputation of this celebrated 
bird, that no mention, at least as far as I recollect, is made of it by 
Homer. in revenge, however, it is noticed by Hesiod, who makes it 
exceed all other creatures in age except the nymphs. ‘The exception 


Mahomet’s Houris, were always young in spite of time. 


Phenix. ‘ There is,” says he, “ another sacred bird, (a Egypt) 
which is named Pheenix. I have only seen its picture. Indeed it is 
rarely seen; and according to the report of the people of Heliopolis, 
it comes but once in 500 years into the country, when its father dies. 
If it be like its picture, some of its feathers are golden, and some are 
red. It likewise resembles an eagle in form and size. They say, 
(but if seems to me incredible,) that coming out of Arabia, it carries 
to the temple of the sun its father wrapped up in myrrh, and there 
buries him. It contrives the matter thus. It forms amass of myrvh, 


‘makes the trial of carrying it ; and after this experiment, it excavates 
the egg, places its father within, and stops up the opening with fresh 
myrrh. The egg, with the father enclosed, is then of the same weight, 
as the whole mass had been; and it is tius that it earries it to the © 
temple of the Sun.” ) a gh ; 

The Greek writers, (as far as I know,) remained silent on the sub- 


by birth. The only thing, however, that I have to remark from him, 
is, that he makes the Pheenix an Indian bird, (φοῖνιξ τὸ Ἰνδικὸχ ὄρνεον.) 
Lucian flourished in the time of Adrian, > ” 
Artemidorus, though he wrote in Greek, was an Ephesian by birth. 
He lived in the time of Antoninus Pius. I cannot omit what he says 
of the Phoenix. ‘ The Phenix, says he, when the fatal period ap- 
proaches, flies into Egypt from a place uuknown to mankind, and dies 
npon a pyre which it has constructed for itself of casia and, myrrh, 
After the pile has been consumed, and a certain Time elapsed, a worin 
is ς a of the ashes; and this worm, being transformed, » 
becomes again a Pheenix, and flies out of Egypt to the place whence 
its progenitor had come.” . 
According to Philostratus the Pheenix resembles an eagle, and emits 
rays of light fromits feathers. The Egyptians and Indians coincide 
in testifying, that in dying it sings like the swan, &c. From this ac- 
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ject of the Phenix until the age of Lucian, who indeed was a Syzian Ἐ 
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seems whimsical. One can only hope that Hesiod’s nymphs, like ἢ 


Herodotus is the earliest writer who gives a detailed account of the » 
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count, quite worthy of the biographer of Apollonius, we may see how 
the stream of fable swells as it flows. 

‘A long description of the Pheenix is given by Achilles Tatius, an 
Alexandrian by birth. A youth is made to relate a story of a mili- 
tary expedition having been delayed in order that the troops might 

accompany the funeral procession of the Phenix. The youth en- 


* quires what this sacred bird may be; and is told, that it comes from 


? 


Nz, 
* 


®, 


* 


Ethiopia into Egypt; that it is like a peacock in size and colour, 
but inferior to that bird in beauty; that its feathers are variegated 
with gold and purpie; that it vaunts the sun as its Lord, as is 


» testified by the circle, the inage of that luminary, with which 


its head is crowned ; that it is of a cerulean colour, of a rosy aspect, 
and of a pleasant countenance ; that its down and feathers project 
like the solar rays; that the Ethiopians νι it during its life, and 


» the Egyptians at its death, &e. &c. 


Xiphilinus, in his epitome of Dio, says, that the Pheenix came into 
Egypt, and was believed to announce the death of Tiberius. ἢ 

Suidas tells us, that if was in the reign of Claudius, that this bird 
made its appearance, after an absence of 654 years. 

Several of the Roman nin νοὶ and philosophers mention the 
Phenix: 

Tacitus says, that the Phoenix made its appearance in Egypt in the 
* consulship of Paulus. Fabius and Lucius Vitellius. ‘his corresponds 
with the reign of Tiberius, A. U. C. 787. εἴ 

Pliny tells the story of the Phoenix at some length; “but ventures to 
hint some doubts of its truth. He makes its last appearance in Egypt 
take place, A. U. C. 800. 7 7 7 Ἵ 

Pomponius Mela observes with great gravity of the Phenix, that it 
isalways single, is neither conceived from coition, nor τῶν ὦ by 
birth. Te makes the period of its life 500 years. 

olinus fixes the interval between.each period of the Phenix at 540 

a ‘ 

The poets have not been silent on the subject. 

* Ovid. shortly describes the Phoenix ; and thus commences his de- 


séription. ‘ ἐᾷ" 
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ἂ πον Una est, quae reparet, seque ipsa reseminet ales, 0. 


Assyrit Phenica vocant. 


But it is difficult hae the name of this bird to any of νὼ» dia- 
lects of Pheenicia, Syria, Chaldea, or Arabia. The name and the 


fable were probably both coined in Egypt; and the Greeks and 


‘Asiaties had them most likely from that country. Ὦ ὰ 
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I quote the following lines from the elegant pide st of Gandia on 
the popaeess ΚΜ " + a 
O feliz, heresque tut. Quo solvimur omnes, 

Hoe tibi suppeditat vires. ΥΩ ΕΙΣ origo 
Per cinerem. Moritur te non pereunte δ senectus. 
Vidisti quodcunque fuit. Te secula teste. ῦ 
Cuncta revolountur. — Nosti quo tempore pontus 
Fuderit elaias scopulis stagnantibus undas. 
. Quis Phaéthonteis erroribus arserit annus. 
Et clades te nulla rapit, solusque superstes 
Edomita tellure manes. Non stamina Parce τ 
In te dura leguut, non jus hubuere nocendi ! 


A long poem on the same subject is ascribed to Lactantius ; upon 
Ino very good authority, I should think, unless Lactantius in his youth 
had been a worshipper of the Sun, for this poem is full of the mysti- 
cism of the oriental adorers of that luminary. It cannot be denied, 
however, that some of the most eminent ὃ and some of the earliest fathers 
of the Church actually believed the fable of the Phenix to be true. 
Clemens Romanus has not only stated it at length m two different 
places, butchas drawn an inference irom it, which might have been 
spared. . [Ὁ 4 

Origen, in his controversy with Celsus, maintained, that’ the fable 
f the phoenix might happen according to nature. (δύναται καὶ αὐτὸ 
νσικὸν τυγχάνει.) How came the alle gorizing spirit of Ongen to 
αὐ him here ? 9 

St. Epiphanius was ἃ Pheenician, and perhaps he thought his μὰν 
riotism concerned in eulogizing the Phenix. 7 observe, that he is 
at variance with Achilles Tatius, and maintains the Pheenix to be more 
mae han the peacock. I faney . a now will venture to» 
nterfere, iu this important question t when the former gravely 
lasserts, that the Phoenix lives five hundred years among the cedars of 
Lebanon, aud is nourished by the wind, it is impossible not either to _ 
suspect his sincerity, or to smile at Ins credulity. 


Ἔ - 


Phenix. 2. 

St. Cyril not only asserts, that the Pheenix dies and ‘tevives, but 

that it dees so in the most public manner. 

St, Augustin mentions the fable of the Phenix; but expresses!some 

doubts of the truth of the reports concerning this bird. 

The rival and espe y of St. Augiistin, the celebrated St. 
με .. ᾧ 2 
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Jerome, not adie related, but embellished the fable of the Phoenix. 
According to this father, the bird does not resume its proper form 
until the third day after its death. Crastino die de cinere gignitur 
vermis: secundo pennas effert: tertio ad antiquam redit naturam. 
Tertullian had told the story of the Phoenix at an earlier period; 
and had quoted the Holy Scripture to prove the truth of the tale. 
Deus etiam scripturis suis: ‘et florebis enim,” inquit, “ velut Phe- 
nix,” id est de morte, de funerc, uli credas, de ignibus quoque substantiam Ρ 
corporis exigi possit. Epiphanius, as { ought toshave remarked be- 
fore, has since spoken to the same purpose. It is not likely thatTertul- 
lian had seen the Septuagint; but he had probably met with some 
Greek Translation, where he found at Psalm xcii. 13. the following 
words δέκατος ὡς φοῖνιξ ἀνθήσει, or some such expression. In his zeal 
the good father mistook the tree for the bird. The words in ‘tas 
original are, TID? WIND PWS—“ the just man shall flourish like the — 
palm-tree.” “ 
The story of the Phenix was not unknown to the Jews. R. Jannai 
says, that it lives a thousand years, and that at the end of that period, 
a fire bursts from its nest and burnsit, but leaves an egg from which 
anew Pheenix issues. Other writers, however, have invented some 
most absurd tales for themselves. They tell us, that the Phenix re- 
fused to eat of the forbidden fruit, when other animals followed the 
example and complied with the request of Adam and Eve. They 
also say, that when Noach* found himself getting short of provisions 
‘in the ark, the Phoenix consented to live upon air. On account 
of its virtue and abstinence, add the Rabbins, God decreed, i the. 
‘Pheentx should not suffer death. 
᾿ς These writers call this bird sometimes πὴ -ἼΝ, and sometimes 
oon. : 
The first of these Sore seems to be eee of WN, light, and 
rw, (acorruption for IW) a year. Aur-shinah consequently sig- - 
nifies lux anni. The Oriental scholar will easily admit, that 73W in 
᾿ Micbigw: and xi, m Arabic, both of which signify a year, have 
_ nearly the same, if not the same, original meaning. The former has 
iteration, repetition, return, for the primary idea: the latter, which 
᾿ ἶ ΓῚ 
* Lwrite Noach, in order to mark as well as I can the proper sound of 


t13. A German, or a Scotchman, will have no difficulty in giving i its proper 
Pronunciation to this name. + 
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i 
I bring from Lu, has for its ‘original sense, a turn, a return, a re- 


| flection. Hence, its signification of light, splendor, ἄς, ; and hence 





its derivative signifies the year. These remarks are not authorized 
by Golius ; but I think they are by Willmet. p. p. 384 and 385. | It is 
indeed remarkable, that Golius should not have observed, that the 
Ficbrew maw, and the Arabic ἅλω. must haye conie from a common 
source. Υ 

The consideration of the word 514 (Chol) by which name the 
Rabbins likewise indicate the Phoenix, leads to seme curious questions, 

In the book of Job (c. xxix. 18.) are.the followiig words, 
py) T2988 TD) IN Up DY ἽΝ). “The LXX have; Εἶπα δὲ 
ἡ ἡλικία μου γηράσει ὥσπερ στέλεχος goivecos, πολὺν χρόνον fwow. 
The Vulgate has; Dicebamque, in nidulo meo moriar, et sicut palma 
multiplicabo dies. Our version has; ‘ Then I said, I shall die in my 
nest, and shall multiply my days as the sand.” 

It appears evident that the LXX here meant to speak of φοῖνιξ the 
palm-tree, as the word στέλεχος, a stem, or trunk, can have nothing to 
do with abird. The authors of the Vulgate have translated SIMD), et 
sicut palma. Several learned Rabbins maintain on the ther hand, 
that it isthe bird, the Pheenix, to which Job compared himself, and 
that such is the sense of the original. 

It appears strange, that DYID1, which, at Gen. xxii. 17.and at Ps. 
Ixxviii. 27. is allowed by all to signify ‘and as the sand,” should be so 
very differently translated at Job xxix. 18, by the LXX. by the authors 
of the Vulgate, of whom Jerome was the corrector, if not the prin- 
cipal, and by the Talmudists. How came all of these ancient in- 
terpreters of the Scripture to reject ‘ sand” as the translation of Π 
in this place, and to substitute for it a meaning, which may be ex- 
pressed by the Greek word φοῖνιξ, though the anbiguity of that word 
leaves us in doubt, whether it signify a bird, or ἃ tree ? It is searcely 
possible, that this could have happened by. mistake, or by accident, 
or by collusion. The Targum seems to me to favour the interpreta- 
tion of the Rabbins, though the Latin version of the Targum do not 
warrant this conclusion, NY) WON NIT ὙΓ et sicut arena multipli- 
cabodies. But 85M is the same with 51M, and the ditiiculty therefore 
still exists: If however, ΟΝ be the first person singular of the future 
(Kal) of 3D, as I conclude it is, for itis the regular form according to 
the Chaidee, the Latin translation is evidently wrong. 3D signifies ‘< to 
return, to go back ;” consequently, taken actively, ‘‘ to repeat, to re- 
iterate, to renew.” ” Et sicut chola renovabo dies. Τὰ would make no 
e. Φ 
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very good sense to render chola by “sand” in this plate, whereas 
the Rabbinical interpretation corresponds with the whole sentence. 

e internal evidence, as far as it goes, likewise favours the interpre-— 
tation of the Rabbins, and even that of the LXX, While it is de- | 
cidedly against the move modern translations. Those, who have at» 
all considered the general structure of Hebrew poetry, willveasily 
acknowledge this. Each regular period, commonly contains two pro- 
positions ; and the general plan is, that the second proposition illus- 
trates the first by means either of metaphor, or of amplification —of 
similitude, or of contrast. Whatever be the picture presented to the 
imagination in the firstypart of the period, it is almost always exhibited 
with brighter colours in the second. In fact’ the vau conjunctive, 

Τ᾿ usually placed in the middle of the rediilar period, hooks the second 
part of it onthe first. Even iv the Psalms, in which the structure of 
the poetry is apparently very irregular, | observe that the leading idea” 
inthe first member of a period is commonly either repeated with am- 
plification, or illustrated by metaphor, or by contrast, or by climax 
in the subsequent members. It seems even te be conimon in Hebrew 
4, when similitude, or contrast, is. announced i 1n the first propo- 
sition, to repeat the same thought ia the second, with a slight Varia- 
tiov of the imagery. The effect thus produced is often striking and 
beautiful. “He shall cover thee witin his feathers, and under his 
wings Shalt thou trust.” * The righteous shal! flourish like the palm- 
tree: he shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon.” In each of these in- 
stances, the similitude contained in the second proposition presents ὃ 
nearly the same image with that contained in the first; yet this second 
image is more impressive, because it is si definite and particular 
than the first. Again,*in the 35th chapter of Isaiah, for example, 
almostevery distinct proposition announces contrast; and the charm. 

τ of the poetry is chiefly produced by the rapid trausition from defect 
and deformity to excellence and beauty. Still the ‘first phrase is 
always improved by that, which follows and which often nearly re- 
echoes it. “ΤΠ wilderness and the solitar place shail be glad; and 
the desert shall blossom as the rose.”—In th le first proposition, in this 
dnstance, the niere: or image, is more vague; in/the second more) 
particular. In the first contrast the mind passes ‘with delight, 
passing at once, from the general i idea of gloom to that Sie ΟΝ : 
but in the second contrast, the imagination sees a desert converted, 
‘with the quickness of thought, into a garden. Whatever pleasure then 9 
‘the mind derives from the beautiful comparison of a virtuous man to 
a flourishing palm-tree, or in passing from a general idea of desola- 
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tion toa general idea fof fertility ; it is yet evident, that the imagina- ὼ 
tion is still more delighted, when it compares the just man with the ©” 
cedar that grows in Lebanon, while the mountain with all its rocks 
and woods rises to the mental view ; and that again the beauty of the 
contrast between an indefinite idea of sterility, and an indefinite 
idea of abundance, is greatly enhanced, when the poet culls the rose, 
and presents it to the imagination as the typeof the desert become a 
paradise. ’ } 
Now, if these observations be just, they strongly militate against the 
modern version of the disputed passage in Job.‘ Then I said, 1 shall 
dic in my nest, and shall multiply my days as the sand.” But there 
is neither connexion, nor contrast here. “Besides, tie Hebrew con- Ὗ 
struction is not followed in the translation. If Gyr mean “ sand” in 
this place, the version must be, « Then I said, 1 shall die in my nest, ‘ 
| nd as. the sand I shall multiply my days”. Though the meaning 
would de still obvious, yet in a poem, and in a highly finished part of 
that poem, ene would notexpect so ungraceful an inversion. But if 
we translate with the Rabbins, ‘‘ Then I-said, I shall expire in my 
nest, and as the phenix I shali multiply my days;” the sense Is clear, > 
the connexion is natural, and the allusion is elegant. I may perhaps 
be told, that the author of the book of Job would not have alluded to 
᾿ a manifest and extravagant fiction, nor have hyperbelically talked of 
extending life to the reputed age of the fabulous. Phenix. But it 
seems severe to quarrel with fictions which are harmless; and we 
ought to remember, that there can be no poetry without poetical ex- —~ 
aggeration. The strictness of truth may be forgotten by the author, . 
when the reader expects and desires to be entertained with the charms 
and the amplifications of figurative language. The imagination of 
the poet cannot be chained down to realities. It renews the youth of 


‘the eagle; makes the Behemoth drink up a river; and clothes the ΠῚ 
neck of the horse with thunder. i 
~ September, 1816. : IW. DRUMMOND. 
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Tur general love of Literature, which has of late years been so 
prevalent in Germany and in many other parts of Europe, has ocea- 
sioned numerous and successful researches, not merely into profane, 
Dut also into Sacred Criticism; and the true reading of the text of 
ancient writers having been in many cases ascertained, it was natural 4 
that new translations from these amended texts should be offered to 
the world: so that they who, from the nature of their avocations, 
cannot dedieate much of their time to literature, and are therefore ‘n 
unable on these subjects to form opinions for themselves, may still 
derive benefit from the labours and researches of others. It isnot 
easy to point out a more noble and useful end to which the studies of 
‘the learned could be directed: and since even the science of criticism, _ 
although so much attention has been directed to it, has by no means 
attained the utmost degree of perfection; since much must yet be i 
added to the general stock of materials before we can flatter ourselves 
that we have reached the τῆς πυλλῆς πείρας τελευταῖον ἐπιγέννημα, WE 
notice with pleasure, among several similar productions, the work 
before us. 
It has often been urged that the genius of the Roman Catholic ἢ 
Church is decidedly adverse to the cultivation of Literature, more 
particularly when applied to the eluck‘ation of Scripture. This ff 
remark, however generally true, is not applicable to the members of 
the Roman Church as it is established in several parts of Germany : 
there the spirit of enquiry, which is innate in the German disposition, 
» andthe consequent refusal of obedience and prostration of intellect to ~_ 
the arbitrary decrees of a synod, produce and preserve a veneration 
and regard for learning in general; und that naturally leads to a | 
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conviction in the minds of the clergy of the necessity for professional 
skill and knowledge; and hence we have received many valuable 
theological works from German Catholic Divines: among these we 
must rank the present translation of the New Testament; which, 
although certainly not free from blemishes, still deserves a very 
distinguished place in the library of the Biblical critic. Its principal 
merit indeed is its opposition to some of the principal points main- 
tained by the Church of Rome, in rejecting from the text several 
passages, which, although indubitably spurious, are received as genuine 
in the Vulgate Version, and are therefore stamped as such by the 
infallible authority of the Pope. . 

Matt. i. 1. BiéGdos γενέσεως in this new version is rendered 
* Geschlechtsregister,” which means literally ‘a geuealogy ;” a trans- 
lation which is surely much preferable to “ the book of the genera- 
tion” as our version has it, or to Luther’s; ‘“ Dis ist das buch von 
der Geburt;” in both of which the Hebraism mpin pm 
Gen. v. 1.’ is most unnecessarily preserved. ν 

Matt. v. 28. The words τοῖς ἀρχαίοις, which Griesbach * has rejected 
from his text, upon the authority of a majority of the editions, and 
which are certainly spurious, are omitted in the new translation. 

Matt. vi. 13. The concluding clause of the Lord’s Prayer, or, as it 
is generally termed, the doxology, is rejected by Van Ess, as it is by 
Griesbach. 

Matt. vi. 18. Griesbach has omitted the words ἐν τῷ φανερῷ, and 
they are also rejected by the authors of this translation. It may be 
sufficient to remark, once for all, that Griesbach’s text seems in 
general to be implicitly followed : and we shall therefore pass over in 
silence deviations of this nature from the common versions. 

John vii. 53. viii, 1—11. The story of the woman taken in 
adultery is rejected, as is well known, by a majority of the critics ; 
and if we attend merely to external evidence, the scale seems to turn 
against the passage. This, however, is a part of the Gospel history, 
which, from the false interpretation which might be forced upon it, 
was very liable to be omitted by the transcribers. This remark has 








* See Leusden de Dialectis N. T. pp. 26, 82. ed. Fischer, Lips. 
1792. 


2 Nov. Testament. Gr. ed. 2da Hale Sax. 1796—1806. See also his 
Commentarius Criticus in textum Grecum Ν. T. part i. p. 51. Jena, 
1798. vo, 
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‘been made by Michaelis. (Introduction to New Test. vol. 1. p. 315, 
ed. Marsh, 1802. compare also Adler’s Verss. Syrr. p. 189. Havn. 
1789, 4to. and Nolan’s Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greck 
Vulgate, p. 37.) But the best defence of it is the remark made by 
Middleton; (Doctrine of the Greek article, p. 358.) he observes that 
im verse 7, we read, ὁ ἀναμάρτητος ὑμῶν--τὸν λίθον βαλέτω. ‘The 
allusion is to the particular manner of stoning, which required that 
one of the witnesses (for two at the least were necessary, see Deut. 
xvii. 6.) should throw the stone, which was to serve as a signal to the 
bystanders to complete the punishment. There is, therefore, strict 


propriety in calling this stone TON λέθον to distinguish it from other 


stones. But would an interpolator have been thus exact in his 
phraseology? or would he have adverted to this apparently trifling 
cireumstance? Probably he would not, especially since the expression 
of βάλλειν τὸν λίθον is not elsewhere used in the New Testament. Some 
MSS. indeed, though but few, omit the article,” (it is omitted only by 
D. 1°69. 124. Ev. 36. al. 24. Mt. V. al. 9. Reviewer.)** but this, I 
think, proves only that the Copyists knew not what to make of it, 
and tbat had they undertaken to interpolate the passage, they would 
have done it less skilfully than did the present ipterpalator, supposing 
that we must consider the passage to be spurious.” These remarks 
are certainly important, and we are disposed to consider the passage 
as genuine: neither Griesbach nor Van Ess has rejected it from the 
text; but the former has prefixed the mark of probable spuriousness, 
and the latter has included it in brackets. 

Jobn vill. 44. ὅτε ψεύστης ἐστὶ, καὶ ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ. This has always 
been a very perplexing passage to Commentators and translators: our 
common version translates; “he is a liar, and the father of it ;” 
which, it must be confessed, is a very obscure and uncouth expression. 
In Griesbach’s various readings to the passage, we find the following: 
ὑμεῖς viol ἐστε τοῦ πειτρὺς ὑμῶν τοῦ διαβόλον: ὅτε ψεύστης ἐστὶν, ὅτι 6 
πατὴρ αὐτοῦ ψεύστης ἣν, ἐκεῖνος ἀνθρωποιτόνος ἣν, καὶ ἐν ἀληθείᾳ 
οὖκ ἔμεινεν" ὅταν λαλεῖ, τὸ ψεῦδος ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων λαλεῖ ὅτε καὶ O πατὴρ 
αὐτοῦ ψεύστης ἣν. Epiph. sen ap. eum Cajani, item Archontici. 


“ One thing,” says Middleton, (Doct. of the G. A. p. 260) “must be 


evident to all who accurately observe the construction; that καὶ ὃ 
πατὴρ αὐτοῦ is equivalent to καὶ ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ ἐστι ψεύστης. It has 
been said indeed, that αὐτοῦ here refers, not to the nominative to ἐστὲ, 
but to ψεῦδος above, and in behalf of this strange and unnatural 
construction we are reminded. of Acts vill. 26; Heb. ix. 4: and Iliad 
xxiv. 499; passages which have not the slightest similitude to the 
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present. But further, not to insist that phrases in the form of ὁ πατὴρ, 
αὐτοῦ meaning his father are extremely common ; _there is another 
difficulty which for 8ome centuries seems not to have been thought of; 
indeed I have no evidence that it ever was directly drawn into the 
dispute, though there is reason to believe that it was tacitly regarded: 
L mean, that if we are to affirm, that amy one is the father of us, him, 
it, &e., ise. if ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ is to follow ἐστὲ, the article is wholly 
intolerable, and in such cases is always omitted. ‘Thus in this single 
chepter we have, ver. 31. ἀληθῶς MAGHTAL μοῦ ἐστέ; 42. εἰ ὁ θεὸς 
ΠΑΤῊΡ ὑμῶν iv; 54. ὅτε ΘΕΟΣ ὑμῶν ἐστι, not OL yw, ‘O 7. ‘O 0. We 
may therefore safely determine that our common version, which, how- 
ever, is the interpretation of Campbell, Newcome, Mull, Beausobre, 
E. Schmidt, Casaubon, Heinsius, Suicer, Whitby, Wolfius, Rosen- 
miller, Schleusner, and indeed of most modern crilics, is erroneous; 
and I am persuaded, that had these eminent men attended to the 
article, they would have had recourse to some different explanation. 
Indeed it is evident from the manner in which some of the Fathers 
quoted the passage, what idea they entertained of the construction; for 
some of them (see Griesb,) for καὶ read ws, (157, corb. foss. Reviewer.) 
or καθῶς καί. (veron, vere. Mm. colb. corb. Cyr. Antioch. Ambr. 
Auct. quest. N. T. Reviewer.) [do not suppose that they found either 
in their MSS. or that they pretended to have found it; but only that 
they thus endeavoured to prevent misconception.” 

The new translators have “er ist ein Liigner, und ein Vater des 
Liigners; i.e. he is a liar, and a father of aliar.” This is wrong for 
the same reason that our own version is erroneous; though it must be 
confessed that it is more intelligible: itis also objectionable on another 
ground, since 6 πατὴρ should have been rendered ‘‘ DER Vater” the 
Father. Luther's yersion, “ er ist ein Liigner und ein Vater derselbigen,” 
is lable to the same objections. 

John xvii. 3. ἵνα γινώσκωσί σε τὸν μόνον ἀληθινὸν Θεὸν cat ὃν 
᾿ἀπέστειλας Ἰησοῦν Χριστόν. There are, as is well known, several ways 
of rendering this passage, which, for that reason, we have transcribed 
without pointing it: one construction is, ἵνα ce καὶ ὃν ἀπέστειλας Ἰησοῦν 
Xpicrov, τὸν μόνον ἀληθινὸν Θεὸ» γινώσκωσι: this is said to have been the 
manner in which it was understood by Chrysostom, Another is ; iva σε 
γινώσκωσι (eivar) μόνον ἀληθινὸν Θεὸν, cat dv ἀπέστειλας Ἰησοῦν (εἶναι) 
Χριστόν." ‘The third is that of J. M. Faber, alearned German Professor, 





1 In this case the article τὸν must be omitted before μόνον as well as before 
Χριστὸν: see Middleton’s ‘ Doctrine of the Greek article,” ἄς. 8vo. Lond. 
1808. p. 371. ONS hare wa 
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as given by J. G. Rosenmiiller, (Schol. ad loc.) iva γινώσκωσέ ce (εἷνα τὰ 
τὸν μόνον ἀληθινὸν Θεὸν, καὶ Ἰησοῦν Ἀριστὸν (εἶναι ἐκεῖνον) ὃν ἀπέστειλας. 
We approve most, however, the arrangement adopted by these transla- 
tors; ‘“‘duss sie erkennen dich, den einig wakren Gott, und den, 
wetchen du gesandt hast, Jesum Christum.” We notice this rendering, 
beeause Rosenmiller in his Scholia mentions the others with some 
degree of approbation (tres potissimum ferendi constructionis modi). 

Aets xx. 28. The new translators have here adopted Griesbach’s 
reading, τὴν ἐκκλησίαν τοῦ κυρίου instead of τοῦ Θεοῦ: we could have 
wished, however, that Θεοῦ had been left in the text, and κυρίου given 
as an approved various reading in the margin, or rather that both had 
been given in the text, one being inclosed in brackets ; for notwith- 
standing our respect for Griesbach’s opinions in general, we are not in 
the present mstance disposed to reject Θεοῦ, in favour of which much, 
we conceive, might be said. 

1 Tim. ili. 16. The disputed word Θεὸς, which Griesbach has rejeeted 
im favour of és, ts here properly retained in the text, but printed in a 
smaller character ; and the whole seutence is rendered, ‘‘ gross ist das 
Gekeimnis des Christentliums ; Gott, der sick geoffenbarct hat im 
Fleisch, hat sich, seirer hoheren Natur nach gereehtfertigt &c.” 

1 John v. 7, 8. The passage, ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ ὃ πατὴρ, ὁ λόγος, καὶ τὸ 
δγιον πνεῦμα᾽ καὶ οὗτοι οἱ τρεῖς ἕν εἰσι. Bat τρεῖς εἰσεν οἱ μαρτυροῦντες 
ἔν τῇ γῇ, which Griesbach has banished from his text, are in this 
translation suffered to remain: but are enclosed within brackets. 
Our critical readers are, no doubt, well acquainted with the state of 
this argument ; and we need therefore only deliver the words used by 
Griesbach, and which convey the sentiments of the general body of 


erities : κ΄ Si tam pauci, dubii, suspecti, recentes testes, et argumenta — 


tam levia, suflicerent ad demonstrandam lectionis cujusdam γνησιότητει, 


licet obstent tam multa, tamque gravia et tesitmonia et argumenta Ὡς 
nullum prorsus superesset in re critica veri falsique eriternum; et 


dexlus N. T. universus plane incertus esset atque dubius.”* 
M. 





* Appendix ad vol. il. N. T. Gr. p. 25. Hale, Sax. 1806.—To thove 
who would wish to see the whole argument summed up in the shontest 
possible compass, we recommend the perusal of this short tract, which 
occupies only twenty-five octavo pages. Another valuable statement of the 


argument may be found in the “ Excursus ad 1 Joh. v. 7. 8.” printed p. 68) 


—76. of 8, F. N. Mori Prelectiones Exegetica in tres Jokannis Epistolas. 
Edit. naw. Lipsia. 1810. small ϑνο. 
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"No. vi1.—(Continued from No. XXVIL. p. 85.) 


308. ἄγχι pro αἰεί. 

303. viv αὖ- 

306. εἴπω δ᾽ et deinde ye. rux- 
τοῖσι, quod non stabit, nisi leges, 
ϑόρεοισιν ἐν εὐτύκτοίσι.- 

310. βίας et δ᾽ supra. 

313. ye. σὲ γὰρ αὐτῇ πάντη ἔΐσ- 
πεῖς. In textu σὲ γὰρ αὐτὴν παντὶ 
Supra # in αὐτῇ scriptum 
ὄν, et pro glossa ἑαυτὴν; super ὦ 
in tiene Scriptum sige 

315. shag ἐν. 

318. οὗ ς᾽ ἔπειτα. 

320. 921. νοθεύονται οὐκ ὧν παρού- 


ἐΐσκω. 


en; τῆς ἀϑηνᾷς θεοῖς ἀναθήσει τὴν ορψιών : 
—In alio scholio γοθεύοντα, 320- 
323. 

52 [x ἡπεροπευσῆς» sed 51 gno, quod 
#s, cum simplex ponitur, notat, 
duplicato, i.e. in εἰς mutato. 

832. οὕνεκ᾽ ἐπήτης ἐσσὶ ; sed cir- 
cumflexus super acutum, et ὃς 
super ὡς. Schol. χωρὶς τοῦ τε: τῇ 
δὲ προσωδίᾳ ἀεικής φησιν ἀρίσταρχος. 

333. ἀθετοῦνται στίχοι ς. 

336. πρὶν γ᾽ ἔτι. 

τ 998. φθίνουσι νύκτες τε [τί error 
ed. Ernestine. ] 

540. 4.0" ears (sic.) 

342. χόλον et supra ye. κότον. 

949. ἐστὲ et supra Ye- εὐρύ. 

958. ἀπὸ τοῦ διδῶ περισπωμένον" 
δυσχεραίνων δὲ ὁ ἀριστοφάνης τὸ διδώ- 

δόμεν γρώφει παρέξομεεν. καὶ τὸ ἐν 
ἐλιάώδι (Q. 425) προέκοπτες (516.) 
“360. ἀξξει a prima manu, nunc 
» @st 2 pro τὸ et ye. ἀέξειν. 
~ 962. μή cote 
364. σῶα, sed suprascr. σόα te 
ite 9 

is 


a 
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B65. φραζώμοεθ᾽ ὅπως ἔσται τάδε 
ἔργο CLIN MarQ. yer ὅπως ὕχ, ἄριστα 
γένηται. 

369. τά τοι et SUPTascr. +e. οἷ. 

376. Ped eo νῦν μνηστῆρσιν ὑπερ- 
Φιώλοισεν ὄλεθρον. et in marg. Ped- 
Cew ὅπως μνηστῆρσιν ἀναιϑέσσε χεῖρ᾽ 
ἐφήσης. 

984. ye. πείσεσθαι, sed Plicietus 
schol. supra ad 333, 

990. ὑπονοοῖτο ὁ στίχος. 

398-401. (at videtur) ἀθετοῦνταε 
μετὰ ἀστερέσκων ὡς τῶν ἕξης μεέτενη- 
νεγμεένων : et ad 430. ὅτι ἐντεῦθεν οἱ 
civ κατενηνεγμένος [160Ὲ μετενηνεγμέ- 
νοι] εἰσίν: 

405. ὁμῶς. 

413. omittit φίλον et 414. tee 

415. q που. 

418. που κἀκεῖνος Ct καὶ superscrs 
intra voces, ut significet aliter 
scribi καὶ κεῖνος. 

425. ἢ μέν ww ἃ Ms pr. sed wes 
pro ww ex emend. deinde ἐν super 
οἱ additum. 

427. ye. παρίξει. 

428, omittit. 

450. ἐπὶ, sed ἐνὶ suprascr. 

434. βώλεν κακόν. 

4.39. διέτρεα γεν, sed ep super 


ΟΔΥΣΣ- =. 


4x κήδετο οἰκήωνγ. 

8, ζηνόδοτος δείκκατο οἷος (ις.) 

20. ὑπωπτεύετο παρὰ Cavodore i— 
et 2]. κωλλίστρωτος ὑπώπτευε τὸν 
στἴχον διὰ τὴν ἐξαρίθροησιν τῶν πυνῶν 
καὶ τὸ ἐπίθετον: Sed utrague nota 


pertinet ad v. 22. 

24. τέμνων. Deinde ἐὐχροὲς erat, 
sed ἐζχροον ex emend. ejusdem 
manus, idemque i in schol. mare. 

28. θυμῶ, sed cy super a, 

30. ve. mandy ores. In alio 
schol. διχῶς αἱ ἀριστάρχου. 

aD. peracray ὀξυτονητίον" ἔστι 
γὰρ β' ἀόριστος. καὶ μετωσπόντος ἡ 
γενική: ΑἸΠ fuisse videntur, qui 
paroxytonum fecerint. 

85. Schol. ἄλλυδις ἄλλη. et ὃς 
super ἡ. Statim ἀλλον οὐκ ἄλλη. 
In textu ὥλλη ἃ m. pr. ἄλλος ex 
emend. manus certe antique. 

46. MS. ut vulgo editur. 

ὃ 

54.. ὑπίδιξω. 

56. ἔλθοι Εἴ ἡ Super ot 

59. γίνεται et 157. 

65. ἀέξη. Schol. εὔφεορῷον ἀξξζη" 
οὕτως ἀρίσταρχος : 

66. ἐπιρείονω. 

67. καί ue. 

72. συνίεργε Ct suprascr. y2. ἐπέ- 
ἐγ. 

75. sycev, pe. 51π|ὸ + 

86. δοίη, sed ὦ pe οἱ. 

87. οἱκ. νέεσθαι. 

89, οἶδε δέ τι ἴσσασι. 

92. οὐδ’ ἐπιφειδώ. 

94. ἑερεύουσ᾽ et οἷα. 

96. ἡ γορ του, sed erat primo 
yee τοῦ. 

101. συβώσιω. 

112. σκύφον in textu et schol., 
sed in textu ex emend. quanquam 
fortasse ejusdem manus. 

113. ενΐπλεον. In Τὴ. ye. ἐνί- 
πλειον 3 

lls. ἐπρίωτο. 

117. φθώσθαιν,, sed ¢ suprascr. 
eadem m. 

119. τόδε. 

120. εἰ καί μεν et εἰ super αἷς 

122. κεῖνον. 

126. ὃ; δέ κ΄. 

132. διοκλῆς ἀθετεῖ. In imo pa- 
‘gine, que incipit a v. 125. et fini- 


we 
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¥ 
tur av. 166, scribitur lize nota: 
ὑποπτεύονται οἱ τεεῖς ὡς ἀσύμφωνοι 
πρὸς τῶν (sic) πρὸ «αὑτῶν, καὶ ὡς 
ὕποπτοι καὶ ὡς ἄπιστοι" πόθεν γὰρ : 
ἤδει εἰ καὶ ἐκ δΑδαρα ὑποστρέφων οὐ 
“πλοΐσει 3 

134, ἐρύσωι. Ye. ἐρύειν., 

136. εἰλιεοένα. 

142. οὐδὲ νυ et suprascr. yg. οὐδ᾽ 
ἄρα. Deinde ἐξμεενός ace. et supra 
Yee ἀχνύμενος περ. 

140. με Φίλει. 

149. φῆσθωα primo, sed 9. erasit 
manus antiqua, et vocem auxit in 
φήσωσθαι. 

151]. οὐκ. 

154. omittit. 

157. ὃς, sed manus alia emen- 
davit ὃ ὡς. 

159. ἱστίη τ᾽ ὀδυσῆος εἴ σ 58- 
prascr. inter σ et ἢ. 

160. ye. ἢ μέν τοὶ τῆδε. ἀντὶ τοῦ 
οὕτως: Ὁ " 

163. γοστήσας εἴ ὅστις. Ceterum 
errat Ernestus, cum ait, hac lec- 
tione admissa, scribendum fore © 
ἀποτίσεται. Levior tantum dis- 
tinctio ponenda erit post ὀδὺσ- 
σεὺυς. 

169. ϑυμεὸν sine variatione. Sed 
mox 170. déxvomas et + supra py 
quod vestigium servat Eustathia- 
ne lectionis. 

17 le ὅρκον μέν. In marg. ζηνό- 
δοτο; κεῖνον peeve. 

176. οὔτε χέρειω οὕτως ἀρίσταρ- 
wos: Aliud schol. χερείονω χέρεια 
συγκοπή: 

180. Primo scripserat ὠγανοί, 

184. φύγη et ὑπέρσχη͵ sed in 
hoc os super ἡ, et in marg. ye. ire!) 
φύγοι. 

185. ἐνίσπες. In marg. ones ἐνίσ- 
πες ὡς θὲς ἐπίθες. ons ἐπίσχες. ἕγισ-- 
“πες δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐνέσπω ὡς ἐλαύνω : 

188. ὁποίης δ᾽ ἐπὶ νηὸς ἀφίκεο. ac 


reg! 'σκος πρόσκειται ἄχρι στίχων Το 
ὅτι νῦν ὡς πρὸς ῥάκεσιν ἠμφιεσμένον ὁρ- 
θώς λέγονται" ὡς δὲ πρὸς τὴν ἀβηνᾶν. 


“a 
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δικοιυθεῖσων prety τὴν [μεέντη͵] καὶ βώσιλι- 
κὴν ἐχουσῶν στολὴν οὐ πάνυ : Similia 
quoque leguntur infra ad Π. 57. 
Vide supra ad A. 171-173. 

190. 214. ὀζμαι (sic) 

195. ἐπὶ ἔργα et ov super ae 

20]. μεγάρω͵. 

204. κωλλίστρατος ἐν τῇ ἐκ μου- 
σείων {nesciO sit ὧν an a) κώστωρ 
φησὶ γεγράφϑαι. 

205. ὃς ποτ᾽ et suprascr. τότε. 

206. In margine manus -re- 
cens, sed typographic certe initiis 
antiquior scripsit γε. ἀνδαλίμοισι. 
©uod quanquam absurdum, ut- 
pote ne Grzcum quidem,. non 
enotasse tamen peenitebit. Qui 
enim meminerit, quam similes 
sint forme nexuum, qui ἦν et x» 
exprimunt, errores aliquando li- 
brariorum corrigere poterit. Ari- 
stides T. ii. p. 459. ed. Jebb. ὁ 
~Demosthene citat, καὶ ὅσα ἐνῆν πρώ- 
a» ἐποίησε. St Demosthenis locus 
non amplius exstaret, quis legen- 
dum suspicaretur? καὶ ὅσα ἐν κύπ- 
eo exemos. Locum S. Basilii ci- 
fat Hemsterhusius Misc. Obs. 
T. V. p. 28. ubi juvenes ἐντὸς 
ἤσαν ᾿Αρήνον.  Frustra hujus_ ur- 
bis aut regionis situm quzras ; 
optime Hemsterhusius, ἀρκύων. 

210. wave Zdoréy, sine Mead. 

O15. γιγνώσκειν" 

ZIT. ἐεξανορίην, text. sed schol. 
: τὸ ῥηγνύειν τὴν δύναριιν τῶν 
σολεῤίων & 

290. ὄλεσκον. 

222. ex em. “ἔην, primo cz vel 


φίλοι ἔσσαν. 
ζηνόδοτος κοΐ σῷῳ. Mox 
πολλά, ᾿ 
, 240, δ᾽ ἥπειτα. 
954... ὡς εἴτε κουτωῤῥοον.᾿ 
255. ἀσκηθέες ex emend. sed ma- 
nus -antique. 
ἀσκηθέες in Eustathii textu, sed con- 
tra Eustathii ipsius mentem. Ve- 


4 


Editur quidem 
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ra tamen est lectio, trisyllaba nem- 
pe Vox. ἀσκηθέες etiam in schol. 

256. κυβερνῆται δ΄. 

258. στήσαμεν. 

262. σφῶν, sed ν ἃ m. recent. 

272. ἄνωγον et sic plane iterum 
P. 441. 

273. τοῦτο sine varietate. 

280. “ἡ «ἰολικὴ ἐς δίφρον δ᾽ ἀνίσας 
ἀναγαγὼν : 

286. ye. κτόμωτα. 

259. ἀνθρώποισιν ἐώργες sine ulla 
varietate. 

290. 7,04. 

294. ay περιτελλορμένου, sed ἐπὶ 
supra περὲ et schol. 4 ἐπὶ ἀντὶ τοῦ 
BAe nek παρῆλθον οἱ καεροὶ ὃ ἔστιν 
at τροπαί 3 

295. ἐέσσατο text. In marge. 
ἑτανός Dicey ἐφίσσατο. Cnvedoras ἐφεί- 
σατο: schol. mare. ξσσατο.- 

300, δέ σφισι et “ἂρ super δ. 

305. ἀρουροις (sic) unde nihil ex- 
trico. Debebat esse ζωυβις. Sic 
Odyss. M. 415. dev wis et supra 
scr. 7, supra asperum lenis. In 
hoc MS. est 6, 1. 6, μι, detracta 
cauda. In fine versus κεραυνῶ,, 


Οἷα: sane notabilis lectio. 

317. ἀπριώτην text. et schol. 
marg. sed inter lineas fsasds ye. 
ἀπριώδην. Apollonius Lexico v. 
᾿Απριώτην. ὁ δὲ Κράτης κακῶς Yeu 
Pe? ἥρως ἀπριώτης, 

320. εἴα ἕεσσεν. 

B25. vai viv ἐς, sed καὶ vy κιν 
schol. marg. ce 

325. ὅσσώ οἱ, sed in marg. πᾶ- 
cut τόσσω εἶχον. Deinde μεγάροισ:. 

328. ἐπακούση, sed circumfexus 
additus in penult.et a: super 7. 

329. γοστήση et εἰ SUpEF 7. [Cor- 
rige Al. νοστήσεε in Clarkii ποῖα. 

33). οὕτως ἀρίσταργχος. οἱ δὲ αἴἷο- 
λεῖς ἐπισπένδων. 

991, ἀλλέ wetext. ἀλλ᾽ ἐμοὶ Marg. 

335. πολύπυρον et supra γρ. πο- 
λυμήλον, 

996. ἑκάστω ἴοχῖ, οἵ ὦ super ἑ, 
εν 
Bs 


rs 
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In marg. schol. ἑκώστω. 

338. ἀρισποφάνης δύ, ἐπὶ meee 
γενητοῖέ. 

341. ἐκ μέν γε ΤῊ. pr. é supra μὲν 
mM. sec. 

B42. dupe δὲ μιν, sed με supra 
βεὶν. 

948. ῥ"ανὸς ἑωγωλέον. 

946. σχιοίνω super OF AW te 

548, ἀνέγνωψαν text. μὲ additum 
ex recens. In marg, schol. ἀνέγ- 
vera» diserte. 

352. θύρηθ᾽ text. quod plene év- 
ρήθεν scribit schol. marg. 

954. μάλα pro μεγώλα- 

ον 

355. ἐφαίνετο (sic.) 

356. αὖθις, contra αὐτίς infra 
405. 

361. # text. In marg. ve be 
‘In altero marginis loco ὦ δειλξ. 
πὸ οὗ θωυμαστικὸνς 

363. tay’. 

374. ἔλθη et os Super ἡ. 

ΔΕ aS 

9581. ἦλθεν eee πρὸς daar’ sine 
varia lectione. 

383. ἀκειόρενον primo, ut vide- 
tur, sed statim mutavit in ὠκειώ- 
μενον. 

389. ἐλεαέρων. 

393. ὄπισθε. 

396. μὸν pro με. 

999. ἐπισσεύας text. et marg. 

406: κεν δ᾽ ἤπειτα. Mox ἀὠλετοί. 
μή) et interpr. ἀμαρτήσαίβει. 564 
schol. marg. λιτοίροεην explicat. 

408. δόρπον et supra δεῖπνον. 

498. ἀρίσταωρχιος πόντων" αἱ δὲ εἰ- 
κοειότεροι, πάντοθεν. sed πάντοθεν aliud 
schol. 

430. ἔπειρον et ὧν super ov 


Collatio Codicis Harleiani, §:¢. 


435. υἱεῖ. 

438, κύδαινε et suprascr. sed 
sine ye. nota, eo Pease. 

445. ἐβέλη. 

4.57. γὺξ γάρ. 

466. πεοιηκεν: οὕτως oh ἀριστάρ- 
oe ὃ δὲ ἀριστοφάνης παρέθηρεν, Ὁ 
καὶ οὐμέξενον ς . 

468. δέ Hot, sed τέ μοι infra 503. 

469. ὑπὸ τροίην. 

471. ἐγώ». 

4173. ποτὶ ἄστυ. 

474. Yee οὔτειχέσσιν (sic.) 

477, περιστεῖ ἔφετο, sed schol. é ἐπήγ- 
γυτο" ὅθεν καὶ τροφὴ ἡ πηγνύουσα τὰ 
σώμωτα. 

480. ἔλειπον et 7 super es. 

481. ἀφραδέως text. ye. ὠμαθίω 

yee ἀφραδίη. 

487. οὗτοι ἔτι (sic.) 

488, καλλίστρατος παρά, ie ἤλωσε. 

489. κωλλίστρατος ἐμέ ξγα be 

491. βουλεύσεριεν EX recenss 

494, βῥέτο. 

495. κλῦτε φίλοι" θεῖος μοι: ἀθε- 
τεῖτωι ὡς ἐκ τὴς ἰλιάδος μετενηνεγμέ- 
γος. 

500. βάλε text. yg. θέτο. 

504. δοίη κίν τις μοι χ. Hunc 
et duo sequentes χθέτει ἀθηνοκλῆς» 
ut colligo e schol. marg. 

512. δνοπωλίξεις et € supra 2, 
sed Z etiam in schol. marg. 

515. 516. 517. omittit. 

521. παωρικέσκετ᾽ a mM. pr. quod 
duo scholiaste explicant παρέκειτο 
ἐπ᾿ ἀμοιβὴ, ἀμοιβὰς scilicet pro rec- 
tO cz ipientes. 

522. ἀριστοῷ νης καὶ ῥιανὸς εἶνυ- 
σθαι" ὡς τὸ θριξὶ δὲ πάντα νέκυν κάτοι- 
eivvoy [I]. Φ. Lior 

330. ye. ἔν. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


On Mr. Roberts's Reply to Sir W. Drummond, 
in Journal, X XVII. 





Upon reading Mr. Roeerts’s reply to Sr W. DrumMonp, in 
your last Number, p. 65—76, I could not help remarking, (in this, 
indeed, the writer has himself anticipated me,) that he has been guilty 
of the very offence which he imputes to his adversary. With the 
means, presumptively, quite within his reach—for, as a reader of 
the Classical Journal, he has probably access to all its Numbers— 
he has disdained, or neglected, to turn to No. x11. pp. 321—324., 
where the criminated abridgement is to be found; and has thus 
been constrained to argue hypothetically and conjecturally, where 
he might perhaps with a little trouble have gone upon assured 
grounds. 
He would there have found as follows : 

» © This animal, (the ass) in its wi/d state, remarkably beautiful, 
and an emblem of liberty, Job xxxix. 5., was first, (it may be pre- 
sumed,) made an object of veneration in these thirsty regions, 
from its peculiar sagacity—perhaps by snuffing up the air, and 
thence inhaling the moisture—in discovering springs of water.” 
So much for his “ If the abridgement represents Mr. B. as attri- 
buting sagacity to the ass in general, the ridicule does not attach 
to him,” &c. p. 65. 

_ p. 66. The abridgement, I will venture to say, has not omitted 


one material “opinion or argument of Mr. B.”—That Mr. B. 


could trifle occasionally, may be asserted with reference to most 
of his works without much fear of powerful or authorised contra- 
diction. 'The Abridger may probably be concluded, notwithstand- 
ing this concession, to. know how to treat his memory with a 
“6 gratefully cherished respect,” from the manner in which he men- 
tions his ¢ acute, profound, and reverential disquisitions.’ x11. 324. 

Again, in p.74., Mr. R. chooses to say, that Sir W. “ led 
into a mistake by the abridgement,” has “ taken for granted 
that the Petra (which Mr. ΒΡ: considers as the Pethor, from which 
Balaam came,) is the Petra of Arabia, situated near the extremity 


NO. XXVIII. CHIE VOL. XIV. Y 
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of the Elamitic Bay, and about ten miles to the east of Eloth; 
whereas the Petra intended by Mr. B. was another city of the 
same name, which stood at a considerable distance to the north, 
near the river Arnon, in the region called both Edom and Midian, 
in the vicinity of Moab.” 

Surely the Abridger has some right to complain of the perverse- 
ness of both Sir W. D. and his antagonist, upon this subject, 
when he can quote from his own compendium the two following 
passages : 

“ The Midian, of which Balaam was a priest, (probably from 
his great reputation, Numb. xxii. 6., the high priest,) residing at 
Pethor," was an Edomite province of that name, to the east of the 
lake Asphaltites, peopled by the progeny of Abraham and Keturah ; 
and not the similarly-named region near the Red Sea, where 
Moses took refuge for forty years.” Exod. ii. 15. 

And subsequently having with Mr. B. adduced five arguments 
to establish his position, he subjoins : 

“ These arguments, conjunctively taken, prove that Pethor 
must have been an oracular city or temple in Midian, (called, 
also, Edom,) near Moab,” &c. 

If such language justify such comments, as the two gentlemen in 
question have made upon it, the Abridger has only to lament his 
incapacity of writing more clearly: he may be permitted to add, 
that he has in vain consulted their writings for canons of greater 
perspicuity, 

Mr. R. concludes with stating his belief, that “ Sir W. D. 
found an opportunity afforded by the abridgement, of supporting 
a favourite mythological hypothesis, or allegorical system of inter- 
pretation.” As he has now been referred to the Number and 
pages of the Classical Journal, τὰ which that abridgement is in- 
serted, it is trusted that he will take an early opportunity of ex- 
amining it; and if he discover that he has censured “ too pre- 
cipitately, that he will in his cooler judgment make a candid con- 
fession of it.” 

Pel Be 

LL ETT 

* Called by the Greeks Miepe. 








INSCRIPTION 


On a block of white marble in the wall of a Church among the ruins of Cyretia. 


As it may be iuteresting to many of your readers to be furnished 
with the Greek text of the epistle of Titus Quinctius Flamininus to 


the city of Cyretiz ; some observations upon which were inserted 


i your 25th Number, p. 158. I now transmit you a fac-simile 


of the letters, as inscribed on the marble ; together with a copy 
of the same in the cursive Greek character, and an English trans- 


lation. 


It does not occur to me to add any remarks to those 


WM, LEAKE. 


already in the possession of your readers. 


οι 


10 


-- 
Or 


TITOXKoINKTIOZETPATHPoLYNATOZLPQMAIQNKYPETIEQN 
ΤΟΙΣΤΑΓΟΙΣΚΑΙ ΤΗΙΠΟΛΕΙΧΑΙΡΕΙΝΕΠΕΙΚΑΙΕΝΤΟΙΣΛΟΙΠΟΙΣΠΑΣΙΝ 
ΦΑΝΕΡΑΝΠΕΠΟΗΚΑΜΕΝΤΉΗΉΝΤΕΙΔΙΑΝΚΑΙΤΟΥΔΗΜΟΥΤΩΝΡΩΜΑΙΩ͂Ν 
ΠΡΟΑΙΡΕΣΙΝΗΝΕΧΟΜΕΝΕΙΣΥΜΑΣολο... PAEBEBOYAHMEOAK: - 
ΕΝΤΟΙΣΕΞΗΣΕΠΙΔΕΙΞΑΙΚΑΤΑΠΑΝΜΕΡΟΣΠΡΟΕΣΤΉΚΟΤΕΣ 
ΤΟΥΕΝ Ao=0VYINAMHAENT0Y TolZEXQZINHMAZKATA 
AAAEINoloYKAMoToY BEATIZToY EINGcT EZANA 
ΣΤΡΕΦΕΣΘΑΙΟΣΑΙΓΑΡΠΟΤΕΑΠΟΛΕΙΠΟΝΤΑΙΚΤΉΣΕΙΣ 
ΕΓΓΕΙΟΙΚΑΙΟΙΚΙΑΙ ΤΩΝΚΑΘΗΚΟΥΣΩΝΕΙΣΤΟΔΉΜΟΣΙΟΝ 
ΤΟΡΩΜΑΙΩΝΠΑΣΑΣΔΙΔΟΜΕΝΤΗΙΥΜΕΤΕΡΑΊΠΟΛΕΙ 
οΠΩΣΚΑΙΕΝΤΟΥΤΟΙΣΜΑΘΗΤΕΤΗΝΚΑΛΟΚΑΓΑΘΙΑΝΉΜΩΝ 
ΚΑΙΟΤΙ ΤΕΛΕΩΣΕΝΟΥΘΕΝΙΦΙΛΑΡΓΎΡΗΣ .- ΒΕΒΟΥΛΗΜΕΘ. 
ΠΕΡΙΠΛΕΙΣΤΟΥΠοΙΟΥΜΕΝΟΙΧΑΡΙ ΤΑΚΑΙΦΙΛΟΔΟΞΙΆΝΟΣΟΙΜΕΝ 
ΤΟΙΜΗΚΕΚΟΜΙΣΜΕΝΟΙΕΙΣΙΝΤΩΝΕΠΙΒΑΛΛΟΝΤΩΝΑΥΤΟΙ͂Σ 
ΕΑΝΥΜΑΣΔΙΔΑΞΩΣΙΝΚΑΙΦΑΙΝΩΝΤΑΙΕΥΓΝΏΜΟΝΑΛΕ 
ΓΟΝΤΕΣΣΤΟΧΑΖΟΜΕΝΩΝΥΜΩΝΕΚΤΩΝΥΠΕΜΟΥΓΈΓΡΑΜ 
ΜΕΝΩΝΕΓΚΡΙΣΕΩΝΚΡΙΝΩΔΙΚΑΙΟΝΕΙΝΑΙΑΠΟΚΑΘΙΣΤᾺΣ 


ΘΑΙΑΥΤΟΙ͂Σ 
ΕΡΡΩΣΘΕ 
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rm of 7 , 
Tiros Koivxtios στρατηγὸς ύπατος “Ρωμαίων, Κυρετιέων 
ε » wel hug » “ a 
τοῖς Ταγοῖς καὶ τῇ πόλει χαίρειν. Ἐπεὶ καὶ ἐν τοῖς λοιποῖς πᾶσιν 
φανερὰν πεποήκαμεν τήν τε ἰδίαν καὶ τοῦ Δήμου τῶν Ρωμαίων 
f G -“ ε 
προαίρεσιν ἣν ἔχομεν εἰς ὑμᾶς ὁλοκλήρως, βεβουλήμεθα καὶ 
᾿ὅ, ἐν τοῖς ἐξῆς ἐπιδεῖξαι κατὰ πᾶν μέρος προεστηκότες 
~ 2 / “ ΟΦ 2 ’ 5», ς - 
τοῦ ἐνδόξου, ἵνα μήδ᾽ ἐν τούτοις ἔχωσιν ἡμᾶς κατα- 
λαλεῖν οἱ οὐκ ἀπὸ τοῦ βελτίστου εἰωθότες ἀνα-- 
4 Ὁ ae 7 2 , f 
στρέφεσθαι" ὅσαι γάρ ποτε ἀπολείπονται κτήσεις 
ἔγγειοι καὶ οἰκίαι τῶν καθηκούσων ἐς τὸ δημόσιον 
“ὦ 7 y ~ ¢ 7 4 
10. τὸ “Ῥωμαίων, πάσας δίδομεν τῇ ὑμετέρᾳ πόλει, 
v δ 1 4 / ἈΝ 2 / ε “ 
ὅπως καὶ ἐν τούτοις μάθητε τὴν καλοκἀγαθίαν ἡμῶν, 
καὶ ὅτι τελέως ἐν οὐθενὶ φιλαργυρῆσαι βεβουλήμεθα, 
ἃ , Ψ, 4 Ἀ 7 A “ uf 
περὶ πλείστου ποιούμενοι χάριτα καὶ φιλοδοξίαν" ὅσοι μέν- 
4 uf 3. νὰ - » Ψ 3 “vn 
TOL μὴ κεκομισμένοι εἰσὶν τῶν ἐπιβαλλόντων αὐτοῖς, 


15 


ἐὰν ὑμᾶς διδάξωσιν, καὶ φαίνωνται εὐγνώμονα λέ- 
γόντες, στοχαζομένων ὑμῶν ἐκ τῶν ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ γεγραμ.- 
μένων ἐγκρίσεων, κρίνω δίκαιον εἶναι ἀποκαθίστασ- 
θαι αὐτοῖς. ᾿ 
| ἼΕῤῥωσθε. 


“ Titus Quinctius, supreme commander of the Romans, to the 
Lagi and City of the Cyretians, health. Having unrversally 
manifested on all other occasions my own good intentions, as well 
as those of the Roman people towards you, we desire in future also 
to show on every occasion, that we give the preference to what is 
honorable, in order that those, who are accustomed to be guided 
by principles not the best, may not in these things find any 
pretext for calumniating us. All the remaining possessions 
therefore in lands and houses, belonging to the public treasury 
of the Romans, we give to your city—that in this also you 
may experience our goodness, and that in no instance what- 
ever have we been covetous of pecuniary gain, setting a high 
value upon generosity and honor. If therefure such persons as 
have not been replaced in the possession of those things which 
appertained to them, produce to you the (necessary) documents, 
and appear to allege what is reasonable, 1 think it just, provided 
you find it conformable to my written adjudications, that their 
property should be restored to them. 

Fare ye well.” 
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REMARKS 


On the On1ENTAL MSS. in the Royat Lizrary in Municn, 


by Proressor Frank. 


PART 1.———Munich, 1814. 
RAI EN 


| Tis Library contains, it seems, upwards of three hundred MSS. 
in the Oriental Languages, of which the Professor has undertaken 
_ to give the learned world a detailed description, in successive pub- 
_lications. In the present, he takes up the Persian MSS., of which 
| afew appear to be rare and valuable; in particular, a work by 
Sam Mirsa, son of Ismael Sofi, prepared, it would seem, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, which contains biographical 
notices of above 500 preceding and contemporaneous poets in that 
tongue, with critical remarks, and extracts from the works of 
some of the most distinguished. Among these poets are reckoned 
some of their sovereigns, several princes, vizirs, ulemas, and others 
of high rank in the State; and, at their head, the father of the 
author himself. A copy, though perhaps more imperfect, of this 
valuable work, has been in the hands of the learned Orientalist, 
Sacy; and some account of it has been communicated by him to 
the public, in the “ Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la 
Bibl. Nation.” iv. 273—308. Professor Frank also supposes that 
in the Leyden public library another copy is preserved: of this 
the Catalogue gives the following title :—Principis Seham Ibn 
Ismael historia regum, magnatum, et eruditorum, inter quos poete 
et oratores—No. 1887. ‘The latter MS. does not yet appear to 
have received any critical examination, nor does the editor indeed 
appear to have obtained or sought any information whatever re- 
specting it; though, if it were compared with the Paris MS., 

and that ee Munich, they might possibly throw cath on ceil 





' By a note in the Preface to the Anthologia Persica, p. 8, it appears 
that Sam Mirsa finished his work in the year of the Hegira, 972—A, D. 
1564. 
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other, and form a perfect whole. On a comparison of what has 
been published of the Munich and Paris MSS., it would seem, 
however, that neither the subjects treated, nor the manner of treat- 
ing them, are in these two precisely/the same : they are rather to be 
considered as different editions of the same work. Very naturally 
the learned editor considers that of Munich as the most perfect and 
valuable, still admitting that it has several chasms, the extent of 
which can only be known on a comparison with other MSS. 

Another probably valuable MS. in the Munich collection, is an 
Arabic-Persian Dictionary ; in which the verbs in the former lan- 
guage, and apparently the verbs and verbals alone are explained 
into Persian. Itis entitled, Kitabun ul mesadirin :—liber princi- 
piorum ;—and is arranged in nine classes, according to the six lead- 
ing Arabic conjugations, and three of irregulars. 

Of these two works, im particular, and of others, the learned 
editor has given ἃ circumstantial and interesting account. An 
Appendix of 52 pages contains extracts, being“ portions never 
hitherto published, with notes by the professor, and also the titles 
of twelve Persian MSS. preserved in the Munich library in the 
original character. 

The Persian and Arabic MSS, may have found their way to 
Munich from the communication with the neighbouring Turkish 
provinces. One MS., indeed, we are expressly told, had belonged 
to a Bashaw in Croatia; but it is curious to find the remains of 
Chinese and Hindoo learning in the collection of a Mediterranean 
sovereign, accumulated to so considerable a mass. We shall 
certainly receive with satisfaction and gratitude the succeeding 
accounts of the treasures which the library contains in this depart- 
ment, and which Professor Frank’s other engagements may, we 
trust, allow him time to furnish. 





o 
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ACCOUNT OF . 
Particular Books, with the Prices affixed, sold by auction 
Srom the collection of the late Mr. LUNN, Soho 
Square, July, 1816. 





*,* In comparing the following prices with those of former collections sold 
by Auction, and mentioned in our earlier Nuinbers, our readers will 
observe a most marked reduction. 

i αβαονν-.ς 


42 Aucrores Classici Romani, cura H. Homeri, scilicet Sallustii, 
Livii, Taciti, et Czsaris Opera, et Ovidii Epistolz, in all 16 vol. in 
russia, 8l. 148. 6d. 

~90 Atheneus, Gr. et Lat. notis Schweighzuseri, 14 vol. in russia, 
Argent. 1801. 81. 5s. , 

91 Another Copy, 14 vol. VELLUM PAPER, ib. 1801. 71. 10s. 

92 Atheneus, Gr. et Lat. Schweigheuseri, 14 vol. Jacobs Ani- 
madversiones in Atheneum, 1809, in all 15 vol. οἷ. 12s. 

143 Auctores Classici, viz. Virgilius, Horatius, Juvenalis et Persius, 
Catullus, Tibullus et Propertius, Lucretius, Terentius, Sallustius, et 
Florus, 7 vol. morocco, Birming. typ. Baskerville, 1757, Οἱ. 12s. 6d. 

191 Biblia Sacra Hebraica, Hebraice et Lat. cum notis criticis ab 
Houbigant, 4 vol. fine copy, Paris, 1753, 9l. 12s. 

206 Ciceronis Opera Omnia, cum Notis Variorum, Davisii et 
Proustii, accedunt Lexicon Ciceronianum et. Clavis Ciceroniana, 
Ernesti, 23 vol. in vellum. Amst. 1699. 101. 10s. 

562 Ciceronis Opera, Notis Oliveti, 9 vol. Genev. 1758. 101. 

591 Castelli Lexicon Heptaglotton, 2 vol. in 1. Lond. 1769. 
71. 10s. 

804 Erasmi Opera Omnia, ex recensione Clerici, 11 vol. LZ. Bat. 
1703. 110. 5s. 

821 Luciani Opera, Gr. et Lat. Hemsterhusii, 10 vol. fine paper, 
in russia, Bipont. 1789. 61. 

922 Historici Greci Principes, scilicet, Herodotus, Thucydides et 
Xenophon, Gr. et Lat. 23 vol. in boards, Edinb. 1806. Gl. 8s. 6d. 

923 Another Copy, 23 vol. in vellum, 1806. οἱ. 9s. 

951 Oratores Greci, notis Variorum et Reiskii, 12 vol. in russia, 
7720." L1G, 178: 

952 Oratores Greci, a Reiske, 12 vol. 1770. Isocrates, Augerii, 
3 vol. Libanius, a Reiske, 4 vol. Dionis Chrysostomi Orationes, a 
Reiske, 2 vol. in all 21 vol. in russia. 151. 18s. 

992 Facciolati Lexicon Totius Latinitatis, 4 vol. dest edition, 
Patav. 1771. 121. 7s. 6d. 

1028 Plutarchi Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. cum Notis a Reiske, 12 
vol. Lips. 1774. οἵ. 9s. 
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1037 Polybius, Gr. et Lat. ex recensione et cum Notis Schweigh- 
wuseri, 9 vol. in russia, Lips. 1789. 71. 7s. 

1044 Platonis Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. 12 vol. red morocco, Bi- 
pont. 1781. 101. 

1161 Isocrates et Lysias, Gr. et Lat. notis Augerii, 5 vol. LARGE 
PAPER, in russia, Par. 1782. 5l. 10s. 

1227 Rasche, Lexicon Universze Rei Numariz Veterum, cum Sup- 
plemento, 14 vol. in 13, FINE PAPER, in russia, 1785. Ql. 2s. 

1352 Newtoni Opera Omnia, edente Horsley, 5 vol. in russia, 
Lond. 1779. 111. 

1377 Martialis Opera, cum Commentariis Langii, Par. 1617. 
10]. 15s. 

1378 Meninski Lexicon Arabico—Persico—Turcicum, 4 vol. 
boards. Vien. 1780. 101. 15s. 

1379 Another Copy, 4 vol. in russia, ibid. 1780. 17]. 15s. 

1381 Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Italicarum cum Supplemento 
Tartinii, 27 vol. fine copy in vellum, Mediol. 1723 et Flor. 1770. 49]. 

1480 Thucydidis Opera, Gr. et Lat. 6 vol. FINE PAPER, red 
morocco, Bipont. 1788. 7]. 7s. 

1481 Another Copy, 6 vol. blue morocco, 1788. 71. 7s. 

1578 Rymeri Foedera et Acta Publica Anglia, 20 vol. in 10. ὯΝ 
Com. 1739. 8]. 5s. 

1584 Sexti Empirici, Gr. et Lat. Fabrici, LARGE PAPER, in 
russia, Lips. 1718. 11. 14s. 

1744 Stephani Thesaurus Lingue Grece, cum Glossario et Ap- 
pendice Scotti, (the Glossary is the re-print) Philoxeni Glossaria, a 
Labbeo, Par. 1079. Budi Commentarii Lingue Grece, 1548. 
Budei Commeotarii Lingue Grace, Basil. 1556, in all 10 vols. 
bound in russia. 381. 6s. 6d. 

1747 Stephani Thesaurus Lingue Grece, cum Glossario et Ap- 
pendice Scotti, 7 vol. LARGE PAPER, ap. H. Steph. 1572. 24l. 3s. 

1750 Stephani (R.) Thesaurus Lingua Latine, 2 vol. ap. R. Steph. 
1536. 91. 6s. 

1883 Virgiliit Opera, ex recensione et cum Notis Heynii, $ vol. 
LARGE PAPER, blue morocco, Lond. 1793: 19]. 

1918 Testamentum Grecum, edente Wetstenio, 2 vol. in russia, 
Amst. 1751. 81. 15s. 

34 ZEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindarus, Anacreon, Homerus, 
Virgilius et. Horatius, in all 18 vol. blue morocco, Oxon. Bliss. 1809. 
4l. 1s. 

81 Anthologia Greca, e recensione et cum Notis et Indicibus 
Jacobsii, 12 vol FINE PAPER, in russia, Lips. 1794. Gl. 15s. 

150 Aristophanis Comedie, Gr. et Lat. edente Brunck, 3 vol. 
blue morocco, Oxon. 1810. 41. 148. 6d. 

1783 Anthologia Greca, MS. very fairly written. 57. 
This is a transcript by the celebrated Brunck of 743 Εν νὰ 
Greek Epigrams, from a MS. in the King οἵ France’s Library. 
The original compilation was made by Guyet, who bequeathed 
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it to Menage. In a note at the end of the volume, Brunck 
says he transcribed it in 1769, “‘sedulo et quanta potui dili- 
gentia.” It may be added that this transcript far exceeds the 
original in interest and value, from the notes and references to 
critical works with which Brunck has enriched it. This collec- 
tion is mentioned by Brunck in his preface to Anal. Gr. p. viii. 

184 Augustini, (S.) Opera, editio Benedictina, 11 vol. in 8 best 
edition, Par. 1679. 5l. 5s. 

192 Biblia Sacra Hebraica, cum variis lectionibus a Kennicott, 2 
vol. Oxon. 1776. 61. 6s. 

270 Ciceronis Opera Omnia, cum Notis et Clave Ernesti, 8 vol. 
bound, Oxon. 1810. Sl. 

272 Another copy, 8 vol. bound, 1810. δὲ. 12s. 6d. 

273 8 vol. in russia, 1810. 61. 8s. 6d. 

280 Ciceronis Orationes, Notis Variorum, 6 vol. Amst. 1699. 
Ciceronis Epistole ad Familiares, Variorum, Amst. 1677. Ciceronis 
Epistole ad Atticum, 2 vol. 1684, in all 10 vol. 4d. 9s. 

562 Ciceronis Opera, Notis Oliveti, 9 vol. Genev. 1758. 101. 

563 --------, Notis Oliveti, 9 vol. Ven. 1772. 5. ὅς. 
564 ---- ---.- ---- Notis Oliveti, 9 vol. im russia, ib. 1772. 
71. 2s. 6d. 

565 —, Notis Oliveti, 9 vol. sewed, ib. 1772. Al. 

617 Homeri Ilias, Gr. et Lat. Notis Heynii, 8 vol. Lips. 1802. 
Al. 13s. 

622 Homeri Opera Gr. et Lat. Ernesti, 5 vol. Glas. 1814. 97. 10s. 

422 Dibdin’s Descriptive Catalogue of Lord Spencers Early 
Printed Books, with fac simile engravings, 3 vol. 1814. 61. 2s. 6d. 

428 Dionysii Halicarnassensis Opera, Gr. et Lat. a Reiske, 6 vol. 
in russia, Lips. 1774. 41. 10s. 

796 Fabricii Bibliotheca Greca, ab Harles, 12 vol. FINE PAPER, 
Hamb.1790. 131. 5s. 

868 Lucretius, cum Notis a Wakefield, 4 vol. LARGE PAPER, 
morocco, 1813. 51. 2s. 6d. 

950 Oratores Greci, notis Variorum et Reiskii, 12 vol. Lips. 
1770. 8. 

1088 Poetze Latini Minores, notis Wernsdorfii, 10 vol. FINE 
PAPER, Attenb. 1780. 41. 5s. 

1169 Livii Opera, in usum Delphini, 6 vol. Par. 1769. 41. 14s. 6d. 

1175 Lucretius, notis Havercampi, 2 vol. L. Bat. 1725. 4l. 95. 

1226 Rasche, Lexicon Universe Rei Numariz Veterum, cum Sup- 
plemento, 14 vol. in 13, FINE PAPER, Lips..1785. 5. 10s. 

1312 Saxii Onomasticon Literarium, 8 vol. in russia, Tr. ad Rhen. 
1775. Al. 8s. 

1382 Muratori Antiquitates Italice Medii Avi, 6 vol. Mediol. 
1738. 5l. 5s. 

1478 Thucydidis Opera, Gr. et Lat. 6 vol. Bipont. 1788. 
5b. 7s. 6d. 

1479 Another Copy, 6 vol. in vellum, 1788. δ), 10s. 
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1510 Taciti Opera, Notis Brotieri, edente Valpy, 5 vol. LARGE 
PAPER, blue morocco, Lond. 1812. δῖ, 15s. 

1539 Richardson's Persian Dictionary, by Wilkins, 2 vol. LARGE 
PAPER, 1806, 5/. 14s. 

1582 Scriptores Rei Rustice, jirst edition, Jenson, MCCCCLXXII. 
Al. 10s. 

1654 Virgilii Opera, Notis Heynii, 4 vol. LARGE PAPER, in 
russia, 1793. 4. 1s. 

1655 Another Copy, 4 vol. LARGE PAPER, red morocco, 1793. 
Al. 5s. 

1656 Another Copy, 4 vol. in 8, LARGE PAPER, in russia, 1793- 
Al. 14s. 6d. 

1657 Another Copy, 4 vol. in 8, LARGE PAPER, blue morocco, 
51. 17s. 6d. 

1760 Thucydides, Gr. et Lat. Dukeri, Amst. 1731. 51. 

1901 Zonare et Photii Lexicon, 4 vol. FINE PAPER, in russia, 
Lips. 1808. 51. 10s. 








ODE LATINA. 





Statue, Tabuleque picte Italia restitute. 


Enrco insolentes sancta Deim cohors Ε 
Rupit catenas, et patriam domum 
Sedesque coguatas revisit, 
Italiz loca fabulose ! 


Lucentium qua murmura fontium, 
Qua prisca sacrat Religio sinus 
Lucorum, et assueto serenus 
Ludit adhuc Zephyrus susurro, 


Et vox Deorum lené sonantibus 
Respondet auris; qua temere incola, 
Silve sub impendentis umbra, 
Naiades incubuere ripis. 


At dulcé quanquam per lapidum moras 
Decurrit undis lympha loquacibus, 
Nodosque fragrantis capilli 
Flore premens tenero rosarum 
Ridet Voluptas, libera dum novo 
Expandit alas rore graves apis, 
Frustraque secretos colentem 
Prodit odor violam recessus, 
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Nutantis inter sibila populi, et 
Lztam feraci palmite vineam, 
Cur tristis errabat sereni 
Veris et Ausoniz viator 


Oblitus ore, dum, pater imbrium 
Qua pulsat Alpes nubiferas Notus, 
Spectabat, idignatus arma 
Feedifragique dolos Tyranni? 


Te, fraude victrix Gallia, te gemens 
Predam reposcit. Scilicet urbium 
Afflicta majestas priorum 
Nuda suis queritur tropzis, 
Ut tu, probrosi bis patiens jugi, 
Adhuc minaci fronte superbias 
Ilizsa, mireturque priscas 
Francigenfiim leve vulgus artes ? 


Non sic, avitum vestibuli decus, 
Miratus hausit sculptor imaginem, 
Et membra, candentesque vultus, 
Mollitiem simulante saxo. 


Non sic recessu condita myrteo 
(Blandum ut calorem Luna Cupidinis 
Fovebat, obscurusque Vesper, 
Et placidi mora dulcis Arni) 


Decepta sera luce crepusculi, 
Et fraude vivi marmoris, invicem 
Credebat arridere signa, et 
Pressa labris recalere virgo. 


Non sic verendi Numinis ad pedes 
Custos sacelli strata coloribus 
Pascebat hzrentes ocellos, 
Plena Deo, lacrymisque feedans 


Vultds decentem pallida gratiam, 
Aut dux in aula preelia fortium 
Spectabat exultans avorum, et 
Torva patres oculis tuentes. 


Non sic—sed istos mitte queri dies, 
Fortuna versa est; jam cecidit fragor 
Lethalis, et coelum reluxit 
Preeterité melius procella ! 


Quis non severtm risit, ut hostinm 
Armata tandem constitit arcibus 
Europa, detraxitque raptas 

Feedifrago exuvias latroni ? 
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“* Videre magnos jam videor duces,” 
Ultamque priscum dedecus Austriam, 
Turmasque pellitas, rigentem 

Quz pelagi Borealis undam 


Calcant euntes, hic Zephyrus levi 
Vexilla flatu ventilat Anglia, | 
Seramque vindictam reposcit 
Edomiti soboles Viadri. 


Saxum lacertis scilicet ambiant, 

Duroque figant oscula marmori, 
Quarum nec immoti madebant 
Rege procul fugiente vultus, 


Nec cum ferocem Regia militum 
Repressit alta voce licentiam 
Matrona,* Virtutesque secum 
Duxit in exilium sequentes. 


Vos tecta frustra squallida, virgines, 
Lustrate dejecte, et vacuam domum, 
Frustraque lucentes ocelli 
Aerias speculentur Alpes ; 


Sed cur inani murmure perstrepit 
Querela? fame cur sitis effera 
Permansit, indignoque justos 
Opprobrio laceratis hostes ? 


Cum nec Latino marmore ditior 
Gaudebit Arctos, nec pater ambiet 
Pradamque captivosque Divos 
CeruleA Thamesinus unda. 


Famosa Gallis furta relinquimus 
Fraudemque, virtus purior enitet, 
Nec premia et turpem rapinam 
Marte petit generosus ardor. 


Gaudete, cives, Sole quibus rubet 
Densa in Falernis vinea collibus, 
Queis plenus effuso novales 
Irrigat Eridanus fluento. 


Tuque, Urbs Etruscis subdita montibus, 
Dilecta Pheebo, cui rigui virent 
Saltus, odoratzque silve, 
Rite tuum venerata Cosmum, 


Et tu, fideli cui placidus vado 
Interfluentes Adria gurgites 
Submittit, et priscam marinis 
Cingit adhuc dominam lacertis, 


ert 


* Clarissima sc, Ludovici XVImi Filia, a fortissimo exercitu in exilium ejecta. 


we 
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Feliciori tollite liberum 
Pana cantu, reddite sordidis 
Direpta delubris tropza, et 
Templa suo renovate cultu. 


Tuque, O! vetustum que Capitolium 
Tibrimque servas, cui memor assidet, 
Fameque frigentem caducis 
Musa sacrat lacrymis favillam, 


Si te renati gloria nominis, 
Si te reductum, Roma, juyat decus, 
Assurge, turritumque sertis 
Cinge novis rediviva culmen! 
G. N. LETTSOM. 
1810. Coll. SS. Trin. 


--“5-.0» ὄϑὔ--- 


τς  EPIGRAMMATA. 
Labor Ineptiarum. 


Εἰαρινοῦ Ζεφύροιο βρέφος κἥποισι μελίσσὴν 
Νήπιος ἐν Παφίοις mais ἐδίωκεν "Ερως" 
"AAN ἡ Κύπρις ἰδοῦσα, “ τί ληρεῖς ; οὐ σὲ pare 
᾿Εστὶ θέμις μοχθεῖν, οὐ γὰρ, "“Epws, βροτὸς eb.” 
GN. LETTSOM. 
poe © Yee 
_ Labor Ineptiarum. 


Drances, notus homo, sed inficetus, 
Orator petulans, sed zequus idem 

Qui summas aliis relinquat artes, 
Contentus sibi vindicare nugas, 

Famz se quoque somniat clientem. 
Garrit, scriptitat, arguit, Latinos 
Perdoctus citat Atticosque testes, 
Claudarum procus elegantiarum, 

Nec vilem putat esse se Poetam. 
Captat munia parvuli Senatis, ‘ 
Angusta gravis zstuans arena, 
Lychnos computat et tributa cogit, 

Ne quo publica res malo laboret, 
Doct de tribus assibus loquela 
Prudens disserere ; induitque tristem 
Vultds compositi sagacitatem, 

Et quicquid gravium est ineptiarum _ 
Molitur sapiens. Quid, ah! miselle, 
Quid noctes satagis diesque rerum, 
Agas ut Nihil, audiasque Nemo? 


ἐν G. N. LETTSOM. 
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REMARKS ON 
The Similarity of Worship, that prevailed in different 
Parts of the Pagan World. 
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Νο. 11. 


ΜΜυϑυτοιθν seemed in ἃ greater or less degree to be connected 
with every pagan system of theology, and from a certain love of 
self-distinction the most plain and simple truths were by means 
either of allegories or symbols kept concealed from the vulgar ap- 
prehension. ‘The Druids were no exception to this prevailing cus- 
tom; whether they borrowed it from the country, whence they 
emigrated, or whether the similarity of religious creeds generates 
similar ideas, they likewise performed their ceremonies with the 
greatest secrecy, using every endeavour to prevent any part of them 
from being divulged among the uninitiated. The D'w pT WIP of 
the Jewish tabernacle appears an expurgation from these mystic 
ceremonies, for the others are by no means deducible from 2¢, since 
they are evidently anterior to it; if, indeed, we attempt to mvesti- 
gate their origin, we shall be led back in our researches to the first 
rise and progress of solar worship; in Jater times, however, the 
Jews clearly had their mysteries, as may be seen in “ Cabbala de- 
nudata” and “ Maurice’s Indian Antiquities.’ Maimonides in 
Seder Zeraim precludes certam people from knowimg them, which 
he elucidates by an anecdote relatmg to their DYDD; some of 
whom were versed in the JMWNI2 MWY, and a certain individual 
im the FAIV Mwy; these agreed to instruct each other in that, 
of which each was ignorant; but, when this sage fully compre- 
hended the WN 71 MWY, he refused to teach the other party the 
MIIIN MWY, not through envy or desire of pre-eminence, (says 
Maimonides) but, because he was qualified to know all, that they 
could teach, whereas they were not fit to participate the knowledge 
which he possessed :—the reason of which appears to be, that the 
ΓΘ WY contains their more abstruse and cabbalistical 
mysteries. As it was lawful for the high-priest alone to enter the 
Dw ip wp, and, as Moses was enjoined to set bounds round 
Mount Sinai, so, according to Borlase, the Druids' had a boundary 





* The Indians observe the like secrecy, and have a similar enclosure for 
the same purpose. 
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to prevent the “ profanum vulgus ” from viewing their consecrated 
ground. The tribe of Levi was selected for the temple service ; 
among all pagan nations, likewise, a certain order of men claimed 
this as their prerogative, nor could a sacrifice be performed in the 
absence of a Druid; ἔθος δὲ αὐτοῖς μηδένα θυσίαν ποιεῖν ἄνευ φιλοσό- 
gov (Diod. Sic.) Like the Oriental mysteries, the religious assem- 
blies of the Druids were holden by night: and we may observe, 
that the feast of the Passover was kept at even. Women were ad- 
mitted into the druidical temples ; and in the time of worship, the 
priests turned round their bodies: among the Indians circumam- 
bulation was in like manner an indispensable requisite, which, to- 
gether with the circular temples in different parts of the world, 
may be traced to the solar idolatry. In a former Number, I be- 
lieve, L referred the τύμβος ἀμφίπολος of Pelops in Pindar to this 
ceremony of circumambulation: which is rendered highly probable 
by the observation of the Scholiast: ἀμφίπολον, περιπολούμενον, ὡς 
τῶν ἐπιφοιτώντων διὰ τὸ ἄγαν τῆς κατασκευῆς εὐπρεπὲς, κύκλῳ περὶ- 
ἐόντων καὶ θεωμένων. he ancient στροφαὶ and ἀντιστροφαὶ seem to 
bespeak this or a similar origin: and although we find no such ce- 
remony among the Jews, we know that, in the time of Daniel, they 
turned their faces towards Jerusalem, when they prayed, as 
do the Muhhammedans towards their Keblah. ‘The more we exa- 
mine the druidical rites, the greater affinity to the ancient Persians 
and Indians shall we discover: lke each, they underwent a series 
of instructions previous to their being perfectly qualified : “ hi 
(Druide) terre mundique magnitudinem et formam, motus Ceeli 
et Siderum, ac quid Dui velint, scire protitentur. Docent multa 
nobilissimos gentis clam, et diu vicenis annis i specu, aut in abditis 
saltibus. Unum ex iis, que precipiunt, in vulgus efiluit, videlicet, 
ut forent ad bella meliores, eternas esse animas, vitamque alteram 
ad manes.”’(Pomponius Mela). Asin the more early state of socie- 
ty, the pontifical and judicial functions were united, so among 
them did they continue undivided; and as the Urim and Thum- 
mim clearly had a reference to this union, so like the sacred pecto- 
ral did Druids, Egyptian priests, &c.* wear chains of mystical im- 
portance around their necks on solemm occasions. ‘To lose cast in 
India is accounted the greatest disgrace, whence probably to be 
excommunicated from the druidical sacrifices was deemed the 
greatest punishment: excommunication also prevailed among the 

ews, but writers are not agreed, whether there were two or three 
sorts—the "73, the OWN (the ἀνάθεμα of St. Paul) and the NADY, 
which was the most terrible :—it will be recollected, that the blind 
man. restored to sight by our Saviour was excommunicated. We 





* The Zinnar of Brahmanas, and Guebres mentioned by Maurice. 
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find in Scripture frequent mention of the bya mya, the moun- 
tains and idolatrous high places of Israel :—but whether it arose 
from the Tsabean rites or some other cause, mountains and hills 
were in the more early times places of worship; it was from Mo- 
riah, that Abraham was enjoined to offer up Isaac in sacrifice ; it 
was from Sinai, that God gave his law to Israel, and the προσεῦχαι 
were mostly on high places, and that, in which our Saviour conti- 
nued all night, was on a mountain. Hence, we read that the 
druidical assemblies were oftentimes holden on lofty mountains, 
and Herodotus (Clio) mentions the same practice among the Per- 
sians: “ἀγάλματα μὲν καὶ νηοὺς καὶ βωμοὺς οὐκ ἐν νομῷ ποιευμένους 
ἱδρύεσθαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖσι ποιεῦσι μωριὴν ἐπιφέρουσι, ὡς μὲν ἐμοὶ δοκέει, 
ὅτι οὐκ ἀνθρωποφύεας ἐνόμισαν τοὺς θεούς" καθάπερ, οἱ EAAnves, εἶναι---- 
οἱ δὲ νομίζουσι Διὶ μὲν ἐπὶ τὰ ὑψηλότατα τῶν ὀρεῶν ἀναβαί- 
γοντες θυσίας ἑρδεῖν, τὸν κύκλον πάντα τοῦ οὐρανοῦ Δία καλέοντες" θύουσι 
δὲ ἡλίῳ τε καὶ σελήνῃ καὶ γῇ καὶ πυρὶ, καὶ ὕδατι καὶ ἀνεμοῖσι" τοῖσι μὲν 
μούνοισι θύουσι ἀρχηθὲν,᾽ and speaking of their sacrifices he re- 
echoes the words of Diodorus about the Druids, “ ἄνευ yap μάγου οὔ 
σφι νόμος ἐστι θυσίας ποιέεσθαι." 

The origin of human sacrifices is uncertam : probably they may 
have arisen from an idea of averting divine justice by the punish- 
ment of particular malefactors, which like all other things corrupted 
by superstition, in the course of time may have become established 
as a religious rite. Be this as it may, notwithstanding all that 
some recent writers have urged to the contrary, the Neramedha of 
India, and the practices of Busiris were not unknown to the Druids, 
and Diodorus Siculus, |. 4. 227. unequivocally avers, that Hercu- 
les καταντήσας εἰς τὴν Κελτίκην, καὶ πᾶσαν ἐπέλθων, κατέλυσε μὲν τὰς 
συνήθεις παρανομίας καὶ ξενοκτονίας. Not only Diodorus, but Strabo 
observes that those who peopled Ireland ”Igiv, were cannibals, and 
Cesar de Bello Gallico gives not a more favourable character of 
the Britons. Of their barbarous manners, Strabo gives the follow- 
ing picture: περὶ ἧς οὐδὲν ἔχομεν λέγειν σαφὲς πλὴν ὅτι ἀγριώτεροι 
τῶν Βρεττάνων ὑπάρχουσιν, οἱ κατοικοῦντες αὐτὴν, ἀνθρωπόφαγοί τε ὄντες 
καὶ πολύφαγοι, τούς τε πατέρας τελευτήσαντας κατεσθίειν ἐν καλῷ τιβϑε- 
μένοι" καὶ φανερῶς μισγέσθαι ταῖς τε ἄλλαις γυναιξὶ, καὶ μητράσι καὶ 
ἀδέλφαις. And, probably the on/y valid argument, which the de- 
fenders can produce, 15 comprised in the following words, καὶ ταῦτα 
δ᾽ οὕτω λέγομεν, ὥς οὐκ ἔχοντες ἀξιοπίστους μάρτυρας, which, however, 
cannot be admitted, since the express authority of Diodorus and 
others too fully corroborates the fact. Buddha is said to have 
stopped this practice in his Avatara, and of Osiris, who is the same 





* The general term of the LXX. for ΣΟΊ Δ is τὸ ὑψηλὸν, τὼ ὑψηλὰ, OF ἡ ἀχρὰ--- 
and when the Hebrew is singular, very trequently βωμῷ, 
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person, Diodorus records, πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ παῦσαι ἀπὸ τῆς ἀλληλο- 
φαγίας τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων γένος : from Strabo it also appears, that 
this custom prevailed amoug the Scythians, until some reformer 
dissuaded them from it. The latter writer speaks much of the re- 
ligion of the Getz, observing (αὐτοὺς) ἐμψυχῶν ἀπέχεσθαι δὲ εὐσεβείαν: 
but it is very clear, that the Gothic branches were no strangers to 
human sacrifices. Of the ancient Germans Tacitus says, Deorum 
maxime Mercurium colunt, cu: certis diebus humanis quoque 
hostiis litare fas habent: Herculem ac Martem concessis anima- 
libus placant; pars Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat, to all of which 
may be added the authority of Lucan, 

Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 

‘Teutates, horrensque feris altaribus Hesus, 

Et Taranis Scythice non mitior ara Diane. 
And what the rites of these nations were, may be collected from 
the same author : 

Lucus erat longo nunquam violatus ab evo, 

* * 3 * *€ * * * 

= = * * Hic barbara ritu 

Sacra Detim, structe diris feralibus are, 

Omnisque humanis lustrata cruoribus arbos. 
And as the Hindoos in the more early ages offered up brute vic- 
tims to their gods, so did the Gauls, amongst which were bulls 
answering to the Go-medha of the Brahmanas. 

The division into tribes, and the subdivision into particular 
classes, may very generally be discovered : but in the service of re- 
ligion different orders have been made almost indispensable. It 
has been remarked that among the Jews we discover the high 
priest, priests, Levites, Nethinim, and it has been asserted, although 
without sufficiently satisfactory evidence, that the prophets had the- 
orders of the N87, the 77, and the N23: to the former, the Naza- 
rite, the Sagan 33D, as well as the PPINp, the PIDVAN, and the 
PIAA may be added; and in the latter, we may take notice of the 
WIND, together with the differences established between pro- 
phets by Maimonides, and likewise of the WIPANY. ‘The ancient 
Britons were likewise arranged in classes, called by Strabo Βάρ- 
804, Οὐάτεις, and Agdidas: their offices Ammianus Marcellinus, |. 15. 
c. 9. speaking more particularly of the Gauls, thus describes, “ Per 
hee loca, hominibus paullatim excultis, viguere studia laudabilium 
doctrinarum, inchoata per Bardos, et Euhages, et Druidas. Et 
Bardi quidem fortia virorum illustrium facta heroicis composita 
versibus cum dulcibus lyre modulis cantitarunt. Euhages verd 
scrutantes seriem et sublimia nature pandere conabantur. Inter 
hoc Druid ingeniis celsiores, ut auctoritas Pythagore decrevit, so- 
daliciis adstricti consortiis, questionibus occultarum rerum altarum- 
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que erecti sunt, et despectantes humana, pronuntiarunt animas im- 
mortales :” with which Strabo’s observations nearly coincide. 
According to the Bardic remains, it appears, that ‘to the Bards 
belonged the perpetuation of the privileges of the system, and of 
learning, as well as of civil and moral institutes, that the Ovates 
(the Euhages of Marcellinus, and Οὐάτεις of Strabo,) cultivated the 
arts and sciences ; that all, that related to the priesthood, belonged 
to the Druid.” In the Triads we are informed, that there are three 
orders of the primitive bards: “ the ruling bard, or primitive bard 
positive, according to the rights, voice and usage of the Bardic 
Conventions, whose office it is to superintend and regulate ; the 
Ovate or Euvate according to genius, exertion, and incident, whose 
avocation it is to act onthe principles of inventive genius, and the 
Druid, according to the reason, nature, and necessities of things, 
and his office is to instruct.”’. Of the noble and generous function 
of the Bard, we may form some adequate idea from the verses of 
Lucan ; 

“ Vos quoque, qui fortes animas belloque peremtas 

Laudibus in longum, vates, demittitis evum 

Plurima securi fudistis carmina, Bardi !” 
So likewise in the 22d Odyssey, Ulysses is represented as sparing 
the Bard Phemius from respect to his order. Mr. Edward Williams 
assures us, that a bard originally meant a priest; and Meyrick 
asserts, that like the freemasons, they had a secret, by which 
they recognized each other. The Indians, Egyptians, and Bauddhists, 
in the Burman Empire, were likewise arranged in classes. Hero- 
dotus records, that the ancient Persians were divided ito casts, 
and entertained the greatest respect for rivers; and Cesar says, 
that the Druids annually chose the magistrates of every city, who 
sometimes bore the title of Kings. "Thus does the Brahmana rank 
above the Raja; so the Arch-Druid corresponds with the Archi- 
magus of the Persians, and chief Brahmana of Jagamnatha, and as 
the Vedas exempt the sacerdotal order from military service, so 
did the Druids abstain from war, as the privilege of their office. 
The Britons, Ari, and religious casts in India, were accustomed to 
paint themselves ; and Cluverius makes mention of four ranks 
among the ancient Germans, ‘ primus Nobilium, alter Ingenuorum 
sive Liberorum, Stius Libertorum, cui admixtus Libertinorum, 
4tus Servorum.” Lastly, Captain Wilford says of the Bards of 
Magadha ; “ the Bards of Magadha were in great repute formerly, 
and they are mentioned under the name of Magadhas. ‘They 
reckon THREE sorts of Bards in India; the Magadhas, or Histo- 
rians, thus called, because those of Magadha were the most 
esteemed: the Sutas, or Genealogists, and the Baudis, whose duty 
was to salute early in the morning, the King or Chief in selected 
phrase, and weil-chosen words, wishing him long life and prospe- 





~ 
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rity. The usual name in India for a Bard is Bhat, vulgarly pro- 
nounced Bhat. It is not ἃ Sanskrit appellation, though asserted 
to be derived from it. But, the original name, as it was pronounced 
several hundred years ago, was Bardai, or Bardahi, though some 
think it a different name applied to the same class of people....- 
The famous Chandra, or Chandra-Bardai, was Bard to Prithu- 
Raja, King of Dilli:----the title of Bardai is translated musician 
by Abu'l Fazil :--++every great man in India had Bhats in his re- 
tinue ; the practice is still kept up in Gurjarat, where they are 
highly respected to this day, according to my Pandit, who is a 
‘native of that country. The Bhats or Bhactas, and Charanas, are 
mentioned by Abul Fazil, in his description of Subah Gurjarat. 
Their employment (says he) 15 to sing hymus, recite genealogies, and 
warlike songs in battle, to animate the troops. ‘They acted also as 
heralds, as in the case of Chandra-Bardai.” 


Dy G. AV AIT. 





PROLOGUS 


IN EUNUCHUM TERENTII, 
a Puitiprpo Mretancutuon, 4. D. 1514. tat. 17. 





SALVERE jubeo spectatores optimos, 
Qui scenz ornande confluxere gratia, 
Favore nostra studia ut excitent suo, 
Artes honestas et benigne provebant, 
Auctoritateque tueantur hunc gregem, 
Qui scenicos ludos industria sua 
Instruxit hac in urbe primus, ut jocis 
Salibusque personent hee pulpita Atticis ; 
Et barbaros plorare jussit, fabulas 
Efferre qui vetabant in proscenium, » 
‘Que cultiores juvenum mores redderent. 
Terentianam agemus Eunuchum modo, 

- Quz fabulas Latinas vincit ceteras 
Sermonis elegantia et facetiis ; 
Vel ipse quas Momus miretur ac probet, 
Illoque sentiat tinctas sale, quo satam 
Amorum et illecebrarum matrem omnium, 
Venerem ferunt. Sed corrugare tetricos 
Quosdam videtis nares : immodestiz 
Hi nos accusant, in theatrum quod jocos 
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Proferre liberiores paulo ausi sumus ; 
Moresque criminantur vitiari bonos 

Parum severis dictis atque lusibus. 

Sed, 0 censores asperos et pergraves, 

Qui quod reprehendunt in scena ludunt domi, 
Et Curios simulant, vivant Bacchanalia ; 
Ludunt poéte, at lusus illi seria 

Ducunt, simulque morum tradunt optima 
Vitaeque precepta, ut nihil melius Solon 
Aut sanctius tabulis inscripserit zneis. 

Sed asperam tamen virtutem condiunt 
Jucundior:bus illecebris, ut solent 

Medici daturi pueris tetra absynthia, 

Cum melle dulci et saccaro irritant gulam. 
Facessant ergo iniqui hine judices procul, 
Ut equioribus spectandi dent locum. 

Nos, publici nostrique causa commodi, 
Terentianam agemus Eunuchum modo, 

Qua barbaram Thrasonis arrogantiam, 
Fastumque inanem irridet. Hic est cernere, 
Perinde ut in speculo, ardelionum imaginem, 
Qui caudices fungique cum meri, sient 
Primas tainen sibi rerum ubique vindicant. 
Proventus hujus generis est uberrimus 

Hoc seculo, cum se titulo sapientize ‘ 
Musarum ubique venditant : hostes feri 
Profana divinaque commiscent omnia. 

Vos ergo favete, spectatores optimi: 
Affertur utilis et jucunda fabula. 


Tue following Jeu d’esprit, as it appears to us, possesses too 
much merit to be lost. ‘The allusion to some late Greek Sapphics, 
connected with the falling, or the fallen, fortunes of Napoleon, 
will amuse the subject, not less than the writer, of the Parody. 


Νυκτοφύλαξ (any Watchman) προλογίξει. 


Scene, Manchester Square. Object, a Lamp shivered. 


ἾΩ λαμπρὸν ὄμμα τοῦ τροχηλάτου λύχνου, 
ὡς VUXTEQAIOW ἀστραπαὶς γαυρούμενος 
πώγωνα. μέγαν ἔπεμπες ὀρφναίου πυρός. 
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aio’ ἐκκυλισθεὶς ἐκ θρόνων ᾿ ὑπερκόπων 
χεῖσαι παρ᾽ ὑγραῖς, ὧδε δύστηνος, σποδοῖς 3 
ποία σε μοῖρα, τίς κατέσβεσεν τύχη ; 
ap’ ὦ ποθεινὲ, πτώματ' οὐκ ἀνάσχετα 
πρὸς οὖδας ἔπεσες, ἐχ μιαιφόνων “ τινὸς 
βληθεὶς ἀραγμοῖς ἠδὲ προσβολαῖς λίθων ; 
ei? εἰμὶ μάντις, εἴ τι προμνῶμαι σόφον, 
χρόνῳ μέτεισι σοῦ μόρου τὸν αἴτιον 
ἀναπλάκητος, ὑστεροφθόρος, 4 ἰκη, 

ὃς, αὐτὸς ὧν πρόσουρος, ἐν δεσμῶν πέδαις 
ζευχθεὶς, ἀφωνα τοῖς βροτοῖσι σημανεῖ, 
πανοῦργος ὕβρις οἷον ἐξαμᾷ θέρος. 


© A 3 tA 
O aITIOS ἀπολογούμενος. 


ἕρκος σ᾽ ὀδόντων ποῖον ἐκπέφευγ᾽ ἔπος ; 
ws Wher’ οὗτος ἡ ἄρ᾽ ὁ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολούμενος 
κεῖσθαι ταπεινὸς ἐν δυσωνύμῳ σκότω. 
εἰ γάρ σφ᾽ ἀέλλας ὦλεσεν ῥιπὴ, τάχ᾽ ἂν 
ἄλλος πυραυγὲς, λύχνος ὧν, θέλοι κράτος 
φλογὸς κραδαίνειν. ἀλλὰ τίς ποτ᾽ οὐρανοῦ 
αἰπὺν κιχάνειν λαμπὰς ἂν θέλοι πόρον» 
ὡς τανταλωθεῖσ᾽ ὑψόθεν πέσοι χαμαί ; 

* * ΕΣ * . * * 








λείπει 
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CLASS. JOURN. No. x. p. 333. Des six strophes latines de 
A. F. T., quatre sont la traduction littérale de ces jolis vers de 
Voltaire, qui se trouvent dans une de ses lettres ἃ M. de Cideville : 

Si vous voulez que j’aime encore, 
Rendez moi l’age des amours ; 
Au crépuscule de mes jours 
Rejoignez, s'il se peut, |’aurore. 


— nr ame 
¥ yp. σταθμῶν, * Vertas Anglice, some bloody fellow. 


3. ὃ λύχνος, δηλονότι» 
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Des beaux lieux od le Dieu du vin 
Avec l Amour tient son empire, 3 
Le Temps, qui me prend par la main, 
M’avertit que je me retire- 


De son inflexible rigueur 

Tirons au moins quelque avantage: 
Qui n’a pas l’esprit de son age, 

De son age a tout le malheur. 
Laissons ἃ la belle jeunesse 

Ses folatres emportements ; 

Nous ne vivons que deux moments ; 
Qu’il en soit un pour la sagesse. 


C’est sans doute parceque ces vers sont trés-connus que A. F. T- 
s’ est dispensé d’indiquer Ia source ov 11 avoit puisé. 

No. xxi. p. 38-41. To the numerous authorities on the word 
ῥαχία collected by the learned Mr. Barker, the reader can add this 
uote of Dr. Coray ad Heliodor. t..¢..1. p. 3. ἱΡαχία, καὶ ᾿Ιωνικῶς 
ῥηχίη, καλεῖται πᾶς πετρώδης αἰγιαλὸς, ἡ Φησὶν Ἡσύχιος. Ὅτι δὲ παρὰ τὸ 
ῥάσσω ἢ ῥήσσω ἐσχημᾶτισται ἣ ῥαχία δῆλον καὶ ex τοῦ συνωνύμου ῥηγμὶν, 
ᾧπερ “Ὅμηρος χρῆται ἀντὶ τῆς ῥαχίας, διὰ τὸ προσβάλλοντα ταύτῃ οἱονεὶ 
ῥήγνυσθαι καὶ σκεδάζεσθαι τὰ κύματα. ᾿Ομολογεῖ. δὲ τούτοις καὶ τὰ ἐν 
τῇ κοινῇ συνηθείᾳ. ῥηχὰ, οὐδὲν ἄλλο ὄντα ἢ τὰ ἀβαθέστερα τῆς θαλάσσης 
μέρη τὰ πρὸς ταῖς ἀκταῖς, καὶ ἄντικρυς αὐτὴ ἣ ῥαχία. ᾿Η αὐτὴ δὲ 
συνήθεια ἐκ τοῦ ῥάσσω ῥήματος, ὃ καὶ ἀράσσω ἐλέγετο, ἐποίησε τὸ ἀράζω, 
οὕτω λέγουσα τὸ προσορμίξειν καὶ προσελαύνειν τὴν ναῦν τῇ ῥαχίᾳ. 

No. xxi. p. 45. The anonymous writer, whose work de ’emploi 
des conjonctions dans la langue Grecque is announced, is M. 
Séguier, now Préfet du département de la Meurthe. 

No. xxi. p. 89. This observation was made on the Harleian 
manuscript of Philostratus : “ Desunt nomina multa in editionibus 
Philostrati extantia; sed adsunt etiam alia in illis non servata, ut 
Liban, etc.” We believe from this name of Libanius, that Eu- 
naplus’ Bio: τῶν σοφιστῶν are joined with the Philostratean Lives. 
This indication deserves no little attention, as the manuscripts of 
Eunapius are extremely scarce. 

No. xxi. p.. 195. Happily M. Jacobs is not dead, as you were in- 
formed. ‘The Litierarische Analekten, published by M. Wolf, con- 
tain several articles by him, one of which is dated Mense Jul. 1816. 

No. xxu. p. 358. Dans les passages que vous avez transcrits de 
Gibbon, il y a bien d'autres fautes de langage que celles que vous 
avez indiquées, en les soulignant. Par exemple, au lieu de “ que 
je ne latsserat pas passer en silence” 1] falloit, “ que je ne-passerai 
pas sous silence,” ou, “ que je ne laisserai pas passer sans 
rien dire.” Le mot énumérer est impropre dans la phrase 
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suivante: ‘ Cicéron en énumérant toutes les féries.’ Il falloit 
« fesant le détail de, comptant.” Plus lom “ il est faux,” rest 
pas une locution Francoise; il falloit, ‘ c’est faux ;” ou bien, si, 
dans l’intention de Gibbon, le pronom // se rapportoit au scholiaste, 
“© 286 trompe.” Ensuite, “ Nicomede fit un testament, par le- 
guel il fit le peuple Romain son héritier. Pour Voreille, il eut fallu 
mettre institua ἃ la place du second jit. Le style Francois de 
Gibbon est en général pénible, tourmenté, embarassé, et, comme 
vous l’avez pu remarquer, assez souvent fautif et incorrect.’ 

No. xxiii. p. 195. ‘This is uniformly the case in the German 
Universities, where it is done in Latin:” add, ““ and in the Dutch 
Universities, and was once in the University of Paris.” 

No. xxv. p. 81. Momus, on the lines of Catullus (Ixiv. 377.) 

Non illam nutrix orienti luce revisens 

Hesterno collum poterit circumdare filo, 
should quote the note of Doring, one of the best editors of Ca- 
tullus: ‘ Cervix enini virginis post primam, qua cum novo marito 
concubnerat, noctem tumentior signum erat διακορεύσεως. De hac 
atque aliis ridiculis, hercle et mficetis, amiss virginitatis notis 
omnia fere collegit Krunitz mn Encycloped. t. 31. p. 774. et quem 
ibi laudat Lanzoni Advers. vi. 8.” 

No. xxv. p. 153. Cette inscription fort bien lue par M. le 
Colonel Leake, avoit déja été Ἰὰς a peu prés aussi bien et apportée 
en France par M. Jaubert, et Villoison Vexpliqua trés docte- 
ment dans le Magazin Encyclopédique 86. année t. 5. p. 55. (29 
Jany. 1803.) Cette explication de M. de Villoison a été réim- 
primée dans le Se. vol. de l’Itinéraire de M. de Chateaubriand 
aprés la p. 216. La Copie de M. Jaubert n’ayant a la 3e. ligne 
que TON TON, M. de Villoison lisoit TON XEBAXTON: 
mais la legon nouvelle, TON A TON peut conduire a TON 
ANIKHTON proposé par Mr. Salt, ou a TON ATTOTETON que 
je préférerois.—A la page 159. M. le Col. Leake donne la traduc- 
tion frangaise d’une inscription Grecque, dont le texte vient d’étre 
publié, dans le premier cahier du Journal des savants, par M. 
Visconti, qui y a joint quelques notes. 

No. xxv. p. 184. 1 never saw the letters of the Jesuit Cotton, 
or the works of Fulvia Olympia Morata; and I must leave to your 
learned Correspondents the care of giving you some account of 
these rare books. I shall transcribe only this passage of No/tenzz 
Commentatio Historicocritica de Olympia Morate vita, scriptis 
et laudibus, etc. p. 170.: “ Quz Greca composuit carmina, ve- 











1 We observed at the close of the article that “ it would not be difficult to 
multiply similar gear It is highly flattering to us that the distin- 
guished author of these Remarks did not object to any of our Observations 
on the French style of Gibbon.—Ed. 
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terem elegantiam redolent. Heroicum scribens, Homerum emit 
ἰδίων: Sapphicum adeo concinne panxit, ut altera Sappho nomi- 
nari meruerit.” ‘To the names of the modern Grecians must be 
added those of some celebrated Frenchmen, Pétau, Huet, Boi- 
vin, Chivot, and others. Nor should we omit in the learned list 
David Ruhnkenius, whose Greek elegiacs, inscribed to 
Lennep, are inserted in the edition of Coluthus by the latter 
after the pr cate nor Maria Seburmann; nor many others. 

No. xxvi. p. 383. In nota. Versus ille Antimacheus qui pre- 
tert auctorem Dee de Antimacho, non latuerat olm Schel- 
lenbergium quieum dnéimachi Col. Reliquis inseruit p. 92. Sed 
forte preterit non Invitum; nam fragmenta quadam (cf. Ρ- 232.) 
sibi tractanda sumserat, non omnia, quotquot adhuc reperiri pos- 
sunt. Notandum est autem in hoc ipso Eusebui loco alia esse An- 
timachi verba que ipsum censorem diligentissimum preteri- 
erunt. 

No, xxv. p. 987. Barkerus ait nescire se περὶ Βαιτύλου an περὶ 
Αἰτύλου in Apostolio legatur. Περὶ ΑἸτύλου legitur.—p. 391. Dubi- 
tare nov debuit vir doctissimus de mente Scheferi, qui conjecit 
legendum βρόκχον: recte de nominis forma a alla Sed nec 
credo cum Brunckio versum fuisse ἀκέφαλον. Βρόκχον quidem non 
scribebant, sed forte vox legentis τῷ > ita herebat ut syllaba βρό 
produceretur.—p. 393. Carpitur ab Etymologo M.  Simonides 
quod νάκος scripserit περὶ προβάτου, cum sit proprie αἰγεῖον δέ ἔρμα. 
Pseudo- Diogenes epistola nedita quadam, mox edenda, dixit τὰ 
νάκη τῶν προβάτων. 

No. xxvi. p. 445. Ce que dit Scaliger, que H. Etienne métoit 
pas Pauteur de la version Latine d’ Anacréon, mais Jean Dorat, peut 
sembler confirmé par ce passage de Hadr. Junius (Animadv. 
Append. p. 391.) “ Neque enim hic, quod ipsius (wempe H. 
Stephani) municipes et populares haud dissimulanter ferunt, plagii 
crimine maculandum ejus nomen existimavi, quem pro vernaculis 
edidisse multa Joannis Aurati, unius omnium doctissimi virl, in- 
venta palam predicant ; cujus rei non obscure testem vel ipsum 
Auratum citant.” 

No. xxvil. p. 216. Professor Van Lennep’s mistake in stating 
that Falckenburg’s Nonnus was published in 4to., scarcely de- 
served to be noticed. It i is a bibliographical trifle. Besides, such 
is the size of the volume that it resembles a small quarto. 

No. xxvii. p- 219. The projected edition of the Iliad by M. 
Achaiatre is said to be abandoned. ‘The Clavis only will 
appear. , 

No. xxvii. p. 224. The third edition of Mr. Ouvaroff’s Essai 
sur les Mystéres, which issued from the royal press in Paris, is not 
pried verbatim from the Petersburg edition. Some emenda- 
tions and additions were introduced. 

B—A—P—R. 
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ON THE 


SAPPHIC AND ALCAIC METRES. 





PART I, 


Hlavine considered at large, in some former Numbers of the 
Classical Journal, the Lyrical Metres of Anacreon, I propose in 
the present essay to consider the Laws of the Sapphic and Alcaic 
Metres, both Greek and Latin, and incidentally the Choriambic, 
and other Metres. ‘The curious reader will find some valuable 
matter on this head in the preface to the Muse dee uke in 
the Classical Journal, Vol. IV. p.78.—v. 5. p. 120.—v. 7. p. 163. 
—v. 11. p. 63. and v. 12. Ρ- 208. 

I propose to consider the Greek Sapphic, in relation to rhythm, 
or scansion, to the hiatus, and to the condition of the final syllable 
in all the verses preceding the Adonic. 

In our present imperfect knowledge of ancient music, anil of 
that part of it in particular, which relates to rhythmopeeia, there is 
nothing more difficult than to determine what is the true rhythm 
of any lyrical composition. ‘To be convinced of the great uncer- 
tainty, that still hangs over this subject, we need only consult the 
different commentators on Horace’s Ode, ad Neobulen, 


Miserarum est neque amori dare ludum. L. 8, Od. 12. 


and we shall find scarcely any two agreeing as to the name, nature, 
and proper division of the metre. There is no subject, on which I 
have had occasion so often to differ from myself, and to change 
my opinion, and after all, perhaps, not to be satisfied. ἘΠΕῚ is 
the less surprising, if we consider that Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
himself admits, that a certain passage of Plato, which he dissects 
in order to show the rhythmical construction of it, may be reduced, 
either into the feet mentioned by him, or into the iambic measure. 
De Structura, p. 136. (Upton’s edition.) 

We must not, however, infer from this that the compositions of 
the lyric poets were in his time subject to a similar uncertainty, as 
the peculiar rhythm of these was probably discoverable by some 
intrinsic signs, by something in the very context, and, if not so, 
was demonstrated to a certainty by musical notes and charac- 
ters. 

It appears to me that the Sapphic metre is a mixed metre, 
contaiming a ditrochee, a dactyl in the middle, and then another 
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ditrochee ; and that the third verse has the addition of an adonic, 
as a catalexis, or close to the whole strophe. 
I would express the first verse. of the strophe in this mamer : 


Arsis. Thesis, ] Ar. Thes. | Arsis. Thesis. 
3) 3 or 4. 2 2 3 3or4 
Ποικι- Adbpov | ἀ- θάνατ᾽ | Adpo- δίτα 
"Hre Κύπρος ἰὴ Πάφος | ἢ Πάν- ορμος 
Καρδί- av ἐν στά- θεσιν ἐπτό- ασεν 
Νύμφα χαῖρε | τί- μιε γαμβρὲ πολλά. " 

It may be seen from the instances above given, that in this metre, 
as practised by the Greeks, there is no necessity for any conjunc- 
tion of the component feet by caesura; but every foot may be 
terminated by an entire word. This freedom forms the charac- 
teristic feature of the Greek Sapphic, and is what chiefly dis- 
tinguishes it from the Latin Sapphic, as it is exhibited by Horace, 
Of this we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. In other 
respects, this metre is extremely strict and confined, admitting no 
isochronous intervals, or spaces, such as a tribrach for a trochaic ; 
of no rhythmical changes, such as ἃ choriamb or antispastus for a 
ditrochee ; nor of any licence whatever; except that which is 
common to the trochaic measure of having the last syllable of the 
ditrochee indifferent, that is, either long or short. This metre, 
therefore, is syllabic, or consisting universally of a certam number 
of syllables, and ou this account is called by Hephestion the 
Sapphic hendecasyllable. Gaisford’s Heph. p. 78. 

it may throw some light on the nature of this metre to show 
that the division of it mto equal,parts, by the msertion of a middle 
foot, is what takes place in other metres, and has the effect of 
making the end of the verse an antistrophe, or echo to the begin- 
ning. 

In the short asclepiad 


S or 4 3 9 3 3 3 








Mecé | nas ἅ- tivis || édi- τῷ ré- | gibus 

AaBev | τῶ ξί- geos |] χρυσο- δέταν | ἔχων. Heph. 58. 
we have a verse that divides itself into two equal measures without 
any intervening foot, the spondee, or 1amb, and choriamb of the 
first section being equal in time, although different in order to the 
choriamb ard iamb of the other section; or it may be considered 
as exhibiting two choriambs between an initial spondee or iamb, 
and a concluding iamb. If we intercalate between the two sections 


Re (AR PRR A SOE πτπ΄πΦ“ᾳ“ρ΄ῳΚεΕέΕέΕΕΨΕ τ NY SOA ENDORSE ASE ACY RRS TERETE MS SES SS ας 


* The edition of Sappho and of Alceus, to which I refer in this article, is 
Mr. BiomrFietn’s, in the Museum Criticum. 
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a third and middle choriamb, we shall still retain the same balance, 
and thus form the metre, which is called the long asclepiad, as 














4 3 be 5 3 3 ΘΙ ΗΝ 
Nullam | Varé — sacra || vité ρτϊὰβ || sevé- ris ar- | borem 
Οὐ yap | τλάσομ᾽ ἐγὼ ξυνῖο- Ἱκὴν γεία γεραι- | τέρῳ. 





In this way I would read the line of Sappho instead of νέ οὖσα 
γεραιτέφῳ. The οὖσα here was introduced probably by some 
scholiast, who mistook ξυνοϊκῆν for a trissyllable, in order to com- 
plete the verse, more intent upon the right number of syllables 
than on the right number of times. ‘There is a similar expression 
in Theocritus which seems taken from this verse of Sappho. 


᾿Αλλ εἴ μοί τι πίθοιο, νέος προγενεστέρῳ. Id. 29. v. 10. 


I have introduced the digamma as belonging probably ἴο this 
word, and not as necessary to the metre ; for the first syllable of 
the choriamb is frequently lengthened by poetical licence, and is 
an instance of that 7zane, which I have before mentioned, (Class. 
Journ. Vol. LIL. p. 47.) Not to multiply examples on a point 
so well known, I will content myself with one from Theocritus. 


Δώρῳ ξὺν ὀλίγῳ, πάντα δὲ τιμᾶντα τὰ πὰρ φίλων. Id. 28. ν. 95. 


The Glyconian verse may be considered as composed of a single 
choriamb in the middle, preceded by a broken foot or half a 
dipodia, resembling an imperfect bar in modern music, and 
succeeded by another broken foot, or half a dipodia, as 








3-or4 |) 3 3 3 
Οἴνου ᾿ δ᾽ ἐξέ- mov || κάδον, Hephest. p. 59. 
Limen || aure- olos || pedes, Catull. 59, v. 167. 








Instead of a choriamb sometimes a diiamb occurs, as 


͵ὕ Wee Fiat's - 
Φερεὶς | ἐν erie | αἶγα, ἡ Pherecratian. 


Φέρεις pare prmai-llde  § 


An antispastic in the middle is the characteristic of the third line 
of each strophe in the celebrated Athenian scolium, 
ae eS 3 
.“ Ν ΄ ft ? 
Ore τὸν ᾿ἰτύραν- νον κτά- lio, Bothe’s Anacr. p. 90. 

The last line of each strophe in the above mentioned scolium 
scems an extension and completion of the preceding line, having an 
initial choriamb, and a concluding diiamb, as 

᾿Ισονόμους τ᾽ ἢ) ᾿4θη- νας ἐ- ποιησάτην 
Τυδεΐδην | τε da= oly Ai- | ομήδεα 

This strophe, although so much cultivated by the Greeks, has 

not, to my knowledge, been imitated by the Latins. 
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The galliambic verse, as it is generally composed, is the glyco« 
nian catalectic united to a glyconian brachycatalectic, as 











aie ἢ 857 
Οἴνου ᾿,ἐξέ-. σιον κάδον Acatalectic 
Γαλλαὶ μητρὸς ὀρεί- ys tHephest. § Catalectic [tic 
Φιλόθυρ- || σοι δρο- μάδες 4 68. t Brachycatalec- 
Super al- || ta vec- tus A- | tys καὶ Catul. 61, 4 Catalectic [tic 
Celeri raté ma- ria 5 ane } Brachycatalec - 
Et ea- rum Omné- a adi- || rem 
-Furibun- |} da lati- bula ᾿ ἘΡΕΎΠΟΗΣ 
Abero foro, paleest- || ra, 
Stadio et || gymna- 8115. ἐ Ib. ν- 60. 
Ἔν Méu- || de λό- γος ἐσ- |] τὶ i ΑΝ 
Προμάθεϊν || τὴν ἰ- δίην. Hephest. p. 327. 
Φύσις οὐκ || ἔδω- κε μόσ-] χῳ Ib 
Acro” A- || πιδι στόμα. ᾿ 


In the middle foot of ail the preceding lines, as placed in this 
scale, we may perceive a rhythmical, af not a metrical identity, that 
is, an exact correspondence in the value, if not in the order, of the 
times. Catullus accordingly, in his galliambus, introduces gene- 
rally a diiamb, instead of the choriamb, but sometimes, never- 
theless, follows the Greek model, and uses a choriamb in the lines 
54 and 60. I was once led into an error for want of considering 
that Catullus in this metre might substitute at pleasure a choriamb 
fora diiamb. I conceived that gymnasiis must be a diiamb ; and 
that the first syllable might be short by the same reason as that of 
tympanum, and the second syllable long by the reduplication of a 
consonant, like that of Cybelle for Cybele; and as one mistake 
often produces another, | transposed Ego g¥mnasi fui flos, into 
Ego flos fui gymnasi. I have now, however, no doubt that the 
original readmg is the true and genuine text; and that no offence 
need be taken at the rhythmical variety occasioned by it. Some- 
times the galliambic is unbroken, and has no cesura after the first 
syllable of the second choriamb, as 


᾿Ολέσαι | κἀποτεμεῖν | ὀξέι χαλ- | κῷ κεφαλάν. Hephest. p. 67. 
If to the preceding hne we add a hypercatalectic syllable, we 
produce the metre in an ode of Horace, which has given rise to so 
much discussion, 
Misera- rum est neque amo- (ri dare lu- 
Eques ip- [50 melior Bellerophon- 


In this way the whole ode may be considered as consisting of 
ten lines ; or it is capable of beg divided into four strophes, each 


dum neque dul- | ci 
té neque pug- |no. 
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consisting of three lines, or rather divisions of lines, in the manner 
mentioned by Bentley ; or consisting of four lines in the way that 
{ have suggested, (Class. Journ. Vol. ΓΝ. p. 291.) This metre 
exhibits an instance of that sort which Hephestion, or his com- 
mentator, (p. 121.) calls κοινὸν, common, that is, capable of being 
reduced into certain feet without any regard to their fixed order, 
or on a more careful examination, into the same feet, κατάσχεσιν, 
according to a strict artificial course and arrangement. ‘The more 
artificial this arrangement is, the more it establishes that it is the 
effect of design ; and, when other helps are wanting, this alone is 
always a useful auxiliary, and often an unerring guide to lead us to 
a right perception of the rhythm in lyrical compositions. I have no 
doubt, therefore, that this ode of Horace ought not to be written, 
as if it contained only ten lines, all of an equal number of feet, 
but that it ought to be reduced into four strophes of three lines 
according to Bentley’s division, if the line 


Simul unctos Tiberinis humeros lavit in undis 


be considered as beginning the third strophe; or of four lines 
according to my suggestion, if the line mentioned be considered as 
rightly placed, where it is commonly found in our printed copies, 
at the erd of thestrophe. I will add, that there is no occasion for 
any medical assistance to Bellerophonte, as the final syllable, though 
short by nature, may well be taken as long here by the force of the 


ceesura, in the same manner as ξὺν ὀλίγῳ in the verse before cited 
from Theocritus makes a choriamb. 

Corinna with equal propriety, instead of a diiamb or choriamb 
in the middle, made use of a ditrochee, thus 














3 3 Ὁ 9) 
Μέγα δ᾽ ἐ-Ἶ μὴ γέ- yabe || πόλις 
Λιγουρο- || κωτί- Ang ἐ- |] νοπῆς. 


As the junction of the glyconian catalectic to a glyconian 
brachycatalectic forms the galliambic metre, so the priapean metre 
is formed by a junction of the glyconian acatalectic to the glyco- 
nian catalectic, or, as it is commonly called, pherecratian, thus 














3 3 
᾿Ηρίσ- || τησα μὲν ἰ- |! τρίου ᾿ 
Δεπτοῦ || μικρὸν ἀπο- || κλάς. i Hephwst. p- 59. 


The section of this metre is generally distinguished by its termi- 
nation in an entire word, which makes the rhythm certainly more 
perceptible to the ear, but at the same time rather cloying and 
monotonous. I will now introduce some lines where the section 
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is not thus marked, but permitted to occur in the middle of a word, 
by which means the rhythm is rendered more latent and disguised. 
It may be observed too, that in the following lines there is a metrical 
diversity, and yet a rhythmical identity in their middle foot; and 
that the order of the times is different, although the value of the 
times in each middle foot is equal. Sometimes it is ἃ diiamb, 
sometimes a ditrochee, now a choriamb, and now an antispastus. 


Arsis. Thesis. 








3 or 4 9 3 

1 ᾿Αναπέ- || τομαι δὴ πρὸς "Ολυμ- ἢ Hephest. p. 52 
Q -πὸν πτε-} ρύγεσσ- σι κού- || Φαις 5 Petey 
3 ᾽Εστί μοι κα- Ad πά- || Io χρυ- 

4. σέοι- σιν ἀν. θέμοι- σιν ᾿ 

5 Ἔμφε- |) ρὴ ἕ- χοισα ᾿ μορφὰν, 

6 Kreis (μὲν) ἀ- γαπα- || TH, 

7" Ayes τᾶς ἐ- yo οὐδὲ || Avdi- . 

S -av πᾶ- || σὰν oud ἐραν- γάν \ p: 95. 

9 "AAN & || χον yu- νὴ wo- || Te χερ- ἢ 
10 -νῆτις τάλαντ᾽ ἀλη- Os, { 
11 Εἰρί- ον ἀμ- φὶς ἥ- || τε καὶ ὶ 

12 Σταθμὸν || ἔχουσ᾽ ἀνέλ- κει 
19 1σά- σούς ἱν ἀεικ- eo 
14 Παισὶν |} ἀρη- TAs μισ-}} θόν ! 





The last three lines [ have taken from Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 
p- 28. with a slight transposition in the two first of them, in order 
to bring them mto metre. In the last line the final syllable of 
apyrai ought to be short, but upon what principle it can be so, ὦ 
do not know, unless by the licence incident to a last syllable, in the 


same way as Cicero makes persolutas a ditrochee. See Class. 
Journ. Vol. 111. p.47. It would be easy to avoid this difficulty 
by a transposition of the words to Παισίν || μισθὸν ἄρη- || ται, so 
as to substitute in the middle foot a choriamb for a diiamb; but 1 
rather leave it, as I find it, a knot to be untied by others. 

Perhaps a spondee even may have been tolerated and sanctioned 
by some poets in the Thesis, or second part of the middle foot, 
as it certainly exists in its arsis, or first part, thus 

Sor4\| Sor4 9 

Οὐ Be- ἢ βηλῶς, ὦ τε- λεταὶ, κα 
Τοῦ νέ- ἢ οὐ 41- ονύ- σου, 
Κἀγὼ δ᾽ εξ ev- epye- σίης i 
᾽Ὥργι- || ασμέ- νος ἥ- |] κω, 
“Οδεύ- ὧν Πῆ- λουσι- || ακὸν ἢ 
Κνεφαῖ- og πα- ρὰ τέλ- ue ( 
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Hephestion, p. 105, gives the preceding lines as instances of an 
initial antispastic terminating in a spondee, and commencing with 
an iamb, like ὃ δερῶν πῆς» or with a trochee, like Ov βεβηλῶς, or with a 
spondee, like Kayw δ᾽ εξ ev-. To make the metre, therefore, 
according to the example, (Κατὰ τὸ δεδομένον) it is necessary to read 
βεβήλως instead of βέβηλος. A vestige of this termination in ὡς 
exists, perhaps, in the other reading, ὡς λέγεται for ὦ τελεταί. 1 
will just add, that I understand εὐεργεσίης here in the sense of 
sacrificium in the same way as facere in Latm means sometimes 
κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν sacra facere. Dionysius says, or at least the printed 
copies for him, that this priapean metre is called by some [thy- 
phallic; but 1 must leave it to others to discover what is the 
resemblance between them, if the above passage be genuine. The 
scholiast too of Hermogenes says the same thing. Hephaestion 
105. in notis. I will add that the Horatian verse 


| Arsis, "Thesis, 


eae, 3 
Te de- | os o- ro,Sy- |} barin 
Cur pro-| péras aman- | do, 
exactly corresponds with Οὐ βε- 1 βήλως ὦ τε- | λεταὶ 
Τοῦ νέ- |) 00 Ai- ονύ- σου, ᾿ 


except that in the second section the middle foot in one is ἃ diiamb, 
and in the other a choriamb. ‘The rhythm, however, is precisely 
the same in both. 

There are some priapean verses that seem more simply and 
obviously to fall into two choriambs, as constituting their first 
section or portion, than ito the preceding division of it, as 


Δεῦτέ νυν ἀβρ- | αἱ χά- ριτεςὶ 


Καλλι- κομοί τε Moi- σαι. 
Παρθε- viet, παρθε- νία, 
Ποῖ με λιποῖσ᾽ | ἀποί- χη: 
Jane pater, | bina tuens, ᾿ Η 
is ‘a i! = e h ᾿ . 2 ΠΕ 
Dive biceps, | bifor- mis, agent Rot fh 
Omne nemus, | cum flu- viis 


i Claudian, p. 199. 


Omne canat | profund- um, 


Sometimes a syllable, either short or long, is prefixed, which 
may be considered as extra-metrical, as an ἀνακροῦσις or note of 
preparation. Thus 
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Ev- |moppo- τέρα =| Mvaci- δίκα 
Tas ἀ- madras | Ιυριν- vig 


"A- | capo- τέρας οὐδα- μ πω ὶ 
‘Pawa σέθεν | τύχοις 

Τά | νῦν ἐ- τάραις | ταῖσιν ἐμαῖς 
Τερπνὰ καλῶς ἀξί- σω i 

Ἔ- [γωδὲ φίλημ᾽ | aBpo~ σύναν 
καὶ [μά- λα] μοι τὸ λαμ- πρὸν, ᾿ς 

Ὃ Ἰ πλοῦτος ἄνευ τὰς ἀ- ρετᾶς i 
οὐκ ἀ- σινὴς πάροι- Χος» 

Εὐ- | δαιμο- νίας δ᾽ ᾿ἀμφο- τέρων ὶ 

τ ee 

xparig ἔχει μὲννἄκ- ρον. 


NOTA ET CURA SEQUENTES IN ARATI 
DIOSEMEA, 


a Tu. Forster, F. Ls 








Forsse olim apud veteres perpetuam ceeli contemplationem satis 
notum est. Assyrii pastores, ut monet Cicero, propter magnitu- 
dinem et planitiem regionum quas incoluerunt, cum ceelum patens 
atque apertum, dum pecora pascebant, continuo intuerentur, 
stellarum motus transitionesque primum observarunt. Inter has 
gentes Astronomia originem habuit. Sed preter illa ccelestium 
corporum phenomena, in quibus Astronomia versatur, alia quoque 
meteora in nostra atmosphera frequentissime visa sunt; que 
Meteorologia amplexa est, horum etiam  vicissitudines causeque 
animos et ingenium philosophorum excitaverunt. Venti flabant ; 
pluvia humectabat ; fulgur cecidit e nubibus et alta loca destrunit, 
[taque minime mirum est homines de rerum natura semper curiosi 
speciales tam terribilium meteorum causas magnopere expetere. 
Ut facilius de venturo tempore caverent, varia tempestatis sereni- 
tatisque presagia, a longinquitate temporum agricole observa- 
verunt. Hee prognostica Theophrastus primum collegisse videtur, 
paullo postquam Aristoteles meteorologiam suam_ seripserat, 
cireiter 200 annos A.C, Eadem presagia Aratus versibus suis 
ornavit in fine poematis sui de Phenomenis. Plurima eorum 
Virgilius in Georgicorum libro primo imitatus est. Plurima 
J€lianus in Historia Animalium ; Plinius in Hist. Nat.; Seneca in 
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Nat. Quast. ; Lucretius; Claudianus; et alii Poets et philosophi 
notavere. Nec dubitandum est ea esse vera, quoniam in omni 


fere regione habilata, sive .veterum sive’ recentiorum,’ eadem 


prognostica, paullulum mutata, invenire possumus. 


Ut conspec- 


tum horum prognosticovum habeamus, Arati versus cum ‘aliorum 


scriptis collatos nune offero :. 


Os, ὁράας ; ὀλίγη μὲν ὅταν κεράεσσι σελήνη 


© AE f , / S 47 
ὑσπερόθεν φαίνηται, ἀεξομιένοιο διδάσκει 


ΤΥ ὦ ν΄ ’ I Ree! | , ‘ 
Μηνός" ore πρώτη ἀποκίδναται αὐτόθεν αὐγή 


“ , / eae / , ,) ὦ 
θσσον ἐπισκιάειν, ἐπὶ τέτράτον ἡμάρ ιουσα" 


᾿ can ΝΥ ͵΄ % , ὯΝ , 
κτω δ᾽ ἐν διχάσι" διχόμηνα δὲ, παντὶ προσώπῳ. 5 


x / vs 
Αἰεὶ δ᾽ ἄλλοθεν ἄλλα παρακλίνουσα μέτωπα 


Εἴρῃ ὑποσταίη μηνὺς περιτέλλεται ἠώς. 


4 ein ᾿ 
ἄκρα γε μὴν νυκτῶν κεΐναι δυοκαίδεκα μοῖραι 





v.1—7. Hiseptem versus respicinnt 
ad mensuram temporis per Lune phases. 
Luna, secundum primam ejus apparitio- 
nem, aut dichotomiam, aut plenam 
faciem docet aut mensem inchoatum, 
aut septimum diem, aut dimidium in- 
stare. . 

Mensis (ὀλίγη σελήνη.) Exigua qui- 
dem et cornibus terminata videtur 
lucida pars Lune prima apparitione, 
que sequens solis cursum vespere (ἔσπε- 
ρόθεν) et in occidentali coli parte videa- 
tur. ἀεξομένοιο διδάσκει Μηνός, Sensus 
est; cum Luna primo apparet, docet 
mensem (paucis antea diebus, nempe in 
noviltunio) inchoatum, Non enim intel- 
ligi potest primum mensis diem prima 
Lune apparitione monstrari ; quoniam 
Cut im seq, vers, apparet) Luna dicho- 
fomia monet septimum instare ; dimi- 
dium mensis in plenilunio. 

v. 8—25. Antiqua meteoroloyia dividi 
potest in duas partes, quarum ana perio- 
dicas anni tempestates, stellarum aut 
constellationum ortu et occasu signatas, 
amplectitur ; altera autem respicit ad 
inexpectatas tempestates et fortitas 
celi vices, scilicet imbres, tonitrua, 
grandines, ventum, aut serenitatem ; 
que diversi animalium motus, voces 
avium, aut nubium figure proguosticare 
solent, Prima divisionis prognostica 
a retrocessione communis sectionis 


* Virg. Georg. i. 258. 
NO. XXVIII. 


2 Virg. Georg, 1, 1. 


δῶ 


/Equatoris et Ecliptica quam preces- 
sionem ASquinoctiorum vocant, fallacia 
futura sunt, Ea autem secunda divi- 
siovis que observatis avium vocibus et 
diversis coli aspectubus constant, per 
infinitos annos vera manebunt. Prog- 
nostica autem primi generis neque in 
contemtu haberi apud antiquos neque 
negligi solebant ; ut monet Virgilius ; 
Nee frustra signorum, obitus speculamur 
et ortus; 
Temporibusque parem diversis quatuor 
annum.' 

Tempora quibus diversa opera rustica 
transiguntur, ut scilicet avatio, satio et 
messis, per stellarum aut constellatio- 
nom ortus apud veteres designata fuisse 
bene notum est. 

(Opn μέν τ᾽ ἀρόσαι, etc.) Sic Virgi- 
lius : 

Quid facial latas segetes, quo sidere 

terran , 
Verlere, 

vites. * 
Lit alio loco: 

Hine tempestates dubio pradiscere calo 

Possumus, hine messisque diem lempusque 
serendi, 

Et quando infidum remis impellere mar- 
mor 

Conveniat, 
classes, 

Aut tempestivam silvis evertere pinum. ἢ 


Macenas, ulmisque adjungere 


armatas deducere 


quando 


_ 4 Virg. Georg. i. 256. 
VOL. XIV. 2A 
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uv ~ (3 l4 
Apxias ἐξειπεῖν" τὰ δέ που μέγαν εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν, 


“hon μέν τ᾽ ἀρόσαι νειοὺς, ὥρη δὲ φυτεῦσαι, 


10 


"Ex Διὸς ἤδη πάντα πεφασμένα πάντοθι κεῖται" 
Καὶ μέν τις καὶ νηὶ πολυκλύστου χειμῶνος 

ἣν ὁ γῇ ~ “ A 
᾿Εφράσατ᾽, ἢ δεινοῦ μεμνημένος “Apxrovporo, 
᾽ τὸ ΄ ” ey a aie: ΚΝ, 
He τέων ἄλλων ob T wxeavou ἀρύονται 


% v , 
᾿Αστέρες ἀμφιλύκης, οἵ τε πρώτης ἔτι νυκτός. 


» κ᾿ A δὴ > , “ ὦ . 
ἤτοι γὰρ τοὺς πάντας ἀμείβεται εἰς ἐνικυτοὸν 

> ΄ / > Wee 7 A > 5, 
Πέλιος, μέγαν ὀγμὸν ἐλαύνων" ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἄλλῳ 


\ 
᾿Εμπελάει" τοτὲ μέν T ἀνιῶν, τοτὲ δ᾽ αὐτίκα δύνων" 
/ ~ 
"Adaos δ᾽ ἀλλοίην ἀστὴρ ἐπιδέρκεται ἠῶ. 


’ ΄ 
Γινώσκεις τἄδε καὶ σύ" τὰ γὰρ συναείδεται ἤδη 


20 


/ ~ 4 
᾿Εννεακαίδεκα κόκλα φαεινοῦ ἠελίοιο, 


σ Ἄν ον και ’ > i¢ > 
Οσσα τ᾽ ἀπὸ ζώνης εἰς ἔσχατον Πριωνα 
Νὺξ ἐπιδινεῖται, Kiva τε θρασὺν ᾿Ωρίωνος" 
Οἵ τε Ποσειδάωνος ὁρώμενοι ἢ Διὸς αὐτοῦ͵ 


᾽ / 2 4 / / 
Αστέρες ἀνθρώποισι τετυγμένα σημαίνουσι. 


-“ , 
To κείνων πεπόνησο᾽ μέλει δέ τοι, εἴποτε νηὶ 
Πιστεύεις, εὑρεῖν ὅσα που χεχρημένα κεῖται 

, ῃ ΕΣ x ἢ ΄ 
Σήματα χειμερίοις ἀνέμοις ἢ λαίλαπι πόντου. 

[2 ͵ ΒΟΥ. ΝΥ Ν ͵ a ae 
“Μόχϑος μέν τ᾽ ὀλίγος, τὸ δὲ μυρίον αὐτίκ᾽ overap 


Τίνετ᾽ ἐπιφροσύνης αἰεὶ πεφυλαγμένῳ ἀνδρί" 


30 


5 Ν ~ f: μὴ x Ee 4 
Αὐτὸς μὲν ταπρῶτα σαώτερος, εὖ δὲ χαὶ ἄλλον 
Ν ” Ly ae Tae 4 4 , 
Παρειπὼν ὦνησεν Or’ ἐγγύθεν ὥρορε χειμών" 
Πολλάκι γὰρ καί τίς τε γαληναίῃ ὑπὸ νυκτὶ 
Nija περιστέλλει πεφοβημένος ἦρι θαλάσσης. 


ἔάλλοτε μὲν τρίτον ἦμαρ ἐπιτρέχει, ἄλλοτε πέμπτον" 35 





(Αστέρες ἀμφιλύκης, οἵτε πρώτης ἔτι νυκ- 
τὸς, etc.) Hi versus ad acronychum 
Orionis ortum respiciunt. Nam Orionis 
duo ortus ab antiquis notati sunt, alio- 
rum astrorum heliacus precipue nota- 
tus est. Sensus est: Quispiam valde 
pluviosam tempestatem navi presagire 
potest, vel memor diri Arcturi, vel 
aliaram stellarum que diluculo, et 
prima nocte (i. e. vespere) ex horizonte 
(nautis in medio mari ex eceano) oriun- 
tur. Si heliacum ortum intendebat 
poeta, quomodo stella diluculo vesper- 
tino ab oceano exoriri dieuntur? Sed 


mox de hac re copiosius disputaturi 
sumus. Refer ad Manil. edit, Scaliger, 
Argentorat. 1655. 

26—45. Ante navigandum celum 
circumspicere oportet; ut signa vel 
venti vel tempestatis deprehendantur. 

29, (Μόχθος μέν τ᾽ ὀλίγος, etc.) Hos 
versus certe ante oculos habuit Virgi- 
lius quum scripsit : 


In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria, si 
quem 

Numina leva sinunt, auditque vocutus 
Apollo." 


* Virg. Georg. ty, 6. 
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"Ζλλοτε δ᾽ ἀπρόφατον κακὸν ἵκετο" πάντα γὰρ οὕπω 


? 4 Zz 

Ex Διὸς ἄνθρωποι γινώσκομεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι πολλὰ 
/ ~ ΕΣ / ~ 

Κέκρυπται" τῶν αἴκε θέλῃ, καὶ ἐσαυτίκα δώσει 


Ζεύς" ὁ γὰρ οὖν γενεὴν ἀνδρῶν ἀναφανδὸν ὀφέλλει, 


Πάντοβεν εἰδόμενος, πάντη δ᾽ ὅγε σήματα φαίνων. 


"άλλα δέ που ἐρέει, Frou διχόωσα σελήνη 


, ~ 

Πλήθουσ᾽ ἀμφοτέρωθεν, ἢ αὐτίκα πεπληθυῖϊα" 

» > / ΤΑ͂Ν 4 Ἀ , 
ἄλλα δ᾽ ἀνερχόμενος, τότε δ᾽ ἄκρῃ νυκτὶ κελεύων 
᾽ 4, ‘ / > " » 
Ηέλιος" τὰ δέ τοι καὶ ἀπ᾿ ἄλλων ἔσσεται ἄλλα 


A ‘ \ Ν x 
Σήματα καὶ περὶ νυκτὶ καὶ ἥματα ποιήσασθαι. 


45 


/ -“ 
Σκέπτεο δὲ πρῶτον κεράων ἑκάτερθε σελήνην" 


eS 


46—63. His versibus docet poeta 
Lune presagia; que cum puro lumine 
et cornibus et margine bene definitis 
fulgere videtur, purum aer demonstrat ; 
quum autem obscuram faciem ostendit, 
cum cornibus obtusis aut margine con- 
fuso, suffusam in aere vaporem indicat, 
et pluviosam tempestatem presagit.— 
Lune presagia dividi debent in duo 
genera; quorum unum ad ejus phases 
respicit ; alterum ad diversas ejus faciei 
colores, qui ex diversis nostri aeris 
vaporibus aut nebulis fiunt. Vetus 
observatio est, celum sepius mutari 
circa plenilunium aut novilunium quam 
circa dichotomiam; frequentius autem 
juxta dichotomiam quam in alia mensis 
parte ; neque moderni meteorologici non 
confirmant hance yeteram scriptorum 
Opinionem. Nihil enim agricolis nostris 
familiarius est, quam mntatam tempes- 
tatem novilunio aut plenilunio imputare. 
Sed omnia hec que ab Arato et minori- 
bus ejus notata sunt, sensu paniiulum 
mutato, a Yheophrasto sumta fuisse 
videntur. Ile notat (de tempestatis 
mutatione,) Μεταβάλλει yap ὡς ἐπιτοπολὺ 
ἐν τῇ τετράδι, ἐὰν δὲ μὴ, ἐν τῇ ὀγδόῃ, εἰ δὲ 
μὴ πανσελήνῳ, εἴς. Aliud quidem 
observandum est de Luna; ut scilicet 
maxima et minima altitudo mercurii in 
barometro, circa plenilunium aut novi- 
lunium oceurrere solet; media autem 
altitudo juxta dichotomiam. Hoc pri- 
mum observatum fuit illustrissimo L. 
Houardo nostro; de cujus observatio- 
nibus meteorologicis vide infra. Nune 


1 Theoph. Sign. Pluv. 


2 Ovid. Met. xv. 195. 
+ Theoph. Sign. Vent. 


pauca de Lune alio prasagiorum 
genere, 

Color lunavis disci per totum cursum 
quavis nocte aliquantulum  variatur ; 
purius nitet prout altias adscendit, nam 
cum Luna in superiore loco est, minus 
vaporis radii ejus transcurrunt; ergo 
minus refranguntur; idem memorat 
Naso, de sole locutus : 

Ipse Dei Ciypeus terra quum  tollitur 
ima 

Mane rubet, terraque rubet quum condi- 
tur ima. 

Candidus in summo est, melior natura 
quod illic 

ZEtheris est; terreque procul contagia 

vitut. * 

Sed preter hanc Lune coloris per 
cursum variationem; alii colores in 
ejus disco, quamvis eadem sit Lunx 
altitudo, observantur noctibus diversis. 
Aliquando clarissima fulget ; aliquando 
obscura est; nunc aheni colore suffusa 
est; jam rubentius colorata. Clara 
facies serenitatem prognosticat; ob- 
scura et obtusis cornibus, pluviam ; 
rubicunda ventum. Aratisensum bene 
expressit adagium, 

Pallida Luna pluit, rubicunda flat, alba 

serenat. 3 

‘Theophrastus scribit, Ἐστὶ δὲ σημεῖα 
ἡλίῳ καὶ σελήνῃ τὰ μὲν μέλανα ὕδατος, τὰ 
δὲ ἐρυθρὰ πνεύματος. Cum quibus aliis 
tempestatibus alii colores, duplices disci 
et cornua deflexa conjuncta sunt, de 
quibus tam copiose scripsit poeta noster, 
nescire nos fateamur. Fortasse aliud 


3 Jones Physiol. Disquis, 


Note et Cure Sequentes 


"άλλοτε γάρ τ᾽ ἄλλῃ μιν ἐπιγῤάφει ἕσπερος αἴγλῃ;. 


Ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἀλλοῖαι μορφαὶ κερόωσι σελήνην 


Εὐθὺς ἀεξομένην, αἱ μὲν τρίτῃ, αἱ δέ τετάρτη; 


Τά ΠΣ. ΚΑῚ Ν ΕΣ “ 56 
AWY XAE περὶ μῆνος ἐφεσταοτος xE TUVOLO. 


“επτὴ μὲν καθαρή τε περὶ τρίτον ἦμαρ ἐοῦσα, 


» » 
Εὐδιός x εἴη" λεπτὴ δὲ 
Πνευματίη" παχίων δὲ 


/ 
Τέτρατον ἐκ τριτάτοιο φόως ἀμενηνὸν 
a Vé 2 ΄ nN & > \ 
H νότῳ ἀμβλύνεται, ἢ ὑδατος ἐγγὺς 


Εἰ δέ 
Μήτε 
"ARN 


καὶ εὖ μάλ᾽ ἐρευθὴς, 
ν. 95 Λ / 
καὶ ἀμβλείῃσι κεραίαις, 


ἔχουσα, 


aie. a κε 
ξόντος 55 


x ἐπ᾿ ἀμφοτέρων κεράων τρίτον ἦμαρ ἄγουσα, 
τι γευστάζοι, μήθ᾽ ὑπτιόωσα φαείνοι, 


ὀρθαὶ ἑκάτερθε περιγνάμπτωσι κεραῖαι, 


« , , > f 
Ἐσπέριοί κ᾽ ἄνεμοι κείνην μετὰ νύκτα φέροιντο. 


“ > ~ 
Εἰ δ᾽ αὕτως ὀρθὴ καὶ τέτρατον ἦμαρ ἀγινοῖ, 
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plenilunio, aliud prima apparitione, 
alia dichotomia utraque predicant, que 
omnia future observationes in lucem 
forte proferent. De his multa et vana 
poete et philosophi scripserunt, quo- 
rum pauca modernorum meteorologi- 
corum observationibus bene convenere, 
Sic ‘Theophrastus : ξ τὸ σελήνιον ἐὰν ὀρθὸν 
7 μέχρι τετράδος καὶ εἰ εὔκυκλον, χείμασι 
μέχρι διχοτόμου.' 

Καὶ 6 μὴν ἐὰν τριταῖος ὧν Aaumpds ἢ 
εὔδιον. * 

Plinii copiosa de prognosticis e Luna 
dissertatio: Proxima sunt jure Lune 
presagia. Quartam eam maxime obser- 
vat /Egyptus. St splendens exorta puro 
nitore fulsit, serenitutem ; si rubicunda, 
ventos; si nigra, pluvias portendere 
creditur. In quinta cornua ejus obtusa 
pluviam ; erecta et infesta ventos semper 
significant, quaréa tamenmaxime. Cornu 
ejus septentrionale acuminatum  atque 
rigidum, illum presagit ventum. Inferius 
austrum ; utraque recta noctem ventosam. 
Si quartum orbis rutilus cingit, ventos et 
imbres premonebit. Apud Varronem ita 
est, St quarto die Luna erit directa, mag- 
nam tempestatem in mari prasagiet, nisi 
si coronam circa se habebit et eam synce- 
ram ; quoniam eo modo non ante plenum 
Lunam hy yematurum ostendit. Si pleni- 
lunio per dimidium pura erit, dies serenos 
significabit ; si rutila, ventos ; nigrescens 
imbres.—Nascens Luna, si cornu superiore 


1 Theoph. Sign. Temp. 
3 Plin, Hist. Nat. xviii. 35. 


atro surgit, pluvias decrescens dabit: st 

inferiore, ante plenilunium. St in media 

nigritia illa fuerit, imbrem in plenilunio.— 

Si in ortu cornua crassiora fuerint, horri- 

dam tempestatem. Si ante quariam non 

apparuerit, vento Favonio flunte hyemalis 

toto mense erit, si xvi vehementius flam- 

mea apparuerit, asperas  tempestates 

presagiet. 3 
Mira simplicitate et elegantia extra; 

hit Maro omnia que ipsius obseryatione 

confirmata sunt e fastidiosa  aliorum 

scriptorum prognosticorum copia. 

Si vero solem ad rapidum Lunasque se- 
quentes 

Ordine respicies, 
fallet 

Horu, neque insidiis noctis capiere serene. 

pee revertentes quum primum colligtt 

grnes 

Si “nigrum 
cornu ; 

Macimus agricolis pelagoque parabitur 
imber. 

At, sivirgineum suffuderit ore ruborem, 

Ventus erit ; vento semper rubet aurea 
Phebe. 

Sin ortu quarto, namgue is certissimus 
auctor, 

Pura neque obtusis per coelum corntbus 
abit ; 

Totus et ille dies, et gui nascentur ab illo 

Exactum ad mensem pluvia ventisque cares 
bunt. + 


nunquam te crastina 


obscuro comprenderit aera 


2 Theoph. Sign. Seren. 
4 Virg. Georg. i. 455. 








in Arati Diosemea. 
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Ἧ τ᾽ ἂν χειμῶνος συναγειρομένοιο διδάσκοι. 


Εἰ δέ 


/ > 7 
κέν οἱ κεράων τὸ μετήορον εὖ ἐπινεύοι, 


Δειδέχϑαι βορέω" ὅτε δ᾽ ὑπτιάῃσι, νότοιο. 


γ, / / 
Αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν τριτόωσαν ὅλος περὶ κύκλος ἑλίσση 
ρ Ξπὴ ἢ» 


f 4 
Πάντη ἐρευθόμενος, μάλα κεν τότε χείμερος εἰη" 


Μείζονι δ᾽ ἂν χειμῶνι πυρώτερα φΦοινίσσοιτο. 


Σκέπτεο δ᾽ ἐς πληθύν τε καὶ ἀμφότερον διχόωσαν 


Ἂ μὲν ἀεξομένην, ἠδ᾽ ἐς κέρας αὖθις ἰοῦσαν. 


4 ἈΠ ΑΘ - / \ εἰν» ~ 
Kas οἱ ἐπὶ Xpom TEXKLAIDEO μβῆνος εκαστου 


Πάντη γὰρ καθαρῇ κε war εὔδια τεκμήραιο" 
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Πάντα δ᾽ ἐρευθομένῃ δοκέειν ἀνέμοιο κελεύθους" 


"άλλοθι δ᾽ ἄλλο μελαινομένῃ, δοκέειν ὑετοῖο. 


, Se So ~ cE Dias ς / / 
Σήματα δ᾽ our ἄρα πᾶσιν ἐπ᾿ ἥμασι πάντα τέτυκται 


, ͵ 
᾿Αλλ᾽ ὅσα μὲν τριτάτη τε τεταρταίῃ τε πέλήται, 


Μέσφα διχαιομένης, διχάδος γέ μεν, ἄχρις ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν 


75 


Σημαίνει διχόμηνον" ἀτὰρ πάλιν ἐκ διχομήνης, 
"Es διχάδα φθιμένην: ἔχεται δέ οἱ αὐτίκα τετρὰς 


Μηνὸς ἀποιχομένου" τῇ δὲ τριτἄτῃ, ἀπιόντος. 





(64—66.) Sensus est; cum Lunam 
tertio ortu circulus rubens circumambit, 
tempestatem magnam significat ; quum 
rubentius coloratus ,est circulus, majo- 
rem tempestatem. Phenomena illa 
Incida, que circuli, halones, corone 
vocantur: cum circa Lunam aut solem 
videntur, tempestatem pluviorum prog- 
nosticare omnibus celi contemplatori- 
bus satis notum est. Sed cur hec tri- 
duanum magis quam alias Lune phases 
comitantia tempestatem presagirent, 
ratio minime apparet. Plinius observat: 
Si quartum orbis rutilus cingit, ventos et 
imbres premonebit.t Idem memorat 
circa solem versicolorem  circulum, 
visum quo die Augustus intravit urbem 
post obitum fratris ad nomen ingens 
capessendum :* neque Seneca hujus rei 
obliviscitur.? In commemorandis hujus- 
ce generis phenomenis, Greci et 
Romani scriptores multis nominibus 
utebantur ; per quorum promiscuum 
usum multa et diversa phenomena con- 
funduntur. Greci ἅλωα seu ἅλωνες et 
κύκλους Vocabant gue Romani coronas, 
circos, circulos, halyces, et orbes nomi- 


1 Plin. H. N. xviii. 35. 
3 Seneca, Quest. i. 


navere ; differentiam autem qua existit 
inter coronas (que apud nos sunt quasi 
lucidi disci,) atque halones (qui annuli 
formam habent,) exprimere neglexe- 
runt. 

(67—78.) Iterum ad Lunam revertens 
docet poeta, ex ejus colore, signa capes- 
sere cujusvis mensis. Cum Luna pura 
luce nitet, serenitatem denunciat: cum 
rubet, ventum: cum obscuro lumine 
fulget, pluviam premonet. De quo 
satis supra. v. 70, Per πάντῃ καθαρὴ 
(omnino pura,) intelligatur clara Lunz 
facies, nulla radiornm per aera refrac- 
tione colorata, aut: obscura, neque in 
ulla orbis parte nubibus obfuscata. Sic 
Horat. 

Ut pura nocturno renidet 
Luna mari. + 

Et Virgil. in Geor. supra cit. Καθαρὸν 
proprio sensu purgatum significat, a 
verbo καθαίρω, purgo. Ut purum a πυρὸς 
vele verbo πυρόω, vox ex ignis purifica- 
tione orta. Eodem modo nostra familiaris 
Bran new ab Anglo Sax. brennan urere de- 
rivatur; utmonet I,H. Tookiusin Ἔπεα 
Πτερόεντα, seu Div. Pur. 71. ἐρευθομένῃ. 


2 Plin. H. N. ii. 28. 
4 Horat. Carm. ii. v. 20. 
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CORRECTIONS 


In the common Translation of the New Testament. 


No. 


If. 





Sz. Lage. 


Cuarter I. v. 1. Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to 
set forth in order ὦ declaration, although many have undertaken to 


form a narrative. 


delivered them unio us, which, were delivered to us by 


νυν. ae 
those, who. 
v. 3. inorder, a distinct account. 
v. 7. stricken, advanced. 
v. 14. 


joy and transport to thee. 
v. 17. 


and thou shalt have joy and gladness, and he will be 


and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just ; to make 


ready a people prepared for the Lord, and to prepare the dis- 
obedient, by the wisdom of the righteous, as a people disposed to 


receive the Lord. 
τ} a0. 
offspring. 


v. 43. this, this honor. 


that holy thing that shall be born of thee, thy holy 


v. 45. for there shall be a performance of, that there shall be 


an accomplishment to. 
v. 54, 55. 


in remembrance of his mercy, as he spake to our 


Fathers, as he spake to our Fathers, in remembrance of his mercy. 


1 ON bo 


the oath, according to the oath. 


v. 80. waxed strong, was strengthened.—Ais showing unto, 


manifestation to. 


Ch. Trey. th. 


taxed, registered (et passim.) 





Hic certe intelligas rubrum Lune co- 

lorem notum venti signum, ut supra 

dictum est. Rubere tamen nonnun- 

quam, ut ego opinor, ponitur pro nitere 

cum de Luna agitur, ut Fest. Avien. 

inter Epig. 

reparatum Cynthia format 

Lucis honore jubar, curvatis cornubus 
arcus, 

Quod de fratre rubet, etc. * 


--- 





ν. 72. μελαινομέγη (Migricans) VOX que 
nonnunquam pro horrendo aut obscuro 
ponitur, ut notat Scapula in Lex. 
quia talia sunt atra.* Sic Virg.de ob- 
scuro ceelo quod Austrum comitatur ; 

Aut unde nigerrimus Auster 
Nascitur et pluvio contristat frigore 
ceelum., 3 


1 Fest. Avien. Frag. Anthol. Lat. Vol. I. Ep. 173. 


2 Scap. Lex. Gree. sub μέλας, 


3 Virg. Geor. iii. 279. 











ie) 
~ 
Or 


Corrections, Kc. 


v. ὦ. taxing, registering. 

v. 6. so 2t was, it happened. 

v. 11. For, that. 

v. 22... of her, of. 

v. 23. every male that openeth the womb, every first born male 


v. 49. wist, know (et passim.)—about my father’s business, in 
my father’s house. 

Ch. ΠῚ. v.17. purge, cleanse. 

v. 23. began to be about thirty years of age, was about thirty 
years of age when he began his ministry. 

Ch. ΓΝ. v. 22. bare him witness, praised him. 

v. 36. what a word is this, what means this ? 

v. 41. to speak: for, to declare that. 

v. 42. stayed him that he should not depart, pressed him not 
to depart. 

Ch. V. v.10. was, were. 

v. 13. and he, and Jesus. 

v. 14. and he, and Jesus. 

v. 17. them, the sick. 

v. 22. what reason you, why do you thus reason? 

v. 26. strange, wonderful. 

v. 32. stnners to, sinners, to. 

v. 36. if otherwise, for if so. 

Ch. VI. v. that the son, the son. 

v. 11. madness, rage. 

v. 12. into a mountain, to the mountain. 
v. 195. whom also he named Apostles, whom he named Apostles 


v. 22. cast out your name as evil, defame you. 

v. 26. all men, men. 

v. 30. taketh away, taketh. 

v. 32. thank, thanks (et passim.) 

v. 38. it shall be given unto you, you shall receive.—shall men 
give into your bosom, shall be given into your lap.—with the same 
measure that you mete withal, rt shall be measured to you again, 
you shall receive the measure which you give. 

Ch. VII. ν. 1. Now when he had ended all these sayings in the 
audience of, When Jesus had finished his discourse to. 

v. 3. that he would come and heal, that he would heal. 

v. 4. for whom he should do this, of this favor. 

v. 5. he hath built us a synagogue, he himself has built our 
synagogue. 

v. 9. he marvelled at him, and turned him about, and said, 
he admired him, and turning, said. 

v. 15. and he delivered, and Jesus delivered. 


376 Corrections in the Translation 


v. 16. that a great, a great.—that God, God. 

v. 18. showed, infor med. 

v. 29. And all the people that heard him, and the publicans 
Justified God, being, all the people, and even the publicaris, who 

heard him, eratefully accepted the goodness of God, and were.’ 

v. 80. the counsel of God against themselves, being not, the 
design of God respecting themselves, and were not. (the 20th 
and 30th verses are a continuation of the speech of Christ.) 

v. 31. And the Lord said, Wher ar to what. 

v.45. J, she. 

v. 47. for, therefore. 

Ch. VIL. v. 1. showing, proclaiming. 

v. 9. asked him, saying, asked him. 

v. 15. patience, perseverance. 

v. 19. to him, to see him.—at him, to him. 

v. 25. what manner νὰ man is this, how great indoow is this 
man? 

v. 27. out of the city a certain man, a certam man. of the 
city. —ware, wore. 

v. Ὁ deep, abyss. 

v. 37. returned back again, returned. 

αν, 42. lay a dying, was dying. 

Ch. IX. ν. 4. and thence depart, until you depart from thatplace. 

v. 18. were with, came to. 

v. 26. in his father’s, in that of his father. 

v. 28. aneight, eight. 

v. 33. and let, therefore let. 

v. 84. and they feared, and the disciples feared. 

v. 36. close, secret. 

v. 39. and he suddenly crieth out, and it teareth him that-he 
foameth again, and maketh him suddenly cry out, and throweth 
him into convulsions with foaming. 

v. 42. and tare him, ito convulsions: : 

v.45. that, so that.—of that saying, the meaning a i it. 

Va 51. was come that he should be received up, ‘of \his depar- 
ture was come.—sieadfastly set his face, resolutely determined. 

v. 52. his face, him (et passim.) 

v. 53. his face was as though he would go, he. appeared as if 
he was going. 

v. 61, go bid them farewell which are at home at my. house, 
settle the affairs of my family. 

Ch. X.) v. 1. other seventy also, seventy others. 

v. 11. nolwithstanding, however (et passim.) 

W. 12. aasthat day, io the day. of judgment. 

v. 29. to justify Hamel | to pine himself right. 
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v. 30. acertain-man went down from Jerusalem, a man of 
J a went down. 

. 32. when he was at the place, came and looked on him, and 
peers having come to the place and looked on him, passed. 

v. 39. which also, who. 

v. 40. cumbered about much. serving, hurried with much 
attendance. δῇ 

Ch. XI. v. 4. ὦ» indebted to, offends. 

v. 7. are with me, and 1 are. 

v. 8. because of, on account of (et passim.) 

v. 11. Ifa son shall ask bread of any of you that is Ἔα 
will he, which of you, if a son shall ask bread, will. 

v. 16. other, others (et passim.) 

v. 17. against a house, against itself. 

vi 97. lift, lifted (et passim.)—paps, breasts. 

v. 29. gathered thick together, crowding. 

v. 38. When the Pharisee saw it, he marvelled, the Pharisee 
was surprised when he saw. 

v. 39. do you, you.—ravening, rapine. 

v. 41. of such things as you hive; accordmg to your ability. 

v. 44. and themen that walk over them are not, and men walk 
over them without bemg. 

v. 46. lade, load. 

v. 49. and persecute, and some they shall persecute. 

Ch. XII. ν. 1. First of all, Beware ye, above all things, beware. 

v. 2. netther hid, nor hidden. 

ν 150), Life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth, life, in the midst of his abundance, consists not in 
his possessions. 

v. 19. much goods, many good things. 

v. 24. which neither have, they have neither. 

v. 29. neither be ye of doubtfui mind, and be not in ged 
and suspense. 

v. 45. and tf, if (et passim.) 

v. 58. give diligence that thou mayest be delivered from 
him, endeavour to obtain thy discharge.—hale, bring. 

Ch. XIII. v. 15. each one, each. 

v. 18. resemble, compare. 

v. 24. be able, be able, (with a comma.) 

v. 25. is risen up, and hath shut to, has arisen, and shut. 

v. 31. will, intends to. 

v. 32. I shall be perfected, my course will be finished. 

33. walk, Peres 
Ch XIV. v. 1. ofthe chief Pharisees, of the ruling Pharisees. 
Se Ll | wes man before him, before hima cer tain mai. 


378 Corrections in the Translation 


. 14. blessed; for they, blessed; as they. 

. 23. them, people. 

26. hate not, prefer me not to. 

. 28. and counteth the cost, to calculate the expense. 
29. least, lest (et passim.) 

32. ambassage, embassy. 

. 35. neither fit, fit neither. 

Ch. XV. ν. 1. Then drew near unto him all the publicans and 
sinners for to hear him, then many publicans and sinners drew 
near to Jesus to hear him. 

v. 12. living, estate. 

v. 14. mighty, great. 

v. 15. and he sent, who sent. 

v. 420. do I serve, have I served. 

Ch. XVI. ν. 1. And he, and Jesus.—There was a certain rich 
man, which had a steward; and the same, a certain rich man had 
a steward, who. 

ν. 3. PO, ϑϊπεβ. 

v. 4. they, some. 

v. 8. wisely, prudently.—in their generation, in the manage- 
ment of their affairs. 

v. 9. mammon of unrighteousness, deceitful mammon. — 
fail, die. 

v. 30. will, would. 

_v. 3). he, Abraham. 

Ch. XVII. v. 1. said he, Jesus said. 

v. 9. J trow not, 1 think not. 

v. 11. the midst, the borders. 

v. 18. there are not found that, are none. (or place a point of 
admiration at the end of the verse.) 

v. 20. and when he was demanded of, being asked by. 

v. 21. they, men. 

v. 24, that lightneth, out of the one point under Heaven, 
shineth unto the other part under Heaven, flasheth from one part 
of Heaven to the other. 

v. 31. he which shall be upon the house-top, and his stuff in 
the house, let him not, let not him, who shall be on the house-top, 
and has his goods in the house.—7t, them. 

ν. 33. shall lose his li life, shall expose it. 

Ch. XVIII. ν. 1. and not to faint, and not to be discouraged. 

v. 3. avenge me of, defend me from (et passim.) 

v. 7. though he bear long with them, although he delays 
their cause. 

v. 8. faith, the belief of this. 

v. 11. stood and prayed thus with himself, standing by himself, 


prayed thus. 


<fee84¢ 
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v. 15. also infants, infants also.— would, might (et passim.) 
v. 21. youth up, youth. 

v. 80. manifold, much. 

Ch. XIX. v. 7. when they, when the multitude. 


v. 8. I give, I am ready to give.—taken any thing from any 
man by false accusation, wronged any man.—I restore, 1 will 
restore. 

v. 9. said unto him, saith. 

v. 11. he added and spake, he proceeded to speak. 

v. 13. occupy, employ them.—his ten servants, ten of his 
servants. 

v. 14. after him, after he was gone. 

v. 23. usury, interest. 

v. 27. slay them, slay. 

v. 28. up to, towards. 

v. 30. the which, which (et passim.) 

v. 44. and thy children, and destroy thy children.—visitation, 


offered salvation. 

v. 48. what they might do, the means of doing it. 

Ch. XX. v. 1. came upon him with the elders, with the elders 
came. 


“£23 


2 


=e 


4, 
11. 
12. 
19. 
19. 


doest thou, thou doest. 

the baptism of John was it, was the baptism of John. 
And again he sent, and he sent.—entreated, treated. 
the third, a third. 

at may be, surely. 


And they feared the people; for they perceived that he 


had spoken this parable against them, for they perceived that he 
had spoken this parable against them; but they feared the people, 
v. 28. wrote unto us, has directed us. 
v. 29. there were therefore, now there were. 


v. 30. 
v. 42. 


neither, neither deed. 
and, for. 


Ch, X XI. v. 8. and the time, and, the time. 


Vv. 


9. 


by and by, so soon. 


v. 12. being brought, and bring you. 

v. 15. gainsay, contradict. 

v. 16. kinsfolks, relations. 

v. 19. In your patience possess ye your souls, by your per- 
severance you will save yourselves. 

v. 21. inthe midst of it, in the city—countries, country. 

v. 26. and for looking after, in the apprehension of. 


and so, and. 


Chap. XXII. v. 2. how they might, a convenient oppor- 


v. 24. 
tunity to. 
ν; “ἃ, 


and he, who.—him, Jesus. 
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v. 8. he, Jesus. 

v. 15. with desire I have, 1 have earnestly. 

v. 16. qill, shall. 

v. 24. was, had been. 

v. 37. yet, now. 4s 

v. 45. sleeping for grief, asleep, oppressed with grief. 

v. 51. suffer ye thus far, be still, go no further. 

Chap. XXIII. v. 1. multitude of them, assembly. 

v. 8. he was desirous to see him of a long season, he had long 
desired to see him. 

v. 9. but he, but Jesus. 

v. 11. men of war set him at naught, soldiers treated him 
with contempt. 

v. 15. is done unto him, has been done by him. 

v. 21. inagreen tree, while the tree is green,—in the dry, 
when it is dry. 

ν. 51. two other malefactors, two malefactors. 

v. 50. agoodmanand a just, a good and just man. 

v. 51. (the same had not consented to the counsel and deed 
of them,) he was of Arimathea, a city of the Jews: who also him- 
self waited for the kingdom of God, who had not consented to 
the counsel and deed of the Jews ; he was of Arimathea, a city 
of Judea, and one of those who expected the reign of God. 

Ch. XXIV. v. 1. Now, but.—they came unto the sepulchre, 
bringing the spices, which they had prepared, and certain others 
with them, they, and others with them, came, &c. 

v. 5. they said, the men said. 

v. 13. two of them, two of the disciples. 

v. 18. art thou only αὐ stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not 
known, art thou alone such a stranger in Jerusalem as not to know. 

v. 22. which were early at, for they went early to. 

v. 25. O fools; and slow of heart ‘to believe, O senseless 
men, whose heart is slow in believing. ‘i 

v. 28. went, were going (et passim.) 

vy. 29. constrained, pressed. 

v. 30. at meat, at table. 

v. 35. and they, and the two disciples.—breaking of, break- 


v. 38. do thoughts arise, are you perplexed. 


C.P. 
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JULIL PHADRI 
FABULE NOV&Ez—(PARS 1. 





FABULA 1. 
Simius et Vulpes. 


V uLrem rogabat partem caude Simius, 
Contegere honesté posset ut nudas nates ; 

Cui sic maligna: Longior fiat licet, 

Tamen illam citids per lutum et spinas traham, 
Qudm parvam quamyis partem impertiar εἰν]. 


FABULA II. 
Poeta. 


Hoc, qualecumque est, Musa quod ludit mea, 
Nequitia? pariter Jaudat et Frugalitas ; 
Sed hac simpliciter ; illa tacité irascitur-’ 


FABULA III. 
De humana Conditione. 


ARBITRIO si Natura finxisset meo 

_ Genus mortale, longé foret instructius ;° 
Nam cuicta nobis attribuisset commoda 
Quecumque indulgens Fortuna animali dedit : 
Elephantis vires, et Leonis impetum, 
Cornicis zvum, gloriam Tauri trucis, 


a -ΚΧῪῈπ. σ |0ἃὨἁὥὨἃ0ὕ0. τΤῸι--..:- ὀ᾿-ῤβ Ῥ λ-- ᾿λῆἄἜῳ Ὄὡὲ͵ΗΗ 


[* See our Observations on the authority of these Fables, No. xxvi. p. 368. 


D. 
2 [sti fabule hanc sententiam quidam subjiciunt : 
Avare locuples, te fabella hac admonet 
Libenter inopi, quod tibi superest, dare. 
3 Nequitia Frugalitati opponitur, vel bonis homines nequam. 
4 P. Syrus. Invidia tacité, sed inimicé irascitur. 
5. Supple: Dotibus, commodis, muneribus. Horatius, etsi adversa sen- 


tentia, dixit, Epist. xviii. lib. i, v. 25.: Vitiis instructior. 
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Equi velocis placidam mansuetudinem, 
Et adesset Homini sua tamen solertia. 
Nimirim in celo secum ndei Jupiter, 
Hee qui negavit,” magno consilio, Homini, 
Ne sceptrum mundi raperet nostra audacia. 
Exgo contenti munere invicti Jovis, 
Fatalis* annes decurramus temporis, 
Nec plus conemur quam sinit mortalitas. 


FABULA IV. 
Mercarius et due Mulieres. 


MERCURIUM guondam hospitio Mulieres due 
Illiberali* et sordido receperant : 

Quarum una is cunis parvum habebat filium ; 
Quzstus placebat alter] meretricius. 

Ergo ut referret* gratiam officiis parem, 
Abiturus, et jam limen excedens, ait: 

Deum videtis; tribuam vobis protinus 

Quod quzque optarit. Mater supplicat, rogans 
Barbatum * ut videat natum quamprimim suum: 
Meecha,” ut sequatur sese quidquid tetigerit. 
Volat Mercurius. Intro redeunt Mulieres. 
Barbatus infams ecce vagitus ciet. 

Id forte Meretrix cum rideret validiis, 

Nares replevit humor,’ ut fieri solet. 

Emungere * igitur se volens, prendit manu, 





* Sensus est: Egregio certé consilio et summa ratione Jupiter illas bruto- 
rum animantium dotes hominibus negavit, ne pellere regno Jovem cona- 
rentur. 

2 Temporis scilicet ms a fatis constituti, cui nos nec addere ihn 
bec detrahere possummus. sensu Lucanus - 

Me cum fatalis τωρ να damuaverit hera; 
Et Tibullus : 
si fatales jam nunc explevimus annos. 

3 Quod guod bonum, quod jucundum liberale dicebatur, con- 
trarium “e et servile. 

4 Ut par as: ut sordidissumis officiis debitum solveret. 


i techies Meectdee rete 
7 Humor naturalis, qui in nares perfiuit. 
5. Cam vellet nasum 1115 yumunditiis purgare. 
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Traxitque ad terram nasi longitudinem ;* 
Et alium ridens, ipsa* ridenda extitit. 


FABULA V. 
Prometheus et Dolus. 


O.t™ Prometheus, seculi? figulus novi, 
Creta subtili Veritatem fecerat, 

Ut jura posset inter homines reddere. 
Subito accersitus nuntio magni Jovis, 
Commendat officinam fallaci Dolo, 

In disciplinam nuper quem receperat.* 

Hie studio accensus, facie simulacrum pari. 
πὰ statura, simile et membris omnibus, 
Dum tempus habuit, callida finxit manu. 
Quod prope jam totum miré cim positum foret, 
Lutum ad faciendos ill defecit pedes. 
Rediit Magister; festimante quo Dolus, 
Metu turbatus, in suo sedit loco. 

Mirans Prometheus tantam similitudinem, 
Propriz videri voluit artis gloriam. 

Igitur fornaci pariter duo signa intulit ; 
Quibus percoectis, atque infuso spiritu,* 
Modesto gressu sancta incessit Veritas : 

At trunca species hesit in vestigie. * 

Tunc’ falsa image, atque operis furtivi labor 
Mendacium appellatum est, quod nequiverit 
Pedes habere, facilé quibus imcederet. 





Pe Traxit nasum producentem se, id esf - qui manum tangentem subseque- 
tur. 

= Ob tam ridiculam turpitudinem. 

3 Seculo hie exprimitur genus humanum. Novu» dicitwr, quoniam 
Prometheus tum finxisse homines intellizitur, quim jam cetera anmanta 
extitissent. Ideo homines novum fuerunt animantium genus. 

+ Ut figlinam artem addi 

5 Infuso spiritu. Sepple: in ets. Spiritus, anima que sentiens reddit corpus. 

© De loco suo movere se nen potuit, incedere nequivit, ut pote que pedibus 
PS ᾿ 

7 Falsa, id est : fallax, deceptrix, que veritatis similitudme Ἐπὶ errorem 
induceret. 


φῦ Ὁ τὰ WN so; cee aoe 
Poeta. 


SIMULATA interdum vitia prosunt hominibus, 
Sed tempore ipso tamen apparet veritas, 


FABULA VIL. 
De Penis Tartari. 


Ix1ON,* qui versari narratur rota, 
Volubilem Fortanam jactari docet. 
Adversus altos Sisyphus* montes agems 
Saxum labore summo, quod de vertice, 
Sudore semper irrite, revolvitur, 

Ostendit hominum sine fine esse miserias. 
Quod stans im amne Tantalus? medio stit, 
Avari describuntur, ques circumfuit 
Usus bonorum, sed nil possunt tangere. 
Unis sceleste Danaides* portant aquas, 
Pertusa nec complere possunt dolia ; 

Imo luxuriz quidquid dederis, perfiuet. 
Novem porrectus Tityus> est per jugera, 
Thsti renatum suggerens penz jecur ; 
Qué quis majorem possidet terrz locum, 
Hoc demonstratur cura graviore affiel : 
Consulté involvit veritatem Antiquitas, 
Ut sapiens intelligeret, erraret rudis. 





* Txion, Thessaliz rex, tentare Junonem ausus, a Sardi in | Tartarem δε. 


ocelot τῷ = Tomy flium membratim discerptum apposuit. 
Ideo protrusus est in Tartarum, et ad supplicium quod hic describitur 


* Danaides, quod patrucles suos in vires sibi destinatos prima nuptiarum 
mocte, una excepta Hypermnestra, confodissent, in Tartarum ἃ Dis detur- 
᾿ἾΜΕΣ sunt, ct aped snfcens dicuntur in pertosum dolaen aquem ingceee : 

 Tityus, Terre filius, quod Latonam ad stuprum compellasset, projectus 
est in Tartarum, et ad penam de qua hic agitur damnatus. 





“ODE GR-ECA, 


PREZMIO LITERAERIO DONATA IN COLL. DUEL. 1513. 





"4NAKPEONTOS AIPESTE. 


NEOS ὧν ᾿Αγαχρέων ποῦ 
“An ἀλεγρκίσεσιν Tay, 
* Ex πορσίναις τάπησι, 
Στξφαυου πλέκων, τ τὰ 
Ὃ f* Aone ἔπισταβεὶς, ο 
Κξδαλὴυ Henkes χειρῖ 
᾿Εφόβησ᾽ ἃ παῖς τὸ πρᾶτω;, 
Πεφοθημένος τ ἔφευγε, 
(0 ὄξος ye ἔπτοησε, 
Κάσαθάς τε λαμπρότητι, 
Φοβερῇ τε δουρὸς αὖγ.} 
Ὃ ὃ "Ἄρης ἔπεσχεν αὐτὰν 
᾿Επέξσαι βειλέχοισι, 
«Φοιλωεῶς τ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἔειπε, 
Τί, λέγων, φιλοῦντα φεύγεις - 
τ᾿ Dian δε μάλιστα, 


᾿Απαβεὶς τὰ τῶν γυναρεῶν" 
MEAs ae ozs βέγιστα, 


, Βάχης τ᾽ ἀστή»" 


τς i % 
NO. XXVIIL sym ἘΣ ὅθι χὴν ἘΞ og 
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Ὃ Gog λέγων ἔληξεν" 
Ὃ δὲ παῖς ἔχαιρε πεισθεὶς, 
Διαλακῶς τ᾽ ἀεὶ διῆγε; 
Κόρος dy, ἀνὴρ, γέρων τε; 
Μεθύων, ἐρῶν, χορεύων. 


G. DOWNES, Schol. Trin. Coll. DubT. 





Words in the Greek Testament formed from the Latin language. 
Eiorys, sextarius. 

Οὐρβανὸς, Urbanus. 
Πραιτώριον, pretorium, 
Πρίσκα, Prisca. 

‘Pia, rheda. 

‘Pobgos, Rufus. 

Σεκοῦνδος, Secundus. 


Σημικίνθιον, semicinctiun. 


Σικάριος, sicarius. 
Σιλουανὸς, Silvanus. 
Σουδάριον, sudarium, 
Σπεκουλάτωρ, speculator. 
Ταβέρνη, taberna, 
Téprios, ‘Tertius. 

Τίτλος, titulus. 

Φόρον, forum, 
Φραγέλλιον, flagellum. 
Φραγελλόω, flagello. 
Poprouvaros, Tortunatus. 


"Axvaas, Aquila. 
᾿Ασσάριον, Assarius. 
Αὔγουστος, Augustus. 
Ayvapiov, denarius. 
᾿Ιοῦστος, Justus. 
Κεντυρίων, Centurio. 
Kyyvoos, census. 
Κλήμης, Clemens. 
Κολωνία, Colonia. 
Kotapros, Quartus. 
Κουστωδία, custodia. 
Azyiwy, legio. 
Δέντιον, linteum. 
Διβερτῖνος, libertinus. 
Airpa, litra. 

Aovxios, Lucius. 
Μίλιον, miliare. 
Μάκελλον, macellum- 
Μεμβράνα, membrana. 
Motos, modius. 


POP ILD LOLOL ODL OLD LODO D EP LED EL EOLLLOOELEPOLPIALEAELLELLDOLEO LL 





Under an unfinished Bust of M. Brurus, by Micnari An- 


GELO, in the Museum at Florence, these lines were written— 
Dum Bruti effigiem sculptor de marmore duxit, 
ln mentem sceleris vemt, et abstinuit. 


Lord Sandwich, whose political principles did not accord with 


those of the writer, altered the inscription thus— 
Brutum eftecisset sculptor, sed mente recursat 
Tanta viri virtus, sistit, et abstinuit. 
———i <a 


SABINUS and STIGELIUS being one day at dinner engaged by 


the company in an extempore poetical contest, the former said, 
Carmina conseribant alti dictante Lyxo, 
Multa sit in versu cura laborque meo. 
The latter immediately replied, 
Carmina componant alii sudante cerebro, 
Nulla sit in versu eura laborve meo. 





ee δι νοὶ" 





; 
ἡ 


᾽ 
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Epitaph on Stisurivs, written by himself. 
Hic ego Stigelius jaceo, quis carat? ut omnis 
Negligat hoc mundus, scit tamen ipse Deus. 
; ee 
In Uxorem, gue marito submerso non lacrymavit. 
Submerso nil flesse viro Gallonia fertur : 
Sustulit unda virum, sustulit uxor aquam. 


Literary Bntelligence. 





IN THE PRESS. 
CLASSICAL. 


Mr. A. J. Valpy has in the press a new edition of the Greek 
Septuagint, in one large Vol. 8vo. without contractions. Pr, 14. 5s. 
it may be bound in @ Vols. if preferred. 

Also—A new edition of Hoiner’s Iliad from the text of Heyne ; 
with English Notes; one Vol. svo. 

Academic Errors, or Recollections of Youth. One Vol. duod. 

Protessor Creuzer of Heidelberg is preparing a complete 
Edition of Plotinus: avd the specimen, which he has published, 
gives a good idea of bis labors. 

M. Heyer of Strasburg has undertaken an edition of Julian. 

Catullus; with Enghsh notes. By T. Ἐν Forster, Junr. 12mo. 

The Second No. of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, which bas been 
delayed on account of the treaty for Professor Schefer’s MSS., 
will appear in January. 

A work “ on the classical territory of Westphalia, formerly the 
scene of various exploits of the Romans, recorded by Tacitus, and 
other writers of antiquity,” is announced by its author in the follow- 
ing terms—*‘ Much has been written on the Roman expeditions of 
Drusus, Germanicus, and Varus, but little that can be relied upon, 
most authors on this subject having been deficient in local know- 
ledge, and guided by reports.. The topographical investigations, 
which I mtend to publish, were made by myself. Being placed at 
the head of the provincial admiistration of the places and districts, 
where the mostimportant events of those times occurred, and-having 
carefully examined and compared the several opinions and hypo- 
theses of such modern authors as have made the accounts of Cesar, 
‘Lacitus, Plhuy, Strabo, and Dio Cassius, the ground-work of their 
conjectures, | shall perhaps be able to throw some light on many a 
memorable spot hitherto either entirely disregarded, or yet sub- 
jected to considerable doubts. LI have, for a length of time, daily 
visited the country, formerly the seat of Aliso, that celebrated 
point @appui of Roman power. [ am familiar with the spot, 
whence the expedition of Varus’s legions penetrated through the 
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forests of Tentoburg. In the vicinity of the ancient T’rotzenburg 
I can point out the ford, of which the town of Herford, (from 
Heer, i.e. army and ford, a ford,) probably received its name, 
I have, step by step, pursued the route of the Roman ariny 
through the ravines, in the neighbourhood of Lubke on the 
Ronzeval, as far as the country on the Lake of Dumm, and from 
thence have followed the expedition to Greatesch as far as the 
stones of Gredesch on the Teufelsbruch, near the Flase, in the 
Duchy of Osnabrugh, where probably the remnant of the Roman 
legions received their last discomfiture, which ended in the suicide 
of their leader. From thence 1 have traced the track of the later 
vengeance unsuccessfully directed by Germanicus against the de- 
stroyer of the legions, and bave attended his expedition to the con- 
fines of the country of the Mars. 1 bave conclusive reasons for 
believing that the ground on which stands the ancient Borchholz- 
hausen contains the spot of what, according to Tacitus, was called 
templum Tanfane, that spot being even yet denominated Tun- 
fanne, and which from a pestilent fen | have converted into a 
paved public walk. From thence I have followed the armies of 
young Cesar as far as the Visurgis (Weser,) near to the famous 
Westphalian gate, or Pforte, in the vicinity of Minden, and there 
I have evidently discovered the only point where Arminius cau 
have held the memorable conversation, preserved, in substance, by 
Tacitus, with his brother Flavius, who was in the Roman camp 
and service, near Idistavi, beyond the Weser.” (Dated Herford, 
14th July, 1816, and signed von Hohenhausen.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CLASSICAL 


{ieroglyphicorum Origo et Natura: Prolusio in Cura Can- 
tab. (iu Comitiis, quod aiunt, maximis,) 111. Kal. Jul. mpccecxvi. 
recitata, cum primum tulisset pramiorum, que ab academie lega- 
tis dari solent quotannis senioribus, sic nuncupatis, Artium Bacca- 
laureis. Conscripsit JAconus Bat.tey, B.A. Coll. Trin. Schol. 
Appendicis loco accedit Hermapionis Obelisci Flaminii compen- 
diario facte imterpretationis Grace fragmentum, necnon etiam, que 
in ‘Tabula Rosettana reperitur, inscriptio Greca. Cantab. 1816. 

This Dissertation, which gained the first Senior Bachelor’s 
Prize at Cambridge, was, at the unanimous request of the Ex- 
aminers, printed free of expense at the University Press,—a cir- 
cumstance, we believe, without precedent. 


We were, as we mentioned in our No. xxv1. p. 461, unable to 
furnish in time a list of the works published at Leipzig at the 
Michaelmas fair, 1815; but baving at last obtained a Catalogue, 
we present our usual extract to our readers : 
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Abhandlungen ἃ. kénig]. Akademie d. Wissenschaften in Berlin. 
Aus d. jabren 1804—i1. Berlin. 4to. 

Amersfoordtii, J., Dissertatio philolog. de variis lect. Holmesia- 
nis locor. quorund. Pentateuchi. Lugd. Bat. et Lipsia. 4to. maj. 
1315. 

Anleitung zur Kenntniss d. Dichtkunst, des alten Roms, u. 
dessen vorztiglichsten Dichter, fiir Liebhaber d. r6mischen Dicht- 
kunst und Anfanger im studium derselben. A. d. Franzosischen 
m. Anmerk. ἃ. Berichtigung. v. N. A. Heiden. 2. Thle. Svo. 
Niirnberg. 1815. 

Beck, C. D., Grundriss d. Archdologie, oder Anleitung zur 
Kenntniss d. Geschichte d. alten kunst und d. kunst-denkrodler u. 
kunstwerke d. classichen alterthums. Iste. Abth. Svo. Leipzig. 
1815. 

Becker, A. G., Demosthenes als Staatsmann τι. Redner. Histor. 
krit. Einleit. zu dessen Werken. Ister Thl. 8vo. Halle. 1815. 

Bertholdt, L., historisch-kritische Einleitung m sammtliche ka- 
nonische τι. apokryph. Schriften d. alten τι. neuen Testaments. Sr 
Thi. 156. Halfte. Svo. Erlangen. 1815. 

Bréder’s, C. G., praktische Grammatik d, Lateinischen Sprache 
10te verbiss. τ. verm. Ausgabe. 8vo. Leipzig. 1815. 

Casar’s, J., Jahrbiicher. Uebersetzt, v. A. Wagner, 2 Bde. 
Neue Ausgabe. 8vo. Hof. 1815. 

Chabakuk, a. ἃ. Ebraischen ubersetzt von Euchel. 8vo. Kopen- 
hagen. 1815. 

Ciceronis, M. T., ad Quint. fratrem Dialogi {{1. de Oratore. 

Cum integris notis Z. Pearce edid. et al. interpretum animadd. 
excerpsit suasque adjecit G. C. Harless. 8vo. Lipsiz. 1815. 
—, M.1T., Opera que supersunt omnia, ac deperditor. 
fragment. edid. C. G. Schiitz. tom. vii. Orationes in Catilinam, 
pro Murena, Flacco, Sulla, Archia poeta, Plancio. Svo. Lipsiz, 
1815. 


-- 





, de natura Deorum lib. ni. ad Codd. MSS. partim 
nunc primum adhibitor. fid. recens. emend. L. Εἰ, Heindorf. 8vo. 
Lipsie. 1815. 

, vier Katilinarische Reden. Von Karl Heinr, Jordens. 
8vo. Gorlitz. 1815. 

Collectio Epistolar. Graecarum. Grece et Lat. recens. not. 
priorum interprett. et suis illustravit Jo. Conr. Orellius. tom. Imus. 
8vo. Lipsiw. 1815. (Hoc volumine continentur Socratis et Socra- 
ticorum, Pythagore et Pythagoreorum epistolw.) 

Danz, J.T. L., de Eusebio Cesariensi historie Ecclesiastice 
scriptore, ejusque fide historica recte zstimanda, disputatio. 8vo. 
Jena, «1815. 

Dionysii Halic., de composit. verborum liber. ΕἸ copiis Biblio- 
thee Regia Monacensis emendatius edidit Fr. Goeller. Accesse- 
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rent var. lectt. in Themistii Oratt. quibusdam ex cod. Monacensj 
eacerpte a F. Jacobs. 8vo. Jena. 1815. 

Ephori Cumezi fragment. Collegit atque illustr. M. Marx. Pre- 
faius est F. P, Creuizer. Svo. Carlsruhe. 1815. 

Fundgruben d. Orients, bearbeitet v. emir Gesellschaft von Lieb- 
Ahabern. 4ter Bd. Fol. Wien. 1845. 

Gerken’s, W. F., Beweis d. gottlichen Ursprungs des Offen- 
barung Johannis durch Erklarang derselben vom 13ten bis 2Osten 
Kapitel u. 5. w. Zweite verbesserte Auflag. Svo, Altona. 1815. 

Heeren, A. H. C., ideen tiber die Polittk, den Verkehr, a. den 
Handel der vornehmsten Volker der alten Welt. Ister Bd. 

2 Abtheil. Asiatische Volker. 3te Aufiage. Svo. Géttingen. 1815. 

ἘΞ τ εὐπ Zusatze.ssug, StenwAinhs rhenselien Ister u. Sr Band. 
uber die Indeir ; ; u. uber die Deukmaler der /S gyptior τι. Theber. 
8vo. Gottingen. 1815. , 

Hesiod: Carmina ad fid, optimor. libror. edit. iGmo. Lipsiz. 
1815. 

Homeros Hymnen, Epigramme, τι. Batrachomyvomachie, itbers. 
Ὁ. τῇ. Anmerk. v. F. Kammerer. 8vo. Marburg. 1815. 

Horatius, Q. F., Satiren, erklirt von. L. F. Hemdorf. vo. 
Bresiau. 1816. 





jen u. Enoden. Von kh. Εἰ, Jordens. 8vo. Gorlitz. 
1815. 

Hug’s, J. L., Schutzschrift fiir seme Deutung des Hoher 
Liedes, er. Ato. Freiburg. 1815. 

Jesaiz Vaticiniorum pars, continens Carmina a Cap. XL. usque 
ad tvt. 9. Hebraica ad numeros recensuit, versionem et notas 
adjecit E. J. Greve. Prof. 4to. maj. Amstelodami et Lipsiz. 1815. 

Journal, kritisches, der neuesten theologischen literatur; he- 
rausgee. v. C. F, Ἀμέὰ πὶ u. L. Bertholdt. 3n bdes: 18. bis As 
sttick. 8vo. Sulzbach. 1813. 

Kosegarten, H. G. L. Carminum Oriental. Triga. Arab. Mo- 
hammedis ebn seid ennas Jaamorite, Pers. Nisami Kendschewi, 
Turcie. Emri. Svo. Stralsund. 1815. 

Miller, Ὁ. G., Notitia et recensio Codd. MSS. qui in Biblio- 
theca episcopatus “Numbergo- Cizensis asservantur. Particula V Ita. 

8vo. Lipswe. 1815. 

_ Passow, F., Uebersicht d. romischen und griechischen literatur 
als δε μρνάρη bet Vorlesungen. 4to. Berlin. 1815. 

Peck, » Gi T’., Lexicon Manuale Greco-Lat. prafatus. est 
Norberg. 8vo. Lundii et Hafnie, 1816. 

Quinctilian, M. F., de institutione Oratoria libri duodecim, ad 
cod. vet. recensuit et annotatione explanavit G. L. Spalding. Vol. 
Iv. contin. libb. x—x11. Svo. Lipsia. 1816. ; 

Rosenmiiller, J. G., Schoua in Nov. Test. Tem. lus. Edit. 
Vita. 8vo. Norimbere. 18 15. | 
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Rosenmiiller’s, J. G., Leben und Werken. Dargestellt von 
M.J.C. Dolz. 8vo. Leipz. 1815. 

Sallusti, C. C., Bellum Catilinarium et Jugurthinum: notas 
adj. M. Thoriacius, 8vo. Hafniz. 1815. 
, Opera que extant omnia preter fragmenta omnia. 
Textum recognovit et illustravit G. Lange. Svo. Hale Sax. 1815. 

Sarpii D.G., analectorum ad G. L. Spaldingii M. Fab. Quin- 
tiliatinm specimen, Svo. Hale. 1815. 

Sahack, D. N., de Valeriano, sec. V. homileta Ciristiano, Svo. 
Hatnie. 1815. 

Schubert, FE. G., de infantia Jesu Christi historiz a Mattheo 
et Luca exhibite. Svo. Gripiswaidie. 1815. 

Silentiarius, P., Ambo ex cod. palat. anthologie descripsit Im. 
Bekkerus. 4to. Berolin. 1815. 

Σοφοκλέους τραγῳδίαι, Sophoclis Trageedien, emendirt τι. erlaut. 
durch J. v. G. Frohlich. ister Thl. 8vo. Sulzbach. 1815. 

Stein, A., Antholog. epigrammat. latt. recentioris xvi. 8vo. 
Vindobone et Lipsiw. 1815. 
—-, D.C. G. D., Teutsch-griechisches Haudwurterbuch. 
Lexiconform. Berlin. 1815. 

Stolberg’s, Ε΄ Leop. Graf von, Geschichte d. Religion Jesu 
Christi. 10 ν Bd. mit Beilage. Svo. Hamburg. 1815. 

‘Terenz, verdeutscht v. J.C. Schltiter. 1 ster Thl. Munster. 
1815. 

TVhorlacii, B., Libri Sibyllistarum Vet. Ecclesiz crisi, quatenus 
monumenta Christiana sunt, subjecti. Svo. Hafniw. 1815. 

‘Thorlacii Prolusiones et opuscula Academica argumenti 
maxime philologici. tom. 111us. Ibid. 

Thucydidis de Bello Peloponnesiaco libri vi1t. 11 tomi. 12mo. 
Lipsie. 1815. 

Vater, Dr. J. S., Literatur d. Grammatiken, Lexica τι. Wor- 
tersammlungen aller Sprachen d. Erde. lat. τι. deutsch. Svo. 
Berlni. 1815. 


Notice sur une médaille de Philippe Marie Visconti, Duc de 
Milan, par Téchon d’Anneci, &c. Paris, 1816, in 4to. p. 24. 








— 





Dissertation sur Vinscription IACONOC ATKION, et sur les 
pierres antigues qui servoient de cachets aux médecins oculistes ; 
par Téchon d’Anneci. Paris. m1 4to..1816. avec planches. 


Lecons théoriques et pratiques de langue Grecque, contenant 
io. les élemens simplifiés de la langue ; 20. des exercices de tra- 
duction gradués depuis les déclinaisons jusqu’awx verbes wréguliers 
en μὲ; So. un vocabulaire donnant Vexplication de tous les mots 
et idiotismes contenus dans les Exercices: par C. A. F. Frémion. 
Sec. Edition. Paris. 1816. in 12mo. 
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The second volume of the French translation of Ptolemzus by 
Mr. Halma has recently made its appearance. 


KAHMENTOX "Anek avd pecs λόγος, τίς ὁ σωζόμενος πλούσιος ; Gr. 
et Lat. Perpetuo Commentario illustratus a C. Segaar. Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1816. in 8vo. pag. x +424. 


This posthumous work of the learned professor Charles Segaar 
is edited with very little typographical accuracy. In the very 
title-page, the word σωζόμενος is ultered into σοζόμενος and ζωσόμενος- 
Crimine ab uno Disce omnia. 


Minéralugie Homérique, on essai sur les Minéraux dont il est fait 
mention dans les poémes d’Homére; par A. L. Millin. Paris 
1816. Svo. 


Histoire Générale des Péches anctennes et modernes dans les 
mers et les fleuves des deux Cuntinens ; par 5, B. T. Noel. T. ler. 
Ato. Paris. de l’Imprim. Royale. 

This learned Work contains vast materials for the illustration of 
the ancient poets and prose writers. 


Συλλογὴ “Ελληνικῶν ἀνεκδότων ποιητῶν καὶ ae διαφόρων 
ἐποχῶν Ἑλλάδος : σπουδῇ "Avdg. Μουστοξύδου καὶ Anu, Σχινᾶ. Τετρά- 
διον Β΄. ᾽Εν Βενετίᾳ 1816. Svo. 


This second Nita bet contains Epiphanius’ ’Avéxdora κεφάλαια τοῦ 
Φυσιολόγου, and John’s Metropolites of Euchaita, Τὰ ἐκ φύσεως 
γνωμικὰ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. We must observe that the learned editors 
were not right in believing that this small prece of John Mauro- 
pus was not yet m print. “It was published by M. Boissonade p. 


130 of his commentary upon Marinus, but without the name of 
the writer. 


Des Changemens opérés dans toutes les parties de l’administra- 
tion de l’Empire Romain, sous les regnes de Dioclétien, de Con- 
stantin et de leurs successeurs, jusqu’a Julien: ouvrage couronné 
en 1815 par Τ᾿ Académie des inscriptions. Par J. Naudet. lere 
partie. Paris 1816. in 8vo. pag. vill.4254. 


“Inmoupatous τὸ περὶ ᾿Λέρων, ὑδάτων, τόπων, δεύτερον ἐκδοθὲν μετὰ 
τῆς Γαλλικῆς μεταφράσεως, ᾧ προσετέθη ἐ ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ Ἱπποκράτους καὶ ὁ 
Νόμος μετὰ τῆς αλλικῆς μεταφράσεως, καὶ τὸ τοῦ Γαληνοῦ Ὅτι ἄρι- 
στος ἰατρὸς καὶ φιλόσοφος: φιλοτίμῳ δαπάνῃ τῶν ὁμογενῶν Χίων. Paris 


1810. in 8vo. pp. νστ΄ +153. The editor and translator is the cele- 
brated Dr. Coray. 


Dr. Coray of Paris has finished one volume of his new Edition 
of Sirabo. It contains only the Greek ‘Text, and will be compri- 
sed in 8 Vols. Octavo. Some copies are struck off on large paper. 


A Second Edition of Valpy’s Edition of Virgil, without notes, 
is Just published. Pr. 4s. bound, 
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Virgil, with English notes at the end. Pr. Ss. For Schools. 


Theoretic Arithmetic, in three Books ; contaiming the Substance 
of all that has been written on the subject by Theo of Smyrna, 
Nicomachus, Jamblichus, and Boetius.—Together with some re- 
markable particulars respecting Perfect, Amicable, and other 
Numbers, which are not to be found in the writings of any ancient 
or modern Mathematicians. Likewise, a Specimen of the man- 
ner in which the Pythagoreans philosophised about Numbers ; 
and a developement of their Mystical and Theological Arithmetic. 
By Thomas Taylor. Price 14s. Svo. boards. 


A Translation of the Six Books of Proclus, on the Theology 
of Plato; to which a Seventh Book is added in order to supply 
the deficiency of another book on this subject, which was wntten 
by Proclus, but siuce lost; also a translation of Proclus’ Elements 
of Theology. By Thomas Taylor. In these Volumes is also in- 
cluded by the same, a translation of the Treatise. of Proclus, on 
Providence and Fate, a translation of Extracts from his Treatise, 
entitled ‘Ten Doubts concerning Providence; and a translation 
of Extracts from his Treatise on the Subsistence of Evil; as pre- 
served in the Bibliotheca Greca of Fabricius. In @ vols. royal 
quarto. 250 Copies only printed. Price 5/. 10s. 


The Pamphleteer; No. xvii, for January, 1817. Price 6s. 6d. 
Containing nine Pamphlets. Continued quarterly. 


Elements of Latin Prosody, with Exercises and Questions, de- 
signed as an Introduction to the Scanning and making Latin 
Verses. By the Rev. C. Bradley, A. M. 4s. bound. Second 
Edition. 

A Key may be had. Price 2s. 6d. 


it is but just, that the diligence, perseverance and learning of Sig. 
Angelo Maio, which have been rewarded with various discoveries 
in the Ambrosian library, of which Sig. Maio is curator, should be 
fully set before the learned world, and duly estimated by the public. 
The first of these fragments, which commands our attention at pre- 
sent, is I. M. Acci Plauti fragmenta inedita. Item ad Publium 
Terentium commentationes et picture inedite. Milan, 1815.— 
These tragments of Plautus were found in the Ambrosian library. 
Sig. Maio has caused an exact copy of them to be engraved. ‘They. 
consist in near sixty entire verses, never before published; and in 
fragments of many others damaged by time and accident, of which 
part belongs to the Vidularia, a lost comedy of Plautus. ‘These 
pieces form the first part of the volume, which also contains ob- 
servations and critical notes on eighteen comedies of Plautus. 

The second part of the volume comprises several writings and 
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unpublished documents concerning Terence, consisting in a life of 
that famous comic writer—a commentary on five of his pieces, 
prior to the tenth century of the Christian era, and in three engray- 
ings of the comic characters and masks, serving as a kind of sub- 
stitute and supplement to the famous Vatican copy of Terence. 
already published. 

Secondly. Isai oratio de hereditate Cleonymi nune primum 
duplo auctior. Inventore et interprete Angelo Maio, Milan, 
1815.~—Hitherto little more was known of the pleadings of Iszus 
for the heritage of Cleonymus, than about half of the discourse, 
which is placed at the opening of this orator’s works. A copy im 
the Ambrosian library has furnished the remainder. ‘To these are 
added sundry variations in the harangue of the same orator, for the 
heritage of Menecles, first published at London in 1785, froma 
copy then preserved at Florence. 

Themistii Philosophi Oratio in eos a quibus ad prefecturam 
susceptam fuerat vituperatus. Inventore et Interprete Angelo 
Maio. Milan, 1816.—According to Phocion, the number of dis- 
courses of ‘Chemistius was thirty-ser, of which thirty-three have 
been published. Another bas been discovered in an Ambrosian 
copy; in this Themistius replies to the reproaches of his detractors 
for having accepted from the Emperor Theodosius the place of 
Prefect of Constantinople. It is accompanied with an unpublished 
introduction to another harangue of ‘Themistius. 

Sig. Angelo Maio, Editor of these fragments, and discoverer of 
other literary documents also, and to whom perhaps the world may 
be indebted for discoveries much more valuable, has accompanied 
these publications with prefaces, has also translated the Greek dis- 
courses into Latin, and has added notes historical and critical, full 
of various learning—especially to the text of Themistius. 


BIBLICAL. 


Evangelists ; old Latin Version. 


There has lately been published at Breslau an Account of a copy 
of the four Evangelists, in the old Latin Version, before Jerom ; 
with a Specimen of the text. Whether it contains a correct aud entire 
copy we do not know ; but, we believe, that such a copy would be . 
very acceptable to Biblical Students. ‘The title is 

De codice quatuor Evangeliorum Bibliothece Rhedigeriana, in 
quo velus Latina Ante-Hieronymiana versio continetur. Acce- 
dunt Scripture Codicis specimina. Ed. David Schulz. 2to. 1810. 


A work of importance to Biblical Critics has been published at 
Leipzig, m German, by Chr. G. Gersdorf, Minister of Tauten- 
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dorf, &e.; entitled, Beytrage zur Sprack-Characteristih der 
Schrifioteller des N. T. 1. e. § A'Treatise on the peculiarities of 
style observable in the writings of the different authors of the New 
‘Testament, containing remarks for the most part new.’ 


it is obvious that every author has his own way of combin- 
ing his ideas, of arranging his arguments, and especially of ex- 
pressing them ; and his individuality.is more or less apparent, in 
proportion to the want or extent of bis mental improvement. 
By diligently attending to the peculiarities of each author, we are 
enabled to deduce from them those principles and laws which must 
guide us in the tte rpretation of his works; we soon learn to form 
a judgment not only of the wording of single passages, but of the 
genuineness or spurlousness of whole Chapters and Books attri- 
buted to him ; ; and we may often decide “with certamty on single 
readings, where manuscripts afford either no afiheertred or none te 
be depended on. ‘This attention the learued aud laborious author, 
a pupil of the late Fscherus, bas for many years directed to the 
writings of the inspired authors of the New Testament. He 15 
uniriendly to what has been termed the higher department of criti- 
cism, and establishes satisfactorily, in opposition to some modern. 
critics, that the style of the authors of the N. ‘T. is consistent, uni- _ 
form, and equable. According to him, no fear need be entertained 
of too great an accumulation OF various readings, but it is rather 
highly desirable, that some of the most important MSS. should be 
collated over again. Coptes of this excellent work have been im- 
ported by Mr. Bohte, York Street, Covent Garden; and it is 
much to be wished that some Biblical scholar, versed in German, 
would furnish a more ample account of its contents. 


Meditations and Prayers, selected from the Holy Scriptures, 
ihe Liturgy, and pious Tracts, recommended to the Wayefaring 
man, the Invalid, the Soldier, oe the Seaman, whensoever una- 
voidably precluded from the house of prayer. By the Rev. J. Watts. 
Price 3s. 6d. boards. Second Edition. 
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The Tripos of J. B. for 1813, in our next. 


We shall soon Jay before our readers a paper relative to Pro- 
fessor Wolf’s famous hypothesis respecting Homer, promulgated 
in his Prolegomena. Vossius of Fleidelberg has challenged him 
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publicly to prove that hypothesis, intimating that it was nothing 
but a mere joke, and that he, Vossius, had many years ago con- 
vinced Wolf of it privately. 


We shall with great pleasure gratify our readers with the learned 
and elegant Essay de (’ Improvisation Poétique chez les Anciens. 


The Notice of the 2nd Edition of Hermann de Metris came 
too late for this No. 


We shall continue Bentley’s Emendations on Aristophanes in 
our next. 


The Westminster Prologue and Epilogue of this year will 


appear in a correct form in our next. 


Observations on Livy, and Mr. W.’s other articles shall have an 
early insertion. 
Numirtor on Juvenal came too late for the present No. 


F.R. 5. is informed that we do not recollect that any of Stan- 
ley’s Notes on Callimachus were ever printed. He collected the 
Fragments of Callimachus, which Dr. Bentley saw in MS. 
Bentley’s enemies did not scruple to say that he stole the greater 
part of his Notes on Callimachus from Stanley’s papers. ‘This 
charge was answered in the Tract we have reprinted im our six or 
eight last Nos. Stanley’s MS. Notes on Callimachus are pre- 
served in the British Museum. 


i a eee 





CORRECTIONS AND ERRORS. 


PAGE LINE 
No. XXVI. 368 — ult. for deJlétre read den étre 


452 — 17 — Garasonii — Garatonii 

ib. — 24 — Grese — Graefe, 

No. XXVIE. 55 — 12 — compellent — compellant 

ib, — 27 — Juanonico — Saxonico 

10. — 28 — scripsit. —_ scripsit, 

190 — 20 ,— situation — _ station 

193 -- 1 — authors. — anthors, 

195 — 10 — of the greatest 
200 — 17 — even that which 
202 — 3 — them — the latter 

ibh— 5 — them — it 

ib, — 15 — itis true, at sca, 
204. — 17 — soon frustrated 
209 — 4 — Nearchus,) δ᾽ dele ) after Arrian 
ib, — 5 — only — merely 

ib. — note-- APAKIKHS — APABIKHS 

215 -- 8 — was ἃ perpetual 
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In the course of the ensuing Spring (1817) will be published, in three royal 
octavo Volumes, 


THE 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DECAMERON ; 


OR 
TEN DAYS’ PLEASANT DISCOURSE, 


UPON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE EARLY STATE OF 
THE FINE ARTS, TYPOGRAPHY, AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. T. F. DIBDIN. 

ee 
CONDITIONS OF SUBSCRIBING. 


The Public are aware that it was the intention of the Author to have 
confined his Work within two Volumes; but, as is frequently and 
indeed generally the case, a quantity of matter has been collected 
the extent of which was not foreseen, and the nature of which is pre- 
sumed to be too interesting to abridge or suppress. ‘The ornaments 
have increased in the same proportion. Jt has therefore become abso- 
lutely necessary to encroach upon a third Volume, which, with copious 
Indexes, will certainly conclude the Work. This arrangement, how- 
ever, is made with no view of increasing the original Price, which 
continues the same ; namely, 71. i7s. 6d. for the small paper, and 457. 
15s. for thelarge. The only method left for the Author to meet the 
serious increase of expeuce, unavoidably attendant upon such enlarge- 
ment of pian, has been to fix, upon every remaining copy, on the day 
of publication, an additional Guinea and a Half; that is to say, 92. 
Qs. for the 3 volumes complete. In the mean time, the price will 
continue as before. The Publication will unquestionably appear in 
the course of the ensuing spring. 

The Subscription for the Large Paper Copies is full; and of the 
Small, one half of the number is already engaged. The Work has 
been at the Shakspeare press for the last ten months, and is executed 
in a manner which has never been exceeded by any publication from 
the same distinguished quarter. The artists engaged upon the Plates, 
whether upon Copper or Wood, will be found to have shown them- 
selves worthy of the reputation they have long enjoyed; and upwards 
of 20001. already expended upon these embellishments may give 
some idea of their number and excellence. 

It is particularly requested that subscribers send their names (post 
paid) to Mr. R. Triphook, Bookseller, Old Bond-street, or to Messrs. 
J.and A. Arch, 61, Cornhill, or to Mr. Major, 18, Skinner-street, Snow 
Hill. One third of the Subseription (2/, 12s. 6d.) is expected to be 
paid at the time of subscribing. 
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A: 


Account of particular books sold by 
auction from Mr. Lunn’s collection, 
Xiv, 343 
Achilles, a place called “ The course 
of Achilles,” xiii, 21 
———~-— his body ransomed by the 
Greeks, xiii, 25 
Adonis, the same as Osiris, xiv, 166 
Adulari, xiii, 426 : 
Adversaria Literaria, No. viii. xiii, 196 
—No. 1x. 438—No. x. xiv, 381 
fEschines, coincidence between, and 
Camden, xiii, 165 
fElianum, de Historia Animalium, 
Emendationes in, xiii, 445 
, Stackhousii Emendationes 
in, xiv, 289 
/Betes, founder of the city Aa, xiii, 33 
4Ethon, name assumed by Ulysses on his 
return to Ithaca, xiv, 2 

fEneas, his possessions spared by the 
Greeks, xiv, 45 

Agamemnon, called Jupiter, and Jupi- 
ter, Agamemnon—a common piece 
of flattery among the ancients, xiv, 
38 


-.----.-- 








, in the account of his 
death, Homer differs from the tra- 
gedians, xiii, 37 

᾿Ακτὴ, Xili, 406 

Alexander the Great, the Macedonian 
Lion, xiii, 2 

Alexandrie, grande colonne de, inscrip- 
tion sur, xiii, 152 

Alcaic and Sapphic Metres, on the, xiv, 
361 

Althanus, river, persons who came to 

, cousult. the oracles, washed them- 

selves in its waters, xiv, 35 
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Alexis, coincidence between, and 
Locke, xiii, 165 

Altu vox, Xili, 424 } 

Amphilochus, pyiest of Apollo, his 
death, xiv, 2 ssCH 

᾿Αμύμων, xiii, 161 ᾿Αμφιθετὸς, αἰ, 162 

᾿Αμφὶ, xiil, 161 ᾿Αμφιφορεὺς, ib, 

Anonymi Epigramma, xiii, 439 

᾿Αναβρύχω, Xiv, 86 ‘i 

Eis”Avvay καὶ Μαρίαν, xill, 443 

᾿Αντιαάσκω, XIV, 281 ‘ 

Arcadians, according to Pliny, assumed 
the form of a wolf by magical incan- 
tations, xiv, 4 ' 

Arrows, analogy with serpents, xiv, 27 

Arisbu, or Batea, daughter to Teucer, 
xiv, 47 

Argo, the ship, built of the celebrated 
oracular oaks, cut down in the forest 
of Dodona, xiv, 48 

Aristotle, a passage in the Poetics of, 
xiii, 47 ; 

Aristotelis Pepli Fragmenium, Xiv, 172 

Aristophanes, Prof, Voss on the Clouds 
of, xiv, 277 ne 

Aristophanis, de Carminibus Commen- 
tarius, xiii, 33—Pars τι. 369—Pars 
111.. Xivy 225 A ‘ 

Aristophanem, Bentleii Emend, ined. 
in, xiii, 132, 336. xiv, 130 

Arati Diosemcia,Nota et Cure Sequen- 
tes in, a Thoma Forster, xiv, 368 

Athenians, military valor of, xiii, 514 

Athenienses, Epitaphium in, qui ad Po- 
tidexam ceciderunt, xiv, 185 

Athens, compared with Lacedewmon, 
xiil, 312 

“Arn, Kiv, 252 

Audax, xiii, 424 

Auxiliary Verbs, on the Greck, 


xili, 
355 4 





Axiomata Historico-Critica de Raritate 

Librorum, xiii, 199 
B. 

Bacon, coincidence between, and Plu- 
tarch, xiii, 166—Denham and Pope, 
xiii, 168 

Baius, pilot to Ulysses, xiv, 16 

Barnes, Joshua, Catalogue of 
Works, xiii, 362 

Barkeri, E. H. Epistola ad Th. Gais- 
fordium, de fragmentis poetarnum 
minorum Gr. xiii, 169, 381. xiv, 285 

, Epist. secunda ad G. H. 
Scheferum de quibusdam Lex. vett. 
Glossis, xiv, 294 

Bards, ancient, their honorable fune- 
tions, xiv, 354 

Bentleii Emendationes Inedite in Aris- 
tophanem, xiii, 132, 336. xiv, 130 

——— Emendat. MSS. in Sophoclem, 
Theocr., Bionem, Moschum, Nican- 
drum, et Callimachum, xiii, 244 — 

Bellamy, Mr. Answer to the Bishop of 
St. David's, xili, 226 

Beresford, H. 5. Cambridge Prize 
Poem for 1816, xiv, 153 

Biblical Criticism, xiii, 189, 365. xiv, 
56 


his 





and Classical Criticism, xiii, 
417 





Synonyma, No. v. xiv, 241 
Bibliographical Decameron, Prospectus 
of Mr. Dibdin’s, xiv, 397 

Βιβρώσκω, xiv, 281 


Blood, supposed to be the food of De- . 


mons, xiii, 288 

British Islands, asserted by the Scho- 
liast in Lycophron to be the “ Islands 
of the Blest,” xiv, 41 

Britons, ancient, probably received 
their mythology from the Phoenici- 
aus, xiii, 421 

Brotherhood, law of, in Peru, xiii, 308 

Brown, W. L., 8.8.7. D., ἄς, Ora- 
tio ad Marchionem de Huntly, &c, 
xiv, 126 

Bryant, Mr. Jacob, his Theory re- 
specting the Troad, xiv, 411 

Butler, coincidence between, 
Pope, xiii, 168 

Cc 


and 


Calamities, anticipation of, xiv, 311 

Cassandra, translated from the Greek 
of Lycophron, by Viscount Royston, 
MHS) Le χὶν, 1 

» prophecies of, xiii, 2—mur- 
dered by Clytemnestra at the same 
time with Agamemnon, xiv, 50 

Casaubon, Isaac, his Greek composi- 
tion, xii, 184 





NO. XXVIII. ΟἹ. Jl. 


40] 


Camden, coincidence between, and 
AEschines and Euripides, xiii, 165 
Cambridge Prize Poems for 1816, xiv, 
153, 187, 346 
Tripos for 1816, xiv, 162 

Calchas, death of, xiv, 1 

Carian Soldiers, the first who served 
other States in the capacity of mer- 
cenaries, xiv, 51 

Children, their treatment in religious 
rites by the Zabii, xiii, 287 

Chaos, xiv, 120—divided by the Cre- 
ator into Heaven and Earth, ib, 

Cicero, coincidence between, and Diod. 
Sic. and Pope, xiii, 167—Milton, ib. 

Ciceronis M. T. de Officiis Libri iii. 
juxta ed. Heusingerorum, xiii, 191 

Cimmerians, site of their nation, xiv, 
16 

Circean Hills are in Latium, not far 
from Alba, xiv, 45 

Clearchus, coincidence between, and 
Locke, xiii, 165 

Classical Criticism, xiii, 74, 252 

Clete, city of, built by Clete the Ama- 

zou, companion of Penthesilea, xiv, 

32 

Collatio Codicis Harleiani 5670 cum 
Odyssea Edit. Ernest. xiii, 107. xiv, 
80, 333 

Colomesii, Pauli, Opuscula, xiii, 433 

Comosarya, monument of, xiii, 129 

Corrections in the common Translation 
of the New Testament, xiv, 148, 374 

Corcyra, formerly called Drepane, 
from Apéravoy, a scythe, and the re- 
lative tradition of, xiv, 19 

Correspondents, Notes to, xiii, 219, 
467. xiv, 224, 695 

Cowley, coincidence between, 
Pope, xiii, 168, 169 

Communication, manual, among the 
Mexicans, xiii, 306 

Cretic, perhaps unusual in the genuine 
works of Phedrus, xiii, 368 

Crombie, Yr. Answer to his Remarks 
on the Notice of his Gymnasium, 
ΧΙ, 422 

Crotona, inhabitants of, assisted the 
Trojans in murdering the fugitives 
of an Athenian tribe, who took re- 
fuge in the Temple of Minerva, xiv, 
31 

Cure Posteriores, xiv, 357 

Cycnus, son of Apollo or Neptune, his- 
tory of, xili, 93 


and 


Ὠ. 
Darkness, placed by Burke among the 
sources of the sublime, xiil, 8 
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Aqdovxos, in the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
XIV, 167 

1) Ewes, Simonds, Viro Gravissimo J. 
Davies, 5. I’. P. xiv, 55 

Denham, coincidence between, and 
Cicero and Pope, xiii, 168 

Dead Bodies, religiously imputed de- 
filement from, xiv, 245 

Deity the, belief of Anaxagoras and 

furipides respecting, xiv, 119 

Δεκάκλινος, xiii, 407 

Δηλέομαι, only occurs in a passive or 
middle form, with the active sense, 
xiii, 114 

Dibdin, Rev. T. F., Prospectus of the 
Bibliographical Decameron, xiv, 397 

Diodorus Siculus, cvincidence  be- 
tween, and Cicero and Pope, xiii, 
167 

Diogenes Laertius, coincidence be- 
tween, and Dryden, xiii, 1466—Seri- 
verius, ib,—Pope, ib. 

Diomede, Island of, after his death, 
guarded by birds from the approach 
of all strangers, xiv, 10—a statue, 
erected to him on a pedestal formed 
of the stones of ‘Troy walls, 11—his 
statue, when cast into the sea, re- 
turned to its pedestal, 12 

Dicte, ἃ mountain of Crete, xiv, 47 

Drummond, Sir W. Reply to his Re- 
marks on the History of Balaam, 
XIV, 65 








: Περὶ τοῦ Φοίνικος, 
Kiv, 319 

Druidical rites bear great affinity to 
those of the Persians and Indians, 
xIv, 351 

Dunbar, G, Classical Criticism, xiii, 
74 

Duport, James, his Greek Composition, 
ΧΙ], 184 


Ε. 

Eclectic System of Philosophy, xiv, 169 

Egyptian Dialects, the study of, fashion- 

able about 1783, in Denmark, xiii, 
61 

*Eloxw, xiv, 281 

Elean Inscription, xiii, 113 

Elgin Marbles, xiv, 98 

Lleusinian Mysteries, gradual corrup- 
tion of, xiv, 168—inelnded in the 
proscription of Theodosius the 
Great, xiv, 169—Notice of Ouva- 
roff on the, xiii, 399, xiv, 165 

᾿Εμβατεύω, xiii, 162 

Lingelbreth’s Fragmenta Basmarico- 
Coptica, xiil, 61 

᾿Βντάφιον, Xili, 407 

Lpitaphs, on, xii, 351 

Kpitaphium in Athenienses, qui ad Po- 
tidwam ceciderunt, xiv, 185 
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IN DEX. 


Ἕπτάκλιον, xiii, 409 

Ἐπιποταμίδες, ᾿Εφνδριάδες, ᾿Επιμηλώήδες, 
not in Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, 
xiv, 218 

Erasmi error jocularis, xiii, 442 

Ἔσδρομὴ, Xiil, 410 

Etienne, H. Mots ou omis ou inexacte- 
ment expliqués par, xiii, 161, 406. 
xiv, 280 

Euripides, coincidence between, and 
Camden, xiii, 165 

——. , on the Philosophical Senti- 
ments of, xiv, 112, 305 

————, free from ambition, xiv, 
313 

Εὐριπίδον Φοίνισσαι, Shitz’s Edition, 
Notice of, xiii, 169 

Eunuchum Terentii, Prologus in, a 
Phil, Melanehthon, xiv, 355 


F, 
Futes, children of the Ocean, and 
Daughters of Night, xiii, 17 
Forster Th.—Notax et Cure sequentes 
in Arati Diosemea, xiv, 368 
Franck, Prof. Remarks on the Oriental 
MSS. in the Royal Library at Mu- 
nich, xiv, 541 
Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica, 
gelbreth’s, Notice of, xii, 61 


En- 


G. 

Gail, J. B. Remarques sur des Mots 
ou omis on inexactement expliqués 
par H, Etienve, xiii, 101, 406. xiv, 
280 

Gagnierii Jo. Ecloga, in laudem prin- 
cipis Wallie, xiv, 248 

Gaisfordium Th, Epistola E. H. Bar- 
keri ad, de fragm. Poet. Minor, Gr. 
ΧΙ, 169, S81. xiv, 285 

Generation, theory of, xiv, 305 

Γηράω, γηράσκω, xiv, 280 

Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson’s epitaph on, 
ΧΙ, 354 

Goats, reputed sacred animals by the 
Zabii, xiii, 289 

Goddesses, Heathen, representing the 
passive principle of Nature, xiv, 45 

Gottingen Journal, report of Vincent’s 
Voyage of Nearchus, xiv, 208 — 

Greek Adverbs, derivation of, xiii, 75 

—--— Chorus, gender of, χη, 79 

— article, illustration of its ad- 
vantage, xii, 186 

——— Composition, proposal for a 
critical History of respectable ex- 
ercises in, xill, 184 

——— and Latin Accents, No, iv. 
ΧΗ, 124 

——— Language, Observations oa 
some idioms of the, by W. Neilson, 
xl, 355 





INDEX. 


Greek Testament, words in the, formed 
from the Latin, xiv, 385 

——— Polytheism, absurdities of, co- 
vertly attacked by Euripides, xiv, 
115 

——— Ode, xiv, 356 

Guebres, descended from the ancient 
Zabii, xiii, 289 

Gwawd Ludd y Mawr, xiii, 420 


Hallelujah, word known to the Ame- 
rican Indians, xiv, 245 

Harieiani, Collatio Codicis, cum 
Odyssea Ed. Ernest. xiii, 107. xiv, 
80, 333 

Hastings, Guarreno, etatis 82, xiil, 
17 

Hails, ΤΡ, A. Hebrew Criticism, xiil, 
49 

Head Master of a public school, requi- 
sites for the situation, xiv, 190 

Hebrew Criticism, xiii, 49, 435. xiv, 
108 

Hector, his spirit translated after death 
to the Islands of the Blest, xiv, 41 

Hercules, his mode of destroying the 
monster appointed to sacrifice He- 
sione, ΧΙ, 11 

Hippolyte Taurellea Mantuane Epis- 
tola ad Balthasarem Castilionem 
maritum suum, xiil, 440 

Hollund, Dr. description of the pre- 
sent state of Tempe, xiii, 179 

Hore Pelasgice, on the, xiv, 56 

Houses in Sparta, regulations con- 
cerning their structure, xiii, 310 

Human Character, Inquiry into the 
causes of the diversity of, in various 
nations, ages, and individuals, by 
Professor Scott, No, Vill. xiii, 305 


I. 

‘Tepopdvrns, Ἱεροκήρυξ, in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, xiv, 167 

Ἱερομνημονεύειν, ἹΙερομνήμων, xiv, 282 

Imuges, dedicated to the Sun and other 
celestial orbs, by the Zabii, xiii, 
286 

Imitative Versificution, ancient and mo- 
dern, Inquiry into the Nature and 
Efficacy of, No. 111. xiii, 273 

Inscription on a block of white marble 
in the wall of a church among the 
ruins of Cyretiz, xiv, 339 

Inopus, a river of Delos, overflows at 
the same time as the Nile, xiv, 9 

Informatus, xiit, 193 

Inquiry into the causes of the Diversity 
of Human Character in various ages, 
nations, and individuals, by Prof. 
Scott, No. ναι, xiii, 305 
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Ionisms, sparingly used by the tragic 
poets, xiii, 3 
phigenta, contradictory accounts of 
her fate, xiii, 21 : 
, Italy, islands on the west of, peopled 
with monkeys by Jupiter, after the 
overthrow of the giants, xiv, 15 


— 
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as 

Jewel’s Apologia Ecclesia Anglicane, 
No. 11. on Smith's Greek Version of, 
xiii, 183 ; 

Jones, J. on the Hore Pelasgice, x1v, 
56 

Johnson allows that an image may be 
undefined, without being incorrect, 
xiii, 8 ) 

Joddrell, R. P. Latin Poem—Effodi- 
untur opes, xill, 394 

Juno, wounded by Hercules, xiii, 14— 
named Gorgas, παρὰ τὴν γοργότητα, 
from the power of producing fright, 
xiv, 49 τὰ 

Jupiter wrestled with Hercules, x11, 
4i—termed Cerdylas, because the 
source of all gain, xiv, 37 

Juvenal, coincidence between, and 
Pope, xiii, 167 
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K. 
Klotzii, C. A. Libellus de felici audae 
cia Horatii, xiii, 291 
Knight, Mr. R. P. Commentary on the 
Elean Inscription, xiii, 113 
Κωνίσα, xiv, 294 


L. 

Latin Poem, xiii, 394 

Law of Brotherhood in Peru, xiii, 508 

Lettsom, Ὁ. N. his Cambridge Prize 
Poems for 1816, xiv, 346 

Lennep, Professor, on a passage of Pro- 
pertins, xiii, 415. xiv, 216 

Leucophrys, the ancient name of ‘Tene- 
dos, xiii, 29 

Legione Manliana, Dr. Vincent's Tract 
de, xiv, 192 

Leda, Fable of, its origin, xiii, 14 

Letronne, A. Analyse du premier vo- 
lume du Pausanias de Μ. Clavier, 
xili, 316 

Leake, Colonel, Lettres sur quelques 
inscriptions remarquables, addressées 
a M. le Prof, Prevost, xiil, 152—In- 
scription on a block of white marble 
in the wall ofa Church among the 
ruins of Cyretie, xiv, 339 

Literary Intelligence, xiii, 202, 449. 
xiV, 219, 386 

Διμνακὶς, not in H, Stephens’ Thesaurus, 
xiv, 217 
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Locke, coincidence between, and Alexis 
and Clearchus, xili, 165 

Longinus, coincidence between, and 
Ovid and Milton, xiii, 167 

coincidence between, and 
Young, xili, 166 

Λωτίζω, xiv, 88 

Luciani, Loci quidam emendati atgue 
explanati, a Jo. Seager, xiii, 71. xiv, 
77 

Lunn, Mr. account of particular Books 
sold by auction, froim his collection, 
xiv, 343 

Lycophron’s Cassandra, Lord Royston’s 
Translation of, xiil, 1. xiv, 1 

Lycophron, one of the seven poets, 
named the Pleiades, xiii, 3—pecnu- 
liarly conversant in the works of the 
tragedians, xiii, 7 

Lycurgus, his object in framing the 
Jaws of Sparta, xiii, 310 





M. 

Mahomet, Cambiidge Prize Poem, xiv, 
155 

Maltby, Dr. Notice of his edition of 

Morell’s Yhesaurus Prosodiacus, xiv, 

85 i 

Muitiaire's editions of the Latin poets, 
deficient in the Indices, xiii, 80 

Manuscripts, Classical, Biblical, and 
Biblico-Orientak, ‘No. vii. xiv, 102 

Markham, Dr. bis lectures at West- 
minster School, xiv, 193 

Μάνος, xiv, 90 

Medea, xiv, 21 

Meditari, its derivation, xiii, 194 

Menagii Distichon Grecum, unde sum- 
tum, xiii, 438 

Melanchthon, Phil. Prologus in Eunu- 
chum ‘Terentii, xiv, 355 

Mexicans, state of the, when the Spa- 
niards invaded America, xiii, 306 

Μελίτη, generally short, xiv, 33 

Military profession, among the Mexi- 
caus, xii, 307 

Wilton, his censure on John Tzetzes, 
xiii, 7 

coincidence. between, and Se- 
neca, xiii, 167—Cicero, ib.—Longi- 
nus and Ovid, ib. 

Mithra, rites of, appeared at Rome 
under 'l'rajan, xiv, 169 

Morals, state of, at Sparta, xiii, 312 

Morell’s Thesaurus Prosodiacus, &c. 
xiv, 85 

Momi Miscellanea Subseciva, No. tv. 
xiii, 80 

Myrtilus, flang by Pelops into the sea, 
xiti, 19 
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INDEX. 


Mysticism, influence of, in all Pagan 
systems of Theology, xiv, 350 


N. 

Nares, Rev. R., Life of Dr. Vincent, 
ΧΙ; 221. xiv, 190 

Napoleon in itsulam Sancte Helenz 
ablegatus, xiv. 187 

Ναιεταάσκω, xiv, 280 

Nauplius, the Father of Palamede, in- 
cited the Wives of the Grecian Prin- 
ces to rebel against their Husbands, 
xili, 31 

Necrology, xiv, 190 

Neilson, W. Observations on some 
Idioms of the Greek Language, xiii, 
955 

New Testament, corrections in the com- 
mon Translation of the, xiii, 145. 
xiv, 148, 374 

Note et Cure Sequentes in Arati Dio- 
semea, a Th. Forster, xiv, 368 


ΘᾺ 

Observations on Mr. Roberts's Reply to 
Sir W. Drummond, xiv, 337 

Odyssey, Observations on the 24tfi 
Book of, xiii, 122 

Odyssea, Collatio Codicis Harleiani 
5674 cum, Edit. Ernest. 1760, xiii, 
107. xiv, 80, 333 

Odysseum Proxontorium, Ulysses built 
there a temple to Hecate, that he 
might appease the spirit of Hecuba, 
Xiv, 33 

Ginone slew herself from grief at the 
death-wound of Paris, xiii, 12 

“Oroxepijs, xiv, 281 

Onga, or Oga, the Goddess mentioned 
in fictitious Inscriptions, xiv, 43 

“Opis, xiv, 90 

Osiris, the same as Adonis, xiv, 166 

Ossian’s Temora, Part τ. xiv, 269 

Ouvaroff on the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
Notice of, xiii, 399. xiv, 165 

Ovid, coincidence between, and Lon- 
ginus and Milton, xiii, 167 


Pagan World, Remarks on the Simi- 
larity of Worship that prevailed in 
different parts of the, xili, 410. xiv, 
350 \ 

Painting among the Mexicans, xiii, 306 

Pallene, a Peninsula of Macedonia, 
formerly called Phlegra, xiv, 52 .. 

Palm-tree, according to the Oriental 
writers, an emblem of man, xiv, 319 

: Male and Female, xiv, 320 

Paris, asserted by several authors to 
have carried a visionary resemblance 
of Heien to Troy, xiii, 15—recorded 
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by some to have been nursed by a 
she-bear, 16 

Parallel Passages in authors ancient 
and modern, xili, 165 

Paxumus, de duodecim modis Vene- 
reis, xiii, 45 

Pausanias de M. Clavier, Analyse du 
premier volume de, par A. Le- 
tronne, xiii, 316 

Parsees of Persia, descended from the 
ancient Zabii, xiii, 289 

Πάρος, προπάροιθε, πάροιθε, xiv, 284 

Πέλω, xiv, 280 

Πήματα, κήδεα, xiv, 282 

Peru, jaw of brotherhood in, 
308 


xiil, 





, state of, when invaded by the 
Spaniards, xiii, 308 

Peruvian art of recorded communica- 
tion, xiii, 308 

Penelope, antiquated scandal respect- 
ing, xiv, 20 

Pearson's, Bp. Minor Tracts chronolo- 
gically arranged, xiii, 91 

Phenix, blinded by his father, but re- 
stored to sight by Chiron, xiii, 32 

Phenix, the bird, xiv, 321—opinion 
of the Christian fathers respecting 
the, 323—not unknown to the Jews, 

Phedri, Sulii, Fabule Nove et Ve- 
teres, Notice of, xiii, 367 

— Fabule Nove, xiv, 381 

Φοίνικος, περὶ τοῦ, Xiv, 319 

Φορεέσκω, χὶν, 9281 

Φιάλη, xiii, 164 

Pithecusz, iwhabitants of the islands 
on the West of Italy, xiv, 15 

Pleiades, seven poets, xiii, 3 

Plato, coincidence between, and Pope, 
xiii, 165 

Plutarch, coincidence between, and 
Bacon, xiii, 166—Pope, ib. 

Poetarum Minorum Gr. de Fragmentis, 
a Th. Gaisfordio editis, xiii, 169, 381 

Politianus Plagiarius, xiii, 439 

Podualirius, buried in Italy, near the 
Cenotaph of Calchas, xiv, 34: 

Pole, or Pola, a city of [stria, built by 
the Colchians dispatched by Metes to 
recover Medea, xiv, 33 

Pope, coincidence between, and Plato, 
xiii, 165 — Plutarch, 166 — Diog. 
Laert. and Scriverius, ib.—Diod. 
Sic. and Cicero, 167—Seneca, ib.— 
Juvenal, ib.—Bacon and Denham, 
168 — Cowley, ib. — Butler, ib.— 
Wollaston, ib. 

Ποταμηΐς, not in H. Stephens’ Lexicon, 
xiv, 217 

Propertius, Professor Lennep’s Cone 
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jecture on a passage in, xiii, 415. 
xiv, 216 

Prepositions, ou the Greek, xiii, 357 

Prevost, Prof. P. Lettres adressées ἃ, 
par M. le Colonel Leake, sur quel- 
ques inscriptions remarquables, xiii, 
152 

Precious Stones, supernatural lustre of, 
xiv, 242 

Presentations and Congratulatory Odes, 
recited at Oxford, June 1814, at the 
visit of the Prince Regent, and their 
Imperial. and Royal Majesties the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia, xiv, 91 

Ψαγδὰν, xiv, 88 

Pythagoreans and Platonists, accused of 
sorcery, by a Protestant Divine of 
the 17th century, xiv, 170 ὕ 


R. 

Remarks on the Oriental MSS. in the 
Royal Library at Munich, by Prof. 
Franck, xiv, 341 

Roberts, P. Reply to Sir W. Drume 
mond’s Remarks on the history of 
Balaam, xiv, 65—Observations on 
his Reply, xiv, 337 

Romulus and Remus, twin lions, xiv, 43 

Royston, Lord Viscount, his translation 
of Lycophron’s Cassandra, xiii, 1. 
xiv, 1 

Rusca, P., Oratio in Solemni Inauguras 
tione Emule Lat. Soc.Lugd. habita, 
&¢. xiv, 260 


5. 

Samothrace, on the Deities of, xiv, 59 

Samothracian Mysteries, Minister of the 
Gods, named Camillus, xiii, 19 

continued till the 
3rd century, xiv, 59 

St. Helena, Greek epigram on, xiii, 
198 

Sabians of Arabia, descended from the 
ancient Zabii, xiii, 289 

Sculiger, Josephus Justus, his Greek 
composition, xiii, 184 

Scott, Professor, Inquiry into the 
Causes of the Diversity of Human 
Character in various Nations, Ages, 
and Individuals, No. vitt, xiii, 305 . 

Scriverius,coincidence between,and Di- 
ogenes Laertius and Pope, xiii, 166 

Scylla, destroyed by Hercules, and 
restored to life by her father, xiii, 
11 

Scape-goat, and analogous customs, xiv, 
246 

Schaferum, G. H. Barkeri Epist. Se- 
cunda ad, xiv, 294 
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Schelling, F. W. J. Notice cf his 
Treatise on the Deities of Samo- 
thrace, xiv, 59 

Serinum Insule, on the western coast 
of Italy, xiv, 13 

Seager J. Loci quidam Luciani, ewen- 
dati atque explanati, xiii, 71. Pars 
Iv. xiv, 77 

Seals made of worm-eaten wood, used 
by the ancients before the invention 
of cutting metal or gems, xiv, 6 

Seneca, coincidence between, and Mil- 
ton, xiii, 167—Pepe, ib. 

Spa, xiii, 163 

Shitz, C. G. Notice of his edition of 
Ἑὐριπίδου Φοίνισσαι, xiii, 177 

ἸΣίδη, σίδιον, malus punica, xiv, 87 

Skripi, Inscription at, xii, 591 

Slaves, treatment of, in Athens and 
Sparta, xiii, 315 

Smith’s Greek Version of Jewel's Apo- 
Jogia Ecclesie Anglicane, xiii, 183 

Sodalis, xiii, 428 

Soul of the world, xiv, 119 

—— human, the immortality ascribed 
toit by Euripides, xiv, 124 

Socrates, explanation of the satire of 
Aristophanes on, xiv, 277 

Sparta, houses in, regulations concern- 
ing their structure, xiii, 310 

-- contrast between its laws and 
those of Athens, xiil, 313 

Stackhousii, J. emendationes in Alia- 

. num, xiii, 445. xiv, 289 

Stephens, H. Mots omis, &c. indigués 
par J. B. Gail, xiii, 101, 406. xiv,280 

—— Greek Thesaurus, Advertise- 
ment to the new edition, xiii, 202 

Sun, ancient opinion of its substance, 
xiv, 396 

Symbolical Representations in the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, xiv, 170 





T. 
Τάφος, xiii, 164 
Tempe, description of the present state 
of, by Dr. Holland, xiii, 179 
» roche a, en Thessalié, in- 
scription sur, xiii, 156 
5 assimilated with St. Vin- 
cent’s Rocks, below Bristol, xiii, 179 
Theseus, tveacherously murdered by 
_ Lycomedes, xiv, 48 
Theologics, most of the ancient, begin 
with a combat and a fall, xiv, 165 
Θηρίον, xiv, 281 
Θράκη, 7, xiii, 410 ἢ 
Torches, used in the Eleusiwian Mys- 
teries and the sacrifices to Proscr- 
pine, xiv, 40 
Triposes, Essay on, xiii, 83 ‘ 
Troilus, beloved by Achilles, and slain 
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in consequence of his insensibility, 
xili, 27 

Tweddell’s Greek Prose preserved, xiii, 
188 

Tweddell, on a Greek Epigram by, xiii, 


49 
U. 

Ulysses, his death by his son Telego- 
nus, Xiv, 91 

——— made a treaty with AEneas, 
xiv, 45 

Unity, poetical, xiv, 274 

University intended to have been found- 
ed at Durham, xiii, 82 





‘* Vale of Tempe,” an erroneous appel- 
lation, xiii, 179 

Van Ess, Charles, German translation 
of the New Testament, xiv, 328 

Versification, Ymitative, ancient and 
modern, Inquiry into the Nature and 
Efficacy of, xiii, 273 

Venus, called Zerinthian, from a Ca- 
vern in Thrace, xiv, 3 

Vincent, WW. Guarreno Hastings, xiii, 
177 

Life of Dr., xiii, 291. xiv, 

190—his contributions to the British 
Critic, 211—on the origination of 
the Greek verb, 194—-commentary 
on Arrian’s Voyage of Nearchus, 
195—Defence of public education, 
202,—controversy with Mr. Bryant, 
212—-promotion by Lord Sidmouth, 
203 

Vodhena, Inscription on a Soros at, 
Kili, 334 

Voss, Professor, on the Clouds of Ari- 
stophanes, xiv, 276 


Wakefield, Mr. Remarks on his Tripos, 
ΧΕΙ, 84 

Wait, D. G. Remarks on the Simi- 
larity of Worship, in the Pagan 
World, xiii, 410. xiv, 350 

Westminster Prologue to Phormio, xiii, 
119 

— Epilogue to do., ib. 

Wollaston, coincidence between, and 
Pope, xiii, 168 

World, eternity of the, maintained by 
the Zabii, xiii, 286 

DG 

Young, coincidence between, and Ba- 

con, xiii, 166 


᾿ Zabii, on the ancient, xiii, 284—wor- 


shippers of fire, 285—Preadamites, 
286 

Zabianism, traces of, among the Hin- 
doos, Chinese, Mexicans, and other 
nations to the South, xiii, 289 
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MYSTICAL POETRY OF THE PERSIANS. 





OF two Persian Odes, praising God in the extraordinary language 
of the Swf sect, a French translation in manuscript lately fell 
into my hands. The original author was Aga Seid Ahmed, of 
Ispahan ; and the ingenious translator, Monsieur Jouannin, first 
interpreter to the late embassy at the Persian court, under General 
De Gardane. As these poems are not only of indisputable au- 
thenticity, but very excellent specimens of that mysticism so preva- 
lent among the Persians, they seem not unworthy of a place in the 
Classical Journal, which occasionally devotes some of its valuable 
pages to communications on the subject of oriental literature. 
They will be found to illustrate, in a remarkable degree, Sir 
William Jones’s admirable discourse ‘‘On the Mystical Poetry of 
the Persians and Indians,” (Asiat. Researches, Vol. iii.) which almost 
wholly consists of a religious allegory, figuratively expressing the 
fervor of devotion, or the ardent love of created spirits toward 
their beneficent Creator ; ‘‘ though it seems,” says he, ‘‘ to contain 
only the sentiments of a wild and voluptuous libertinism.” In the 
vocabulary of the Sufi poets, Sir William observes, wine invariably 
signifies devotion ; sleep is explained by meditation on the divine 
perfections ; perfume by hope of the divine favor; kisses and em- 
braces are the raptures of piety; tdolaters, infidels, and libertines, 
are men of the purest religion; and their idol is the Creator him- 
self; the favern is an oratory; beauty the perfection of the Su- 
preme Being; wantonness, mirth, and incbriety, mean religious 
ardor and abstraction from all terrestrial thoughts. By means of 
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this vocabulary, many sonnets of Héfiz, which, to the uninitiated, 
appear merely Anacreontic, amorous, or bacchanalian, may be in- 
terpreted into sublime effusions of enthusiastic devotion. In the 
two following poems, Seid Ahmed, with the true spirit of a Sufi, 
regards the fire-worshippers and Christians as only paying homage 
under different forms of worship, to the same great and sole 
Divinity ; whilst, by the common Muselmans they are regarded as 
absolute pagans and idolaters, In that great and sole Divinity, 
whom M. Jouannin’s translation entitles Yehowa, we instantly 
recognise the Almighty, “Jehovah, Jove, or Lord!” D. V. 


i 


ODE 1. 


O Thou, for whom my heart and my life incessantly offer them- 
selves as a willing sacrifice! allow my soul to pour itself out at thy 
feet. How difficult is it to withdraw our hearts from thy power ! 
how easy to sacrifice our lives on thy footsteps! The road which 
leads to thee is replete with difficulties: the evil of loving thy 
beauty is an evil without remedy. Behold thy slaves! they offer 
thee their hearts and souls: their eyes are fixed on thy movements ; 
their ears are attentive tothy commands. Dost thou desire peace? 
behold our hearts. Dost thou wish for war? here are our lives. 
Last night I wandered about on every side, filled with anxiety and 
glowing with love. At length the ardour which consumed me, 
directed my attention to the temple of the Magi. Remote from 
profane eyes, I beheld a lonesome place, resplendent from divine 
light, but not from waxen torches. I saw, all around, that 
heavenly fire which Moses, the son of Amran, beheld on Mount 
Sinai. In that temple, an aged personage excited the sacred flame ; 
and about the venerable man were arranged the young disciples, 
all of blooming complexions, all with vermilion lips, uttering soft 
language. There might have been heard the sounds of guitars, 
harps, flutes, and tabours. There were delicious fruits and nectar, 
roses, and a thousand other flowers. A youth of dazzling beauty, 
his curling ringlets fragrant with exquisite perfumes, poured out 
the nectar; meanwhile a sweet singer exerted his voice in melo- 
dious strains. The youths and the priests surrounded their vene- 
rable chief, whilst I, concealed in a corner of the temple, blushed 
at beg a Muselman. The aged pontifi asked ‘‘ Who is this 
stranger!” J answered, “Iam a lover, bewildered and forlorn.” 
“ Give to this guest,” said the old man, ‘give him, although unin- 
vited, some of the purest wine.” The fire-worshipping cup-bearer 
poured out a consuming fire: 1 emptied the cup, and instantly all 
traces of religion vanished. I fell intoxicated; and in my delirium 
heard ap unkuown language which cannot be described ; but it ex- 
pressed in words which every member of my frame repeated, and 
which thrilled in every vein—‘‘ Yes, he is alone—he only exists ἃ 
Yehowa is alone; there is none other but he !” 
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ODE 2. 


O my beloved! never will I break the ties which attach me to 
thee, even though the edge of the sword should divide me into 
pieces. Surely a thousand lives would but cheaply purchase one 
half-smile of thy sweet mouth. O my father, no longer advise me 
on the subject of my love! no longer reckon on thy son—he is 
distracted. Well do I know the path that leads to the palace of 
happiness: but what can Ido? Behold, 1 am in chains. One day, 
in a church, I said to a lovely Christian, “Ὁ thou who hast capti- 
vated my heart, who bindest me with the threads of thy sacred 
girdle, when wilt thou discover the true path of Unity? Wilt thou 
not renounce with shame the doctrine of a Trinity in one, sole 
Person? How canst thou believe that the Eternal can have divided 
himself into Father, Son, and Holy Ghost?” She opened her sweet 
lips, and replied, with a fascinating smile, in these charming words : 
‘If thou hadst possessed the secret of the Unity of God, thou 
wouldst not have accused me of infidelity. "The beloved Almighty, 
can he not at once reflect on three mirrors the brilliant rays of his 
divine countenance? Does silk change its nature when thou callest 
it by different names, satin, purple, and velvet?” Such was her 
discourse, when I heard an awful voice proceeding fromthe bells 
of the church, and pronouncing, ‘ Yes! he is alone—he alone 
exists— Yehowa is the only God !” 
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SYRACUSE. 


Proprer floriferi consuetum flumen Anapi, 
Dilectaeque Hyble per dulcia rura, tacetis, 
Sicelides Musz? nullamne Arethusa Camoenam 
Servat adhuc; vitreo quam seepe Theocritus antro 
Nectentemque moras, et molli carmine captam 
Detinuit, vetuitque freti miscerier undis ? 

Ὁ si suave dolens lugubri Moschus avena 
Funereum cantu patrie: decus adderet urbi! 

Jam nulla Adnidum in sacris vestigia lucis 
Apparent, mutique lacus, et Dorica Tempe 
Pierios testata modos: quin occidit omnis 

Gloria Trinacria : jacet urbs, que fertur Athenis 
Haud impar congressa ; jacet, quae nacta tridentis 
Imperium, terreeque potens, sua jura volentes 
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Per populos dabat; angusto nunc limite saxum 
Continet Ortygia, squallorque inhonestus obumbygat. 
Non sic fatidicus ventura canebat Apollo, 

Tunc cum divitiis inhians, et iniqua Syrace 
Stagna nihil metuens, nullo munita labore 
Conditor exiguze fundamina poneret urbis ; 
Parva quidem, sed tuta loco; nam plurima findit 
In latos 5656 unda sinus, duplicesque recessus. 
Fertur et ipsa novis Pallas risisse colonis : 
Palladis aurate primum per templa columne. 
Ad solem fulsere; Dea hinc preesentior urbem 
Enitique dedit paulatim, et viribus auctis 
Crescere ; dum sensim per terram brachia tendens, 
Quatuor amplexa est, a ventis quatuor, arces. 
Tum belii tentare vices, ultroque propinquas 
Solicitare armis gentes; tum foedere victos 
Accipere, et letae commercia jungere pacis. 
Vosque, Syracusas, haud nullo Numine Divum, 
Ad summas vexistis opes, et culmina rerum, 
Illustres Hferoum anime! tu primus ad auras 
Surge, Gelo! tibi enim vicinos fata dedere _ 
Subjicere imperio populos, et Marte secundo 
Poenorum domuisse acies, patriamque tueri. 
Salve, magne Parens urbis! tibi preemia Virtus 
Fert propria, et vivos tumulo circumdat honores. 
Nec te Musa, Hiero, tanto vix fratre minorem 
Transierit, ni Pindaricis super aethera pennis 
Evectum exigua fugerem tenuare Camoena. 

Me, sacra Pieridum nutrix, ante omnia raptat 
Aurea Libertas; illam sancto omine late 
Accipiunt gentes; illa adveniente beatus 

Ridet ager, viget artis honos: ea maxima fovit 
Ingenia, Hermocratemque, et sanguine jura Dioclem 
Firmantem proprio, legesque in morte sacrantem. 
illa etiam, regnandi avidas, rerumque potentes, 
Sola Syracosio confregit milite Athenas. 

Vos, vacui portus, lateque silentia Thapsi 
Littora, senta situ, famaeque oblita vetuste, 

Vos testor, vidistis enim, quae preelia vestram 
Turbarint requiem, quantas induxerit agra 
Ambitio strages, geminique insania belli! 

Nunc quogue (Plemmyrio quamvis sub vertice rarus 
Tendit iter, leviterque secat maria alta phaselus, 
Et, fidei monimenta, cruces circum ostia fulgent) ; 
Nunc etiam antiquas videor mihi cernere classes, 
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Clangoremque haurire tuba, mixtosque tumultus 
Ad pugnam hortantum, et sacrum Peeana canentum, 
Heu nox illa malis et acerbo foeta dolore, 

Cum jam Cecrepidum res fractae; et Luna, labores 
Insolitos perpessa, fuga dare terga vetabat! 

Longe alii motus animorum, ubi non sua puppes 
Serta coronarunt, et jam clamore secundo 
Pandentes velorum alas, Salamine relicta, 
Sicanium letis onerarunt classibus equor. 

Nunc, pro cantu alacri, pro spe, plausuque suorum, 
Exercet vigiles effosso in carcere luctus 

Insopita fames; quin tela arsere diei 

Pestifera, infecitque auras spirabile letum. 

Nec tamen has inter strages furiasque trivmphi, 
Nullus honor Musis; Graiz meminisse Camoena 
Profuit afflictis ; teneraque Euripidis’ arte 

Molliti dominorum animi, laxzeque catene. 

Ecce autem invigilans urbi irrequieta Tyrannis 
Vincla movet super; et Siculis juga dura minatur. 
Cui non Lautumie, cui non dolus iste barathri 
Auditus? Claustrumque, et mons excisus in aurem 
Deedaleam, infandique auctor Dionysius antri ? 
Martis amans tamen hic patrize non defuit urbi; 
Auspice non alio, crebra tremefacta bipenni 
Piniferis sonat Autna jugis; Calabraeque fragorem 
Dant sylve ; unde novis navalibus ostia pandens 
Thapsus inassuetas miratur surgere classes. 

Hinc urbs imperium pelagi, et Mavortis honores 
Preeripere; hinc princeps torquere rubentia belli 
Fulmina; succubuit perterrita Naxos, et Enna, 
Et Catane victorem, et Troia sensit Acesta. 

Nec quamvis seras non accepere catenas 
Rhegini grassante fame; cum civibus ipsa 
Gramina deficerent, et victus herba negaret. 
Quid memorem Motyz clades, et fortia frustra 
Pectora? quid ceedem Entella, quid Amilcaris arma 
Versa retro, et Poeno rorantes sanguine campos. 
O modo legitimis animum satiare ferocem 

Si spoliis voluisset, et extera bella movere ; 

Nec patrize armasset rabies in viscera dextram ! 

Exoriare ultor, preeclaro digne magistro, 

Digne Platone Dion! doctas paulisper Athenas 
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Desere, felices Academi desere sylvas, 

Rursus' et horrendam belli emetire Charybdin. 
Te quoque fraterna quamvis de cade cruentum, 
Timoleon, te labenti succurrere seeclo 

Fata sinunt ; nec enim frustra delapsa, verendo 
Crine sedet, spondetque novos sacra* vitta triumphos. 
Fia agite, ultores vos sceptrum immane Pyranni 
Jamdudum vocat, et violate: injuria gentis 
Ulterius non passa moram. Vos eximet evo 
Nulla dies. Si quid patria pia cura valebit, 

Si quis honor tumuli, longum per seecula nomen 
Timoleontei servabit gloria Templi. 

Felix, auspiciis semper si talibus usa, 
Trinacriz Regina; nec unquam fraude maligna 
Hippocratis decepta, ultro funesta tulisses 
Preelia, Romanis audax te opponere signis ! 

Quid ruis in fatum ? quid flavee spernis aristz 
Munera? quid Cereri Libyca dilectior ora 

Fastidis pacem, armorumque incendia misces ? 
Annibalis victor, spoliisque beatus opimis, 

En tandem Marcellus adest ! super eequora victrix 
Longa triumphali sese explicat ordine classis : 
Mille adsunt nova bellorum instrumenta, necisque, 
Cratesque, pluteique : et centum fulta carinis, 
Extans, urbis opus, muro sambuca minatur. 

O Sophia, o sanctos dignata recludere fontes 
Doctrinze, mentemque extra confinia mundi 
Elatam rapuisse: unus, tua jussa secutus, 

Unus consilium ducis, et Romana moratus 
Agmina, devote fortunam distulit urbis ! 

Ile etiam coelique vias, et sidera novit : 

Et vitreae Solis jubar in convexa tabellae ἢ 
Contrahere, et subitis naves involvere flammis : 
Aut rapere elatas, fractasque illidere saxis. 

At misera extremam falsa inter gaudia noctem 
Urbs agit, effuso* spumant carchesia Baccho, 
Letiferisque vacant epulis. Heu nescia fati 
Mens hominum!—crebro sonat ariete porta, tubarumque 
Horrendos audit strepitus Acradina, videtque 
Victrices Aquilas, ipsam intra moenia Romam. 





1 Dion, ut ait Plato, Syracusas rediit ’Opp’ ἔτι τὴν ὀλοὴν ἀναμετρήσειε Χά- 


ρυβδιν. 
2 Plut. Timoleon, 3 Plut, Marcellus, et Liv. 24. 4 Liv. 25. 25. 
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Marcellum interea jam devastata videntem 
Labdala, et immissis ruituras ignibus arces, 
Continuo fati subiit melioris imago, 

Et qualis quanta populus sub clade jaceret ; 

“ Ergo, ait, hac Siculi sedes pulcherrima regni 
Occidet, et signis strages ea debita nostris? ὁ 
Usque adeone brevi Manes Hieronis amici 
Spernimus, et junctas non heec in foedera dextras, 
Ut manibus nostris accense heec omnia flammee 
Diripiant, et seeva effraeni militis ira ? 

Non ita: victorem magni miserebitur hostis, 

ἘΠ lauro implicuisse piam laudabor olivam.” 
Talia mente movens rabiem compescere belli 
Gestit, et hac illac studio volat acer honesto : 
Nequicquam ; tota fervens dominatur in urbe 
Jamdudum strages ; animos furor ebrius urget, 
Et, stimulata mora, sitis irrequieta rapine. 

Ecce autem incumbens peraratis pulvere formis, 
Mystica doctrine Sapiens, penitusque latentes 
Nature toto volvebat pectore leges : 

Infelix, qui non vicina tonitrua belli 

Audierit! capiti impendens sublime coruscat 
Fulmineus mucro: non conscius ille pericli 

Sternitur, inscriptaque jacet revolutus arena. 

Ergo te, patria columen, te barbara leto ; 
Dextra dedit ; magnusque cinis tellure jaceres 
Ignota, ni parvam inter dumeta columnam 

Vix humili ornatam spheera tenuique cylindro 
Inventam Arpinas‘ merito cumulasset honore. 

Tam leve, tam fallax decus est quodcunque sepulcri ! 

Heu quianam humanos semper volventia casus 
Fata ruunt in pejus ; et alto in cardine rerum 
Pendentes trepidant, bellis vertentibus, urbes ? 
Ergo ea legitimis Marcelli erepta tropzis 
Marmora Praxitelis, spirantia signa, supersunt, 
Scilicet ut Verres manibus populetur avaris ? 
Inque novas venient clades, ut szevior hostis 
Det flammis ; ut Romani vigor igneus astri 
Cum deferbuerit, preeda latentur opima 
Lunatum Mahumede agmen, Turczeque feroces ? 

Suave aliquid tamen hee veteris vestigia gentis, 
Siqua manent, lustrare ; et saxo effossa theatra, 
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Templaque, lapsuramque Jovis venerarier a2dem. 
Et juvat inter agros errare ubi, tristia quondam 
Notaque suppliciis loca, nunc florentibus hortis 
Lautumize * rident ; infixaque vincula τυρὶ 
Viva tegunt folia, atque ingens oleaster obumbrat. 
Felix nunc etiam tellus, si prodiga quantum 
Sparsit opes, largasque sinu Natura profudit 
Delicias, tantum ipsa animis armisque tuorum 
Consuleres fame! Turgent in collibus uve ; 
Hybla thymo, ut quondam, redolet; flaventiaque arva 
Non magis averso nutrit Sol aureus igni. 
At genus acre virum, at nullo frangenda labore 
Corda absunt: friget, qui Spiritus intus alebat, 
Libertatis Amor: subiitque insana Libido, 
Et furiale Odium, et dissuasor Luxus honesti. 
Nequicquam obtusas tibi Gloria personat aures ; 
Et sanctum Patria nomen: nihil ista morantur 
Degeneres, queis foeda nigra super incubat umbra 
Desidia, enervatque animos, prohibetque nefanda 
Excutere imperia, et dominorum erumpere vinclis. 


EDUARDUS G. SMITH STANLEY. 
1819, EX DE CHRISTI. 














REMARKS 
On the PYRAMID of CEPHRENES, lately opened by 
Mr. Betzon1. By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, 
B.D. Rector of Long-Newton. 


Quidquid sub terra est, in apricum proferet ztas ; 
Defodiet condetque nitentia. 
Hor. Epist. lib. i. epis. 6. ver. 24, 25. 





Few subjects have occasioned more speculation than the intent 
and use of the Egyptian pyramids. Respecting these stupendous 
edifices the common opinion has been, that they were raised as 
the tombs of certain very ancient sovereigns of the country: and, 
as this opinion has come down to us through the medium of the 
Greek writers from very remote antiquity, it has been deemed 
almost a sort of literary profaneness in any degree to controvert it. 

No doubt such an opinion cannot have arisen without some very 
a 8888... .-.-.-.-.-.-.-.---.-.-.-.-.-..-.---.-.-........ 

1 Stolberg. 
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good reason: that is to say, the Greek writers could never have 


imagined the pyramids to be tombs, unless tiey had been actually 
informed by the Egyptians that they were tombs. Hence we may 
be tolerably sure, that they received this information; though it is 
very possible that they may have greatly mistaken its import. 

What they were told by the priesthood, seems to have been this: 
that each pyramid was the tomb of a very ancient king of Egypt. 
Having received this general account of them, and finding that the 
three principal ones were ascribed to the three kings, Cheops and 
Cephrenes and Mycerinus, they naturally enough concluded them 
to be the sepulchres of these three princes. ‘Their opinion, which 
seemed to rest upon a very solid foundation, was forthwith com- 
mitted to writing: and hence originated the general persuasion, 
that three vain-glorious and tyrannical kings had harassed their 
subjects and had exhausted the wealth of their country for no bet- 
ter purpose, than that they might repose after death in tombs of 
extraordinary magnitude. ‘The truth of the matter meanwhile was 
this: each pyramid was indeed a tomb, as the Egyptians had very 
truly informed the Greeks; each pyramid was likewise the tomb of 
a reputed very ancient king of the country, as they had no less 
truly told their inquisitive visitors; but, instead of being the literal 
sepulchres of the literal kings of the country, they were eachi alike 
the mystical sepulchre of Osiris, the supposed primeval king and 
hero-god of Egypt. 

The striking uniformity of Paganism, as established in every part 
of the world, will lead us, if I mistake not, without much difficulty, 
tu the rationale of the pyramids. I have discussed the subject 
very much at large in my work on the Origin of Pagan Idolatry : 
and, as an author usually feels some degree of parental affection for 
the offspring of his brain, it has certainly afforded me no small sa- 
tisfaction to find, that the late curious discovery of Mr. Belzoni has 
completely established my previously advanced opinion on the sub- 
ject. That the matter may be the more clearly understood, I shall 
give a brief statement of the argumentative process, by which 1 
was led to a conclusion now demonstrated to be true by the con- 
tents of the long-closed pyramid of Cephrenes. 

I. As the rudiments of Paganism are the same in all parts of the 
world, so is there a surprising uniformity in the religious structures 
of the old idolaters. We are wont familiarly to talk of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, as if pyramids were something peculiar to that 
country: but the fact is, pyramids of different sizes and propor- 
tions and materials are to be found in every quarter of the globe. 

1. In no region are they more common than in Hindostan; be- 
tween which country and Egypt, through the medium of the shep- 
herd-kings, there was a very early and a very close religious con- 
nection. ἷ 

Now the Brahmins, who may be supposed to understand the 
allowed principles of their own national superstition, are uvavimous 
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in declaring, that every pyramid is an artificial mountain design- 
edly constructed as a copy of the holy mount Meru. The earliest 
of these, they assure us, was raised on the banks of the Euphrates; 
but they likewise mention three very famous ones in Misrasthan, on 
the banks of the western Nila, or blue river; yet, wherever edifices 
of this form occur, such edifices are invariably to be deemed imi- 
tative copies of the holy mountain. What then are we to under- 
stand by the holy mountain Meru, which they thus make the pro- 
totype of every moutiform pyramid? They describe it as the 
special abode of Iswara; who, during the prevalence of an uni- 
versal deluge, floated in the ship Argha upon the surface of the 
interminable ocean: they tell us, that the ship Argha was a form 
of his mysterious consort Isi; and they contend, that, when the 
waters of the flood retired, Iswara and Argha were metamorphosed 
into two doves. Sometimes they relate the same story in a more 
literal form. In this case, a mighty deluge overflows the whole 
world ; and none escape, save Menu with his seven companions 
and a select number of all sorts of animals. These are preserved 
in a vast ark; which at length, when the flood abates, rests upon 
one of the peaks of mount Meru. 

2. Exactly the same account, relative to the design and origin of 
the great pyramid of Cholula, prevailed among the Mexicans, and 
still even at the present day prevails among their posterity. 

Eefore the general inundation, the country of Anahuae was inha- 
bited by giants. All those, who did not perish, were transformed 
into fishes; except seven who fled into a cavern, the cavern no 
doubt (in plain English) of the ark. When the waters subsided, 
one of these giants, Xelhua, surnamed the architect, went to Cho- 
lula; where, as a memorial of the mountain Thyloc, which had 
served for an asylum to himself and bis six brethren, he built an 
artificial hill in the form of a pyramid. The gods beheld with 
wrath this editice, the top of which was to reach the clouds. Inri- 
tated at the daring attempt of Xelhua, they hurled fire on the 
pyramid. Numbers of the workmen perished: the work was dis- 
continued : and the monument was afterwards dedicated to the god 
of the air. ; 

3. From these concurring accounts it is sufficiently evident, that 
the holy mountain, of which every pyramid was an avowed tran- 
script, was no other than mount Ararat, upon which the ark rested 
after the deluge. Each pyramid then was a copy of mount Ararat : 
whence we must obviously couclude, that the religious notions 
attached to the pyramid bore a certain relation to the history of the 
flood. 

II. The Hindoo theologians, though they occasionally differ as 
to the form which they ascribe to the holy mount Meru, very gene- 
rally represent it as being square, as standing with an accurate re- 
Jation to the four cardinal points of the compass, and as composed 
of eight successively diminishing towers placed one upon the other. 
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1. Now, according to Herodotus and Strabo, this was the exact 
form and arrangement of the tower of Babylon. It was composed, 
they tell us, of eight successively dimimishing towers, piled one 
upon another: its shape was square or parallelogrammic ; it was 
arranged, with studious reference to the four cardinal points: and 
each of its four sides presented the aspect of a gigantic flight of 
eight steps. But this very pyramid, raised on the banks of the 
Euphrates, was, according to the Hindoo theologians, the earliest 
montiform edifice which the sons of men reared as a studious copy 
of mount Meru. 

2. 1 need scarcely remark, that the Mexican legend, attached to 
the pyramid of Cholula, is plainly nothing more than a corrupted 
and locally appropriated narrative of the building of the Babylonic 
tower, doubtless brought away in the first instance from the plain 
of Shinar by them of the dispersion. Accordingly, the form of 
this pyramid, like the form of the Babylonic tower, bears ample 
testimony to the accuracy of the Hindoo declaration, that every 
pyramid in every part of the world is a designed copy of mount 
Meru; or, to quit the language of mythology, that every pyramid 
in every part of the world is a designed copy of mount Ararat. 
The Cholulan pyramid, which still exists, corresponds both in 
shape and position with the tower of Babylon, as described by the 
Greek historians. It is composed of four successively diminishing 
towers, piled one upon another; and it is constructed with exact 
relation to the four cardinal points of the compass. The number 
of steps differs indeed in the two pyramids: but, in the general 
outline of the form, and in the astronomical arrangement of the 
parallelogrammic basis, they perfectly agree. 

3. As the Cholulan pyramid differs from the Babylonic in having 
a smaller number of steps than eight, so the Egyptian pyramids of 
Ghiza differ from it in having a larger number of steps. In all 
other respects; they perfectly resemble the tower of Belus: for 
they are built with a studied reference to the four cardinal points ; 
and the two, which have been opened, contain each a dark centrat 
chamber, which answers to the similar chamber mentioned by 
Herodotus as constructed in the heart of the Babylonic pyramid. 

4. On the same principle are built the Indian pyramids of 
Tanjore; though, in their proportions, they are higher in reference 
to their base than the pyramids of Ghiza. Each is framed with 
many steps: each has a dark chamber in the interior: and each is 
built with a relation to the four cardinal points. 

5. The Egyptians however did not always construct their pyra- 
mids with many steps: it is worthy of observation, that one of the 
pyramids of Saccara bears the same close affinity to the Babylonic 
pyramid as the Cholulan pyramid of Mexico; for it consists of 
four steps or four square towers piled one upon the other. 

6. Of this same pyramidal form, no doubt, were the artificial 
high-places so frequently mentioned in Holy Writ. Natural hills, 
which were deemed natural copies of the holy mountain, were very 
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frequently used for the purpose of sacrifice: but the zeal of super- 
stition perpetually raised artificial hills also or artificial high-places, 
which, when completed, were employed inthe same manner. Their 
form rendered them excellent fortresses: accordingly, the strenu- 
ous resistance made by the Mexicans to Cortes and his follow- 
ers from the great pyramid of their capital city, was bnt a repetition 
of what had cccurred many centuries before in Palestine, when the 
men of Shechem retired to the tower or pyramid of Baal-Berith in 
order to defend themselves against the attack of Abimelech.* 

If. As all these pyramids were equally copies of mount Meru or 
mount Ararat, and as every natural high-place was still a copy of 
the same holy mountain, they were each employed as au enormous 
altar; for, in absolute strictness of speech, though they were the 
primeval oratories of Patriarchism corrupted into Paganism, they 
can scarcely be denominated temples. 

The first postdiluyian sacrifice was offered on the summit of 
mount Ararat by the great patriarch, who was preserved in the 
ship. Hence, on every imitative mountain, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, sacrifices were devoted to that principal hero-god : who was 
said to be the father of three sons; and who, with seven compa- 
nions, was reported to have sailed over a shoreless ocean in a won- 
derful ship, by the Hindoos called Argha, and by the Egyptians 
and the Greeks styled Argo or Baris. For this purpose, the 
pyramidal altar was built with a flat top; which sometimes sus- 
tained a sacellum or chapel, and which at other times was left 
wholly naked. The summit of the chief pyramid of Ghiza, though 
from the enormous bulk of the fabric it seems a mere point to the 
eye of the spectator, is yet a square platform of not less than thirty- 
two feet. 

IV. If then each pyramid were a copy of mount Ararat, in what 
manner originated the belief, that the pyramids of Egypt were the 
tombs of the ancient kings of the country? or how could the priests 
inform their Grecian visitors, which yet I have no doubt they did, 
that every Egyptian pyramid was the sepulchre of a very ancient 
king ? 

_ The answer to this question is readily afforded by the theolo- 
gical system, which prevailed on the banks of the Nile; though it 
was the very reverse of being any way peculiar to that country. 

1. [t is well known, that the worship of Osiris or Thammuz was 
of a funereal nature. In the celebration of his mysteries, the god 
was first bewailed as one dead: and, after a certain time had been 
allowed to elapse, his supposed restoration to life was celebrated 
with the most riotous mirth and the most frantic acclamations. 
To these rites we have frequent allusions in Scripture: for they 
prevailed in Palestine, just as mucii as in Egypt. The women, 
who wept for Thammuz, bewailed the dead Osiris or Adonis: and, 
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| when the Israelites fell into the idolatry of their neighbours, they 
are said to have eat the offeriugs of the dead. These rites are ac- 
cordingly denominated, by the ancient author of the Orphie Argo- 
ἢ nautics, the lamentations of the Egyptians and the sacred obsequies 
of Osiris. 

Phe mode, in which they were celebrated, was this. 

In memory of Osiris being compelled to enter into an ark by 
| Typhon or the evil genius of the ocean, an image of the god was 
- annually placed in a boat shaped like the lunar crescent, which was 
set afloat upon the Nile or the Oceanes of Egyptian mythology. This 
boat was the sacred ship of the deity; in which along with the seven 
other great gods of the country, he was wont to be painted sailing 
over the waters of a boundless sea. Under tls aspect, it was de-~ 
nominated the Argo: and nothing can be more evident, than that 
it is the same as the ship Argha of the kindred theology of 
Hindostan. But it was likewise | deemed the mystic coffin of the 
god: whence, as an entrance into it was esteemed the same as his 
death, an evasion from it was esteemed the same as his restoration 
to life. Agreeably therefore to such a view of the matter, when 
the god entered iuto his floating coffin, he was bewailed as one 
dead, and was anxiously sought as one snatched away from the 
sight of mortals: but, when the funereal ship came to land, aid 
when the god was taken cut of it, he was rejoiced over as one re- 
covered from the dead, and was ‘celebrated as one found aftera 
long disappearance. 

2. Very little penetration is necessary to develop the meaniug of 
this curious ceremony. 

Every part of the fabled character of Osiris demonstrates him, 
so far as his humanity is concerned, to be the scriptural Noah. 
Now, in the allegorising phraseology of antiquity, the great pa- 
triarch, who was the chief hero-god and the reputed oldest king of 
every nation, was said to die out of one world and to be born again 
into another. Hence the ark, within which he was for a season 
concealed, was of course viewed as his floating coffin: and his 
liberation from the ark was his restoration to life, or his return 
from the realms of Hades. Such speculations obviously made the 
worship of Egypt funereal. Osiris was bewailed as one dead, when 
he entered into his ship or bis floating coffin: and he was welcomed 
as one restored from the dead, when his ark came to land and 
when his image was taken out of it. 

3. If this obvious explanation of the ceremony required any con- 
firmation, we should find it in the kindred fable of Hindostan. 

Osiris, or (as his name is properly written) Isiris, stands con- 
nected, in the theology of Egypt, with his consort /sis and his ship 
Argo ; just as Iswara, in the theology of Hindostan, stands con- 
nected with his consort si and his ship Argha. For, in the theo- 
logy of Egypt, the ship Argo was deemed a form of Isis ; and 
Isiris is driven into it by the fury of Typhon, who is honestly con- 
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fessed to be a personification of the Ocean, and who is said to 
obtain the sovereignty of the whole world after Isiris has taken 
refuge in the ship: while, in the theology of Hindostan, the ship 
Argha i is similarly deemed a form of [5]; and [swara enters into it 
at a time when the whole world is overwhelmed by the waters of 
the ocean. Such a coincidence both of names and of arbitrary 
circumstances cannot be accidental: it is not more evident, that the 
Iswara and the 75] and the ship Argha of Hindostan are the Isiris 
and the /sts and the ship Argo of Egypt, than that the one legend 
is explanatory of the other. But there cannot be a reasonable 
doubt, that the legend, of Zswara entering into the ship Argha 
when the whole carth is overflowed by the ocean, and of Iswara 
and Argha being metamorphosed into two doves when the waters 
retire, is the history of the general deluge given in the peculiar 
language of the pagan hierophants. Therefore the parallel legend 
of Isiris being driven into the ship Argo by the fury of the mur- 
derous ocean, “and the funereal ceremonies which were founded upon 
it, must also relate to the history of the general deluge. 

V. We shall now begin to perceive the reason, why each Egyp- 
tian pyramid, though like every other pyramid a copy of mount 
Meru or mount Ararat, was yet very truly, according to their 
theological speculations, declared by the priesthood to be the tomb, 
of a very ancient king of the country. 

If the ark was the allegorical coffin of Osiris, mount Ararat, 
where the ark rested many weeks before his liberation from its 
dark interior, would of course be his tomb: and, as that gloomy 
interior resembled an immense and darksome cavern, it was mysti- 
cally denominated @ cave in the mountain itself. Hence originated 
those legends, which we frequently meet with, of the arkite family 
being preserved in a great sea-girt cavern during the prevalence of 
the deluge: and hence natural caverns in natural high-places came 
to be deemed peculiarly sacred. When therefore a pyramid or an 
artificial high-place was to be constructed, it was always furnished 
with a dark cavernous chamber: and, as mount Ararat was at once 
the altar and the allegorical tomb of the patriarch ; every pyramid, 
though use| sacrificially as an altar, was not on that account the 
less esteemed his tomb also. But the patriarch, under the name 
of Osiris, was the reputed first king of Egypt; just as, under some 
other name, he was the reputed first king of every other country. 
Hence tie priesthood, truly enough according to their enigmatical 
mode of expressing themselves, “told the inqusitive G Greeks, that 
each pyramid was the tomb of a very ancient king. By this ancient 
king they meant the hero-god Osiris, and his tomb was such another 
tomb as the Cretans showed for the sepulchre of their chief hero- 
god Zan or Jupiter: but the Greeks took them literally ; and 
thence handed down to posterity, that the pyramids were literal 
tombs of certain literal Egyptian kings. 

VI. The funereal character of the pyramids of Ghiza is no way 
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peculiar to them: the very same funereal character is ascribed to 
other pyramids also in other countries ; and doubtless the same in- 
terpretation is to be given of it, wherever it occurs. 

_ Thus, according to Herodotus and Strabo, the pyramid of Baby- 
fon was indifferently called the temple and the tomb of Beius: thus, 
throughout Greece, those tumuli, which were reported to be the 
tombs of the hero-gods, were deemed also their temples, if the 
term can properly be applied to artificial montiform high-places : 
thus, among the Celts of Britain, each high-place of the ship-god 
Hu was called his grave: and thus, at the present day, the pyra- 
mids, which throughout the east are dedicated to the diluvian 
Buddha, and whieh are declared to be copies of the holy 
mount Meru or Ararat, are said to be at once the temples and the 
tombs of the god; whence the priests frequently show as relics 
certain fragments of bones, which they give out to be portions of 
the sacred bones of the hero-god himself. 

_ The Greek writers therefore did not so much err in handing down 
to us, that the pyramids of Egypt were tombs ; as they erred in fan- 
cying them to be literal tombs of the ancient literal kings of the coun= 
try. Tombs they doubtless were: but they were the tombs of no such 
literal kings, as Cheops or Mycerinus or Cepbrenes. On the contrary, 
in strict accordance with the funereal worship of the old pagans, they 
were each the mystical tomb or high-place of that reputed first king 
of every primitive nation; who by the Egyptians was denominated 
Osiris or Ammon or Phtha ; by the Chaldeaus Belus or Oannes ; 
by the Phenicians Adonis or Thammuz; by the Hindoos Buddha 
or Menu or Iswara; by the Celts Hu or Dylan; and by the Mexi- 
cans Vitzli-Putzli or Mezitli. The dark central chamber was the 
allegorical sepulchre of the god: the level platform on the summit 
smoked with the sacrifices devoted to him. The same platform 
was frequently used also as an astronomical observatory ; for the 
demonolatry of the Gentiles was inseparably blended with their 
astrolatry. It is to be feared, that in every part of the world these 
gigantic altars have been polluted with human blocd: but the 
Mexicans to the last offered up men on the summits of their own 
national pyramids, which their traditions avow to be professed imi- 
tations of the mountain where Xelhua and his family were preserved 
during the prevalence of an universal deluge. 

_ VII. Such was the theory relative to the pyramids of Egypt, 
which I was induced to offer in my work on the Origin of Pagan 
Idolatry ; a theory, not lightly or fancifully adopted, but regularly 
built on the known worship of the country, aud on the rational 
principles of inductive comparison. A late very interesting disco- 
very has completely established this theory, and has set at rest for 
ever the much agitated question of the design and use of the py- 
ramids. 

On the 2d of March in the year 1818, the long-closed pyramid 
of Cephrenes was opened by the skill and perseverance of Mr. Bel- 
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zoni. Like the large pyramid, it was found to contain a dark 
chamber and a stone sarcophagus: but the sarcophagus, instead 
of being empty, was occupied by a few bones. These bones, ac- 
cording to the vulgar notion that each pyramid is a literal tomb of 
a literal Egyptian sovereign, were naturally enough supposed by 
Mr. Belzoni to be human: and the question was now thought to 
be determined in favor of the old opinion handed down to us by 
the Greek writers. Soon after the opening of the pyramid, however, 
it was entered by Major Fitz-Clarence ; who sacrilegiously brought 
away with him a portion of the supposed venerable remains of the 
primeval Cephrenes. So royal a fragment of the mighty dead 
could befit none, save a royal cabinet. The august bone was re- 
verently presented to the Prince Regent: and the Prince commit- 
ted the relic of his defunct brother sovereign, big with the fate of 
jarring systems, to the inspection of Sir Everard Home. Not more 
fatal to the antique shield of the renowned Dr. Cornelius was the 
impious scouring of the cleanly housemaid, a scouring which con- 
verted the «rugo-stripped buckler into a sconce, than the inspec- 
tion of an accomplished English surgeon proved to the thigh- 
bone of Cephrenes. The relic turned out to be, not the bone of 
A MAN, but the bone of A cow. 

VIII. Yet, however ludicrous according to our modern notions 
of bovine dignity may be the bathos produced by this whimsical 
circumstance, it would have presented nothing ridiculous to the 
mind of an ancient Egyptian deeply imbued in the Felisrons specu- 
lations of his country. 

From time to time, Osiris was supposed to become incarnate in 
the body of the sacred bull Mneuis : and, whenever that venerated 
animal died, another, distinguished by certain marks well known 
to the priesthood, was diligently sought for in order to supply the 
place of the defunct. When such a bull was at length discovered, 
he was inaugurated with much solemnity : the soul of the god was 
forthwith believed to enter into him: avd he was thence worship- 
ped as the visible image of Osiris himself. We have received from 
Diodorus Siculus a curious account of the mode, in which every 
newly found Mneuis was fioated down the Nile in the mysterious 
Baris: and, on the Bembine table, we may still behold the figure 
of the animal standing in that holy navicular coffin. 

It was one of these bestial Avatars of Osiris (to adopt the techni- 
cal language of the kindred theology of Hindostan), that was com- 
mitted ‘after his death to the dark sepulchral chamber of the pyra- 
mid ascribed to Cephrenes: the bone, brought home by Major 
Fitz-Clarence, and at first mistaken for the thigh- bone of an Egyp- 
tian king, was evidently a bone of the sacred bull Mneuis: the 
sarcophagus, that contained this curious and decisive remnant of 
the animal's skeleton, was the ship Argo executed in stone (by the 
Greeks denominated the stone-ship of Dionusus), which was. at 
once the ark and the reputed coflin of Osiris: and the pyramid 
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itself, like the pyramid of Babylon, the pyramid of the Mexican 
Cholula, and the numerous pyramids dedicated to Buddha, was an 
artificial copy of the sacred mount of the appulse. 

Exactly the same remarks apply also to the larger pyramid of 
Cheops, the interior of which has long been accessible. There the 
stone Argo is empty: but, when we consider the length of time 
during which the pyramid has been open, it is not very difficult to 
account for the disappearance of its contents. In the course of a 
few years, the Argo of the pyramid opened by Mr. Belzoni will be 
as empty as its fellow: the example of Major Fitz-Clarence will 
soon, no doubt, be followed by succeeding travellers: and the 
bones of the holy bull will all find their way to the cabinets of 
Europe. 

IX. Most probably the sarcophagus or navicular ceffin in the 
larger pyramid once contained the bones of another Mneuis: though 
I think it not unlikely, that it may have held the bones of a man. 
If such however were the case, the man was no king of Egypt: 
for be it observed, though the discovery of the bones of the bull 
Mneuis within the pyramid of Cephrenes effectually demolishes the 
notion that the pyramids were literal tombs of literal kings, the 
discovery of a human skeleton in the same place would not have 
overturned the opinion that each pyramid was a mystic tomb of 
Osiris. 

1. Throughout a large part of the east, Buddha, who is the 


same mythological character as Osiris under a different name, is 


devoutly believed, even at the present day, to become incarnate, 
both in the successive Lamas of Thibet, and likewise in many 
other Lamas of inferior note who are to be found in various regions 
of Asia. The natural consequence of this circumstance is, that 
certain bones are shown at each pyramid of Buddha, as the sacred 
relics of the incarnate god. I say the natural consequence, be- 
cause there cannot be much doubt, that the human bones thus 
exhibited are the bones of those deceased Lamas, who during their 
life-time were supposed to be Avatars of the deity. 

Now the successive incarnations of Buddha in each human Lama 
differ only in a single point from the successive incarnations of 
Osiris in each bovine Mneuis: every Avatar of Buddha is a man ; 
every Avatar of Osiris was a bull. But, though the form may be 
different in the two cases, the superstition 1: radically the same. 
If then Osiris was ever supposed to become incarnate in the figure 
of a man, the identical superstition, which placed the dead body 
of the bull Mneuis in the sepulchral chamber of the Cephrenic py- 
ramid; would certainly have placed the dead body of the man, 
who had been reverenced as the fleshly vehicle of the god, in the 
sepulchral chamber of any other pyramid. Hence, even if a human 
skeleton instead of a bovine had been found within the pyramid of 
Cephrenes, 1 should have considered it as no satisfactory proof, 
that the pyramids were literal tombs of the literal Egyptian kings. 
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Analogy would rather have led me to conclude, that a human ske- 
leton, so situated, was not the skeleton of av ancient king who had 
caused the pyramid to be built as his tomb; but that it was the 
skeleton of the man, who during his life-time had been deemed an 
Avatar of Osiris, and who thence after his death was placed within 
the mystic tomb of the god. 

2. I have said, however, that very possibly the sarcophagus in 
the larger pyramid may once have contained the skeleton of a man; 
though on this point nothing positive can of course be asserted : 
and I have moreover said, that should this have been the case, I 
should have concluded the skeleton to have belonged to some 
Egyptian Lama, who was given out to be an incarnation of Osiris. 
It may be proper therefore to state the grounds, on which I suspect 
that Osiris, who was said to be incarnate in each successive bull 
Mneuis, was sometimes fabled to be also incarnate in a man ; just 
as Buddha is feigned to be incarvate in every successive Lama of 
Thibet. 

My authority for this supposition is a very curious passage in 
Herodotus. 

That writer tells us, that, at Chemmis in the Thebaid, there was 
a celebrated temple of Perseus, square in its form, and doubtless 
(according to the universal principle of the Egyptian buildings) ex- 
hibiting the figure of a truncated pyramid by the declension of its four 
walls from the perpendical. Within the consecrated inclosure, which 
seems exactly to have resembled those consecrated inclosures that still 
surround the oriental pyramids of Buddha, were the shrine and sta- 
tue of the god : and the inhabitants of Chemmis affirmed, that the di- 
vinity himself often appeared both in the country and in the temple. 
Sometimes the priests pretended to find one of his sandals, which 
was of the gigantic size of two cubits: and, whenever that was the 
case, it augured a year of unusual fertility. 

What the Chemmites told Herodotus was, I dare say, perfectly 
true. Perseus was the same character as Osiris: or, to speak more 
properly, one of the many names of Osiris was Perseus. Hence, 
because Osiris was set afloat in an ark during his annual commemo- 
rative festival, the Greeks, who received a great part of their na- 
tional superstition from Egypt, had a fable that Perseus and his 
mother Danae were likewise set afloat in an ark upon the waters of the 
mighty deep. At Chemmis then, it seems, Osiris, venerated under 
the name of Perseus, was supposed to become incarnate in the 
body of a man ; as, in other parts of Egypt, he was supposed to 
become incarnate in the body of a bull. This pretended human 
Avatar of thé god was plainly enough the person, who, as the 
Chemmites told Herodotus, often appeared both in the country 
and in the temple. The superstition in short of Chemmis was ex- 
actly the same, as the superstition which still prevails in Thibet : 











1 Herod. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 91. 
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and the curious circumstance of the gigantic sandal sufticiently 
proves the identity of Buddha and Perseus. As the Egyptian 
priests showed the vast. sandal of their national god,; so do the 
Buddhic priests, even at the present day, point out to the venera- 
tion of the people various pretended impressions of the gigantic 
foot of their favorite deity. 

3. If then the precise superstition, which now prevails in Thibet 
and various other regions of the east, ever prevailed in Egypt; that 
is to say, if Osiris was sometimes believed to become incarnate in 
the person of a man, as Buddha is believed to become incarnate 
in the person of the Thibetian Lama: nothing can be more clear, 
than that the same religious speculations, which caused the sepul- 
ture of a dead bull within the pyramid of Cephrenes, might equally 
cause the sepulture of a@ dead man within any other pyramid. But, 
in this case, the dead man would not be a literal Egyptian king : 
he would obviously be neither more nor less than a reputed hu- 
man Avatar of Osiris, who was fabled to be the earliest king of 
Egypt. 

Hence, if the pyramid of Mycerinus should ever be opened, 
and if a human skeleton should ever be found within it; the cir- 
cumstance must assuredly be interpreted by the already known 
circumstance that a bovine skeleton has been found within the 
pyramid of Cephrenes. For, since the pyramids must all have 
been erected under the influence of the same idea, whatever that 
idea was; and since the discovery of a bovine skeleton in the se- 
pulchral chamber of the Cephrenic pyramid is palpably fatal to the 
vulgar notion, that the pyramids were literal tombs of literal kings: 
we may be sure, that any human skeleton deposited in the pyramid 
of Mycerinus (should such a thing be hereafter discovered) must 
have been deposited there under the impression of the same reli- 
gious idea, as that which led to the sepulture of the bull Mneuis 
within the pyramid of Cephrenes ; and consequently we may be 
sure, that any such Auman skeleton would not be the skeleton of 
an Egyptian sovereign. 

4. As yet however no buman skeleton has been discovered in 
any of the pyramids: nought has been found save the bone of an 
unlucky BULL ; aud this bone is placed in so provokingly preémi- 
nent a station, to wit, the mystic coffin itself in the very heart of 
the pyramid, that no reasonable doubt can be entertained that THE 
BULL was the primary object of consideration in the construction 
of the edifice. 

Had a Auman skeleton been found royally paramount in a more 
costly sarcophagus, while the skeletons of different animals reposed 
around it in lower and less splendid sarcophagi; it might at least 
have been a plausible conjecture, that the human skeleton was that 
of an ancient king, while the bestial skeletons were those of ani- 
mals which had been slaughtered to accompany their master to the 
nether world. But instead of any such imagined arrangement, ἃ 
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single solitary coffin is discovered in a superb chamber, which has 
been ascertained to lie under the very apex of the pyramid : and this 
coffin, to which alone the post of honor is given, has been found 
upon examination to contain, not the bones of A MAN, but the 
bones of A BULL. There cannot therefore be a shadow of rational 
doubt, that A BULL was the creature, m honor of which the Ce- 
phrenic pyramid was constructed. But we may be sure, that no 
such labor would have been undertaken in honor of A BULL, unless 
with a reference to the peculiar theological aspect under which the 
Egyptians beheld that animal. Now we all know, that A BULL 
was deemed the living image and the corporeal vehicle of THE GOD 
Osiris. Hence it follows, as clear as the day is light, that the 
post of honor in the pyramid was given to THE BULL, because he 
was deemed an Avatar of THE GOD. 

Thus at length we are brought irresistibly to the conclusion, that 
each of the famous pyramids of Egypt was a mystic tomb or high- 
place of that Osiris, who was annually bewailed as dead, and who 
was annually committed to what was indifferently styled his ship 
and his coffin: thus consequently we are also brought to the nega- 
tive conclusion, that the pyramids of Egypt were NoT literal 
tombs of certain ancient literal sovereigns of the country. 

X. Two corollaries result from this discussion, which are much 
too interesting to be passed over in silence. 

1. The one is, that the peculiar superstition of Egypt must at 
least have been as ancient, as the erection of the pyramids. 

Nothing is more evident, than that the pyramids were built for 
the identical purpose, to which we find them applied: for it will 
scarcely be contended, that the pyramids were first built, through 
mere whim or accident, each with a dark central chamber in its 
very heart; and that, when so built, they were employed as con- 
venient sepulchres for the bull Mneuis, though their founders had 
designed them for no such purpose. Hence, in exact accordance 
with Holy Scripture which describes the Israelites in the wilderness 
as bowing down before the bestial image of the bull Mneuis, we 
must carry back the bovine superstition of Egypt to the earliest 
postdiluvian ages: for, even in the time of Herodotus the father 
of Greek history, the pyramids were an object of antiquarian won- 
der and speculation. 

2. The other is, that the sepulchral worship of Osiris or Buddha 
or Adonis or Beius, as the same ancient character was variously 
denominated in various countries, could not have been more recent 
in its origin than the dispersion from Babel. 

It is sufficiently clear, that the pyramid of Babel was construct- 
ed under the same religious impressions as the pyramids of Egypt; 
for there is too great a resemblance between them in matters arbi- 
trary to have resulted from mere accident. Of this the ancients 
were fully sensible: and, as all the primeval nations were remark- 
able for their vanity, the Egyptians, instead of deducing their theo- 
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logy from Babel, which is the true mode of accounting for the 
identity of the two systems, pretended that the Babylonians had 
borrowed from them. Hence originated the idle figment, that Belus 
was an Egyptian, and that out of pure philanthropy he left his own 
country and travelled to Babylon that he might instruct the Babylo- 
nians in the science and theology of Eg gypt. The fact was, the 
Egyptians plainly enough saw, that in all leading essentials their 
own pyramids were the very counterpart of the Babylonic py yramid, 
and that their own superstition was the mere double of the Baby- 
lonic superstition. What then was to be done in this emergency ? 
They boldly claimed the Babylonic Belus, whose pyramid on the 
banks of the Euphrates was at once his tomb and his high-place, as 
their own countryman: and, having given him the god of the sea 
for his father (the usual allegorical origin of the ship-god), they 
sent him to teach the less learned Babylonians what all the while 
they had had before the Mizraim were a nation. The truth of the 
matter was however exactly the reverse. Justead of the theology 
of Babylon coming from Egypt ; the theology of Egypt, like the 
kindred theology of all the other pagans, came from Babylon, that 
MOTHER of harlots and abominations of the earth. The original 
Babylonic tower was begun by Nimrod before the dispersion : “and 
the very nature of its coustruction, far unlike that of the easily di- 
lapidated house-temples of Greece and Rome, would effectually 
prevent its evanescence ; for it were just as rational, to talk of one 
of the Egyptian pyramids tumbling down and disappearing, as to 
talk of the evanescence of the huge Babylonic pyramid. Thus left 
unfinished by Nimrod, it remained for many ages. At length, when 
Babylon once more became the seat of empire, it seems to have 
been repaired and carried up to its originally intended height by 
the magnificent Nebuchadnezzar. 

Now from such premises the conclusion, which 1 would draw, 
is this: 

As the building of the Egyptian pyramids necessarily supposes 
the already existing superstition to which they were devoted ; so 
the building of the Babylonic pyramid equally supposes the pre- 
vious existence of a kindred superstition which in fact gave rise to 
its construction. Agreeably to the just opinion of the Hindoo 
theologians, the pyramid on the banks of the Euphrates, an artifi- 
cial mountain raised in a flat country where there are no natural 
mountains, was the first-erected copy of the holy mount Meru or 
Ararat. 





* See this interesting topic discussed at considerable length in my Hore 
Mosaice, book i, sect. i. chap. 5. ὃ. 11. 7. 2d edit. 
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MISCELLANEA CLASSICA, 


NO. VIII. 





I. In a ghostly legend cited from Matthew Paris in a late Number 
of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Vol. vi. p. 85.), the appari- 
fion of a person deceased is made to say to his surviving friend— 
“ Tam plunged into the sulphureous gulph of hell ; where, so long 
as the stars roll round the pole, and the waves of the sea break 
upon tle shore, 1 shall continue to be tormented for my sins:” a 
manifest, though singular plagiarism, from the concluding line of 
Claudian’s Rufinus, where Minos is introduced as passing a sen- 
tence of condemnation upon the object of the poet’s invective : 








— — Agitate flagellis 

Trans Styga, trans Erebum: vacuo mandate barathro 
Infra Titanum tenebras, infraque recessus 

Tartareos, nostrumque Chaos, qua noctis opace 
Furdamenta latent, penitusque immersus anhelet, 
Dum rotet astra polus, feriant dum littora venti. 





II. Instances of alliteration from ancient authors:—Hom. Od. E. 
245. ξέσσε τ᾽ ἐπισταμένως, καὶ ἐπὶ σταθμὴν ἴθυνεν. Y. 353. οἰμωγὴ 
δὲ δέδῃε, δεδάκρυνται δὲ παρειαί. (An instance of a somewhat 
different kind occurs E. 282. τὸν δ᾽ ἐξ Αἰθιόπων ἀνιὼν κρείων ᾽Ἔνο- 
σίχθων Τηλόθεν ἐκ Σολύμων ὀρέων ide.) The following, or nearly 
the following, (for we quote from memory,) occurs in one of the 
latter books of Livy :—-‘* Priusquam pretores proficiscerentur, pro- 
digia per pontifices procurari placuit.” It may perhaps be conjec- 
tured, from various passages in their works, that the Latin poets 
exercised a licence in alliterating with the letter v, which they did 
not extend in the same degree to any other letter. Can any infe- 
rence be drawn from this circumstance, if true, with regard to 
their pronunciation of that consonant ? 

Til. Edinburgh Review for Nov. 1814, art. Boyd’s Translations 
from the Greek Fathers. “St. Gregory, iv the Funeral Oration 
upon Cesarins, says, that the tears of bis mother were subdued by 
philosophy—irrwpévors τῇ tdocogig—but this is too matter-of-fact 
for Mr. Boyd, who renders it, “ her tears are dried by the sweet 
breezes of philosophy.” p. 70. The critic might have traced this 
embellishment to the pages of his countryman, Waiter Scott— 

The tear, that gather’d in his eye, 
He left the mountain breeze to dry. 
Lady of the Lake, Canto 111. St. xix. 


Another unauthorised addition, quoted in the next page, appears 
to be from the stores of a modern writer on infidelity. 
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{V. To the former instances of metrical lines add Tac. Ann. iii. 
12. ‘Si quos propinquus sanguis, aut fides sua—.” 

V. Mitford, (Hist. of Greece, Vol. vii. p. 46, note) in relating a 
series of transactions by which Dionysius the elder and his party 
obtained the supreme power in the Syracusan state, observes : 
“ The worst irregularity that the defeated party could impute, was, 
that Dionysius repeatedly incurred the penalty for proposing the 
removal of the generals before the expiration of their term, and 
that Philistus had the insolence to declare himself ready to pay it 
as often as it might be incurred. That Philistus would be so im- 
prudent seems unlikely enough.” We notice this passage, less for 
its own sake, than as exemplifying one of our historian’s peculiar 
characteristics; which may be defined an unwillingness to believe 
that any person of eminent abilities can ever have been guilty of a 
rash or absurd action. This disposition may be traced in many 
passages of his work, asin the parts which relate to the lives of 
Themistocles, Alcibiades, and others. The act here attributed to 
Philistus by the historians of the opposite party, so far from being 
improbable, appears to us rather in character, when considered as 
the act of a youthful statesman, in a democracy like that of Syra- 
cuse, and heated by the tumult. of party ; and this consonance 
would seem to be an argument in favor of its authenticity. 

VI. G£dipus, in Sophocles, speaking of the place in which he is 
to die, says, addressing Theseus : 

τοῦτον δὲ φράξε μή Tor ἀνθρώπων τινὶ, 

μήθ᾽ οὗ κέκευθε, μήτ᾽ ἐν οἷς κεῖται τόποις. 1522. 
And again, |. 1530, referring to certain other particulars connected 
with the same subject : 





αὐτὸς αἰεὶ σῶξε, χῶταν εἰς τέλος 
τοῦ ξῇν ἀφικνῇ, τῷ προφερτάτῳ μόνῳ 
σήμαιν᾽" ὁ δ᾽ αἰεὶ τῷ ᾿πιόντι δεικνύτω. 

See in the notes to Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, a similar 
tradition relative to the tomb of the celebrated magician, Michael 
Scott. 

VII. The dying reply of Anaxagoras to his friend is well known: 
πρὸς τὸν δυσφοροῦντα, ὅτι ἐπὶ ξένης παν ἐψεᾷ: ΠΠανταχόθεν, ἔφη, ὁμοία 
ἐστὶν ἡ εἰς ἅδον κατάβασις. A very similar story is related of our 
own Howard. 

Vill. In Class. Journ. No. XL. p. 352, a work is mentioned 
under the title of ‘* Veteris Mediz et Persie Monumenta.” Is the 
proper name Persia, which occurs not unfrequently in modern 
Latin, sanctioned by any ancient writer?—In p. 342, six lines 
from the bottom, for “ nivex lacerte,” read “ nivel lacerti.”— 
Mise. Class. No. VII., same number of Class. Journ. p. 344. 1. 6. 
for αὐτέων read αὐτῶν. P. 345, eight lines from the bottom, for 
‘6 vel,” read ‘‘ aut.” - P. 350, I. 13, for ξύμμαχον read ξύμμαχον. 

Ρ. 351. two lines from the bottom, dele the second period. In 
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the same article (p. 8), by a singular oversight, a couple of verses 
were quoted as part of an ancient Scandinavian poem, translated 
in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, which supposed piece of 
antiquity, on a closer inspection of the article in which it was con- 
tained, was discovered to be merely one of those satirical jeux 
d'esprit, which (as it will be remembered) were periodically levelled 
from the pages of that facetious work against its elder competitor, 
on occasion of the literary schism which gave birth to the former. 
This is recorded for the benefit of future collectors of miscel- 
Janeous remarks. ‘To Milton’s imitation of Euripides’s ἡλίου κανὼν 
σαφὴς, (Mise. Class. No. VI. Class. Journ. XX XVIII. p. 331.) add 
amodern writer (Literary Pocket Book for 1819) who describes 
“6 the early sun striking magnificently into the warm mists, as if he 
measured them with his mighty rule.” To the illustrations of Jo- 
sephus’s μικρὸς μὲν γὰρ ἦν, x. τ. X. add the following from one of 
those repositories of original reflection and imagery, our old 
writers: ‘ His soul,” says Fuller, speaking of a person of small 
stature, ‘‘ had but a short diocese to visit, and therefore might the 
better attend the effectual informing thereof.” 


ΙΧ. 
1. Judicium Herculis. Fragmentum. 


Merserat unda diem, et tremulas quatientia flammas 
Astra suam explicuere vicem. per ameena quieti 
Ruris inaccessos petit Tirynthia saltus 

Progenies, fontemque adiit, quem populus albens 
Luxuria foliorum et opacis texerat umbris. 

Mens ibi venture dum ingentia tempora vite 
Prospicit, immensoque hret stupefacta labore ; 
Ceeruleus subito nitor et jucundior aér* 

Illuxit campis, niveaque per aéra veste 

Cincta dea allapsa est, sceptroque insignis eburno. 
Perque humeros leves, per candida pectora nullis 
Interfusa fluit gemmis coma. conscius horret 
Aér, et nemora alta tremunt; fons ipse renidet, 
Attollitque vada, et placidis immurmurat undis. 
Ignea quum rutile mitescens lumina frontis 
Accessit propior juveni, et sic voce locuta est : 

““ Huc ades, o magni soboles Jovis, o nova leti 
Spes ceeli, et sacree dudum exspectate cohorti ! 
Sint procul insani ceetus, quos dira Voluptas 
Fumosa ducit devexa per avia taeda, 
Attonitosque agit, et stimulis furialibus urget. 
Non dulces epulas, Tyrii neque somnia lecti, 

Nec fremitus ire, et tacitum sub pectore amorem, 
Numina nostra dabunt: aliud super τοί ποτὰ Virtus 





1 Claudian. 
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Monstrat iter: bella, et casus, sevosque labores 
Me duce persequere, et patrii scande ardua ceeli. 
«« Haud faciles prebent aditus, sacreve patescunt 
Spoute fores : longis illue conatibus itur. 
Quare age, militiz jam nunc accingere nostre, 


Sollicitamque iram, et dubii rege pectoris estus. 


* * 


« Rumpe moras : tacitis properant Oblivia pennis, 
Omniaque eterna condunt mortalia nocte : 
Sola inter tenebras propria se luce tuetur 
Clari fama animi, molemque relinquit inertem, 
Cognatasque petit sedes : velut igneus ales 
#Etherii Jovis, incepto quum fluctuat ether 
Turbine, et in toto densantur nubila campo, 
Surgit, fulmineoque secans nigrum aéra cursu 
Erigit ad Solem pennas, intactaque nocte 


Pervolitat spatia, et summo bibit ethere lumen.” 


2. (Fragmentum.) 
O tui quecunque per arva ruris 
Immemor fortasse mei vagaris 
Appetens florum, tenerasque figis, 
Sylvia, plantas: 
Sis precor felix ubicunque mavis, 
Sis precor toto mihi corde felix, 
Juncta mi quondam puerili ad imum 
Pectus amore. 
* *% ΕΣ * ΞΕ ae 


3. (Fragmentum de anima boni viri corpore excedente.) 
Ille, invidendis functus honoribus, 
Nexuque rerum liber aheneo, 
Molle interim cceli quietus 
Carpit iter, sonitunque mundi, 
Lapsusque subter pratereuntium 
Exaudit annorum, haud secus ac freti 
Viator ex alta reclinis 
Exiguum bibit arce murmur. 
X. Parallel passages continued. 


1. Jamque volans apicem et latera ardua cernit 
Atlantis duri, coelum qui vertice fulcit : 
Atlantis, cinctum assidue cui nubibus atris 
Piniferum caput et vento pulsatur et imbri ; 
Nix humeros infusa tegit : tum flumina mento 
Precipitat senis, et glacie riget horrida barba. 

Virg. Ain. iv. 246. 
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A similar picture occurs in Lord Byron’s Manfred : 


Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him long ago 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 

Around his waist are forests braced, 
The Avalanche in his hand. 


2. Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia. Juv. Sat. x. 1. penult. 


Crabbe concludes one of his tales (containing an account of a 
spectral warning) with a somewhat similar γνώμη : 


If our discretion tells us how to live, 

We need no ghost an helping hand to give ; 

But if discretion cannot us restrain, 

It then appears a ghost would come in vain. 
Tales of the Hall, Vol. ii. p. 185, 


3. In the Phenisse of Euripides, the dying Polynices says of 
his brother : 


φίλος yap, ἐχθρὸς éyéver’, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως φίλος. 1455. 


͵ Is this the same sort of feeling which Cassius attributes to Brutus 
im Shakspeare 7 


Strike as thou didst at Cesar; for I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst him better 
Than ever theu lov’dst Cassius. Julius Cesar. 


4. Albi nostrorum sermonum candide judex, 
Quid nune te dicam facere ——?2 
An tacitum sylvas inter reptare salubres, 
Curantem quicquid dignum sapiente bonoque est? 
ore Παρ τὸ ep.) iv. 1: 


Perhaps Cowper had this passage in his eye, when he wrote, in 
the interesting sketch of his own situation, contained in book 111. 
of the Task : 


—— With few associates, in remote 
And silent woods I wander 
Here much I ruminate, as much I may, 
With other views of men and manners now 
Than once, &e. 





_The passage of Fletcher referred to in a criticism on another part 
of the same passage, (Mise. Class. No. VII. Class. Journ. XL. 
p. 351.) as the possible origin of the lines “I was born of woman,” 
&c. may be here subjoined: 








Sure [ am mortal, 
The daughter of a shepherd; he was mortal, 


a 
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And she who bare me mortal. Prick my hand, 
And it will bleed ; a fever shakes me, and 
The self-same wind that makes the youvg lambs shrink, 
Makes me a-cold. 
Faiihful Shepherdess, Act i. Sc. 1. 


See also Shylock’s well-known compiaint in the Merchant of 
Venice. 

5. In an account of the Sikhs, abridged from Colonel Malcolm, 
we are told that ‘‘ Nanac (the founder of the religion of tie Sikhs) 
taught the omnipotence of God, and that he dwells not more par- 
ticularly in one place than another: for, when reproached once by 
the Mabometans for lying with his feet toward the house of God, 
‘ Turn then,’ said he, ‘if you can, where the house of God is not.’ ἢ 
This noble sentence coincides with the sentiment expressed in the 
well-known passage of Lucan (Phars. ix.) : 


Estne Dei templum nisi terra, et pontus, et aér, 
Et celum, et virtus? * 


Again: “ He himself was directed (by the Deity) to put on armour 
that will hurt no one; that his coat of mail was to be that of un- 
derstanding ;—that he was to fight with valor, but with no other 
weapon than the word of God.” Compare Ephes. vi. 13—15. 17. 
“ Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God ;—Stand 
therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and having on 
the breast-plate of righteousness ; and vour feet shod with the pre- 
paration of the gospel of peace—and take the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 


6. Dextra mihi deus, et telum, quod missile libro, 
Nune adsint. Virg. En. x. 773. 


Dryden improves on this: his hero, in the Virgin Martyr, swears 
— by the gods (by Maximin I meant). 


7. Ὃ δὲ (Δημοσθένη:)--- ὡσπερεὶ καταβροντᾷ καὶ καταφέγγει τοὺς 
ἀπ᾽ αἰῶνος ῥήτορας. Longin. de Subl. xxxiv. Hence perhaps Smol- 
lett, of Lord Chatham: “1 (his eloquence) flashed like the light- 
ning of heaven against the ministers and sons of corruption, blast- 
ing where it smote, and withering the nerves of opposition.” 


8. αἱ δ᾽ [[πποι] ἐνδακοῦσαι στόμια πυριγενῆ γναθοῖς 
i: ‘of 
βίᾳ φέρουσιν, οὔτε ναυκλήρου χερὸς, 
4 ε ΄ 3 ~ " 
οὔθ᾽ ἱπποδέσμων, οὔτε κολλητῶν ὄχων 


EEE eae 


1 The climax in this passage of Lucan resembles that in Is. Ivii. 15. “ For 
thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity—i dwell in the 
high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” 
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μεταστρέφουσαι" Kei μὲν eis τὰ μαλθακὰ 
γαίας ἔχων οἴακας ἰθύνοι δρόμον, K. τ. Δ. 
A similar comparison occurs somewhere in one of Chapman’s 
plays. Lord Byron’s lines are perhaps not irrelevant. 


Once more upon the waters—yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me like a steed 
That knows its rider. 


Childe Harold, iv. St. 2. 


The germ of the simile might be contained in Homer's ἁλὸς ἵπποι, 
quoted on ἃ former occasion. 


9, Sorrows destroy us or themselves. Sir T. Browne. 


- 


All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d, 
Evn by the sufferer. 
Lord Byron, Ch. Harold, Canto iv. 


10. — Pater orantes cesorum Tartarus umbras, 
Nube cava, tandem ad merite spectacula pugne 
Emittit: summi nigrescunt cuimina montis. 

5 


Val. Flace. 


So Statius, on occasion of the single combat between Eteocles 
and Polynices : 


Ipse quoque Ogygios monstra ad gentilia manes 
Tartareus Rector porta jubet ire reclusa: 

Montibus insidunt patriis, tristique corona 

Infecere diem, et vinci sua crimiva gaudent. Theb. xi. 


Southey (Notes to Joan of Arc, Vol. ii. p.179,) has quoted a 
passage from May’s Supplement to Lucan, which he states to be 
an imitation of the above lines of Valerius Flaccus, but which 
bear obvious marks of having been, in part at least, suggested by 
those of Statius. 


CHCILIUS METELLUS. 
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AN INQUIRY 


into the Opinions of the ancient Hebrews, respecting a 
future immortal Existence. 


nx ΝΎ Syn pos oy one ἽΝ mea ΠΟ x27 Dyn 
Sonn An 
Sepher Ikkarim, l. iv. c. 31. 


᾿Απόκειται τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἅπαξ ἀποθανεῖν, μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο κρίσις. 


Heb. ix. 27. 
li i ae 


No. 1. 


/Grortus, Spencer, Marsham, and Warburton, conceived the 
promises of God to the early Israelites to have been of a temporal 
/nature, and did not imagine them to have been influenced by 
higher motives, or to have extended their hopes and ideas beyond 
this present transient state of things. But this opinion appears by 
no means warranted by Scripture: from detached passages, super- 
ficially examined, such a statement may, indeed, seem inferrible, 
though a more accurate survey of parallels in their natural con- 
nexions with preceding and subsequent verses will readily exhibit 
the fallacy of this extraordinary doctrine. The Gentile world in 
the earliest zras recorded by history, and in the most ancient 
specimens of wild and primitive poetry, is a demonstration, that 
the belief of a future state was indelibly imprinted on the human 
mind by the Creator; and from the expectations of immortal re- 
_wards and punishments, exactly proportioned to the virtues or de- 
linquencies of this life, we have every reason to suppose that these 
| originated in some divine communication made to the earlier mem- 
bers of the human race. As sacred history assures us, that the 
Chaldeans, Syrians, and Egyptians, in particular, practised their 
superstitious, and of course accredited the fables on which they 
were founded, before the compilation of the Pentateuch, so we have 
incontrovertible authority that this main part of their theology then 
| existed. Since it must, therefore, have been a well-knewn doctrine 
at the period when the Israelites sojourned in Egypt, it was in no 
| ways requisite for Moses to enter into a minute detail of it: if he 
' refers to it in the same manner as he refers to other established 
| facts, it will be sufficient to show, that in his time, the children of 
Israel looked forwards to a future state: nor may we deem it con- 
trary to reason to presume, that God revealed it to Adam and the 
Patriarchs, in some of those manifestations of his presence recorded 
by the inspired penman, and that when the earth became peopled, 
_ each colony in its emigrations disseminated it far and wide. But, 
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it may be admitted, that although it was received as well by the 
apostate tribes of idolaters, as by the servants of the true God, and 
couched under various symbols and allegories, the minutiz of it be- 
came more and more accurately apprehended under the instructions 
of the prophets, until it was explicitly revealed, and distinctly pro- 
mulgated by our Saviour, who brought life and immortality to 
light by his Gospel. 

The promise of redemption, believed in every age of the Jewish 
Church to be fulfilled in the days of the Messiah, was not simply 
understood to appertain to this life, but to an existence to come. 
Adam hardly inferred the recovery of the terrestrial paradise from 
the promise made to Eve; he assuredly conceived it to extend to 
eternal felicity and communion with the Supreme Being in another 
world. Hence, the New Testament marks a strong antithesis 
between the type and the anti-type; the natural father of the 
human race, as well in it as in the rabbinical writers, is aptly 
denominated the first Adam. The Son of God, the spiritual 
Father of mankind, and author of everlasting life, is stiled the 
second Adam, called in Cabbalistical language ΤΡ DTN. Moses 
Haddarshan, (Ber. Rabba. xxxiv. 67.) accordingly, weaves this 
ancient doctrine into the fable of Messiah the Son of David going 
to Kippéd, the angel of death, at the gates of hell, when the cap- 
tives therein confined, beholding the light of the Messiah, exult- 
ingly, deemed the prophecy in Hosea xvi. 14. accomplished, and 
expected immediate redemption, as it is written, FWD) Sew Dn. 
In the same ancient work we read, that redemption was, of old, 
understood to be two-fold; one species from the servitude of 
nations, the other from the angel of death. In the narrative of 
man’s creation, Moses distinguishes between the body created after 
God’s image from the dust of the earth, and the soul communicated 
to it by the breath of God: and this distinction is repeatedly en- 
forced in Scripture, where this dust or body is exhibited as returning 
to its original earth, and the spirit to that Divine Essence from 
which it proceeded. 

We know not the extent of the early revelations, but we find 
some, by way of eminence, stiled oon ‘33, and a striking contrast 
maintained between Ww and my, which is also continued in 
the New Testament. Enoch was most singularly translated 
DPN IAN API 1D PN) OTN AN Pan oAAN—Abraham 
is said to have ‘‘iooked for a city, which bath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God :” on this subject our Saviour expressly 
declares, περὶ δὲ τῆς ἀναστάσεως τῶν νεκρῶν οὐκ ἀνέγνωτε τὸ ῥηθὲν 
ὑμῖν ὑπὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ, λέγοντος" γώ εἰμι ὁ Θεὸς ᾿Αβραὰμ. καὶ ὁ Θεὸς 
Ἴσαὰκ, καὶ ὁ Θεὸς Ἰακώβ; οὐκ ἔστιν ὁ Θεὸς, Θεὸς νεκρῶν, 
ἀλλὰ Φώντων. Jacob, in his sublime prophecy, looked forwards 
to the salvation of Jehovah, and predicted the time aed family of 
Shiloh. Moses Bar Nahhman and Rabbi Bechai, emphatically 
name THIS YY NYWN; and it may be remarked, most gene- 
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rally, that wherever the Hebrew Scriptures mention a person living 
in the commandments of God, the Chaldee paraphrasts, Aben 
Esra in particular, and indeed the collective body of rabbinical 
commentators, expound the phrase by everlasting life, and vice 
versa, 13 by everlasting death, which appears the most satisfac- 
tory explanation of these terms in the New Testament. Rabbi 
Bechai avers, that when Balaam inquires who shall number the 
dust of Jacob, he alludes to the resuscitation of the dead, and 
Rabbi Menahhem on Num. xv. 31. says, that the impenitent shall 
be ETERNALLY punished. 

The patriarchs are cited by the apostle Paul, as living in hope, 
and dying in full assurance of the promises: these promises must 
therefore have been made in the revelations recorded in Genesis : 
Moses, the author of the Pentateuch, who conversed with God, as 
no other man did, DD Sy OD, “had respect unto the recom- 
pence of the reward, and chose rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; 
enduring, as seeing HIM, who is invisible :” and we may presume 
that the translation of Enoch, before adduced, was intended to 
afford to a degenerate race a full corroboration of this doctrine, in 
the same manner as that of Elijah, on the revival of religion after 
the destruction of the Baalites, was calculated to confirm the 
Israelites in it, at a later period of history. Whenever a patriarch 
is said to die in the sacred text, the rabbinical commentators 
most frequently represent him as gathered to the righteous souls of 
his fathers. The belief of a future state forms one of the funda- 
meotals of the Jewish faith. The Talmud deduces it from the law, 
the prophets, and the hagiographists ; and Joseph Albo, in Sepher 
Ikkarim, paras. tv. ¢. 35., on what authority I know not, main- 
tains, that Esra and the coadjutors, which the Jewish fabulists 
have given to him, in, all their formularies of blessing, exclaimed, 
DN AMD TT ὈΣ Ὁ WAIANN. Eusebius (Prep. Evang. 
LXI. c. 27.) remarks, Ὁ μέν ye Μωσῆς πρῶτος ἀθάνατον οὐσίαν 
εἶναι τὴν ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ ψυχὴν ὡρίσατο, εἴκονα φήσας ὑπαρχεῖν αὐτὴν 
Θεοῦ. Origen urges as an argument against Celsus (I. v. p. 260.) 
that this doctrine was in their earliest infancy familiar to the Jews ; 
πήλικον δὲ τὸ σχεδὸν ἅμα γενέσει καὶ συμπληρώσει τοῦ λύγου διδά- 
σκεσθαι αὑτοῦς τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς ἀθανασίαν, καὶ τὰ ὑπὸ γῆν δικαιωτήρια, 
καὶ τὰς τιμὰς τῶν καλῶς βεβιωκότων. Gamaliel, also, the instructor 
of St. Paul, is introduced in the Talmud, ἃ8. proving the resurrec- 
tion of the dead from each of the three divisions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. In that most ancient commentary Pesichtha, (paras. 
{DIN FIN), this doctrine is established from the law; and the 
Gemara of Jerusalem cites Deut. ΧΧΧΙ. 16. ΧΧΧΙΙ. 39. as evi- 
dences, that it was inculcated in the law, and passages too obvious 
tu require citation to support it from the prophets and hagiogra- 


phists. The Targumin of Jerusalem, and of Jonathan the son of 
ys 


oe 
a 
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Uzziel, proclaim, continually, a future state from the text of the 
law. 

Temporal rewards and punishments would have been inadequate 
to religious purposes, and would have opposed but feeble barriers 
to idolatrous defections, and other infractions of the Divine Law. 
The firm persuasion of the mind alone, that man shall be rewarded 
or punished according to the deeds done in the body, could have 
ensured a permanent existence to religion, and enforced statutes in 
direct opposition to many more ancient customs. How could the 
devout Israelite, meditating on the attributes of God, and inferring 
from his own Scriptures the divine origin of his soul, have read in his 
tabernacle, TY) Ὁ F512» mM, (Exod. xv. 17, 18.) without the 
sure and certain hope of glory and of immortality! Could he, in 
fact, have believed his nation to have been planted, min-ndr Wis 
and in the sanctuary, which his hands had established—if, observ- 
ing the transitory machinery of affairs, he knew nothing of retri- 
butive justice beyond things temporal? It is positively certain, 
that he looked beyond the present constitution of things, that he 
expected an everlasting mountain of inheritance, and sanctuary 
**not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” where Jehovah 
should reign for ever and ever. If we attentively consider the 
nature of God, from temporal judgments analogy will argue 
spiritual; things seen are to the inquisitive mind evidences of 
things not seen. Jn like manner, the various blessings and punish- 
ments mentioned by Moses manifestly prefigured those that will 
be attendant on man’s future condition. We cannot imagine so 
total a blank in the Mosaic system, as we must observe, if whilst 
other and debased nations were instructed in this important truth, 
the Israelites alone, to whom the law had been revealed by the 
mouth of God, and attested by extraordinary appearances, were 
left in ignorance of it. We divest the types and allegories of this 
ritual of their most excellent office, if we conceive the Israelites 
perfectly unacquainted with their recondite and anti-typical im- 
port. That sabbath of rest, ordained to be kept for a perpetual 
covenant throughout their generations, as a sign between Him and 
them (‘‘ because in six days God made the heavens and the earth, and 
rested on the seventh, and was refreshed,”) was, undeniably, re- — 
ferred to that future sabbatism, anticipated by the patriarchs, and 
thus apprehended by all the Jewish writers. Those peculiar rites 
of sanctifying the congregation, and separating them from the 
Gentile world, (DDW7TPA M7 ND,) had purposes far extending 
beyond the circumstances of that people, and were gradually better 
known as the days of the Messiah approached. ‘Ihe veil of the 
atonements and expiatory sacrifices of the law was pierced by 
thinking men of that dispensation: the institution of the 5x3, 


29 LAH of the early Arabs, and the cities of refuge, were strong in- 
dications of further divine intentions. ssages in the Sth ch. of 
᾿ 
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Deuteronomy would alone determine the Israelites to have received 
this revelation: ἽΝ ἼΣΟΥ could not refer to temporalities, 
but must signify, that God here tries and proves men to qualify 
them for a celestial condition. In the 32nd Ch. we read like- 
wise, ‘‘ Oh! that they were wise, that they understood this!” 
om nN) wa)! and from. the 35th and 36th verses, we cannot 
but infer a future judgment. Accordingly, in the 29th verse of 
the following chapter, those who adhered to these statutes, are 
stiled TWA Yur Oy. 

: DANIEL GUILDFORD WAIT. 

Blagdon Rectory. (ce fdr Ht. KOM. ὦ PF, 
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We promised in a former Number (xxiv. December, 1815, p. 
260) some account of the Arabian Story entitled Keid al nesa, 
** The Stratagems, Frauds, or Cunning Devices of Women,” more 
happily expressed in French, ‘‘ Ruse des Femmes,” by Mons. 
Langlés, the celebrated Orientalist, who has published it with the 
original text at the end of his ‘“‘ Voyages de Sindbad le Marin” 
(Paris, 1814. 18mo.) Of the Keid al nesa we now offer an abridged 
translation. 

It is related that a young man of graceful stature and beautiful 
countenance resided formerly at Baghdad, where he was most. dis- 
tinguished among the sons of the merchants. One day, whilst 
he sat in his shop, a lovely damsel approached: having looked 
at him she perceived written over his door these words: ‘ There 
vs no cunning equal to that of men, since it surpasses the cunning of 
women.” ‘By my veil then I swear,” said she, ‘this man shali be 
the.sport of female cunning, and he shall change this inscription.” 
Ovithe next day she returned, most richly dressed, and attended by 
ma.ay slaves; under pretence of purchasing some article, she seated. 
herself in the young man’s shop. ‘* You have beheld,” said 
she, ‘‘the gracefulness of my person—can any one presume to af- 
frm that lam hump-backed?” at the same time she uncovered 
part of her bosom—the young Merchant was fascinated. “I appeal 
to you,” Continued she, ‘ whether Lam not well formed :”—she then 
shewed him her finely turned arm, and her face, which in beauty 
equalled thhe moon when near its fourteenth night; saying, ‘Are 
these features matked with the small-pox? or who shall dare to 
insinuate that I have lost the use of one eye?” The Merchant 
requested to know her reasons for thus exposing to his view so 
~ generally concealed under a veil. ‘‘ Sir,” said she, 
“‘d am rendered miserable through the tyranny of my father, a sordid, 
‘avaricious man, who,jthough abounding with riches, will not ex- 
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pend thesmallest trifle to establish me in matrimony.” ‘* Who is 
thy father?” inquired the Merchant. ‘‘ He is the grand Cadhy,” 
replied she, and then departed. The young man in a transport 
of astonishment and love, shut up the doors of his shop, and_has- 
tened to the tribunal where he found the Magistrate. ‘‘ I come, Sir,” 
exclaimed he, “to demand in marriage your daughter, of whom I am 
enamored.” ‘She is not worthy,” replied the judge, ‘‘ of so handsome 
and so amiable a mate.’”’ ‘She pleases me,” said the young man; 
“410 not oppose my wishes.” A contract was immediately concluded : 
the Merchant agreed to pay five purses before the nuptials, and 
settled fifteen as a jointure. The father still represented how 
unsuitable the bride would prove, but the young man insisted that 
the nuptials should be celebrated without delay, and on the next 
night he was admitted to the chamber of his bride. But when he 
had removed the veil that covered her face, he beheld such an 
object !—may the Lord defend us from the sight of so muci: ugli- 
ness! for in her was comprised every thing completely hideous. 
He passed the night as if he had been in the prisons of Dey/em, 
among the monstreus demons. At dawn of day he repaired toa 
bath, and having performed his ablutions, he returned to his shop, 
and refreshed himself with coffee: many of his acquaintances 
passing by, amused themselves with jokes respecting the charms 
ofhis bride. At length the lovely form of her who had contrived 
this affair, appeared before him. She was more richly and more 
voluptuously ornamented than on the preceding interviews; so that 
a crowd of persons stopped in the street to gaze on her.—‘* May 
this day,” said she, ‘‘ be auspicious to thee, my dear Olu-ed- 
dyn; may Ged protect and bless thee!” The young man’s face 
expressed the sadness of his heart. ‘‘ How have I. injurec 
thee,” replied he, “that thou hast in this manner made me the 
object of thy sport?” ‘* From thee,” answered the beautiful stra ἢ- 
ger, “1 have not experienced any affront, but if thou wilt rer {se 
the inscription over thy door, I will engage to extricate thee fom 
every difficulty.” The Merchant instantly despatched a slave, desi ying 
him to procure from a certain writer, an inscription in lettess of 

blue and gold, expressing, ‘* There is no cunning equal to chat of 

women, since it surpasses and confounds the cunning «f men.” 

The inscription was soon traced, and brought by the slave to his 

master, who placed it over the door of his shop. Then, by advice 

of the fair damsel, he went to a place near the citadel, where 

be concerted with the public dancers, bear-leaders, and ‘those who 

exhibit the tricks of monkeys; in consequence of whieh, while 

he was sitting, the next morning, drinking coffee with his, father 

in-law, the Cadhy, they came before him, with a thousanti con- 

gratulations, styling him cousin: the young merchant immediately 

scattered among them handfuls of money. The judge was astonishee’, 

and asked several questions. ‘‘ My father,” said the young man, 

“‘ was a leader of bears and monkeys ; such has been the profession ἃ 
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of my family; but having acquired some wealth we now carry 
on the business of merchants with considerable success.” ““ But 
dost thou still,” asked the judge, ‘‘ belong to this company of 
bear-leaders?” “41 must not renounce my family,” replied the 
young man, “for the sake of thy daughter.” ‘‘ But it is not fit,” 
exclaimed the judge, “that such a person should espouse the 
daughter of one who, seated on a carpet, pronounces the decisions 
of law: one whose pedigree ascends even to the relations of our 
prophet.” * But, my good father-in-law,” said the merchant, ‘ re- 
collect that thy daughter is my legitimate wife ; that I value each 
hair of her head as much as a thousand lives; that for all the king- 
doms of the world I would not consent to be separated from her.” 
At last, however, a divorce was formally executed—the money 
which the merchant had settled was returned—and he, having ap- 
plied to the parents of her who had contrived this stratagem, ob- 
tained the lovely damsel in marriage, and during a long succession 
of years, enjoyed the utmost conjugal felicity. 
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Part VIII. [Continued from No. XXXIX. p. 42.] 


It is remarked by Proclus, that the Egyptians indicated through 
their fables the secrets of nature ; and Phornutus intimates that the 
mythological traditions concerning the gods are reconcileable to 
truth, as they were composed by the sages of antiquity, for the 
purpose of explaining the system of the universe by means of 
symbols and znigmas. The more indeed we consider the my- 
thology of the Egyptians, the more we shall be convinced, that the 
principal object of its inventors was to perpetuate the memory of 
philosophical researches, and of scientific discoveries. Even the 
Greeks, who did not possess the science of the Egyptians, were 
not always inattentive to the intentions of those from whom they 
principally borrowed the elements of their mythology. Their 
mixed fables, though generally overcharged with poetical embel- 
lishments, yet often continued to exhibit ingenious allegories, which 
related to agriculture, to astronomy, to physics, and to metaphy- 
5105. Thus in the fable which chiefly occupied the attention of the 
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initiated at Eleusis, Proserpine typified, in one sense, the corn, 
when it is sown under the surface of the ground; under another 
point of view the same goddess represented Nature, when the Sun 
descends to the lower hemisphere: and according to another in- 
terpretation, the allegory exhibited the soul, when it quits its pre- 
existent state, is united to the body, and becomes enamored of 
material pleasures, as the spouse of Pluto forgot the flowery vale 
of Enna, and took delight in the gloomy regions of Hades. 

But although the fabulous deities of Greece were in many ex- 
amples considered as merely allegorical personages, yet the my- 
thology of the Greeks differed very considerably from that of the 
Egyptians. In Egypt, mythology was the offspring of mystery; 
and was at once the private interpreter of science, and the public 
organ of superstition. Its exterior appearance presented nothing 
to the eye of the stranger but a monstrous medley of extravagance, 
absurdity, and incongruity; but as Lucian has observed, though 
he himself too often forgot the precept, the znigmas of the priests 
of Egypt ought not to be derided by the profane. Those priests, 
as we learn from Plutarch, placed sphinxes, not without a meaning, 
before the gates of their temples; while in the interior of the 
sacred colleges they explained their znigmas ; showed that their 
mythology was only a symbolical illustration of the system of 
nature ; and in lifting the veil of allegory discovered to their dis- 
ciples the revealed forms of truth and science. Mythology wore 
a very different appearance in Greece. There it became the 
favorite of the Muses, and the ally of the arts. Instead of being 
employed to express in wnigmas the discoveries and the systems 
of philosophers, it was altered and new-modelled to flatter the 
vanity, and to please the taste of a people, who were not unwilling 
to believe that their country had been the abode of the gods, and 
who were more attentive to the charms of poetry than versant in 
the truths of science. Greece was represented as the country 
where the mythic traditions had their origin ; its kings and its heroes 
were easily admitted to the honors of the apotheosis; real and 
fictitious histories were confounded together ; foreign and domestic 
events were blended into one mass of fabulous incongruity ; and 
a new Pantheon rose on the ruins of the old, and was soon filled. 
by a crowd of Grecian deities, who were far from bearing an exact 
resemblance to their prototypes in Egypt and the East. 
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From these observations it must, I think, be evident, that the 
fictions invented on the banks of the Nile were not the mere crea- 
tions of sportive fancy, like those which owed their existence to 
the poets of Arcadia and Attica. The deification of mortals, as 
Herodotus testifies, was unknown in Egypt; though Euhemerus, 
to flatter the divine Ptolemy, had the impudence to assert the 
contrary, and though Diodorus had the weakness to believe him. 
The learned Egyptians, when they were not misled into the errors 
of materialism and atheism, were monotheists in religion, and ideal- 
ists in philosophy. They considered all the nominal deities of 
fable as mere symbols, which bore various meanings, according to 
the view which was taken of the allegorical histories by the 
initiated mythologists. Thus Osiris variously symbolised the active 
principle—the good principle—the Sun—the Nile—the patron of 
agriculture—the first planter of the vine. Isis represented some- 
times universal nature—sometimes the passive principle—some- 
times the air—sometimes the earth—sometimes the moon. We 
are therefore to recollect, that the same allegories, and the same 
symbols, expressed many different things; and served to illustrate 
now the science of the astronomer—now the system of the physi- 
ologist—and now the theory of the metaphysician. 

It was my object in the preceding article of this essay to show, 
that the Egyptians were not altogether ignorant of the existence of 
those elements of elements, (στοιχεῖα στοιχείων) which our modern 
chemists assume to themselves the merit of haying first discovered. 
I shall now proceed to corroborate my former statements by ad- 
ditional evidence; but as this evidence, which is chiefly derived 
from the Egyptian mythology, has been furnished by Greek and 
Roman writers, it is necessary that I make a few short remarks on 
the fidelity of their reports. I have then to observe that the writers 
of whom I speak, too generally endeavoured to assimilate the fables 
of Egypt to those of Greece and Italy. Osiris, for example, was 
the prototype of Dionysius and Bacchus, but the Greek god is not 
the same with the Egyptian, and the Latin drunkard differs from 
both. Buto has been improperly confounded with Latona, and 
Bubastis with Artemis and Diana. Orus and Apollo were both 
beardless youths, both were symbols of the sun, and both were 
born in a floating island, where the mother of the one sought re- 
fuge from the pursuit of Typhon, and where the mother of the 
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other fled from the persecution of the serpent Python; but Orus 
made love neither to the daughter of a river, nor to the daughter 
of the ocean—he neither fell front heaven, nor played on the flute, 
nor flayed alive an unhappy rival, nor pulled the ears of a Phry- 
gian king for being a bad judge of music. The Egyptian mytho- 
logy was of a graver cast than the Greek ; and it is an error to con- 
sider the symbols of both under the same point of view. I have 
likewise to remark, that the Greeks and Romans, from their igno- 
rance of some parts of science with which the Egyptians were ac- 
quainted, have frequently mistaken and misinterpreted the symbo- 
lical language in which the priests of Egypt alluded to their dis- 
coveries in physics and in natural philosophy. It is also to be re- 
gretted that the Greeks have reported the Egyptian fables without 
attention to order or method; that they have blended together 
different allegories ; that they have confounded various Egyptian 
deities, not only with each other, but with those of Greece ; and that 
they have never preserved the original orthography in writing the 
names of the stranger gods. We can only excuse them by saying, 
that when they made but one partition of the world between Greeks 
and Barbarians, they were not aware of the treasures of knowledge, 
which, during a long lapse of ages, had been amassed by nations 
that were grown old in civilization, before their own had escaped 
from the rudeness of a savage state: They never attained to that 
Gegree of perfection either in experimental philosophy, or in the 
abstract sciences, to which the Egyptians and the Chaldeans had 
arrived ; and consequently it was not always possible for them to 
explain the allegorical language, in which the sages of Memphis 
and Babylon briefly and obscurely rather hinted than developed 
their systems and opinions. 

Nothing seems more to have embarrassed the interpreters of the 
Egyptian xnigmas, than the symbolical language employed by 
the disciples of Hermes concerning almost every branch of chemis- 
try and physics. Their doctrine concerning the elements appears 
especially to have puzzled the philosophers of Greece and Italy. 
Tamblichus tells us that, according to the Egyptians, the Sun presides 
over the elements of generation, and the Moon over those of produc- 
tion ; and that four of those elements are masculine, and four femi- 
nine. (De Myster. |, viti.) Long before the time of Iamblichus, the 
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Egyptian doctrine had been thus explained by Seneca :—Agyptii 
quatuor elementa fecere ; deinde ex singulis bina,marem et feeminam. 
Aérem marem judicant, qua ventus est ; feeminam, qua nebulosus 
et iners. Aquam virilem vocant mare ; muliebrem, omnem aliam. 
Ignem vocant masculum, qua ardet flamma ; et foeminam, qua lucet 
innoxius tactu. Terram fortiorem marem vocant saxa cautesque ; 
feming nomen assignant huic tractabili ad culturam.—(Quest. 
Natur. 1. iii.) All this is prettily imagined, but much of it has 
no foundation in Egyptian mythology. According to Horapollo a 
hawk was the hieroglyphic for the winds; and if the wind were 
always masculine, how came Thueris, (Typhonis pellex) to typify 
the wind which blows from the south? Again it can scarcely be 
true that all water but the sea was called feminine, since Osiris 
symbolised the Nile; nor is it more consistent with mythology, 
that rugged ground, rocks, and stones, were denoted as mascu- 
line, since the barren border of Egypt next Arabia was typified by. 
Nephtys, the incestuous wife and sister of the terrible Typhon. 

Seneca states that out of each of the four elements the Egyptians 
made two,—the one masculine, and the other feminine. It is more 
natural to suppose that they represented fire, air, earth, and water, 
as resulting from the combinations of eight primordial elements, 
which they feigned to be masculine and feminine, because by their 
union they produced something different from themselves. It is 
ux possible to conceive why rugged land should be called mascu- 
line, or why a distinction of sexes should be imagined between 
salt and fresh water; but when the chemist proves to me that both 
earth and water are compound substances, I can bear with the al- 
legorical language in which the elements, by the union of which: 
they have been produced, are called masculine and feminine. 
Thales, who had studied in Egypt, told the Greeks that fire, air, 
earth, and water, were not elements, but were compounded of 
elements. He told no more, probably because he knew no more ; 
but that his Egyptian masters had formed a theory on this subject, 
a little less whimsical than that which is attributed to them by 
Seneca, 1 shall now endeavour to prove. 

I have already observed, that the allegorical and enigmatical 
language of the Egyptians upon the subject in question must have 
been very embarrassing to most of the Greeks, who believed that 
fire, air, earth, and water, were primary and uncompounded ele- 
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ments. We cannot wonder then at the erroneous explanations 
which they have given of the symbols, which represented the ¢om- 
ponent parts of the nominal elements. Air and water, for example, 
are composed of aériform elements, which the moderns call gases. 
How these were expressed by the Egyptians in common language, 
it would be difficult to say; but I can scarcely doubt that they 
were frequently indicated in the fables, where the Greek inter- 
preters employ the words αἰθὴρ, ἄνεμος, πνεῦμα, ἅς. It was, how- 
ever, the fictitious deities of Egypt that were principally employed 
as the symbols of the natural elements ; and the component parts 
of air and water seem to me to have been clearly indicated by 
these allegorical divinities. 

Isis, according to the fable, fled from the persecution of Ty- 
phon, and congealed herself in the island of Chemmis, where she 
brought forth Orus and Bubastis, who were confided by their 
mother to the care of Buto. It is obvious, however, that Isis and 
Buto were in fact the same, and that this last was only one of the 
names assumed by the goddess Myrionymos. We have already 
seen in the last article, that Minerva, or Neitha, symbolised the 
air; and Plutarch tells us that Isis and Minerva were the same. 
Now according to the testimony of Porphyry, Latona, or Buto, 
was the symbol of the air, whether light or dark, under the Moon—-: 
τοῦ δὲ ὑπὸ σελήνην φωτιξομένον καὶ σκοτιξομένου ἀέρος, ἡ Λητὼ σύμ- 
βολον. Thus Isis, under the names of Neitha and Buto, symbol- 
ised the air. Plutarch says that the Egyptians called the Moon 
the mother of the world, and assigned to her a nature composed 
of both sexes. She is impregnated, continues he, by the Sun, and 
again emits and disseminates the generating principles into the air. 
This author would have adhered more exactly to the Egyptian 
mythology, if he had written Minerva, or Neitha, instead of the 
Moon, and Pthah, or Vulcan, instead of the Sun. This appears 
evident froma passage in Horapollo, whose text, however, requires 
correction, as some words seem to be omitted, which I shall ven- 
ture to supply. “Ἥφαιστον δὲ γράφοντες [οἱ Αἰγύπτιοι] κάνθαρον καὶ 
γύπα ξωγραφοῦσιν, ᾿Αθηνᾶν δὲ γῦπα καὶ κάνθαρον. Δοκεῖ γὰρ αὐτοῖς 
ὁ κόσμος συνεστάναι ἔκ τε τοῦ ἀρσενικοῦ καὶ θηλυκοῦ. "Et δὲ τῆς 
᾿Αθηνᾶς τὴν γῦπα, [καὶ τὸν κάνθαρον, ἐπὶ δὲ Ἡφαίστου τὸν κάνθαρον 
καὶ τὴν γῦπα] γράφουσιν οὗτοι γὰρ μόνοι Θέων παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀρσενοθή- 
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beetle and a vulture; and Minerva by a vulture and a beetle ; 
for it seems to them that the world is constituted out of what 
is masculine and feminine. They therefore paint the vulture 
and the beetle for Minerva, and the beetle and the vulture for Vul- 
can, because these alone of the gods are deemed by them to be of 
both sexes. Let us then correct the language of Plutarch, and read 
--the Egyptians called Mincrva the mother of the world, and 
assigned to her a nature composed of both sexes; she is impreg- 
nated by Vulcan, and again emits and disseminates the principles 
of generation into the air. Pthah, or Vulcan, was feigned to be the 
father of the Sun, and was in fact the symbol of that tgnis fabrilis, 
of which the Stoics have since said so much. This god was also 
the symbol of the ztherial fluid, which the Greek physiologists 
supposed to permeate the whole material world; nor can it be 
doubted that he was considered as the type of the living principle, 
and was thence called the father of the gods (ὁ τῶν θεῶν πατήρ). 
Chrysippus therefore and his followers only copied the Egyptians, 
when they taught, according to Diogenes Laertius, that the whole 
world, being an animated and rational animal, has for its conduc- 
tor the ether, which they say is the first god—(oirw δὴ καὶ τὸν 
ὅλον κόσμον, ξΦῶον καὶ ἔμψυχον καὶ λογικὸν ἔχειν ἡγούμενον μὲν τὸν 
αἰθέρα, ὁ καὶ πρῶτον θέον λέγουσιν). 

Neitha bore in many respects the same character as Ptah, and as 
he was said to be the father of the sun, so the goddess was feigned 
to be the mother of that luminary; and she is made to say, ac- 
cording to Proclus, the fruit which [ have brought forth is the sun: 
(ὃν ἐγὼ καρπὸν ἔτεκον ἥλιος ἐγένετο.) In the former the masculine 
is put before the feminine—in the latter the feminine before the 
masculine. Ptah symbolises zther, (otherwise the fabricating fire,) 
and air—Neitha, air and ether. 

The Pheenicians seem to have taught a similar doctrine. Ac- 
cording to Sanchoniatho, the first principles are symbolised by the 
wind Kolpias and Bau, night, or chaos; and their immediate off- 
spring was Mot, slime. It appears, however, from a passage in 
Damascius (περὶ τῶν πρώτων ἄρχων) that this fable had its origin in 
the Egyptian mythology. ther and air were the first : these are 
the two principles, out of which Qulomos, the intelligible god, was 
generated. Oulomos is nothing else than the Pheenician word 
Dy, oulom, eternity, an age, time. Now Menes, the first fabulous 
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king of Egypt, and the institutor of the worship of Ptah, according 
to Herodotus, was also the symbol of eternity, or time ; for the 
word UGHED, meneh, which the Greeks wrote menes, signifies 
eternity and time. Sanchoniatho himself seems to indicate what 
was meant by his wind Kolpias, for he also states the primary ma- 
terial cause to be a dark and spirit-dilated air: (ἀέρα ξεφώδη καὶ 
mrevparwen); and this dark air was symbolised by Athor, the 
᾿Αφροδίτη σκοτία, Venus tenebrosa, of the Egyptians. 

The Greek mythologists seem not to have known what to make 
of the cether of the Egyptians and Orientalists. Hesiod has it that 
Erebus and night sprung from chaos, and ether and day from night. 
That light came oat of darkness ; and that night preceded day, was 
universally admitted in the East: but there the etherial spirit was 
always put the first, and was held to be the primary agent employed 
by the divine and immaterial creator. Thus we have seen in the 
last article, that Cneph, the divine demiourgos, was represented 
with an egg in his mouth, to show that the universe had been 
called into being at the word of God; and Ptah, as Eusebius re- 
ports, sprang from Cneph, and was the material demiourgos, who, 
under the guidance of the supreme mind, gave form to matter and 
beauty to the world. The primordial wind, of which Sanchoni- 
atho speaks, and which he calls Kolpias, or Kolpia, was no doubt 
written in the Phcenician text 77 5 OD, kol-pi-Jah, the voice or 
word of the mouth of Jah; and the word for wind, or rather spirit, 
was of course written M9, ruack, which Philo of Byblus, the 
Greek translator, would have rendered better by πνεῦμα than by 
ἄνεμος. It is this wind, or spirit, then, that came from the mouth 
of Jah, which was the primordial material principle of the Phe- 
nician mythologist, and which the Egyptians called ether, and 
symbolised by their god Ptah. Nor are we to reject this explana- 
tion, because we find the creator called Jah by Pheenician idolators. 
The Tsabeans gave that sacred name to the sun and to the moon, 
the objects of their worship. What is the name given to the sun 
in the verses ascribed to the priests of Apollo at Clarus, but a cor- 
ruption of Jah ὃ---φράξεο τὸν πάντων ὕπατον θεὸν ἔμμεν iaw. Again, 
what is the ancient Egyptian masculine name for the moon, IOD, 
Joh, but an abbreviation of Jehovah, as we improperly pronounce 
mm, which in the ancient Jewish characters was written X7 XA, 
Jeoe? It appears from Suidas, in voce Ὀρφεὺς, that this mytholo- 
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gist taught the true doctrine of the Egyptian theists ; for according 
to him, at the beginning the eather appeared in the world fabri- 
cated (δημιουργηθεὶς) by God. 

When we come down to later times, we find the Greeks still per- 
plexing themselves about this ether. The poets openly said that 
mind is constituted of wther; and some of the philosophers argued 
that zether is the substance of the soul. Euripides has the follow- 
ing verses : 

Ὅθεν δ᾽ ἕκαστον eis τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἀφίκετο, 
Ἔνταῦθ᾽ ἀπῆλθε, πνεῦμα μὲν πρὸς αἰθέρα, 
To σῶμα δ᾽ εἰς γῆν. SUPPL. 

Plato, with most other Greek philosophers, taught that ether is 
that fine and subtle fluid, in which the celestial bodies perform their 
revolutions; and he seemed to consider it as a fifth element, more 
excellent than the rest, for he gave it the epithet of glorious, 
(ἐπικλεήν.) Aristotle, in defining the substance of the soul, calls it 
a spirit enveloped in the seed and froth; and adds, that its nature 
is analogous to that of the stars. It is evident then that the Stagi- 
rite meant to say that ether is the substance of the soul. 

We have seen that Isis, under the name of Buto, represented 
atmospheric air. Let us now consider the parts assigned to Orus 
and Typhon. According to Plutarch, Orus represented the season 
and mixtion (ὥρα καὶ κρᾶσις) of the ambient air which nourishes 
and preserves all things. What is it in the ambient air which can 
give it this character, if it be not the zotic element, or that part of 
its composition which we call vital air? The same Plutarch says 
in another passage, that the moon cannot always restrain the 
noxious influence of Typhon, who, though often vanquished, still 
returns to contend with Orus. Now it was in the marshes of the 
island of Chemmis, (compare Herodotus in Euterpe with Plutarch 
de Iside et Osiride,) that Buto concealed Orus from the researches 
of Typhon, who sought to destroy him while he was yet young and 
feeble. The allegory then signifies, that under the influence of the 

moon, and during the night, when vegetables give forth much of 
the azotic element, the due proportion of vital air is diminished, 
and most especially in wet and marshy ground. But the story 
goes on to say, that when Orus quitted the marshes of Chemmis, 
he overcame Typhon, and sent him bound to Isis, who immediately 
released him from his bonds. Here we have the vital air super- 
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abundant, but the balance restored between the zotic and azotic 
elements by Isis, the type, in this instance, of atmospheric air. 

That Typhon was the symbol of the azotic elements in air and 
water, appears to be indicated inmany examples. Plutarch assures 
us, that whatever is pernicious in nature was denominated a part 
of Typhon. ‘The noxious wind of Arabia was termed Typhonic 
(Αραβικὴ πνοὴ ἡ Tupwrexy. Hesych.): the mephitic vapors 
arising from fens and marshes were called exhalations of Typhon 
(Τυφῶνος ἐκπνοάς): and typhus fevers are so named from the evil 
demon of Egypt. 

It is apparently in repeating the doctrine of the Egyptians, that 
Plato distinguishes between two kinds of air, the one pure, and the 
other gross. We have seen that the ancients considered the su- 
perior part of the atmosphere to be free from noxious vapors, and 
that they denominated it zther; and the Greeks seem often to 
have confounded the pure part of atmospheric air with the ether of 
the regions of space which lie beyond it. Thus Empedocles has 
opposed Typhon, whomn he calls Titan, to the ether, whereas it is 
manifest, that the distinction must have been originally made as ex- 
isting between the zotic and azotic elements in common air. 

Tata re καὶ πόντος πολυκύμων, ἤδ᾽ ὑγρὸς ἀὴρ, 
Τιτὰν, ἤδ᾽ αἰθὴρ σφίγγων περὶ κύκλον ἅπαντα. 

Earth, and the wave-abounding sea, then humid air, Titan, then 
ether binding a circle round the universe. Titan can have nothing 
to do here, and it is obvious that Empedocles confounded this giant, 
whose name is derived from the Phenician word tit lutum, with 
Typhon. But Typlin’s place is here made to be between air and 
wther. It seems to me that, in the Egyptian system of physics, 
from which Empedocles probably borrowed his doctrine, the 
azotic and zotic elements which compose air must have been in- 
tended to be indicated by Typhon and ether. 

Horapollo says that the Egyptians indicated the world by 
painting a serpent biting its tail. Eusebius (Prep. Evang. 1. 1.) 
tells us that the Egyptians called the good demon Cneph, and 
that they represented him by painting a serpent within a circle, but 
adhering to the circumference. (The passage is sufficiently obscure, 
but this seems to me to be the sense of it.) Again Horapollo ob- 
serves that a serpent was a symbol of the spirit which pervades the 
universe, ‘The serpent then seems to be the symbol of that zwther, 
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which at once envelopes and pervades the universe. Ptah appears 
to have typified not only this ether, but the principles of heat and 
of life, because these principles are supposed to exist in the ather 
and to be inseparable from it. This god, therefore, who was the 
symbol of the material opifex mundi, appears to have been some- 
times confounded with the unbegotten and immortal Cneph, the 
spiritual Demiourgos. No doubt the hyloists of Egypt willingly 
confounded them ; and this I suspect to have been the case with 
those who painted the circular serpent as the symbol of the Agatho- 
dzmon, whom they called Cneph. Here indeed it is evident that 
Cneph, symbolised by a serpent, (of which the scales represented 
the stars, according to Horapollo, and of which the convolutions, ad- 
cording to Clemens Alexandrinus, denoted the courses of the celestial 
orbs,) is himself the type of the zther. Now we find that one of the 
most venerated symbols in Egypt was that which typified Orus in 
conjunction with the Agatho-demon. A hawk was the symbol of 
the sun, but more particularly so when that luminary, in the astro- 
nomical sense of the fables, was represented by Orus. Thus we 
find from Strabo, (1. xvii.) that the city of Orus, no doubt from 
the frequent recurrence of his peculiar symbol, was called the city 
of hawks. Now let us hear Eusebius: τὸ πρῶτον ὃν θειότατον ὄφις 
ἐστὶν ἱέρακος ἔχων μορφὴν, ὅτ. the first being that divine serpent 
having the form of a hawk, &c. (that is, having the head of a 
hawk.) Here that deity who symbolises the season and mixtion 
(rather the portion and element) of air preserving all things, is 
united with the Agatho-demon to show that he represented the 
vital principle, and zotic element, put into activity by the solar 
influence. In this same city of hawks, Orus was represented with 
a hawk’s head, and as aiming a javelin at Typhon, symbolised by a 
hippopotamos, the type of water. (Euseb. Prep. Evang. 1. iii.) 
Plutarch says that at Hermupolis was formerly shown an image of 
Typhon under the form of a hippopotamos, and on it a hawk was 
represented fighting with a serpent. Of these two last symbols the 
former represents the aqueous particles arising in pestilential exha- 
lations from fens and marshes, dissipated by the rays of the sun, 
and replaced by purer air—the latter typifies almost the reverse, 
and shows that the sun, when he draws up mephitic vapors from 
swamps and bogs, is at strife with the Agatho-demon, the symbol 
of pure and vital air. 
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That the gods of Egypt symbolised the elements cannot be 
doubted by those who have at all studied the mythology of that 
country. Plutarch (in Sympos. 1. vill.) says that the Egyptians 
allow the intercourse of a male god with a mortal female, but that 
they do not think that conception and parturition can result from 
the commerce of a man with a goddess; and then he adds, what 
is deserving of attention: διὰ τὸ τὰς οὐσίας τῶν θεῶν ἐν ἀέρι καὶ 
πνεύμασι, καί τισι θερμότησι καὶ ὑγρότησι τίθεσθαι---οπ this account, 
that the essences of the gods are placed in air, in spirits, (what the 
moderns call gases,) and in certain heats and humidities. The 
same author observes elsewhere, that Osiris and Isis, after having 
been good demons became gods. Serapis, or Sarapis, the Egyp- 
tian Pluto, appears from a fragment of Porphyry to have had his 
share in the government of the elements: Μήποτε οὗτοί εἰσιν [οἱ δαί- 
poves] ὧν ἄρχει Σάραπις, καὶ διὰ τούτων σύμβολον [αὐτοῦ] ὁ τρικάρηνος 
κύων, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς τρισὶ στοιχείοις, ὕδατι, γῇ, ἀέρι, πονηρὸς δαί- 
μων, οὖς καταπαύει ὁ θέος. Perhaps these may be the demons 
whom Sarapis governs, and on account of these his symbol is the 
three-headed dog, that is the wicked damon in the three elements, 
water, earth, and air, which the god tranquillises. This is nota bad 
specimen of the ignorance of the Greeks concerning the mystic 
meaning of the Egyptian symbols. The symbol of Serapis was not 
a three-headed dog, like the Cerberus of the Greeks, though Gre- 
cian sculptors have often represented it as such; but a yet stranger 
monster exhibiting a serpent’s body convolved in the form of a 
cone reversed, with the head of a dog and of a wolf, and the head of 
a lion between them. Now the three-headed dog of the Grecian 
Pluto is a symbol without a meaning, whereas the three-headed 
monster of the Egyptian Serapis is full of meaning. Serapis was 
the type of Sol inferus, or the winter sun, when that luminary de- 
scends to the lower hemisphere. In the early ages when the ~ 
winter solstice corresponded with the entry of the sun into the sign 
of Aquarius, the constellations, at that period opposite to him, were 
Hydra and Leo, with the dog on one side, and the wolf on the 
other. This was the state of the heavens then at midnight while 
the sun was in Aquarius, that Leo was at the meridian, the serpent, 
or hydra, extended its vast length along the half of the southern 
hemisphere, where the wolf was also seen to the east, and the dog 
towards the west. The Greeks therefore have destroyed the 
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meaning of the sy.nbol in changing 11. It is however obvious, from 
the passage which I have cited from Porphyry, that the elements 
water, earth, and air, were feigned by the Egyptians to contain evil 
demons ; but it is more than probable that the mythologists meant 
nothing else by these evil demons than what the plainer speakers 
of modern times denominate azotic gases. 

We have seen, in the last article, that Typhon was called the 
symbol of the sea, because, according to Plutarch, the sea was pro- 
duced by fire, and Typhon was the proper symbol of fire. But 
Plutarch, as I have shown, must consequently have been mistaken, 
when he said that the Egyptians considered Typhon πᾶν τὸ αὐχμη- 
poy, καὶ πυρῶδες, Kal ξηραντικὸν ὅλως, Kal πολέμιον τῆ ὑγρύτητι-- 
every thing arid, and fiery, and entirely of a drying nature adverse 
to humidity. Typhon was always the opponent of Osiris, who, in 
the physical sense of the fables, was one of the several symbols of 
vital air, whence whatever was healthy, as Plutarch styles it, in the 
winds, and seasons, and temperatures, was denominated a fluxion 
of Csiris. ‘Typhon and the sea were held in abhorrence, because 
ihe mythologists taught that Osiris was destroyed by Typhon, as 
the waters of the Nile were lost in the sea. Now the whole of 
these fictions may be explained as follows: The worshippers of 
Ptah, whose tongue they said was a flame of fire, held that deity to 
be the opifex mundi ; and in opposition to the partizans of Cano- 
bus, represented the ignis fabrilis as the great agent in nature, and 
the material principle of all things. But as the latent principle of 
heat cannot be developed without the presence of vital air, Ptah 
was represented of a double sex, and Neitha, likewise ef a double 
sex, was associated with him, and after having been impregnated by 
him, disseminated the seeds of generation, as the fable has it, into 
the air. This Neitha, however, being the type of air and ether, it 
follows that, according to the Egyptian Vulcanists, the ignis fabrilis 
in combination with the various elements which bear the form of 
gases, generated all things. ‘T'yphon, as I have attempted to prove, 
was everywhere opposed to Osiris, and was the symbol of all the 
azotic elements, of which the humid element, now called hydrogen 
gas, isone. This gas is, of all others, the most inflammable. In 
combustion it absorbs double its own volume of oxygen gas, and 
by its union with that element, is resolved into water. In this 
manner, then, the sea might be supposed to be produced by fire. 
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but Typhon was the type of the inflammable gas rather than of the 
fire by which it became ignited ; and so far is this inflammable gas 
from being adverse to humidity, that in uniting itself with oxygen 
gas, it immediately takes the form of water, parting, no doubt, with 
much of its caloric, and losing in proportion its expansive force. 
Upon the whole then, I think it must appear to the unpreju- 
diced reader, that the fables of the Egyptians related not only to 
agriculture, and astronomy, but to physics and chemistry. I am 
aware that the tide of opinion is against me. I am still told that 
the ancients had neither telescopes nor microscopes, and therefore 
could know neither what is great in the heavens, nor what is 
minute on the earth: that they had no chemical apparatus, not 
even retorts and alembics; and that they formed their systems 
without making any appeal to experiment, the only index of truth 
in physics and in natural philosophy. In answer to the first of these 
objections I shall merely cite the followmg passage from Moscopu- 
lus: Κάτοπτρον, καὶ ἔνοπτρον, καὶ ἔσοπτρον, καὶ διόπτρα διαφέρουσι" 
κάτοπτρον μὲν γὰρ καὶ ἔνοπτρον ὁ λεγόμενος καθρύπτιος, ἔσοπτρον δὲ 
τὸ λεγόμενον φανάριον" ἡ δὲ διόπτρα, ὄργανόν τὶ τοῖς ἀστρονόμοις 
ἐστὶν ὁποῖος ὁ λεγόμενος ἀστρολάβος. Ido not translate this pas- 
sage, because there are no English words to correspond exactly with 
the names given to the instruments mentioned, yet they seem to be 
nothing else than different kinds of microscopes and telescopes. 
To the second objection I reply, that the Greeks were certainly 
acquainted with the art of distillation, since Dioscorides, as 
M. Dutens observes, not only speaks clearly of distillation, but em- 
ploys the word ambix, which we have barbarised into alembic. 
(Dioscorid. L. 5.) Neither were the Egyptians ignorant of this - 
art. M. Dutens has cited a passage from a manuscript work of 
Zosimus of Panopolis, which can leave no doubt about the matter. 
Zosime, says the French author, recommande ἃ ses éléues de se pour- 
voir de Bikos ὑελινὸς, σωλὴν ὀστράκινος, λοπὰς καὶ ἀγγὸς στενόστομον ; 
et plus loin ; ἐπὶ ἄκρα τῶν σωλήνων βίκους ὑέλου μεγάλους παχεῖς 
ἐπιθεῖναι, ἵνα μὴ ῥαγῶν ἀπὸ τῆς θέρμης τοῦ ὕδατος. That is to say, | 
the experimenters are desired to provide themselves with ἃ glass 
vessel, a shell tube, a plate (perhaps a kettle,) and a vase with a 
narrow mouth; great thick vessels of glass are to be placed over the 
tubes, that they may not be broken by the heat of the water. Had 
M, Dutens translated this passage, I think some of his readers would 
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have asserted less confidently than they have done, that the art of 
distillation was unknownin Egypt. In answer to the third objection, 
1 refer to the example of Democritus, who, after having been edu- 
cated in Egypt, etatem, says Petronius, inter experimenta con- 
sumsit. 

I now come to a part of physiology, which occupied much of 
the attention of the early Greek philosophers, and to the considera- 
tion of which they were led by the example of the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians. The doctrine to which I allude is this: There are only 
four forms under which matter becomes cognisable to our senses, 
and all bodies are either aériform, igneous, aqueous, or terrene. 
From this it follows that we ought to distinguish body from its 
elements ; for though all bodies wear the form either of fire, or air, 
or earth, or water, yet fire, air, earth, and water, are not primary 
elements, but are themselves composed of elements which are prior 
to them. Again, these prior elements, which exist chiefly iu a 
fluid, though sometimes in a solid, state, are themselves compounded 
of primary particles infinitely minute. ‘These were denominated 
monads (povddes) by Pythagoras—smallest fragments (θραύσματα 
ἐλάχιστα) by Empedocles—motes (ξύσματα) by Democritus—atoms 
(ἀτόμοι) by Ecphantus, &c. The doctrines of Pythagoras and of 
Democritus on this subject principally merit our attention. 

Democritus, though not even the first among the Greeks who 
adopted the corpuscular system, was certainly its most able sup- 
porter. He seems to have attributed all primary qualities to atoms, 
such as figure, gravity, solidity, position, and magnitude; and 
these primary qualities he supposed to be as infinitely varied in 
atoms as they are in the bodies which are composed of atoms. 
Thus he thought that the figures of atoms are different in different 
elements, and that though their magnitudes are always infinitely 
minute, their relative proportions may be infinite im variety. Some 
atoms are spherical, some cylindrical; some take the shape of the 
cone, some of the pyramid, some of the cube; others exhibit un- 
equal sides, and unequal angles, and others show themselves under 
every prismatic form, and under every irregular figure. It is evi- 
dent, however, that it is absolutely idle to call such particles pri- 
mary, or to denominate them atoms, since they must still be capable 
of infinite division. Imagine a sphere to be as minute as possible, 
still this sphere may be divided into two hemispheres. The 
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smallest pyramid may be truncated ; the smallest cone admits of 
infinite sections. No cube can be so minute as not to be capable of 
containing a smaller sphere, and every sphere may contain a cone, 
and every cone a pyramid. In short, the wusmata of Democritus, 
since they have both magnitude and figure, cannot be atoms, which, 
as their name implies, admit not of section or division. 

The numerical system of Pythagoras has often been treated as 
visionary, and even as unintelligible. It ought, however, to be re- 
collected, that we have it transmitted to us in a very imperfect state, 
and that we cannot form a very adequate judgment of it from the 
reports of the Greeks, who in general did not understand it much 
better than the moderns. Even Plato, who in part adopted this 
system, though he expressed its doctrines in other words, and by 
other terms, has but too often added to the obscurity in which the 
immediate disciples of Pythagoras left it involved. We ought be- 
sides to recollect that Pythagoras brought this system from Egypt, 
where he might have been only imperfectly instructed in its prin- 
ciples by the philosophers of that country. 1 am aware, indeed, 
that some modern authors deny that this system had its origin in 
Egypt; but their opinion may be easily refuted on the authority ef 
the Greeks themselves, and is therefore of no weight whatever. 

The numerical system, of which we possess only the fragments, 
may be considered under two points of view—as it relates to 
physics, and to metaphysics. As it relates to the former, it 
probably served as the basis of the corpuscular philosophy; and 
as it relates to the latter, it has been made the foundation on which 
the ideal system has since been built up by Plato and his disciples. 
With this last system, which in my judgment is the most beautiful 
that ever was imagined, we have at present nothing to do. We are 
now to consider the Pythagorean doctrines as they relate to the ma- 
terial world. Let us, then, listen to the reports of the Greeks. 
Number, says an ancient writer cited by Stobzus, is a system of 
monads, or the progress of multitude from the menad, and the re- 
gress of combinations into the monad, (ἐστὶ δὲ ἀριθμὸς συστήμα μα- 
νάδων, ἢ προποδισμὸς πλήθον ἀπὸ μονάδας, καὶ ἀναποδισμὸς eis μονάδα 
καταλλήλων.) Tamblichus tells us, in his misty language, that 
Pythagoras defines number to be the extension and energy of semi- 
nal ratios in unity, (τὸν. ἀριθμὸν dpizer ἔκτασιν καὶ ἐνέργειαν τῶν ἐν 
μογάδι σπερματικῶν λύγων.) According to Hermias, the monad is 
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the principle of all things, out of the forms and combinations of 
which the elements are produced. Plutarch says that numbers, 
and the symmetries in them which are harmonies, were styled 
principles by Pythagoras; but that the elements which were 
constituted by them he called geometrical. Moreover he placed 
the monad and the infinite duad among principles: by the former 
he understood God and good—the Demon and evil by the latter, 
whence proceeded the material mass, which is the visible world. 
(Plut. de Placit. Philosoph.) 

It would, however, only fatigue my readers were I to repeat all 
the fragments in Plutarch, Stobeus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, and 
other writers, concerning this system. Let us take a rapid view of 
the physical doctrines which it seems to announce. The monad 
then represents the material principle in unity—simple, and indi- 
visible. It expresses this principle existing, as the Peripateties 
would say, not in energy, but in power. The duad represents mat- 
ter in actual being, and consequently expresses combination, de- 
pending indeed upon the operation of two principles, which the 
Pythagoreans called friendship and discord, (φιλία καὶ νεῖκος,) and 
which the moderns term attraction and repulsion. By the triad is 
to be understood the union of the monad and of the duad, and the 
production of the triangle, or of figure under its simplest form. 
The tetrad is the symbol of solidity, and consequently of the four 
sensible elements. 

We have seen that the Pythagoreans named the elements, which 
result from numbers and proportions, geometrical. No doubt, then, 
the elemental symbols, which according to Diogenes Laertius were 
employed by Plato, had been borrowed from the Pythagoreans, who 
in their turn had obtained them from the Egyptians. Fire is repre- 
sented by a regular pyramid, of which all the surfaces are equi- 
lateral triangles: this pyramid is consequently a tetraedron. Earth 
is symbolised by a cube, or hexaedron; air by an octoedron; and 
water by an eikosaedron. Plato also considered the dodecaedron 
as the symbol of the universe. (Alcin. isagog. c. 13.) Now it is to 
be observed that these are the only regularly formed figures which 
can have solid angles, because the angles which unite their plane 
surfaces are less than 360°, or 4 right angles. Three angles of 
equal and equilateral triangles can form ἃ solid angle, because they 
are each equal to only 60°; consequently 3 of these triangles joined 
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in the tetraedron will make a solid angle equal to 180°. In this 
way we find 4 angles of the octoedron, making a solid angle equal 
to 240°; 5 angles of the eikosaedron, making a solid angle equal 
to 300°. Again, each angle of a square is equal to 90°, conse- 
quently 3 such angles joined can make a solid angle ; and the solid 
angle of the cube is equal to 270°. The dodecaedron is compre- 
hended under 12 regular and equal pentagons. Each angle of a 
regular pentagon is of 108°: 3 angles of such a pentagon will con- 
sequently make a solid angle equal to 324°. No other regular 
figures can make solid angles. 

The Pythagoreans, or rather their Egyptian masters, chose the 
duad as the symbol of matter. But as 2 is the root, 4 the square, 
and 8 the cube, so the square of the material duad is represented 
by the tetraedron, and its cube by the octoedron. The hexaedron, 
or geometrical cube, consists of 6 squares, and 8 angles: but each 
of these squares may be equally divided into 2 isosceles triangles. 
The regular octoedron consists of 8 equilateral triangles, each of 
which may be divided into 2 equal scalene triangles. Thus then 
the elements, fire, air, and earth, bear proportions to each other in 
the same manner as these figures; and it would seem from the 
symbols mentioned above, that igneous particles can never form 
solid angles exceeding 180°, nor aérial particles solid angles ex- 
ceeding 240°; nor terrene particles solid angles exceeding 270°; 
nor aqueous particles solid angles exceeding 300°. 

What we call solidity in atoms is, perhaps, nothing else than 
their power of repulsion; and this repulsive power in atoms will be 
according to their mass and density. When the Pythagoreans re- 
presented fire by the tetraedron, they seem to have indicated that 
the distance between igneous atoms alters according to the square 
root of the intensity of the fire, or more properly its density. 


Again, when they symbolised air by the octoedron, they indicated - 


that the distance between aérial atoms differs according to the 
cube root of the density of the air ; and that if this density be sup- 
posed as 1, and that if air, according to this measure, be com- 
pressed into the 8th part of its actual expansion, its density will 
become as 8; and the distance between the atoms will be found to 
be inversely as the cube-root of 1 to the cube-root of 8, or as 1 to 
2; whence it will follow, according to the Pythagoreaus, that if air 
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be compressed into an Sth part of its usual expansion, the distance 
between its atoms will be diminished one half. 

I shall leave it to others to determine whether or not this reason- 
ing be just, and to judge how far similar reasoning will apply to 
the other symbols representing earth and water. ‘There are, how- 
ever, some more remarks which I should wish to make concerning 
these figures. 

I. The ancient philosophers of whom I speak seem to have con- 
sidered the matter of heat and of light as the same; and perhaps 
they held this matter to be of the same nature with the magnetic 
and electric fluids. If I do not mistake, however, they understood 
all the sensible effects produced by these to result from the motion 
of their constituent particles. I must observe, too, in this place, 
that the ancient inhabitants of Italy, who had much intercourse 
with the Lydians, Phoenicians, and Egyptians, appear to have been 
aware that lightning is nothing else than the electric fluid; and 
Numa Pompilius, while he invoked the Elician Jove, elicited the 
fire from the cloud, and conveyed the harmless thunderbolt to the 
earth. Tullus Hostilius, less fortunate, or less scientific than 
Numa, probably perished in the same manner as the modern phi- 
losopher Richmann. With respect to the magnetic fluid, I cannot 
help thinking that. the Phenicians and Egyptians considered it as 
the matter of heat existing in a particular state, and exerting a pe- 
culiar influence. The former called the magnet SyD-9N DAN, 
abon hercul, i.e. lapis caloris universealis ; and the latter termed 
it the bone of Or, that is, the power or strength of Or, the symbol 
of light and heat. 

But to return to my subject. If the primary particles of light 
and caloric be pyramidal, and be regular tetraedrons, we may make 
the following remarks: 1. No solid figure is more adapted to per- 
meate the pores of bodies than the pyramid. 2. As, in a regular 
pyramid, the axe is a perpendicular drawn from the summit to the 
base, all other lines drawn from the summit to the base must in- 
celine to the axe; and as the figures of luminous pyramidal atoms 


.are too minute to be individually discerned, a series of them will 
“appear as a straight line extending in the direction of their axes. 


3. As the power of the wedge is in its axe, the same is true of the 
regular pyramid, and each series of luminous atoms will always 
seem to proceed in the line of their axes, and consequently in a 
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Straight line, unless when deflected by some extraneous cause. 
4. It follows that when ἃ ray, whether of light or of caloric, falls 
upon a surface capable of reflecting it, the angle of reflection will 
appear equal to the angle of incidence. 5. When a ray passes out 
of one medium into another, for example, out of air into water, it 
will contiiue to proceed ina straight line, if it fall perpendicularly, 
because the power of the pyramid being in its axe, the ray must be 
either reflected, or must pass on in a straight line, and as the pores 
of the water are too wide to hinder the passage of the ray, it must 
necessarily advance in the same direction as before: but if the ray 
fall obliquely on the water, the power of the {uminous atom to ad- 
vance will be weakened according to the angle which its axe makes 
with fhe surface, and this will augment as it proceeds in its course 
through the water. 6. Whena ray falls perpendicularly upon any 
surface, all the powers of the luminous pyramidal atom are con- 
centrated at its apex, and this apex will be as much as possible in 
contact with the surface; but if the axe of the atom be inclined to 
the surface, all the sides of the pyramid will not be equally near to 
the surface, and the light descending from the upper side will not 
come into contact with it in the same instant or in the same point, 
as that proceeding along the lower side. In fact the upper line of 
light must be prolonged something beyond the apex of the pyra- 
mid in order to come into contact with the surface. Now if the 
surface be not a reflecting one, the powers of the luminous pyra- 
midal atom will be divided, and some portion of the light will have 
penetrated the surface before the rest. Refraction therefore really 
begins before all the light of a ray has passed out of one medium 
into another. 7. When a ray is thus refracted, it will produce new 
sensations in us, which, it would seem, ought to be as various in 
intensity as the angles, which the lines of light form with our 
organs of vision, are different in magnitude ; but from the extreme 
minuteness of these angles they individually escape perception ; 
and it is only when we come to have distinct sensations produced 
by their continued gradations, that we class the rays in the order 
of the prismatic colors, from red to violet. 8, The matter of heat 
and of light being the same, though existing under different modi- 
fications, the heat, as well as the light, ought to be most intense in 
the line of light which is least deflected by the prism; and this 
will be obviously true if the luminous atom be a regular pyramid, 
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because its power being in its axe, the other lines proceeding from 
the base to the summit will have the more power the more they are 
in the direction of the axe. The greatest intensity of heat is accord- 
ingly found in the red ray, which is that which is the least deflected. 
9. It appears from the experiments of some modern philosophers, 
that the luminous atoms are capable of polarisation. Thus if under 
certain circumstances ἃ luminous atom of a refracted τὰν be made to 
fall at 0 on a circle marked with the degrees, a spectator viewing 
it under a certain angle would see it in that position exhibiting a 
portion of light, which would continually diminish until it became 
altogether evanescent, if the atom were made to move round the 
circle through the different azimuths until it came to 005, If, how- 
ever, it were still made to move on, it would again gradually recover 
all its light when it came to the line of the meridian at 180°; it 
would again become evanescent at 270°, and would not regain all its 
intensity until it returned to the point whence it set out. It seems to 
follow from these facts, that luminous atoms have sides and angles, 
and that it is owing to the manner in which these are turned by the 
polar attraction, that the atom varies its appearance in the experi- 
ment of which I have been speaking ; and perhaps the phenomena 
can be best explained by supposing the luminous particles to be 
pyramidal. 

II. The next regular polyedron which can make a solid angle is 
the cube. It was probably chosen as the symbol of the terrene 
element, because of all regular solid figures it is the most difficult 
to be moved, and because atoms under this form are the most 
capable of filling space. 

111. There seem toe be several reasons why the octoedron was 
chosen to symbolise aérial particles. The octoedron is formed by 
the junction of two pyramids, for when we join two developements 
ef a tetraedron at a common base, we have the developement of an 
octoedron. Now if the attraction and repulsion of aérial atoms, 
(which we suppose to be octoedrons,) be in the line of their axes, 
and if they approach and touch each other only in the same line, 
the spaces between their sides will be void. But since we know 
that air is highly elastic, and capable of being either expanded or 
compressed greatly beyond its common state, we may presume 
that its atoms do not ever come into actual contact, but attract 
and repel each other at greater or smaller distances, and that upon 
this depends what we call the density or rarity of the air. If then 
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the equilibrium of an aérial atom be disturbed, and if by any con- 
cussion its axe be made to vibrate, it will produce by its attraction 
and repulsion a similar effect on the axes of its neighbouring atoms, 
and their sides will be raised and depressed alternately, until the 
vibration cease altogether. The sensation of sound is produced in us 
by the vibration of the aérial particles which are in contact with our 
organs of hearing ; and I see no reason why these particles may 
not be octoedrons, since we can still account for all the phenomena 
while we suppose them to be such. But it is not improbable that 
the ancient philosophers may have chosen the octoedron as a sym- 
bol of air; jirst, because the distinct different sounds produced by 
the vibrations of a musieal chord are contained in the octave; 
secondly, because if you count the rays of light from their least to 
their greatest distinct degrees of refrangibility, you will find, when 
you come to eight, that you have returned to the same coloured 
ray from which you began to count; thirdly, if we suppose aérial 
atoms to be diaphanous, the octoedron seems to be a figure peculiarly 
fitted for the regular transmission of light, since, if I mistake not, 
those erystals which are of this form do not admit of a double re- 
fraction. 

{V. The universe was symbolised by the dodecaedron; and 
thence the Egyptians divided the zodiac into 12 partitions, each of 
which was subdivided into 30 sections, making in all 360 partitions 
of the circle; for the dodecaedron consists of 12 pentagons, and if 
each of these be divided into 5 triangles, the number of triangles 
will be 60, and if each of these triangles be again subdivided into 
0, the whole number of triangles will amount to 360. 

V. The moderns seem generally to consider the primary particles 
of water as spherical ; but from the extreme minuteness of those 
particles we cannot ascertain their figure in any other way than by 
iference. Jam indeed inclined to think from the crystallizations 
which they form when ina state of congelation, that they have 
plane sides and angles. The ancients believed them to have 20 
sides and 12 angles. Why they did so I am unable to say. Per- 
haps in employing the tetraedron, the octoedron, and the eikosae- 
dron, to represent fire, air, and water, they meant to indicate that 
the specific gravity of air is four times greater than that of flame, 
and that the specific gravity of water is twelve times greater than 
that of air. Perhaps, as all the faces of the eikosaedron are equi- 
lateral triangles, and as each of the angles of these triangles is con- 
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sequently equal to 60 degrees, they may have indicated that water 
assumes its solid state by shooting into crystals crossing each other 
in angles of 60 degrees, for this really happens in the formation of 
ice. " 

I have extended this article to too great a length already, but I 
cannot close it without cbserving, that the symbols of which I have 
been speaking appear to me to merit the attention of the philoso- 
pher. I call them symbols, because, according to the genuine 
doctrine of the schools in which they were employed, there can 
really be no material atoms existing under any form whatever, 
since there can be no such particles which are not capable of in- 
finite division. But if matter be capable of infinite division, let 
the advocates of its existence point out where it is to be found. 
Can that exist any where but in the mind, which the mind can prove 
to itself to be capable of infinite division? The sciolist will think 
this question absurd—the philosopher, who must have often con- 
sidered it, knows that it is equally difficult to solve and curious to 
investigate. 


Naples, Nov. 11, 1819. W. DRUMMOND. 








COMMENTARY 


On the Description of Ardent Fever given by 
Aretceus. 





Parr I1.—{Continued from No. XL. p. 947.) 


“ First of all the patients foresee that they are about to quit 
this life, and enter upon another ; and then they foretell to those 
present, things that are yet to come to pass.” Προγινώσκου- 
σιν πρώτιστα, αὐτέοισι τοῦ βίου τὴν μεταλλαγήν᾽ ἔπειτα τοῖσι παροῦσι 
προλέγουσι τὰ αὖθις ἐσόμενα --Υ [ναὶ immediately follows is in the 
translation: “ Nonnulli vero interdum eorum dictis fidem non 
habendam putant;” the original appearing in the text of δὲ αὐτέους 
μέν ἐσθ᾽ ὅτε καὶ ἄλλο φασὶ δοκέουσι, words to which it appears 
impossible to affix any determinate meaning, or even to construe 
them according to the rules of the language. ‘The emendation 
of Petit renders the passage at once intelligible, and is not to be 
regarded as conjectural, but a correction that in all future 
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editions ought to be received into the text. When the words 
ἄλλο φασὶ δοκέουσι, altogether unintelligible, by a very slight alter- 
ation are rendered ἀλλοφάσσειν Soxéovo1—videntur delirare, the 
sense is evident, and the present reading evidently appears to be 
an error in transcription or of the press. The Latin translation 
renders of by nonnulfi, whereas it ought to be 11, as it refers 
to the bystanders ; and supposing the present text to be as printed, 
it appears altogether inexplicable how it could be rendered 
“interdum eorum dictis fidem non habendam putant.” The 
meaning of the passage evidently is, “ that those exhausted by 
ihis disease, foreseeing the change that awaits them, and fore- 
telling future events to those present, sometimes (ἐσθ᾽ ὅτε) appear 
to be delirious; but upon the occurrence of the events as 
foretold men are astonished :” τῇ ἀπόβασι δὲ τῶν εἰρημένων ϑωυμά- 
ζουσι ὥνθρωποι. ‘ Some again address their conversation to 
some ef the departed, they alone easily discerning them on 
account of their pure and highly refined sensation, the soul 
readily distinguishing and holding converse with those men 
with whom they are to associate ; for before it was involved in 
turbid humors, and darkness, but after the disease has ex- 
hausted these humors, and removed the cloud from their eyes 
they perceive aerial beings, and the soul being freed from 
all corporeal impediments they become true Prophets: but 
those who have arrived at this degree of extenuation, and subtile- 
ty of intellect, do not long survive, the living power being 
already dissipated, or exhausted.” In this concluding passage 
Petit has made two emendations which, like that already men- 
tioned, deserve to be received into the text. ᾿Ερέουσι τά τε ἐν τῷ 
Heys, he makes ὁρέουσι ; and ἐν ἴλυι τοῖσι ὑγροῖσι ἔην, he says 
perhaps should be altered to ἐν ἰλυώδεσι ὑγροῖσι ; and considering 
how very inaccurately the text of this chapter has been printed, 
there is every reason to believe the emendation right. 

That conjectural emendations of the original text of an 
author ought to be very cautiously admitted, is true; but if we 
find the words of any writer do not convey a clear and distinct 
meaning, and cannot be brought within the common rules of 
construction of the language ; if we find that by the alteration 
of one or two letters the sense appears consistent with the 
context, and the words thus altered fall within common rules, 
we may rest assured that the correction is just. Admitting 
then the emendations of Petit to be correct, the sense of the 
whole chapter would, generally taken, be as follows : 

“ An ardent aud subtle fever pervades the whole system, but 
chiefly affects the internal parts. ‘The respiration is hot, as if 
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proceeding from fire; fresh air is eagerly inhaled, with a longing 
for whatever is cold; the tongue is dry, the lips and skin are 
parched, the extremities comparatively cold, the urime largely 
tinctured with bile; the patient is restless, the pulse frequent, 
small and feeble; the eyes active, glistening, and slightly tinged 


with red, and the complexion is good. But if the disease 


continue to increase, all the symptoms become stronger and 
worse. The pulse is exceedingly small and quick, the dry heat 
is violent in the extreme, the judgment is disordered while the 
patient is ignorant of all that passes around him, there is great 
thirst, with an instinctive desire to touch any cold substance— 
the wall—vestments—the pavement—or cold fluid. The 
fingers are cold but the palms of the hands exceedingly hot, 
the nails are livid, the respiration hurried, a dewy moisture 
appears upon the forehead and neck. But if nature has arrived 
at the extreme degree of drought and heat, then is the hot 
changed into cold, and the parched state into a profusion 
of moisture. For things brought to extremity, are changed 
into their contraries. When therefore the bonds of nature are 
dissolved, this is the fatal termination. A sweat not to be 
checked flows from all parts of the body—the respiration is cold 
—much vapour exhales from the nostrils, the patient suffers no 
longer from thirst, for other parts are dried up, except the 
mouth and stomach, the organs that suffer from thirst, the urine 
is thin and watery; the bowels for the most part in a state of 
constipation, but in some there are scanty bilious stools—A 


- great redundancy of superfluous fluid prevails, the very bones 


undergo colliquation ; and, asin a river, which deposits floating 
substances on its banks, there is a current towards the external 
parts. 

State of the Mind. The senses are highly acute, the powers 
of the mind active, and the sick are disposed to foretell future 
events. First of all they foresee that they are about to enter 
upon another life, and then they foretell to the bystanders things 
yet to come to pass. They indeed sometimes think these vati- 
cinations the effect of delirium; but upon the occurrence of the 
events foretold men are astonished. Some also address their 
conversation to those already departed from this life, readily 
discovering their presence by their quick and refined sensation ; 
the soul easily distinguishing and holding conversation with the 
men with whom they are to associate; for before it was 
immersed in turbid humors and darkness, but after the disease 
has exhausted these humors, and removed the cloud from 
their eyes, they perceive aerial bemgs; and the soul being now 
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disengaged from all corporeal impediments they become true 
Prophets. But those who have arrived at this degree of exhaus- 
tion of humors and refinement of intellect do not very long 
survive, the powers of animal life being already dissipated.” 


a 


The Greek text of Areteaus was from the manuscript in 
the French King’s Library, corrected for the press by Goupylus, 
a learned Physician, in the year 1554, and the work was printed 
by the celebrated Turnebus, one of the first Greek scholars 
then in Europe. Yet if the foregoing remarks be just, the text 
of the chapter which is the subject of this paper, will appear 
to have been very inaccurately printed, and the Latin translation 
re-published under the sanction of Henry Stephens, and after- 
wards of Boerhaave, is intolerably bad. 

From this we may see the great propriety of a more strict 
examination of the text of the Greek medical authors, and a 
careful examination of the manuscripts by readers qualified 
to report upon the proper punctuation, and what mistakes may 
have occurred through the ignorance or haste of transcribers. 
The text of Hippocrates might thus be in a great measure 
restored ; and many corrections might be made of all the Greek 
authors down to the 12th century, when works of merit in the 
profession were no longer printed in that language. 


ee Ξα..... 


From this part of the writings of Aretaus, it appears that 
the immortality of the soul was a doctrine well understood and 
firmly believed in his time, being indeed a principle assumed in 
ancient philosophy as demonstrably true. ‘“ Morte carent 
anime,” says Ovid in his recapitulation of the tenets of Pytha- 
goras; and although some modern writers have attempted to 
show from some passages, in the works of Cicero, that he 
doubted the fact of the soul’s immortality, certain it is that the 
Peripatetics, whose philosophy he studied and preferred, enter- 
tained no doubts on the subject, holding the human soul to be 
an emanation from the deity in its very nature indestructible. 

The opinion has prevailed among the learned of all ages, as 
well as the unlearned, that upon the approach of death the 
soul exerts a more divine energy, and that in many cases 
the vaticinations of dying men are true. Homer tells us, that 
Patroclus dying foretold the fate of Hector, and Hector in his 
turn foretold that of Achilles, the event in each case proving 
the truth of the prediction. Cicero says that upon the approach 
of death the soul acquires new powers, to be much encreased as 
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soon as it is disengaged from the body. ‘“ Viget autem, et 
vivit animus, quod multo magis faciet post mortem, cum 
omnino e corpore excesserit: itaque appropinquante morte, 
multo est divinior. Nam id ipsum vident, qui sunt morbo 
gravi et mortifero affecti, instare mortem. Itaque his occurrunt 
plerumque imagines mortuorum: tumque vel maxime laudi 
student, eosque qui secus quam decuit vixerunt, peccatorum 
suorum tum maxime peenitet. Divinare autem morientes etiam 
illo exemplo confirmat Posidonius : quo affert Rhodium quen- 
dam morientem, sex aequales nominasse, et dixisse qui primus 
eorum, qui secundus, qui deinceps moriturus esset.” ‘This 
passage from Cicero’s work de Divinatione, manifests no doubt 
of the soul’s immortality, but the contrary; and the error of 
Blacklock and others, who say that he did express such doubts, 
arises from their taking the opinions of one of the persons he 
mtroduces in a dialogue for his own. We find that Jacob 
on his death-bed desired his sons to assemble around him 
that he might declare to them the things that should befall them 
in the latter days; and Moses on the approach of death also 
foretells future events to the children of Israel. 

Sometimes in the delirium of fever, the patient appears to 
see events passing at a great distance, an instance of which is 
recorded by Margaret of Navarre, as having happened to her 
mother, who being dangerously ill and quite delirious, suddenly 
exclaimed, raising herself from the bed, ‘‘ See how they fly ! my 
son has the victory !— Ah, my God! raise up my son, he is upon 
the ground!—Do not you see the Prince of Condé lying dead 
in that grass?” Next day, when Mons. de Losses brought the 
account of the battle of Jarnac, anxious to inform the Queen of 
the happy event, he caused her to be awakened to hear the news; 
when she heard them she complained that her sleep had been 
unnecessarily disturbed, as she knew it all very well. 

When we find a physician of eminence describing, amongst 
the natural symptoms of disease, that abstraction of the 
soul from the body and foreknowledge of future events which 
we suppose to be conferred upon beings of a superior order, 
we cannot doubt that the immortality of the soul was then 
an established article of faith; for not the least appearance 
of hesitation is manifested by the author, when he tells us that 
the living powers being totally exhausted, the soul sees those 
spirits with whom it is about to associate, “ millions of whom,” 
our great poet informs us, “ walk the earth, unseen, both when 
we wake and when we sleep.” ‘The expression which Areteus 
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SES μεταλλαγὴ τοῦ βίου is not adequately rendered by migratio 
de vita, or departure from this life: it strictly implies a change 
of the manner of life; and as, according to the Philosophy, of 
Ancient Greece, the soul was held to be an emanation from the 
Deity, it was consequently believed indestructible in its nature. 





LETTERS ON THE ANCIENT BRITISH 
LANGUAGE OF CORNWALL. 





No. VJ.—{Continued from No. XL. p. 270.] 
ee 


LETTER IX. 
COMPOUND worRrDs, &e. 


AFTER having examined, in my last letter, the different ways, in 
which words are disguised, I may be permitted in this to proceed 
with some remarks more immediately connected with the Cornish 
dialect. The first suggestion however that occurs, is how far re- 
searches into a subject of the kind may be attended with some 
utility." It is indeed true, that Cornish is not of that importance 
which attaches to the ancient and modern tongues, that may be 
ealled classical. I understand by the term, those whose standard 
has been fixed, and have now become valuable by the productions 
of eminent writers. As these characteristics certainly do not be- 





™ Dr. Borlase thus expresses himself in the Preface to his Cornish 
Vocabulary : “In the present language of my countrymen, there are 
many words, which are neither English, nor derived from the learned 
languages, and therefore thought improprieties by strangers, and ridi- 
culed as if they had no meaning; but they are indeed the remnants of 
their ancient Janguage, esteemed equal in purity and age to any lan- 
guage in Europe. 

“The technical names belonging to the arts of mining, husbandry, 
fishing and building, are all in Cornish, and much oftener used, than the 
English terms for the same things. The names of houses and manors, 
promontories, lakes, rivers, mountains, towns and castles in Cornwall, 
especially in the Western parts, are all in the ancient Cornish. Many 

. families retain still their Cornish names. To those, therefore, that are 
earnest to know the meaning of what they hear and see every day, 
1 cannot but think that the present Vocabulary, imperfect as it is, (and as 
all Vocabularies, perhaps are at first,) will be of some satisfaction.” 

(Antiquities of Cornwall, p. $75.) 
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long to the Cornish, it can be interesting only as an Object of an- 
tiquarian and etymological research. These are, however, points 
of the highest consequence to the philosophical inquirer into the 
origin, and the history. of nations, and sometimes they are the only 
confirmation that we can obtain of our conjectures respecting the 
state of former days. For instance the etymology of the Cornish, 
as having been derived from several foreign tongues, remarkably 
confirms the truth of history concerning the several nations who 
have at any time either traded or settled in the west. The marks 
which they have left on the language attest the truth of history. 
It is owing to this mixture of foreign idioms, that the Cornish has 
so much less of an original cast, than the other British dialects. 
An acquaintance with Cornish remains, may also be singularly 
useful in the study of antiquities, especially of such as are con- 
nected with the ancient Britons. It must, however, be acknow- 
Jedged, that a great part of the interest it excites, is of a local 
nature; but I apprehend that this objection also applies to every 
other tongue, that bas never enjoyed any extensive circulation, 
It cannot fail to be important, as connected with general literature, 
to add to its accumulated stores, by preventing any - particular 
dialect from sinking into oblivion, and to exhibit its excellencies 
and defects. If attempts to preserve the aboriginal languages of 
America and the Southern Islands, are commendable, how much 
more so must be the endeavour to form an acquaintance with the 
scattered fragments of the speech of their ancestors! 

The most striking utility of Cornish to general readers, is the 
helps which it affords in explaining the local names of men and 
things. There is no part of the world where the proper names 
are so entirely original as in Cornwall; and there is in them an 
extraordinary variety, which is occasioned by the particularly di- 
versified scenery of the county. As to English local names in 
Cornwall, they are but few, and even those are evidently of mo- 
dern data. Toa stranger travelling there, and indeed to almost all 
the natives, those Cornish words are as entirely destitute of mean- 
ing, as if they were Sanscrit. It is not perhaps generally proper 
to learn the language of any country, merely for the sake of under- 
standing the nomenclature of its topography ; but to natives and 
residents, an acquaintance with it to a certain degree, is desirable. 
It enables one at once to guess at the locality of any place, and on 
looking over a map, to determine the face of the country from the 
names; and even where the inferior objects of buildings, woods, 
mines, and enclosures have vanished, we are enabled to assign 
them their former positions, without the assistance of history, or 
even of tradition. A Comishman, unacquainted with these several 
terms, is in fact to be compared to one, who isa stranger in the 
land of his ancestors ; and while he’ mentions any particular spots, 
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it must continually appear to him as if he had succeeded to an 
unknown race of men, and was expressing the sounds of a dead 
and barbarous tongue. 

I have had occasion to mention in several of my former letters, 
that the Cornish is not guttural, and that it is much*more harmo- 
nious than any of the other British dialects. It is indeed so far 
from being disagreeable, that if it had been cultivated by a polished 
people, it would have been particularly smooth and elegant. It 
has none of that frequent concourse of consonants, which so much 
disfigures some of the modern languages; and I have no doubt 
that a foreigner would find it much easier to articulate any given 
number of Cornish than English words. 

The Cornish derives a particular advantage from the expressive- 
ness of its proper names; as indeed it is singular that there are 
few or no places in Cornwall, whose names are not connected with 
some local circumstance. And yet could this have been the nomen- 
clature of a barbarous people? ‘Their accuracy in this respect forms 
a striking contrast with the fanciful, unmeaning, and sometimes 
ridiculous appellatives of modern discoveries. ‘The Cornish ought 
to be a pattern to our modern navigators. Valvenna, the old 
moor; Hendra,’ the old town; Handue, God’s enclosure, or the 
church-yard ; Meantol, the holed stone ; Portreath, the sandy cove ; 
Tregoose, the wood farm; Trenance, the village in the valley ; 
these are a few from some hundred proper names, and which are 
all equally expressive. 

After so many revolutions, religious as well as political, it is 
really surprising that those names have not only been retained, 
but that they have been so little altered. Conquerors and new 


settlers, and even the descendants of the natives, in general either- 


adopt new, or so corrupt the old names, that they can be no longer 
recognised. ‘This happened in the nomenclature of Europe after 
the subversion of the Roman Empire, as. the like has more recently 
taken place in the European colonies in the two hemispheres, in 
the almost unaccountable omission or perversion of native names. 
But the Cornish appellations of the hills and vallies still remain to 
attest the abode of former generations, and by these faint but lasting 
memorials, they remind their posterity, that the country is still 
the same, and that they mhabit the very spots, which were the 
scenes of the residence and of the pursuits of their forefathers. 

A few Cornish names, however, seem to have given way to 
modern ones, especially in those of parishes, as in St. Ives, 


re a RR RR .-ὕ.ς. EE RE, ET 


* There are exceptions when the substantive is not placed before the 
adjective, as in this Hendra, from Henn, old, and Tre, a town, or rather 
village; or in Camelford, from Cam, crooked, Hel, a river, and Ford, 4 
pussage. 
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St. Mawes, and St. Just; but even these are very ancient, as they 
must be referred to that remote period, when Christianity was first 
introduced, and the Cornish, from religious veneration, gave the 
names of their Saints to the new division into parishes. ‘The words 
have also been very differently pronounced at different periods, 
and this has occasioned some of that diversity in the orthography, 

which I have already noticed; and there is also a disposition to 
Anglicise Cornish names, whenever they bear any resemblance to 
English ones,’ as in Port Isaah, The Lizard, Pendennis, and Brown 
Willy, instead of Porth-iz-ick, The village of corn creek ; Laz- 
herd, The projecting land; Pen-dinas, The hill of fortification ; 
and Brae-an-wellon, The hill of high crags. 

The Cornish abounds in compound words, as may be seen in the 
different names of places. They are generally formed of two words, 
and, occasionally, of three; but they consist of only from two to four 
syllables. Thus we have Chyprase, the house in the meadow ; Clow- 
-ance, the valley of echoes; 'Tre-mabe, the boys’ village “κι -gTew, 
the eagles’ grove; Lan-hadron, the thieves’ valley ; Re. sugga, the 
moist valley ; Killi-gor rick, the grove on the water-side ; Pen- elas 
the hill of the holly trees ; and Menadowa, the rocky place by the 
water. Some are contracted into a monosyllable, as Choone for 
Chy’-un, digammated from Chy-goon, the house on the common ; 
and some of three syilables are made into two, as Kill-ock, from 
Killy-oke, the oak grove. Few languages could express so much 
within so small a compass, or with so much smoothness. Among 
the compounds of three words are the following: Cois-pen-hayle, 
the wood at the river’s head; Hel-men-tor, a “rocky hill on the 
moor; Pen-hal-veor, the head of the great moor; Tre-gust-ick, 
the wooded house by the brook ; Tre-men-hir, the long stone “village ; 
Tin-tag-el, the good fortification on the moor. 

I observed in my last letter, how very often Cornish words are 
digammated. This was done chiefly to avoid any collision or 
harshness of sounds, and for that reason consonants were removed, 
and the vowels coalesced, as we have just seen in Choone, from 
Chy-un and Chy-gin; and again, Ar-allas, upon the cliff, and 
Ar-owan, on the rivulet, are put instead of War-allas and War- 
owan; while Bus-var-gus, the house on the top of the wood, and 
Clow’ance, are put instead of Bus-war-gus, and Clow-nance. In 
short, it seems to have been the genius of the language to soften 
all asperities, and at the same time to retain its manly character by 
not admitting an unnecessary concourse of vowels. By not remoy- 
ing tke superfluous consonants, how very disagreeable would be 





™ [recollect being once called up very early, by a new servant, a native 
of Plymouth, as Tom Genys waiited me; but on coming down, I was sur- 
prised to find, that I had been sent for to the village of Tremagenna. 
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the corresponding English compounds, Meadhouse, Thieves’ Vale, 
Woodfarm, Wood-top moor, Moorstone hill, &c. This harshness 
is owing to our retaining all the consonants in our composition, 
and which makes it almosi impossible to compound words in many 
cases, especially when they are monosyllables. 

The Greeks, like the Cornish, softened their compounds by drop- 
ping certain letters, as in ἰοπλόκαμος, ἱππόδαμος, λιγυφθόγγος, and 
ποδάρκης. The disadvantage of Greek compounds, however, is, 
that the words become of an immoderate length, and occupy 
nearly as much room as if they had been expressed in a separate 
form. 

The Cornish is free from this defect, as the greater part of its 
compounds are only of two, and a few are at the most of three 
syllables. It is thus that it combines the advantages of the Greek 
and the English compounds, without incurring the length of the 
former, or the harshness of the latter. Contrary to the Greeks, 
whose compounds consist of only two words, the Cornish have 
sometimes three, and yet they neither lengthen the word too much, 
nor render it disagreeable, as in Bud-och-vean, the little oak haven; 
‘Tre-van-nance, the village in the great valley, &c. 

The Cornish compounds are mostly formed of two monosyllables, 
which are occasionally softened, as has been said before, by the 
removal of the redundant letters, as in Clowance, &c., while others 
again are connected by the particles a, an, u, and y, or by ar, bar, 
gan, vor, or war." All these occur in, Menadowa, the rocky place 
by the water ; Chy-an-dour, the house on the water side; Chy-’n- 
hale, the house in the moor ; Lan-y-un, the church on the downs ; 
Ar-allas, upon the cliff; Chi-bar-bes, the house on the high green; 
Chi-vor-lo, the house by the great pool; Tre-gan-horn, the iron 
house ; and Ty-war-’n-haile, the house on the moor. Sometimes al- 
so letters are added for euphony, as Guste-vor, for Gus-vor, a large 
wood ; and Lant-eglos, for Lan-eglos, the inclosed church. This use 
of the ὁ to harmonize sounds is the same as in the French y a-t-i1 7” 

Greek proper names are often nothing more than possessives, as 
in ᾿Αλέαρτος, ἱζήρινθος, Πτελεὸν, the synonyms to which are render- 
ed in Cornish by two words, as Mor-va, ἃ place by the sea; Tre- 
melzy, ihe honey farm; and Ellen-glaze, green elms. ‘he Cor- 
nish compounds sometimes consist of a substantive and an adjec- 
live; but more commonly of two substantives, with or without a 
connecting particle. This is owing to the paucity of Cornish ad- 
Jjectives, as Nan-killy, Carn-glaz, Pen-trivel, and Tre-vor-der; all 
of which, if in Latin, would be thus expressed, Vallis nemorosa, 
Ee ease το ον νυ δα 


* To these may be added, ga, gor, bartha, and wartha, as in Trega- 
minion, the house of stones; Tregorrich, the house by the brook; Trebartha 
and Trewartha, the upper house. 

* Ts not the original termination of the verb in this instance retained, 
rather than a letter arbitrarily inserted for Euphony? Ep. 
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Rupes viridis, Caput equinum, and Domus palustris. This is the 
same idiom as that which so frequently occurs in Hebrew, and 
from the same cause, and which Grammarians call the regimen, ws 
YOO YIN, ἃ delightsome land, (Mal. iii, 12.) \PW 77D", lying, 
(Prov. xiii, 5.) AW NDIA, a good blessing, (Prov. xxiv, 25.) 


Several lists have been made of the Cornish proper names, some 
of which have received different meanings; but this is not surpris- 
ing, when we reflect, that when the translator has been at a loss, 
he may have conjectured at a meaning from actual localities; and 
on the other hand, it is well known how difficult it is to trace a 
multiplicity of proper names, in a language of which only a few 
scattered fragments remain, and which is new totally extinct. 
Many of those appellatives also can undoubtedly bear different 
significations, yet with all these disadvantages, | apprehend that it 
would be less arduous to interpret any given Cornish nomenclature, 
than that of the Greek places in the second Book of the Iliad. 

Such then seem to have been some of the excellencies by which 
the Cornish language was distinguished, even in the rude and im- 
perfect state of the people by whom it was spoken. It is then evi- 
dent that it would have been susceptible of a high degree of culti- 
vation, and might possibly have even surpassed many of those 
tougues, which, at different periods, have been the vehicles of use- 
ful science and elegant literature, and afforded the means of com- 
munication between numerous assemblages of men. But it is with 
languages, as it is with individuals; it is not always those who ori- 
ginally had the best pretensions, who are advanced to eminence 
and fame. The language of a large and powerful population be- 
comes an object of attention, and in the course of ages it is pro- 
gressively improved, till it receives the highest degree of perfection, 
which, in its nature, it can admit. But the dialect of a small and 
insulated race, is deprived of those external supports; and what- 
ever may be its original merits, it is left to itself, till it decays un- 
known and unregretted, and is finally merged and lost in its more 
powerful neighbours. The Cornish was the least unmixed of tlre 
British dialects; but it was at the same time the most harmonious 
and the most improveable. It is indeed to be lamented, that after 
so many ages, and the convulsions of so many political storms, none 
of these dialects should have become the tongue of some great Euro- 
pean nation. I cannot also but express my regret that the one which 
I have now been endeavouring to elucidate in these letters, should 
have been that which has been the first extinct, which has been the 
least cultivated, which has been spoken by the smallest tribe, which 
the fewest attempts have been made to preserve, and which, but for 
a few philological antiquarians, would have entirely sunk into obli- 
vion. DD, 
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DISSERTATION 
Historique, Littéraire et Bibliographique, sur la Vie et les Ouv- 
rages de MACROBE. 





ΝΟ, H.—Vid. No. XXXIX. p. 113, 





SATURNALES. 


Nous voici parvenus au plus important des ouvrages de 
Macrobe, ἃ celui qui Jui assure une réputation durable parmi 
les savans. Il n’entre point dans mon plan de décrire les fétes 
dont cet ouvrage porte Je nom; d’ailleurs 1] suffiroit pour cela, 
de transcrire les chap. 7 et 10 du livre 1%, qu’on pourra tout 
aussi bien lire dans l’auteur lui-méme. Qu’il me suffise de dire 

ue Macrobe a divisé son ouvrage en sept livres, dans lesquels 
i raconte a son fils des conversations qu'il suppose tenues dans 
des réunions et dans des festins, qui auroient eu lieu pendant 
les Saturnales, chez Pretextatus, Avant d’analyser louvrage, 
je dirai quelque chose des personnages que Macrobe y fait 
parler. 

C’est d’abord un jurisconsulte nommé Postumien, qui ra- 
conte A son ami Décius* les discussions qui ont eu lieu chez 
Pratextatus, pendant les Saturnales, telles que les lui a racon- 
tées Eusébe, l’un des interlocuteurs, lequel avoit eu soin, av 
sortir de ces réunions, de mettre par écrit ce qu il venoit d’y 
entendre. Postumien y avoit assisté le premier jour; mais 
ensuite obligé de vaquer a ses occupations ordinaires, il s’y 
étoit fait remplacer par Eusébe; en sorte que les véritables in- 
terlocuteurs des Saturnales ne sont qu’au nombre de douze, sa- 
yoir: outre Eusébe, Pretextatus, Flavien, Symmaque, Ce- 
cina Decius Albinus, Furius Albinus, Eustathe, Nicomaque 
Avienus, Evangelus, Disaire Horus et Servius. Il, est a re- 
marquer que Macrobe ne parle jamais de lui-méme a l’occa- 
sion de ces réunions, et ne dit nulle part qu’il y ait assisté ; il 
est méme difficile de ne pas croire, d’aprés les expressions de 
son prologue, que ce ne sont que de pures fictions, ou du 
moins qu'il a beaucoup ajouté a la réalité. ““ Je vais exposer,” 
dit-il, ‘le plan que j’at donné a cet ouvrage.—-Pendant les Sa- 
turnales, les plus distingués d’entre les nobles de Reme se réu- 





* D’aprés un passage du ch. 2, liv. 4, il paroitroit que ce Décius est le 
fils d'Albinus Czecina, l'un des interlocuteurs des Saturnales; Pontanus 
en a fait la remarque. 
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nissent chez Pretextatus, etc.” N’est-ce pas la un auteur qui 
expose le plan de sa fable? mais poursuivons: aprés avoir com- 
paré ses banquets ἃ ceux de Platon, et le langage de ses in- 
terlocuteurs ἃ celui que le philosophe grec préte ἃ Socrate, Ma- 
crobe continue ainsi; “ Or si les Cotta, les Lélius, les Scipion 
ont pu disserter dans les ouvrages des anciens sur les sujets les 
plus importans de la littérature Romaine, ne sera-t-il pas permis 
aux Flaviens, aux Albins, aux Symmaques, qui sont leurs égaux 
en gloire, et ne leur sont pas inférieurs en vertu, de disserter 
sur quelque sujet du méme genre? et qu’on ne me reproche 
point que la vieillesse de quelquesuns de mes personnages 
est postérieure au siécle de Pretextatus, car les Dialogues 
de.Platon sont une autorité en faveur de cette licence—— : c’est 
pourquoi, ἃ son exemple, l’Age des personnes qu’on a réunies 
n’a été compté pour rien, εἴς." Aprés ces derniers traits, il 
reste démontré pour moi, que si des réunions et des discus- 
sions philosophiques et littéraires se sont réellement tenues 
chez Preetextatus, Macrobe ne nous en a transmis gu’un re- 
sultat arrangé asa maniére. Quoi qu'il en soit, comme les per- 
sonnages qu'il met en scéne ont effectivement existé et a peu 
prés vers la méme €poque, je vais successivement dire un 
mot sur chacun d’eux. 

Pretextatus doit occuper le premier rang, car c’étoit lui qui 
présidoit la reunion en qualité de rex mense: outre que les sé- 
ances se tenolent dans sa bibliothéque, * il paroft que c’etoit un 
homme profondément versé dans les rites sacrés et les mystéres 
du polythéisme. Néanmoins, et malgré l’attachement-qu’ll pro- 
fessoit pour le paganisme, il disoit, 511 faut en croire saint 
Jérome,? ““ qu’on me fasse évéque de Rome, et sur-le-champ 
je me fais chrétien.” C’est lui qui, dans Pouvrage de Macrobe, 
porte la parole le plus souvent et le plus longuement. 51 fut 
un des hommes les plus distingués de son temps par ses con- 
noissauces, il ne le fut pas moins par les emplois importans 
quil remplit. En effet on le trouve désigné comme préfet de 
Rome en |’an 384, sous Valentinien et Valens.* Godefroi rap- 
porte, * sur la foi d’un manuscrit, qu'il fut préfet du prétoire an 
384. Ammien-Marcellin® lui prodigue les plus grands éloges, 





Saturnal., liv. 1, ch. 1. 2 Saturnal., liv. 1, ch. 6. 
Epist. ad Pammach., 61. 
Coder Theodosianus, |. 2, ut dignitat. ord. servetur. 
5 Codex Theodosianus, cum Commentario perpetuo, Jac. Getnorrent, 
edit: a J. Dan. Rittero, Lipsizg, 1736, 6 vol. in-fol., sur la lei 5, de mod. 
mult. 

© Liv. 27, anno $68. 
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en énumérant tout ce qu’il fita Rome pendant sa préfecture. 
1] nous apprend aussi! qu’il fut proconsul d’Achaie, sous Julien, 
et il occupoit encore cette place pendant les premiéres années de 
Valentinien, comme on peut le voir dans Zosime,* qui au reste 
ne lui prodigue pas moins d’éloges qu’ Ammien- Marcellin. Sym- 
maque lui a adressé plusieurs de ses lettres ;* dans d'autres, il 
eut a déplorer sa mort, et dans la lettre 25 du liv. 10 il nous 
apprend que, lorsqu’elle le surprit, il étoit désigné consul pour 
Yannée suivante. C’est ce que confirme aussi une inscription 
rapportée par Gruter, et que je vais transcrire. Elle provient 
d'une table de marbre trouvée a Rome, dans les jardins de la 
villa Mattei. * 

Cette inscription étoit placée au-dessous d’une statue élevée 
en Vhonneur de Pretextatus. Sa famille, l’une des plus distin- 
guées de Rome, a donné a cette ville plusieurs personnages 
illustres, dont on peut voir la notice dans la Roma subterranea 
d’Aringhi. On y verra aussi que cette famille a donné son nom 
a Pune des catacombes de cette ville. Aringhi lui consacre le 
ch. 16 de son liv. 3, sous le titre de Cemeterium Pretertati. 

Symmaque est connu par une collection de lettres, divisées en 
dix liv., qui est parvenue jusqu’a nous. II y parle plusieurs 
fois contre les chrétiens ; saint Ambroise et Prudence y répon- 
dirent. L’heureux et infatigable conservateur de la bibliothéque 
Ambroisienne de Milan, M. l’abbé Maj, vient de découvrir et 
de publier, pour la premiére fois, des fragmens considérables 
des discours de Symmaque.® Ce dernier avoit fait aussi une 
traduction grecque de la Bible, dont il ne nous reste plus que 
quelques lambeaux. Son pére avoit été sénateur sous Valen- 
tinien; lui-méme il remplit sous cet empereur la charge de 
correcteur de la Lucanie et du pays des Bruttiens en 365 ou 
a ee 9 9ὁ σου συν. 


1 Liv. 22. ? Liv. 4. 

3 Liv. 1, Epist. 44-55, et liv. 10, Ep. $0-32. 

4 Vettio. Agorio. Pratextato. V. C. Pontifici. Veste. Pontifici. Soli. 
Quindecemviro. Auguri. Vaureboliato. Coriuli. Neocoro. Hierofante. Patri. 
Sacrorum. Quastori. Candidato. Pretori. Urbano. Correctori Tuscia. Et. 
Umbria. Consulari. Lusitanie. Procons. Achaie. Prafecto. Urbi. Pref. 
Prat. 11. Italie. Et. IIlyrici. Consuli. Designato— Dedicata. Kal. Feb. 
—Dn. Fl. Valentiniano. Aug. 111. Et, Eutropio. Coss.' 


* Jan. GRUTERII, inscriptiones antique curd, Joan. Georg. Gravii, recensite, Am- 
stelod., 1707, 4 vol. in-fol. pag. 1002, no. 2. On trouvera encore d’autres inscriptions con- 
cernant Pretextatus, dans lr méme Recueil, p. 209, ἢ. 4, 3, 4, p- 310, n. 1, et p. 486, n. 3. 


> Roma subterranea, Pauli Arrnecut. Rome, 1651, 2 vol. in-fol., t. 1, 
Ρ. 476. 


© Q. Aur. Symmacur. octo Orationum ineditarum partes, invenit, notis- 
que decluravit Angelus Maius. Mediolano, 1815, in-8°. 
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368 ; il fut proconsul d’ Afrique en 370 ou 373,” c’est lui-meme 
qui nous |’apprend,’ et il paroit, d’aprés plusieurs de ses lettres, 
que l'Afrique étoit sa patrie, et quil conservoit pour elle le 
plus tendre attachement. II fut préfet de Rome sous Valenti- 
nien le jeune, en 384, Richomer et Cléarque coss.4 Enfin il 
fut consul avec Jatien, en 391.5 Son fils, qui fut proconsul 
d’Afrique sous Honorius, lui consacra une inscription trouvée a 
Rome sur le mont Ceelius, et publiée pour la premiere fois par 
Pontanus, dans ses Notes sur Macrobe. ® 

Eusebe, auteur de cette inscription, est sans doute le méme 
que nous retrouvons au nombre des interlocuteurs des Saturnales. 
Tout ce que nous savons de lui se réduit ἃ ce que nous en ap- 
prend Macrobe; quil étoit Grec de naissance, et néanmoins 
aussi versé dans la littérature latine, que dans celle de sa nation ; 
il exerga avec distinction la profession de rhéteur, et son style 
étoit abondant et fleur). 

Flavien étoit frére de Symmaque. Gruter rapporte une in- 
scription qui le concerne.’ En voici une autre trouvée en 
méme temps que celle de Symmaque, que j’al rapportée plus 
haut.* Pontanus demande si notre Flavien ne seroit pas le 
méme dont a parlé Jean de Sarisbury en ces termes: “ C’est ce 
qwassure F’/avien dans son ouvrage intitulé, de vestigiis Philoso- 
phorum ;” 9 et ailleurs, “ cette anecdote (celle de la matrone d’ 
Ephése) racontée en ces termes par Pétrone, vous l’appellerez 
comme 1] vous plaira, fable ou histoire, toutesfois Flavien atteste 
que le fait s’est passé ainsi ἃ Ephése.” *° 

Cacina Albinus fut préfet de Rome sous Honorius en 414."* 
Rutilius Claudius Numatianus fait mention de Jui dans son {{{1- 





néraire,‘* ainsi qu’Olympiodore, cité dans la Bib/iotheque de 
* Leg. 25, de Cursu publico. 2 Leg. 73, de Decurionibus. 
3 Epst. 16, liv. 10. 4 Liv. 44, de Appellationibus. 


5 Epist.1, liv. 1; ep.62-4, liv. 2; ep. 10-15, liv. 5, etc. 
: © Eusebit. Q. Aurelio. Symmacho. V.C. Quest. Pret. Pontifici. Ma- 
jori. Correctori. Lucania. Et. Brittiorum. Comiti. Ordinis. Tertii. Pro- 
cons. Africe. Pret. Urb. Cos. Ordinarie, Oratori. Disertissimo. Q. Fab. 
Memm. Symmachus..-V. C, Patri. Optimo. 

7 P. 170, no. 5. 

8 Virio Nicomacho Flaviano V. C. Quest. Pret. Pontific. Majori. Con- 
sulart. Sicilia. Vicario. Africe. Questori intra Palatium Pref. Pret. 
wterim cos. ord. historico disertissino. Q. Fabius Memmius Symmachus V. Ο. 
prosocero optimo. J 

9 Polycroticus, sive de nugis Curialium et vestigiis philosophorum Lib. 
Vill. α Joanne SaAnesBURIENSE. Lugd, Batav. 1639. in 8°. Lib. 2. Cap. 26. 

10 Td. Lib. viii. Cap. 11. 

11 Leg. un. de Naviculariis. 1? Liv. 1, v. 466. 
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Photius. Gruter rapporte deux inscriptions * qui le concernent.” 
Nicomachus Avienus €toit encore trés-jeune, * et se bornoit 


᾿ ordinairement a interroger.4 Saxius pense > que cet Avienus est 


Rufus Sextus Avienus, non point Vauteur des Fables, mais 
celui qui a traduit les Phenomenes d’ Aratus et Denys Periegétes. 
Gruter rapporte,® d’aprés Smetius et Boissard, une inscription 
trouvée ἃ Rome, au pied du Capitole, et qui servoit de base 
ἃ une statue Glevée ἃ L. Avr. Avianus Symmachus, V. C., le 3 
des kalendes de mai, Gratien ΓΝ et Merobaude coss. 

Les autres interlocuteurs des Saturnales sont: Eustathe, phi- 
losophe distingué et ami particulier de Flavien; mais qu il ne 
faut pas confondre avec le savant archevéque de 'Thessalonique, 
le commentateur d’Homére, puisqu’il n’a vécu que plusieurs 
siécles aprés; Evangelus, que Macrobe nous peint sous les 
traits de la rudesse et de lapreté; Horus, Egyptien de nais- 
sance,’ comme son nom |'indique assez, qui, aprés avoir 
remporté plusieurs palmes athlétiques, avoit fini par embrasser la 
secte des cyniques; Disaire, Grec de nation, qui fut de son 
temps le premier médecin de Rome ;* et enfin le grammairien 
Servius, le méme dont il nous reste un commentaire de Virgile : 
peut-étre concut-il Pidée de cet ouvrage au sein des discussions 
approfondies sur le poéte latin, qui eurent heu chez Pretexta- 
tus; du moins les paroles que Macrobe place dans sa bouche, 
a la fin du liv. 3, se retrouvent a peu prés textuellement dans le 
Commentaire du grammairien ainsi que plusieurs de ses obser« 
vations. A V’époque de nos Saturnales, il venoit d’étre regu 
tout récemment professeur de grammaire, et Macrobe loue éga- 
lement ses connoissances et sa modestie, qui se manifestoit chez 
lui jusque dans son extérieur.? 





* Pag. 286, n°. 7. 

+ La premitre d’aprés Guttenstein qui l’avoit copiée ἃ Rome sur le 
marbre; la voici: SaLuis. D. D. HonorIo. Et. TheodosIo. P. P. F. F. 
Semper. Augg, Caecina. Decius. Aeinatius. Albinus. V. C. Pratf. Urbis. 
Facto. A. Se. AdIeciT. Ornavil’. Dedicata. PridIe, Nonas. Novembr Is, 
Bea ss aan 11. Linio. Cos. Voici maintenant la seconde recueillie sur le 
méme marbre par Smetius et par Boissard:—D.». D. 9. Fl. Arcadto. 
plo. FeLici. Victori. ac. TriumFaTori. semper. Augusto. Caecina. De- 
cius. ALbinus. Κ΄. C. PreFecTus. Urbi. Vice sacra. indtcant. devotus. nu- 
mini. maiesTaTique eius. (GRUTER, p. 287,n.2.) On trouve encore, 
parmi Jes interlocuteurs des Saturnales, un autre Albinus (Furius), sur 
lequel je n’ai pu obtenir aucun renseignement. 

3 Sat., 1. 6, ch. 7. 4 Td., liv. 1, ch. 6. 

5. Onomasticon Litterarium, τ, 1, p. 478. © Pag. 870, no. 3. 

7 Sat., liv. 1, ch. 15 et 16. 8 Liv. 1, ch. ἢ, 9 Liv. 1, ch. 2. 
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Maintenant que j’ai fait connoitre les personnes que Macrobe 
fait asseoir ἃ son banquet, je vais tracer une analyse rapide de 
Pouvrage lui-méme. 

Il est divisé en sept livres. Un passage de la fin du sixiéme, 
ov il est annoncé que Flavien doit disserter le lendemain sur les 
profondes connoissances de Virgile dans l'art des augures, an- 
nonce qui ne se réalise pomt, a donné heu a Pontanus de 
soupcouner qu'il devoit exister un huitiéme livre, ce qui efit 
formé uv nombre égal au nombre de jours que remplissoient en 
dernier lieu les fétes des Saturnales. J’ai déja dit que Barthius 
a pensé que le Commentaire sur le Songe de Scipion formoit 
ce huitiéme livre. Quoi quil en soit, H. Etienne a divisé les 
sept livres qui nous restent en trois journées, nombre primitif de 
la durée des Saturnales ; la premiére renferme le premier livre. 
La deuxiéme renferme les livres 2, 3, 4, 5, et 6, et la troisiéme 
renferme le septiéme et dernier. Cette division, quoique pure- 
ment arbitraire, et méme en opposition avec le texte précis de 
louvrage, ot il n’est fait mention que de deux journées, ἃ tou- 
jours été indiquée depuis dans les éditions postérieures. Voici a 
peu prés les mati¢res qui sont renfermées dans les sept livres, 
et l’ordre dans lequel elles sont disposées. 

Le premier livre traite des Saturnales, et de plusieurs au- 
tres fétes des Romains, de Saturne lui-méme, de Janus, de la 
division de l’année chez les Romains, et de son organisation suc- 
cessive, par Romulus, Numa et Jules-César; de la division 
du jour civil, et de ses diversités ; des kalendes, des ides, des 
nones, et généralement de tout ce qui concerne le calendrier 
romain; il se termine enfin par plusieurs chapitres trés-importans, 
dans lesquels Macrobe déploie une vaste érudition, a l’'appui du 
systéme qui fait rapporter tous les dieux au soleil. Cette partie 
est originale autant que les travaux d’érudition le peuvent étre : 
dans le reste du livre, il a beaucoup pris ἃ Aulu-Gelle et a 
Sénéque le moraliste. 

Le deuxiéme livre est le plus original, et le plus connu de 
Youvrage de Macrobe. C’est un recueil d’anecdotes, de plai- 
santeries, de bons mots, méme de calembours, en un mot un 
véritable ana. La plupart des choses qu’il renferme ne se 
trouvent que la, et nous les ignorerions entiérement, si Ma- 
crobe avoit négligé de nous les transmettre. La seconde partie 
du deuxiéme livre est remplie par des détails trés-curieux sur 
les mceurs domestiques des Romains, leur cuisine, leurs mets, 
les fruits qu’ils consommoient, et plusieurs autres particularités 
de ce genre. 
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Depuis le troisiéme livre jusqu’au sixiéme inclusivement, les 
Saturnales deviennent un commentaire approfondi de Virgile, 
considéré sous divers rapports. Dans le troisiéme livre, on de- 
veloppe les connoissances du poéte latin, concernant les rites 
et les croyances de la religion. Dans le quatriéme, on fait voir 
combien toutes les ressources de l’art des rhéteurs lui ont été 
familiéres, et avec quelle habileté il a su les employer. Le cin- 
quiéme n'est qu’un paralléle continuel d’Homeére et de Virgile, 
od sont signalés en méme temps les nombreux larcins que le 
dernier a faits au poéte grec. Ce qu’il a emprunté aux poetes 
de sa nation est dévoilé dans le sixiéme livre, ok sont aussi dé- 
veloppés, d’aprés les ouvrages de Virgile, quelques points curieux 
Vantiquité, 

Le septiéme livre est imité en grande partie du Symposiaque 
(repas) de Plutarque. On y trouve discutées plusieurs ques- 
tions intéressantes de physique et de physiologie ; et on y remar- 
que ses exemples curienx de la maniére dont les sophistes sou- 
tenoient le pour et le contre d’une méine these. 

Sans doute la latinité de Macrobe se ressent de la decadence 
de son siécle ; mais il faut convenir aussi que les défauts de son 
style ont été beaucoup exagérés par les critiques anciens qui, 
pendant long-temps, n’ont eu sous les yeux qu’un texte mutilé 
et totalement détiguré. On lui a surtout reproché ses plagiats 
avec beaucoup d’amertume. Lrasme' l’appelle “ disopica cor- 
nicula——qu ex aliorum pannis suos contexuit centones. Non 
loquitur, et si quando Joquitur, Greculum latiné balbutire cre- 
das.” Vossius le qualifie de bonorum scriptorum lavernam. 
Muret? dit assez plaisamment: ‘ Macrobium——factitasse 
eamdem artem, quam plerique hoc seculo faciunt, qui itd hu- 
mani ἃ se nihil alienum putant, ut alienis aque utantur ac 
suis.” Ange Politien et Scaliger le pére ne lui sont pas moins 
défavorables. Un reproche cependant qwils ne lui ont pas 
adressé, quoiqu’ils eussent pu le faire avec beaucoup de justice, 
cest le défaut absolu de méthode et le désordre complet qui 
régne dans son ouvrage. Encore auroit-il pu s’en excuser par 
la licence que lui donnoit a cet égard le genre de la conversation, 
qu’il a adopté. Au reste, la mamére modeste dont 1] s’exprime 
dans sa préface auroit dé lui faire trouver des juges moins sé- 
veres. En effet, il n’a pas prétendu faire un ouvrage : seulement 
il réunit dans un seul cadre, pour Vinstruction de son fils, le résul- 





} Desiderti Erasmt Opera. Lugd. Bat. 1702, 11 vol. in-fol. Dialogus 
Ciceronianus, sive de optimo genere dicendi, t. 1, p. 1007. 
? In Seve. de beneficiis, liv. &. 
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tat de ses nombreuses lectures. I le prévient qu'il n’a point eu 
dessein de faire parade de son éloquence, mais uniquement de 
rassembler en sa faveur une certaine masse de connoilssances ; 
enfin, il a eu grand soin davertir le lecteur, que plus dune 
fois il avoit copié jusqu’aux propres expressions des auteurs 
cités par lui. ‘Tous les critiques ne sont pas restés insensibles 
a cette modestie : Thomasius' se croit bien obligé de lui as- 
signer un rang parmi les plagiaires, mais 1] convient que ce rang 
est l’un des plus distingués; le P. Vavasseur* remarque que, 

s'il emprunte souvent, souvent aussi il produit de son propre 
fonds ; Coelius Rhodiginus > Pappelle autorem excellentisszmum, 
et virum recondite scientia. 

Mais ce sont surtout les critiques modernes qui ont rendu a 
Macrobe une justice pleine et entiére. L’éditeur de Pathe 
(Jer. Volpi) dit avec beaucoup de justesse dans sa préface: 
“ Nemo feré illorum qui studia humanitatis cum disciplinis gra- 
vioribus conjungere amant, cui Macrobii scripta et grata et 
explorata non sint.” Chompré, qui dans son Recueil d’auteurs 
latins ἃ Pusage de la j Jeunesse, a inséré des fragmens du ch. 11 
du liv. le", et des ch. 2-5 du liv. 2 des Saturnales, avec la tra- 
duction de ces morceaux, s exprime ainsi :* “ S'il y aun livre 
ἃ faire connoitre aux jeunes gens, c’est celui-ld. I! est rempli 
de choses extrémement utiles et agréables; le peu que nous en 
avons tiré nest que pour avertir les étudians quil y aun Ma- 
crobe qui mérite d’étre connu et lu.” Enfin, M. Coupé qui, dans 
ses Sovrées littéraires,> a consacré un article ἃ Macrobe, et tra- 
duit ἃ sa maniére, c’est-d-dire analysé vaguement quelques mor- 
ceaux des liv. 1,2 et 7, aprés plusieurs ὃ autres choses flatteuses 
pour notre auteur, finit en ces mots; : “ Voila tout ce que nous 
dirons de cet auteur charmant, a qui nous désirons un traduc- 
teur.” Ce traducteur s’étoit rencontré ; mais son ouvrage n’a 
point vu le jour. J.B. Coutures, né en 1651, mort en 1728, 
qui fut professeur d’éloquence au collége de France, et dont 
Véloge a été publié par de Boze, est auteur de cette traduction, 
selon l’abbé Goujet,® dont lautorité a été suivie par M. Beu- 


\ 





' Tuomasius Dissertatio de plagio litterario, Lipsia, 1673, in-4°, § 503. 
De Ludicré dictione, section 8, § 2. 
Lectiones antique, liv. 14, ch. 5. 
Selecta latinit sermonis exemplaria, 1771, 6 vol. in-12, 1. 3.—Traduc- 
tions des modéles de latinité, 1746-74, 6 vol. in-12, t. id. 

5 T.4. 

© Mémoires historiques et littéraires sur le Collége de France, Paris, 1758, 
3 vob in-12, t. 2, p. 455. 
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chot.’ Au reste, je crois pouvoir assurer; d’aprés les recherches 
que j’ai faites dans les bibliographies étrangéres, que les Satur- 
nales n’out été jusqu’ici traduites dans aucune langue.” Douzé 
de Verteuil, traducteur d’Aulu-Gelle, avoit eu le projet de tra- 
duire aussi Macrobe, peut-étre l’a-t-il executé, car dans un 
avertissement placé en téte de son 85 vol. il annonce qu'il en 
avoit pris engagement envers le public. On trouve la traduction 
de quelques fragmens de Macrobe, dans louvrage suivant: les 
Apophiégmes des anciens tirés de Plutarque, de Diogene 
Laérce, d’ Elien, d’ Athénée, de Stobée, de Macrobe, de la tra+ 
duction de Nicolas Perrot, Sieur d@ Ablancour (Paris, Louis 
Billaine 1664. in-12.) 

Nous avons en francais un ouvrage en 2 volumes in-12 
(Paris, Prault, 1736), intitulé: Les Saturnales francatses. La 
seule ressemblance qu’on y trouve avec celles de l’auteur latin, 
cest d’étre divisées en journées. La scéne se passe pendant 
Jes vacances du Palais, dans le chateau d’un président, situé aux 
environs de Paris. Cette production médiocre, est attribuée, 
dans l’excellent ouvrage de M. Barbier, ἡ ἃ labbé de la Baume. 


TRAITE DES DIFFERENCES ET DES ASSOCIATIONS DES 
MOTS GRECS ET LATINS. 


Ce traité de grammaire ne nous est point parvenu tel que Ma- 
crobe lavoit composé; car ce qui nous reste n’est qu'un abrégé 
fait par un certain Jean, qu’on suppose, d’aprés Pithou, étre 
Jean Scot, dit Erigéne, qui vivoit en 850, sous le régne de 
Charles-le Chauve, et quia traduit du grec en latin les ouvrages 
de Denys laréopagite. Cependant il avoit existé auparavant, 
selon Trithéme, un autre Jean Scot, qui vécut sous le régne de 
Charlemagne, environ l’an 800; et il exista depuis un Jean 
Duns Scot, qui vivoit en 1308, sous ’empereur Albert. Le pre- 
mier éditeur de cet opuscule de Macrobe, Opsopzus, pense que 
Jean Scot en a beaucoup retranché, mais qu’il n’y a rien ajoute 
du sien.* 

VII. Outre l’auteur des Saturnales, il a encore existé deux au- 





1 Biographie universelle, t. 10, p. 138. Vraisemblablement Fabricius 
aura été induit en erreur par la ressemblance de nom, lorsqu’il attribue 
cette traduction (Biblivth. lat., τ. 3, p. 181. édit. d’Ernesti) au baron des 
Coutures, auteur des traductions de Lucréce et d’Apuleée. 

2 Lauteur de cette dissertation prépare une traduction francaise des 
Suturnales, avec Ges notes trés étendues. 

3 Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes εἰ pseudonymes, par A. A. Bare 
BIER. Paris, 1806. 4 vol. in-8 t. 2, p. 321. 

4 Vid. en téte de son édit. lEpitre dédicatoire a Frederic Sylburg. 
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tres écrivains du nom de Macrohe: lun diacre de Véglise de 
Carthage, zélé partisan de la doctrine et des écrits de saint Cy- 
prien, et dont l’auteur de l’appendice au traité de saint Hildefonse 
de S. E. * cite un ouvrage en cent chapitres, tirés de l Ecriture- 
Sainte, en yéponse aux objections des hévétiques; l’autre plus 
connu, fut d’abord prétre en Afrique, et ensuite clandestinement 
évéque des Donatistes de Rome.* N’étant encore que prétre, 
il écrivit un ouvrage adressé ad confessores et virgines, qui est 
beaucoup loué par Gennade? et par Trithéme.* Mabillon, 
dans la derniere édition de ses Analecta,’ a publié un fragment 
dune épitre adressée par ce second Macrobe au peuple de Car- 
thage, sur le martyre des Donatistes Maximien et Isaac. L’An- 
glais Guillaume Cave luia consacré un article dans son Histoire 
des écrivains ecclésiastiques, © sous année 334. 

Pour compléter mon travail sur Macrobe, j’ajouterai dans [8 
prochain No. une notice, trés-exacte et trés-détaillée, des édi- 
tions des ouvrages de cet auteur, qu’on trouve en téte de celle de 
Deux- Ponts, et que j’ai traduite du latin, en y joignant quelques 
notes, et une addition. 


ALPHONSE MAHUL. 








Observations on the Critique in the Quarterly 
Review on the new Edition of Stephens’ Greek 
Thesaurus. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 
Sir, 


Some of the readers of the Quarterly Review may have been, 
as well as myself, alarmed at the sight of forty-six pages in the 
number published on Friday last, filled with what pretends to be 
a criticism on the four first Parts of the London edition of Ste- 
phens’s Thesaurus. The celebrity of that Journal, however, 
induced me to hope that the asperity, with which a cursory glance 
showed them to have been penned, would be compensated for 





« Ch. 2. 

* Vid. Oprat., Historia donatistica, liv. 11, ch. 4. 

3 De Scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, ch. 5. 

4 Ch. 107. 

5. T.4, p. 185. 

δ Scriptorum ecclestasticorum Historia litteraria, Oxonia, 1742-43, 2 vol. 
in- ol. 
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by some luminous example of the manner in which some one 
definite Greek word ought to be explained and illustrated na 
Treasury of the Greek language ; and that one, who spake thus 
authoritatively, would prove that the loudness of bis sounds did 
not merely proceed from the emptiness of his brain. That hope 
has proved utterly vain, If you rob the Reviewer of his petu- 
lance, his spleen, and his buffoonery, the scanty remnant will be 
scarcely worth preserving. But | will leave the turnpike-road 
for a moment, and hunt the critic to his covert. 

The first part of the review is taken up with a somewhat 
meagre, ill-digested, and uninteresting account of the Greek 
Lexicons and Glossaries, for which the Reviewer 15 almost en- 
tirely indebted to the Dissertatio Cri/ica subjoimed by Maussacus 
to his edition of Harpocration, where any person may easily 
trace the extent of his obligations,—and to the Preface of Rubn- 
ken to the second volume of Alberti’s Hesychius. <A prolix 
enumeration of recondite names may astonish the fashionable 
readers of the Quarterly Review; but scholars are too well ac- 
quainted with the implements and aids, with which the erudition 
and industry of former ages have supplied the shallowness of 
their successors, to confound the pretension to learning with its 
possession, or to mistake the pomp and parade of citation for 
the familiar knowledge of the nature, characters, and works of 
those illustrious men, whose names figure on the pages of the 
literary quack, like the hieroglyphical characters on a conjuror’s 
robe. 

The Critic next displays the faults of Stepb. Thes.* in its ori- 
ginal state: these no one is disposed to question. Butas it was the 
professed intention of the Editors to republish the work of Ste- 
phens, and to make it the basis of their own, not to compose a 
new one, the charges, such as they are, must rest with Henri 
Etienne; and he fortunately is far removed above the censures 
of the Quarterly Reviewer. The ancient grammarians here and 
elsewhere are spoken of with the contemptuous arrogance, be- 
hind which an inability to understand always skulks, in order to 


| conceal its own weakness. Justice bas rarely hitherto been done 





to the labours of these very acute and genious men. In respect 
to every thing which can solely result from comparative criti- 
cism, from an examination of the similitudes and differences, 


re η)θῴΣὦοὦὕττ|Δ,ορ͵ττ|λπτπήᾳΛ3ὺὰᾶὦὔὠὔὡἈἀὠῴ2Ἅὧὦὖὔ͵).ὄόὄπττ Τρ τρ τ» Ὁ,  ρ χρϑρροϑϑοσοΠἘἕἘὁριεψ),,.τ ρΤτρὺρτὕ 
τ The Reviewer is facetiously pleased to exclaim (p. $31.) that this is 


an “elegant abbreviation.” It would be to confer a noble benefit upon 


mankind were the learned critic to divulge his theory concerning the 
beauty of abbreviations; nor do we know any employment more appro~ 
priately befitting a Porsoniunculus, than the laying down of canons con- 
cerning App. and Ms. 
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the analogies and contrasts, which pervade and prevail through 
different languages, grammar, like every other branch of Greek 
Science, is greatly and necessarily defective. That singu- 
lar people knew and acknowledged tio nation except itself. 
But so far as grammar is an art, as distinguished from a sczence, 
there is no other pation in which that art has been carried to 
any thing like the degree of perfection which it reached at Athens 
and Alexandria. In the cultivation and purification of their 
own language, and in the intelligent developement of its beauties, 
all other nations compared with the Greeks are mere barbarians. 
The reader needs only to compare the quibbles and blunders, 
which usurp the place of verbal criticism in all, even the best of 
our reviews, with the extreme delicacy and refinement of percep- 
tion constantly evinced by Dionysius, and handed down by him 
and by the other great critics of antiquity to their scholars, so that 
traces of it are to be discovered in even the dullest uf the Scholi- 
asts. What a shapeless, unorganized, chaotic mass does every mo- 
dern language, even the Ltalian and Spanish, present to us when 
compared with the Greek! Nor is our superficial science any 
thing more than a very sorry substitute for their exquisitely deve- 
loped art. ‘The perceptive faculty in this, as in many other re- 
spects, appears to have been almost overlaid and crushed by the 
extreme amplification and extension of the reflective. 

To examine the Reviewer’s observations upon Greek etymo- 
logy in detail would be inconsistent with the plan of the present 
letter. They may in part be applicable to any project for con- 
structing a new lexicon of the Greek language, but a deviation 
from the origimal in so important and fundamental a poimt 
could never be expected from those who commenced their under- 
taking as editors and republishers of the great work of Stephens. 
‘The Reviewer, indeed, inveighs against the prevalent practice 
of reprinting old editions of ancient authors. But there is scarce- 
ly a schoolmaster throughout the country, who will not acknow- 
ledge his obligations to the Clarendon Press, to Messrs. Cooke, 


Bliss, Priestley, Valpy, &c., for having enabled them to place in - 


the hands of their pupils readable editions of all the standard clas- 
sical authors, editions which, however faulty, are the best. Every 
person acquainted with the condition of either of our universities 
during the last twenty years will have observed that an ac- 
quaintance with the chief Greek and Roman writers has become, 
and is daily becoming, beyond comparison more frequent than it 
used to be; and this extension could never have taken place un- 
assisted by the republications which the Reviewer is pleased to 
reprehend, as “closing the market against better and more ac- 
curate publications.” A charge less founded has never been 
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brought forward. Pitiful indeed must be the Reviewer’s idea of 
learning, when he imagines that the increase of the supply will 
clog the demand : 
‘* Other pleasures 
Cloy th’ appetites they feed; but it makes hungry 
When most it satisfies.” 

Where are the still-born editions of the ancient classics, the 
appearance of which has been prevented by the republication of 
former editions? What English scholar has wasted his midnight 
lamp over Homer, or Herodotus, or Thucydides, or Plato, or 
Demosthenes, and at the moment when his task was over, and 
the infant has been about to see the face of day, has it been 
overlaid and stifled by the masses of books which already weighed 
down the counters and shelves of our booksellers? Itis rumoured 
at least that about a dozen editions of single plays, with a very 
few exceptions, form almost the sum total of what half a century 
of English scholarship has produced. And are our students to fa- 
mish because the indolence or paucity of their teachers is unable 
to supply them with sufficient food? Isa prohibition to be enact- 
ed against every importation of foreign learning? It might mdeed 
prove beneficial to our awn pretenders, if they were enabled to 
strut without fear of competition or rivalry ; but the youth of 
our country would fare but ill, if dieted upon nothing except 
grammatical and metrical canons, enacted by the authoritative 
nod of a few self-complacent critics. 

The propriety of receiving every “ primitive, the regular 
tenses of which are preserved in a language,” into a Lexicon of 
that language, must still remain a very doubtful question. I 
should feel extreme reluctance to admit into what was designed 
to be a dictionary of the Greek language, as it existed in 
actual reality, not as it may exist in the wormy brain of this or 





* The only reasonable ground of complaint against this practice applies 
solely to a certain piratical portion, though unfortunately a very consi- 
derable portion of it. The custom of immediately re-printing every sale- 
able classical work, which appears in Germany, is scarcely consistent 
with the Jaws of snter-national honesty and honour, and defrauds the in- 
dustrious cGntinental scholar of a certain portion of emolument, which 
formerly resulted from his labours, and which at the best was sufficiently 
scanty. For the German publishers, especially in the fine paper portion 
of their tirages, were accustomed to calculate greaily upon the demand 
of the English market, and one very important work, Schweighaeuser’s 
Lexicon Herodoteum, was on the point of being altogether checked by 
this cause. Itis quite clear that a reprint can always be effected αἱ an 
expense considerably less than that of the original publication, and such 
reprints in the present state of the world must be /eyal, but it were much 
to be desired, that literature should be freed from the meannesses that 
always result from keeping strictly to the mere letter of the law. All this 
nowise applies to works wherein all literary property has ceased. 
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that theorist, any word which notoriously never belonged to that 
language at any known period of its existence. No language, 
the nature of which has hitherto been fully investigated, possess- 
es within itself all the first seeds from which in the course of 
ages it has grown into that form, wherein it is more or less 
fixed by the introduction of a written literature; and it is a false 
aim at simplicity to attempt to reduce all the anomalies which 
it contais under a single form. ‘The roots of all languages 
mingle and intertwine more or less with one another; some 
words bear intimations of a connexion with one, some with 
another of the sister tongues ; and all more or less retain the tra- 
ces of their original union. Hence especially in those words in a 
language which are of most general application, such as the 
auxiliary verbs, the pronouns, &c., the meeting together of va- 
rious primitives, frequently derived from different languages, is al- 
ways discoverable; nor is it just to conclude, that because 
some inflections of a word have been introduced into a language, 
all its inflections must have once belonged to it. ‘Thus for in- 
stance the almost complete similarity between the verbs in μὲ in 
the Greek and the Sanscrit proves that such verbs were not in 
all cases derived from Greek primitives in ew, but that many of 
them are to be classed among the original constituents of the 
language, ‘This applies particularly to the verb εἰμὶ, which the 
Reviewer selects as an example of a false primitive, but which 
Is proved by its resemblance to the Sanscrit to be a true one.‘ 
I must however relinquish this subject, merely recommending the 
Reviewer to study Hermann’s remarks on Greek primitives with 
more attention, than he yet appears to have bestowed on them, 
before he ventures to state particularly what themes ought or 
ought not to be introduced under aw. And since I have advert- 
ed to the name of that illustrious scholar, I will inform the Re- 
viewer that a more candid, bigh-minded, honourable man 
does not breathe upon earth,—that he 1s even more endeared to 
“ his school” by the qualities of his heart, than by those of his 
head,—and that that man must be very much wanting in the in- 
dependence which constitutes, and the modesty which adorns, 
such a character, who can disgrace himself, aud pollute the 
pages of the Quarterly Review, by the miserable insinuation 
in the parenthesis p. 540. “ Mr. Hermann has intermixed a 
few trivial objections, extorted from him by a sense of decency, 











* The Sanscrit, osmi, osi, osti, coincides perfectly with ἔσμι, ἔσσι, ἔστι, 
if we take the old forms of the two first persons. The ois merely the 
short vowel, which would not be expressed except at the beginning 
ward, according to the grammatical system means a short a, and 1s 
commonly pronounced. 
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amongst several pages of the most fulsome and unsupported 
(although, we doubt not, unbought) panegyric.” —For what possi- 
ble purpose can such a negative have been introduced, except to 
insinuate the possibility, if not the probability, of the contrary 
case? the very notion of which could scarcely have occurred 
to a person of unprejudiced and gentlemanly feeling. 

But what knows the Reviewer of this “‘ school?’ The names 
of Erfurdt, Poppo, Reisig, Nake, the younger Schneider, Seid- 
ler, &c., and thé anonymous Reviewer of Mr. Blomfield’s 
Perse in the Jena Alg. Lit. Zeit. (a translation of which I 
should much like to see inserted in the Classical Journal ,) may, 
I think, contribute to rescue them frum oblivion. If their merits 
are measured by their performances, and contrasted with those 
of the “ English scholars, whom they facetiously enough term 
Porson's disciples,” he would be most facetious indeed, who 
shoul! decide in favor of the Porsoniunculi. No man has a 
higher respect for the memory of Richard Porson than myself; 
and therefore no man more regrets the habits which prevented 
his bequeathing to posterity more numerous and important 
memorials of his unrivalled critical acuteness. Yet it is but 
fair to add that foreigners can only judge of him by his pub- 
lished works, and that an edition of four plays of Euripides how- 
ever accurate,—that even the total extirpation of that monstrous 
usurper the Anapest in the third place, or all his other efforts 
for the restoration of legitimacy in the lambic verse,—are not 
achievements, however splendid, which in any degree entitle him 
to that rank amongst the philologers of Europe, which he holds 
im this country. His letters to Travis, although they complete- 
ly crushed the latter, only re-settled a question, which, by his 
_ own confession, had been determined kefore ; and his posthu- 
mous reputation would not have been diminished, if much of 
that, which encumbers the hot-pressed wire-wove pages of the 
Adversaria, had been exchanged for those emendations of He- 
sychius and Aristophanes, the praises of which are proclaimed 
| in the preface. Mere hearsay reputation is only handed down 
| unimpaired (if it be so at all) when no authentic records remain, 
/ wherewith it may be compared. Porson, like Pitt, would have 
| been classed among those giants, who abstained through con- 
| sciousness of superiority from the daily conflicts of men, had 
he left no writings behind him. As it is, his friends, like Fox’s, 
will mourn, that he has left a lasting standard whereby to esti- 
mate his powers.—With things Porson appears to have pos- 
sessed but a very inconsiderable acquaintance ; and not a trace 
| appears amidst his writings of that combination of universal, en- 
_ cyclopediacal knowledge with language-learning, which is so 
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abundantly found in the Dissertation on Phalaris, and the count- 
less pages of Scaliger, Salmasius, and Casaubon. If the Re- 
viewer can read the controversy on the Homeric Theogony be- 
tween Creuzer and Hermann, he will find that classical litera- 
ture affords some problems, which require for their solution quite 
as much learning and sagacity, and are not a whit less important, 
than the erasure of an Anapest; and he will also learn, that it 
is possible for differences of opinion to be discussed in a man- 
ner befitting gentlemen. When Hermann’s long expected, and 
notwithstanding Mr. Blomfield’s very meritorious labours m the 
same field, much to be desired, edition of Auschylus is published, 
it will be found in what manner he is a worthy successor of the 
greatest critics,— 


Ὁ 
“¢ What figure of them he will bear? 
For you must know, they have with special soul 
Elected him their absence to supply : 
Lent him their powers, drest him with their love, 
And given his deputation all the organs 
Of their own dignity.” 


But to return to the Thesaurus, ‘The main objections which 
the Reviewer, after the employment of nineteen months” in 
attempting to hunt out flaws in the work, has made against 
it are, 1. that some things are omitted which ought to be 
inserted : 2. that much 15 ‘inserted that ought to be omitted, 
« because it increases the bulk and expensiveness of the work, 
and needlessly distracts the attention of the student,” and this is 
by far the most substantial charge; 3. that improper critical 
discussions have been admitted— In this I agree, and he that 
Liebel and Vogel will never more occupy its pages ; “ that 
Stephens is not F given entire,” which [ too “ truly fae ‘Wheat he 
deserves,” and which ἢ trust will be done most scrupulously 
for the future: LT expect to have Stephens, all Stephens, but yet 
much besides Stephens, 5. ‘That the Editors are “ guilty of in- 
consistencies in their abbreviations of authors’ names,’ and quote 


their works at an immoderate length. T he last 1 is an evil which, . 


if the Reviewer had taken the eaulble to examine the fifth ae 
sixth Numbers, he would have found already in a great degree 





* The Reviewer says, p. $35, “Since the former part of this Article 
was written, the fifth and sixth Numbers of the Thesaurus have been 
put into our hands.” Now the fifth Number was published in August 
1818, and I sincerely congratulate the Editor of the Quarterly Review, 
on the possession of such a ready, off-hand contributor. How poor Ho- 
race, would wonder to find a Reviewer acting upon his precept. 
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remedied; and if he had awaited the publication of the seventh, 
of which, in common with other subscribers, [ received my © 
copy four days anterior to the publication of the Quarterly 
Review, he would have seen not only the promi8e, but in the 
greater part of it the observation, of a system, in which most of 
these defects were obviated ; defects which the Ecitors had very 
candidly acknowledged in their reply to Hermann, who had long 
since anticipated almost all the Reviewer’s objections, and to 
whom he is indebted even for some of his examples, So that 
they may retort the Reviewer’s censure of these objections that 
they are “ trivial,” though not “ extorted by a sense of decency,” 
against himself. What portion of the latter is possessed by the 
Reviewer, it would require a new infinitesimal calculus to dis- 
cover. 

I have neither time nor materials with me for entering into an 
examination of the objections to particular passages (pp. 342 to 
545), but doubt not that it will be readily acknowledged that the 
Note p. 68. should have been omitted, and that some of the 
English interpretations might be amended. This is “ the head | 
and front of the offending ;”’ and when 1 consider the vast diffi- 
culty, labour, and expense necessarily incurred by the under- 
taking, 1 am much more surprised that so much has been done, 
than that so little has been done wrongly. ‘The mere reprinting 
of Stephens was, for individuals, a sufficiently arduous task ; but 
it must have imprinted a great stigma on the nineteenth century 
to have been barely contented with republishing the produce of 
the philology of the sixteenth. The accessions to our critical 
knowledge of antiquity during the last two hundred and fifty 
years have been proportionable to the progress that has been made 
in any other branch of science, and to present these accessions 
embodied to succeeding generations was reserved for the Editors. 
It is a noble attempt, and demands, as it has received, the en- 
couragement not only of English, but of European scholars. That 
the parts, which have hitherto appeared, should not be perfect 
was unavoidable, for such works must always be imperfect; yet 
the plan which has been entered upon in the last Number proves 
that the principal defects will be amended, which is all that can 
reasonably be expected in an undertaking of such extent. Instead 
of “ closing the market” against a future more compendious 
lexicon of the Greek language, these pandects of philology will 
only prepare the way for it, and incalculably diminish the difficul- 
ties of such a work; indeed itis the only manner in which such a 
collection of materials could be prepared for use, unless the task 
had been undertaken by a society of scholars maintained at the 
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public expense: and alas! this is not the era when nations 
engage in works so beneficial to mankind! ‘The Benedictines 
of St. Germains des Prés have hitherto found no successors ; 
though a splendid promise is held out by the Berlin Academy. 

At the outset the Editors very naturally simned on the side of 
excess ; the use of the file is at once the most difficult and the latest 
acquired of literary talents. But though it would not be “reason- 
able to conclude that the farther the work proceeds, the greater 
will be the accumulation of materials,” though on the contrary it 
is strictly reasonable to conclude, that the mere habit of ar- 
ranging and digesting them will progressively and incaleulably 
diminish their mass,—yet I cannot help picturing to myself the 
situation cf a responsible Editor of a Greek Thesaurus, over- 
whelmed by the torrents which come rushing in upon him from 
every side, and which he is to embank and reduce into an equa- 
ble tranquil stream. Lexicographers, Glossarists, Scholiasts, 
Grammarians, Critics,—the whole host of Greek authors from 
Homer to Procopius, are marshalled in array upon his desk. 
Every word in the most copious of languages is to be traced 
through every modification of meaning which, 1n the course of 
above a thousand years, it progressively acquired; and almost 
each of these words has been diversely, and often in the very same 
passage contradictorily, explained and illustrated by a multitude 
of interpreters. What an incitement to prodigality have we here! 
The greater part of these he is bound to record; his very mo- 
desty inducing him to shrink from assuming unto himself the 
arbitration between disputants, whose talents and erudition all 
Europe has agreed in acknowledging. How long must it be 
before he discovers that in learning, as in finance, magnum vec- 
tigal est parsimonia ! 

Even the Reviewer seems disposed to agree with me in think- 
ing it “hardly possible that the Editors should not improve as they 
proceed.” But how charitably does he contrive to pare off this 
excrescence of candour so unnatural to him! It only flashes in 
the pan, and 15 followed by nothing but the smoke, in which it 
is his habit and delight to be enveloped. ‘ The want of care 
which 15 observable in the first Numbers is sufficient to detract 
very materially from the value and utihty of the entire work, 
even if the remaining portion of tt should be executed with greater 
skill and accuracy.” Strange though it be, these words are to 
be found p. 345. It puzzles'me to imagine in what manner they 
have incurred the sin, from which not even reformation can re- 
deem them. A considerable portion of the article indeed would 
Jead one to conclude, that it is the joint manufacture of the 
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hack of some publisher, who is jealous of them for “ closing 
the market” against a projected ‘hes. of his own, and 
of the same publisher’s head clerk ; so accurately versed is. the 
writer or writers in all the double entries of the day-book and 
ledger; so repeatedly does he calculate and re-calculate with 
a kind of gloating delight the 200 and 400 guineas which 
he fondly fancies are likely to accrue to them, and which at 
the bottom of the very same page become 240 and 480, and 
in the next 250 and 500 (“inest sua gratia parvis”); and 
so utterly unable does he appear to understand that they have 
ever looked for any success in their undertaking, except “in a 
pecuniary point of view,” p. 531. A fair and honourable profit, 
as it may justly have been within their aim, so 1 trust, not- 
withstanding the Reviewer's efforts to crush them, will be 
within their reach, though hitherto the expense must have very 
greatly exceeded the returns; and the liberality with which I 
know that they have repaid the contributions of some foreign 
scholars, has been duly appreciated. 

The reservation of the marks of quantity for the Index, 
where the accents, to avoid confusion, may be omitted, meets 
With my entire approbation ; and the addition of a poetic in- 
stance to most of the words, a requisite improvement, pre- 
cludes all necessity for them in the body of the work. ‘This 
and the other changes, to which 1 have alluded, and which are 
promised in the recent advertisement, will render the Thesau- 
rus, what it ought to be, “a complete body of philology, a 
well-furnished storehouse of criticism and valuable information 
upon every subject connected with Greek literature.” It is 
high time that students should not be compelled to refer perpe- 
tually toa thousand different works, which those, who have most 
need for them, have generally the least ability to procure. This 
Thesaurus, with a copious Greek Grammar, and a Greek and 
English Lexicon, which might be nearly adequately supplied by 
a literal translation of the new and enlarged edition of Schneider’s 
Dictionary (though the Reviewer speaks with his usual con- 
temptuousness of that work) ought to constitute the chief sub- 
sidia of a scholar’s library. 

Another word, and I have done with the Reviewer. He 
exclaims in answer to the apology of the Editors, that ‘ they 
did possess unlimited resources in books, not in their own 
libraries perhaps, but in the public repositories of literature, &c. 
It is never a valid excuse for any scholar to say, that he did not 
consult this or that book—the answer is, he ought to have done so.” 
The Reviewer ought indeed to have known that, compared with 
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I’rance and Germany, England is very deficient in great public 
libraries ; that until the late purchase of Dr. Burney’s collection, 
even that of the Museum was poor in philology; and that the 
use of most of them is clogged with many difficulties. Lf, in- 
deed, the length of human life would allow of their employing 
upon each page a period proportionable to that consumed by 
the critic in the composition of his review ; if they had not, on 
the contrary, at a rate sufficiently slow, brought forth three new 
Numbers during the same period, it might be possible for them 
in that case to travel to and fro from London to Aberdeen for 
the verification of an example, and to fix a year, which it would 
puzzle even this sturdy arithmetician to calculate, for the ter- 
mination of their labours. As it is, forty Numbers and eight 
Volumes (the space allotted long since by Valckenaer to a 
Greek Thesaurus) will bring them to a close. 

The approaching publication of the Classical Journal’ warns 
me to conclude ; and [ will therefore dismiss the Reviewer with 
recommending to his meditation the warning of the philosophic 
emperor, Εἰπὲ, ὡς δικαιότατον φαίνεταί σοι, μόνον εὐμενῶς, καὶ αἰδη- 
μόνως, καὶ ἀνυποκρίτως. The Editors possessed my warmest 
wishes when they commenced their undertaking ; and as one of 
the subscribers, nowise either directly or indirectly connected 
with their “ success,” I frankly declare, that I have yet seen no 
just cause for withdrawing the confidence I had reposed in 
their ability, or for doubting the ultimate and prosperous accom- 
plishment of the work. Much obloquy they must resolve to 
endure ; all the impertinence of vexatious criticism will, if we 
are to judge from this specimen, be aimed at them; if they 
fail, which 1 prognosticate they will not, they will have the con- 
solation of thinking that they have only failed in an attempt, in 
which few would have had sufficient boldness and public spirit 
to venture,—and if they succeed, as I think they must, they 
will have conferred a lasting benefit, a real κτῆμα ἐς ἀεὶ, on every 
student of Greek literature, and will therefore be justly entitled 
to the praise of their contemporaries, and the gratitude of 


posterity. Η. 





τ The publication of this No. has been necessarily delayed from the 
usual pericd, the Ist of April, to the 1st of May, by the Printer’s re- 
moval from Tooke’s Court to Red Lion Court; which suspended the 
regularity of his labors. 
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P.S. In page 94. of this article the following should read on 
after ‘ pronounced,’ to render the note complete:---.“as a 
short e.”— Frederic Schlegel on the language and wisdom of the 
Indians, p.9. ‘This completely establishes that εἰμὶ was not de- 
rived by the Greeks from ἔω, and that even if % ever had been a 
Greek verb, εἰμὶ would still be the older form; a form not deriv- 
ed by the Greeks themselves from ἔω as a primitive, but brought 
hy them out of the East. The same is true of δίδωμι, which is the 
Sanscrit dodami, dodasi, dodati, &c. It is possible indeed that 
the termination in μὲ having been incorporated with the Greek 
language, several new verbs in μὲ may have been in after-times 
formed from verbs in w: though this is scarcely probable, it 
being the universal principle in all languages to throw off all 
complexities of form, and as far as possible to simplify their 
construction ; whence earlier writers always abound to an infi- 
nitely greater degree, in what are called anomalous forms. Till 
due attention has been paid to the filiation of languages, and 
till the ridiculous notion has been given up that it is a feasible 
attempt to reduce any one language to the simple, elementary, 
organic sounds, which are supposed to have been emitted by 
man in his state of pristine barbarity, etymology can never be 
any thing but a mass of crude hypotheses. Its procedure must 
be inductive, not dogmatical. The ambition to theorize has 
been the bane of this, as of every other science. 

In p. 95. read Porsonunculi. 


1. 
Brighton, March 21, 1890, 
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CORRECTIONS IN THE TEXT OF 
WAKEFIELD’S LUCRETIUS. 





‘Tuite restoration of precious archaisms and other valuable read- 
ings, which preceding editors had changed because they did not 
understand, in the text of this greatest of all the Latin poets, 
renders that now under consideration of extreme importance m 
spite of the filth and rubbish occasionally foisted into it, in the 
form of conjectural emendations. It is indeed, with all this filth 
and rubbish, which 1s i many instances most offensive and dis- 
gusting, the only one which exhibits the genuine character of this 
genuine old Latin, preserved in manuscripts andearly editions; but 
modified to the usages of succeeding writers by modern polishers, 
who, like the cleaners of other precious remains of antiquity, have, 
in rubbing off the rust, rubbed off the original surface, and 
obliterated all the characteristic touches of the artist; in which 
alone the peculiar energies of his art were displayed. 

The late Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, whom the writer of this 
article personally knew, was a man of quick and acute appre- 
hension, unwearied industry, enthusiastic perseverance, and most 
retentive and capacious memory ; but hasty, irritable, opinion- 
ative, and eccentric almost to insanity ; so that not having strength 
of mind to digest, or judgment to discriminate, and arrange his 
vast acquisitions of knowledge, they fermented into froth, and 
overflowed in those shallow puddles which disgrace almost every 
page of his Annotations; but at the same time often hide valu- 
able treasures of critical information for those who can patiently 
undergo the drudgery of groping for them in the mud. 

Had this mud been confined to these puddles it might have 
remained unknown and inoffensive to all but such gropers: but 
when he rakes it up, and scatters it over that brilliant and 
sparkling ore, which he had perbaps just before purified from 
the less offensive, because less prominent, alloy of others, the 
evil becomes general: but as mere removal is all that 1s want- 
ing, it is to be hoped that the next editors will accomplish it, 
and do that justice to his labors which he was incapable of 
doing himself. 

These blots and blemishes, though in some instances alike in- 
jurious to the metre, sense, and syntax, are so few compared 
with the valuable emendations brought from purer sources, that 
scarcely any poet is more indebted to any editor; and as the 
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whole impression has been long since dispersed, and the Com- 
mentator, who embarked his whole property in the under- 
taking, long since removed from any interest in it, they may 
be poimted out and removed for general benefit, without any 
particular injury. 

How far the archaic spelling adopted 1s authentic, cannot be 
very satisfactorily agcertamed; the oldest manuscripts extant being 
in this respect of no authority, and the written monuments of early 
times remaining, of sufficient length to afford much information, 
being very inconstant in their orthography, which appears to 
have continued very unsettled till the reign of Augustus. Lu- 
cretius, however, though contemporary with Cicero and Cesar, 
seems to have retained the more ancient language, and there- 
ore probably the more ancient spelling of his predecessors in 
heroic poetry; so that the longest forms, as adopted generally 
by the editor, are the most probable; and all that we have to 
complain of under this head, is, what he admits in his preface, 
a want of constancy and uniformity. In the beginning of the 
poem we have suspicio '—afterwards subspicio*—obtendo, sub- 
tento,* subteneo,> &c., and afterwards obsiendo,® substento,’ 
substineo,®? &c.; which are probably just, 1{ being much more 
likely that the B should have been dropped to produce the com- 
mon form, oslendo, sustento, sustineo, &c., than that it should 
have be:n changed into an S; and we have uniformly subspendo 
for suspendo, where the B would have been more liable to eli- 
sion or change on account of a similar consonant P so nearly 
succeeding. 

Consistent with this archaic spelling, as well as to avoid am- 
biguity, we should write arctus, arcte, &c.; not as we here 
find them artus, arte, &c.; and also write mihz contracted into 
one syllable, not mi, where nihil in one syllable is constantly 
written at length; and nihilum, vehemens, prohibet, &c., pro- 
nounced as two. Littera, littus, and succus, seem also more 
truly Latin than litera, Litus, and sucus ; the mvesting one let- 
ter with the power of two being a mean employed by scribes to 
shorten their labor even as early as the time of the Elan In- 
scription. The adjective signifying smooth, was however, pro- 
bably written devis from the Greek Agios ; not /evis,as we here find 
it, without any apparent root or origin. Does not consistency 
too require that, where we write artubus, we should also write 
sensubus, and coutinue the same forms through all nouns re- 


TiAl i 2 Ns 1908. 3 1, 65. 411.1146. 51.607. 
6 IV. 676. 7 V.97, 8 V. 558. 
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spectively of the same declensions; and not suppose that, be- 
cause the manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
exhibit them promiscuously, the polished writers of the most 
polished Latinity so employed them? 

Different authors, indeed, of the same age and country, and 
even the same author in successive works, may have adopted 
different modes of spelling; but that a single author in a single 
Work should, intentionally and deliberately, have admitted such 
variations, where they served neither his rhythm nor his metre, 
seems quite incredible. 

Of particular instances of injudicious alterations, the follow- 
ing appear obvious and prominent. 

L.1. 14. Persaltant for persultant, received from a manu- 
script of no authority, in this instance only, while the common 
form is retained every where else; nor does the Latin language 
any where acknowledge such a word as persalto. 

L. 1. 406. Injectis for intectas, to the utter subversion 
both of the sense and Latinity, which are generally very inti- | 
mately connected. hat dogs discover the secret haunts of wild 
beasts covered with foliage by their noses, that is by tracing the 
scent which they leave in going to them, is well known: but 
that they discover them by having their noses thrust into foliage 
would be new to hunters, even if the words admitted this sense ; 
but to produce this, or indeed any atall, we must read _frundi or 
in frundem, for frunde; neither of which the metre will admit. 
[t is true ancient poets sometimes took the liberty of employing 
an ablative form in the place of a dative: but this is a liberty 
which modern critics must not venture to take for them, at least 
without being authorised by a case completely parallel: for it is 
impossible that they can have that just feeling for the delicacies 
of a dead language, which can enable them to decide in what 
particular case such liberties may or may not be taken. 

L. 1. 889. On the authority of one manuscript against two, 
we have ac preferred to atgue before a vowel; though ac in 
that one is probably only a compendious way of writing atque ; 
which seems to have been rejected because justly and properly 
received into all the modern editions. 

L. 11. 214. Nunc heic, nunc illic (which by the same rule 
that he writes heic he ought to write il/eic) arbitrarily substitu- 
ted to nunc hinc, nunc illinc, though these express the poet’s 
meaning much better; which is not that, fires or lightnings 
bursting from the clouds, meet now here, now there; but that 
they meet (concursant) now from this and now from that part 
of the heavens. \t were well if editors would condescend to 
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understand before they alter—especially such passages as this, in 
which there is really no difficulty ; but unfortunately the latter is 
always most easy and most flattering. 

L. 11. 362. Here, on the authority of two manuscripts, 
or rather on the authority of imperfect writing in two manu- 


‘scripts of very little authority im themselves, we have flu- 


mina illa for flumina ulla; though there is no previous allusion 
to rivers, to which i/la can be referred ; and the general sense 
of the context so obviously and decidedly requires ud/a, that the 
editor would without doubt have adopted it from other manu- 
scripts aud old editions, had later editors received the other pro- 
noun, and all the gall of his ink would scarcely have been bitter 
enough for his abuse of them. 

L. 11. 631. Bentley having in some manuscripts found ἠοῖ, 
and in others freti, for /eti, though he rejects both, yet the 
former is eagerly seized and inserted into the text, for no other 
apparent reason than that of being without either sense or syn- 
tax, and therefore supposed to contain reconditum quiddam et 
exquisitum. Had he condescended to adduce an example of 
such an expression as sanguine fleti, we might have been 
tempted to examine how far it is a proper nominative for /u- 
dunt and exultant. 

L, 11. 692. is extremely obscure, but nevertheless both eadem 
and zsdem, the readings of the best manuscripts and editions, 
afford meaning, the one if referred to verba, and the other to 
litteris : but his conjectural eidem seems to afford none; nor 
does his note supply any at all consistent with the text. 

L. 11. 740. From manuscripts of little or no authority, we 
have here numina for lumina solis—despexére ; though who 
ever looked down upon (despexit) numina solis—the deities of 
the sun: on whose light we can only look down when it shines 
on objects beneath our eyes? 

L. 11. 1167-8. are bungling interpolations ; the second hemi- 
stich of the editor’s own manufacture, and the rest by a work- 
man of the same class: but their having been rejected and 
omitted in preceding editions, was a sufficient motive for restor- 
ing them ; as their retention would have been for ejecting them, 

L. 111. 190. fluc/at unnecessarily and improperly written 
flutat, the u and i being perpetually joined in a diphthong and 
pronounced as one syllable in ¢evuis and other words. 

L. 111. 347. reposto is received for reposta, on the authority 
probably of the imperfectly-formed or half-obliterated letters of 
some manuscripts; and the strange expression a/vo reposto, justl- 
fied by Virgil’s terras repostas, and Horace’s latentem matris in 
alvo; the first of which is quite irrelevant, and the second fa- 
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vors the generally received reading—alvoque reposta—con- 
demned as docté minus et exquisite, because consistent with 
common sense. 

L. 111. 522. If rationis be preferred to the reading of Pius, 
rationi, there sbould be a comma after the preceding word 

false, which must be joined with rez understood. 

L. 111. 976. Incilet should be written incidlet, for which 
there is sufficient authority cited in the note. 

L. 111. 1082. Here the editor has exceeded all his former 
feats in substituting obi to odit, without a shadow or semblance 
of authority, and in defiance alike of metre, sense, and gram- 
mar. ‘The poet, after describing, with his usual vigor and viva- 
city, the restlessness of a man flying from his own vacuity, and 
seeking for change of mind in change of place, (1073—8O0.) 
adds, “ In this manner each flies himself; but whom he cannot 
Sly out of, he still unwillingly sticks to and hates,” with which 
the editor not being satisfied, replaces odit with obit, which he 
interprets obversatur, circumit, se opponit ; without, however, 
producing a single example to authorise the Latinity of such an 
expression as se obire, or the metrical license of doubling the B 
(which was never pronounced double either in Greek or Latin,’) 
and reading obit—obbit ; for that of obex is wholly wrelevant, 
being derived from objicio, and written at length objex. Even 
when clided, the metrical power of the j is still retained, so that 
in all its forms the first syllable is invariably long, whereas that 
of obeo and its derivatives is invariably short, except ἴῃ this in- 
stance of true British manufacture. The Latinity too of se op- 
ponit by which it is explained, belongs to the same sample, 
the author meaning, [ suppose, se stbz opponit. It is strange 
that the obtruder of so vile an interpolation should, in the note 
to it, harshly condemn the dicentaam temerariam, et Lucreti 
amatoribus minimé tolerabilem of his predecessors, who had 
given angit for odit ; since they had at least preserved to their 
author grammar, sense, and metre; whereas he has deprived 
him of all three. 

L. iv. 549. His hand being now in, according to the vulgar 
phrase, he is determined that it shall not lose its habitude 
through want of exercise; and this verse being defective and 
evidently corrupt in all his manuscripts, affords him ample scope 
for all the temerity of conjectural alteration, The reading of 
the common editions is va/libus et cygni gelidis ortr ea Helico- 


nis; which, though the editor finds 1 rugged and melegant, 





* See Proleg. in Hom., published in a preceding Number of this Jour- 
nal, 5. clix, 
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seems to be only objectionable in the want of authority for the 
epithet ge/idis ; which is, however, most elegantly supplied by 
the reading of better manuscripts cited by Pius, adding ouly the 
final s to the word detorti, from which it had probably been 
obliterated by time or accident. 

Vallibus et cygni detortis ex Heliconis affords a sense con- 
sistent with the elegance and precision of the poet in the use of 
epithets ; crooked valleys with abrupt turns bounded by high 
and bare rocks, such as those of Mount Helicon, being apt to 
reverberate and prolong sounds; whence may have arisen the 
Fable of that mountain being the seat of the muses. This, 
however, is too plain and simple to satisfy the prurient ears of 
our editor; who, finding in his own written rubbish nece tortis 
for detortis, is determined that an expression so exquisite and 
recondite shall be duly honored, and therefore remodels the whole 
verse ito a form which would have made Lucretius stop his 
ears, and look like the enraged musician. Et valli cygnis, nece 
turtis, ex Heliconis: nor would he have been less puzzled with 
the construction than offended by the sound: for though tortz 
usque ad necem might have been horribly familiar to him, nece 
torti would probably have been new; especially when employed 
to signify the tranquil death—the euthanasia—supposed to be 
denoted by the expiring melodies of the swan. 

L. 1v. 619. Qui, which the editor receives instead of quo, 
should, for the sake of consistency, be printed, as in other places, 
qui: but after the specimens of his own modesty, which we have 
been exhibiting, his invective against the audacity of preceding 
editors for changing this archaic qu? into quo is quite iudicrous. 

L. iv. 989. Lactant is a mere error of the press here for 
jactant in the Venetian edition ; though in its place, and justly, 
restored by our editor in a subsequent passage. L. v. 1067. 
Dogs do fondle and caress (/actant) their puppies with their 
paws ; but do not caress or fondle their own legs, when dream- 
Ing of pursuing other animals in the chace ; but throw them out 
(jactant) in their visiovary efforts to run. The alteration pro- 
duces utter nonsense, which the editor’s usual eagerness for in- 
novation, caused him not to perceive. 

L. 1v. 1020. Puret received for puerei or pueris, because 
forming a spondee ; and defended by the absurd derivation from 
purus: but the vowels we form one long syllable in many other 
words, and puer is derived from the Greek κοῦρος through the 
medium of other ancient dialects of Ltaly.' 





τ See Proleg. in Hom., published in a preceding Number of this Jour- 
nal, 5. Cxxix. 
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L. v. 30—2. The note of interrogation at the end of the 
first line, and the crochets enclosing the two parts of the 
second and third, should be, without hesitation, removed : for 
though Stymphalides may signify the birds of the lake Stym- 
phalus, without any explanatory adjunct, Stymphala colentes, 
without the preceding explanation, would signify the buman in- 
habitants of its borders. 

L. v. 448. Secretam, humorque, received partly from corrupt 
manuscripts and partly from conjecture, instead of secreto humore, 
which is first misunderstood and then altered ; secreto, not being, 
as the editor supposes, to be taken as an adverb, but as a par- 
ticiple, which gives the clearest and plainest sense—seorsum 
mare utei, secreto humore, pateret. Whilst his alteration, of 
which he boasts the elegance, affords none at all but by a con- 
struction very unworthy of the poet. 

L. v. 589. The composites are usually written by him in the 
archaic manner separately and at length, as alteram utram is 
here : but soon after (684.) we find uferutrd in the more recent 
and common form. Either the one or the other should be con- 
stantly adhered to in one individual work. 

L. v. 733. Alié is an error of the press for alia. 

L. v. 947. Excibant is substituted to exibant, contrary to 
the best authority, in defiance of all elegance of construction 
and collocation, and in direct contradiction to the poet’s system; 
which allows no such office to the nymphs, or any other divine 
personages ; but accounts, very much at length, for the secretion 
of waters through the earth, by natural and necessary causes. 

L. v. 965. Cenflictabantur for consectabantur, altered from 
a manifest misprint, conflectabantur, in the Verona edition, said 
by himself to be vmni genere corruptelarum refertissima ; and 
received into the text, in an active sense, against all authority, 
and in violation of all sense and syntax. A depravation so mon- 
strous and insulting is perhaps without example, except in these 
rash and hasty effusions of one who is perpetually contrasting 
his own modest timidity with the impudent temerity of ‘his pre- 
decessors. The authority cited from Cicero, to be at all applica- 
ble, should, instead of conflictavisset, have been conflictatus 
esset rempublicam, a specimen of Latinity from which even he 
would probably have shrunk. 


L. v. 968. Subus for suibus; the 1 being dropped on insufh- 


cient authority. 

L. v. 995. Privarant received from manuscripts in defiance 
of all analogy of tense for privarunt. The other manuscripts 
of more authority give privabant, the precise tense, which the 
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context requires, and which would probably be found in the ma- 
nuscripts that have misled the editor, if more carefully inspected. 

L. v. 1000. Nec, be says, is the reading of all the old copies ; 
therefore 1t may be prudent to retain it instead of sed, tll some- 
thing better occur, though it requires u mode of construction, 
which the idiom of the language can scarcely admit. 

L. v. 1038. Finding the unusual form proporro in some 
manuscripts and editions, he is determined to receive it in 
spite of all laws of prosody; and therefore contracts alituum 
into alitum, by which, however, nothing is gained; since the 
jatter cannot, any more than the former, be contracted into two 
syllables, which his metre absolutely requires. 

L. v. 1163. Is a manifestly spurious line, pronounced to be 
so by Fabre and Bentley ; and therefore ought to have been 
enclosed in crochets. 

L. vi. 11. For per qua, which the preceding conjunction et, 
referring to gu@ in v. 9., absolutely requires; and the approxi- 
mate readings of manuscripts, per qua and per quam, fully jus- 
tify, he receives from books of no authority pro quo; and en- 
deavours by a construction in violation of all syntax, to join it 
with the context: for there is neither antecedent nor consequent 
either to the relative or its preposition, except in victum or usus, 
which no known licence of construction can join to them. 

L. v1. 47-8. Seem to be incurably corrupt without the aid 
of better manuscripts; and perhaps the conjectural alterations 
made by our editor are less objectionable, because less violent, 
than those of his predecessors. 

L. v1. 87. Partim for partem in this instance only must be 
wrong; and, being usually employed as an adverb, cannot be 
generally restored as an archaism without introducing frequent 
ambiguities. 

L. νι. 344. Coniciens for conjiciens has arisen out of a com- 
pendious way of writing, by which one letter was made to stand 
for two ; and is, otherwise, a word of no better note than coneo, 
coniturus, &c. would be, if received instead of coeo, coiturus, 
Xe. 3 

L. v1. 393. Vovitur for volvitur, is merely a misprint, of which 
I have observed only two instances in the whole impression. 

L. v1. 508. Humecti is here foisted into the text by mere con- 
jecture instead of vz vent7, a manifest interpolation from the suc- 
ceeding line, though a respectable manuscript offered humentt, 
the best possible word, and the syntax absolutely required the 
sixth case—confert@, or more properly confercte nubes humenti, 
Clouds filled with humid matter: but this 1s plain and gram- 
matical, and therefore sacrificed to a conjectural alteration, 
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which is neither ; confertus with a genitive being. a mere bar- 
barism, for which no shade or semblance of authority is offered. 

L. vi. 514-5. Are obscure and probably corrupt: but the 
editor has done wisely im leaving them for future discoveries 
without admitting conjectural emendations of his own or others. 
Inestimable would have been his edition had he been guided in 
all instances by similar discretion. 

L. vi. 624. Ventei neghgently repeated from the preceding 
line for pont’, and contnued in some manuscripts, is eagerly 
seized upon and introduced as one of those elegant repetitions 
of which the poet was fond ; though in a situation where both 
the sense and collocation of the words render it most crude and 
inelegant, the passage being one of dry argument, whereas such 
repetitions belong to the ardor of passion and glow of enthusiasm. 

L. vi. 791-2. *Finding i in some of his manuscripts, acris for 
acrt at the end of the first of these two lines, he boldly makes a 
place for it, by two most outrageous conjectural alterations in 
the second,” nidor subfundit for nidore offendit, and cogit for 
sopit ; both in direct violation of syntax, which, indeed, never 
stands in his way, when he attacks it pen in hand. Nidor se 
subfundit naribus, or nidore subfundit nares, would be Latin, 
but not nidor subfundit nares ; and nidor is not sufficiently sub- 
stantial to precede cogit, at least without the sanction of safe 
authority. The true reading of the passage is probably 

Nocturnumque recens extinctum lumen, ubi acri 

Nidore obfendit nareis, tum sopit ibeidem ; 

Concidere ut pronos qui morbus mittere δέν! 
At least it is both grammatical and intelligible ; and therefore, 
as every word is sanctioned by the authority of Manuscripts and 
old editions, ought to be retained. 

L. v1. 800. ‘The archaic flueris from fluo, which he approves 
in his Notes, ought w ithout hesitation to have been received into 
the Text for fuerts: but having exhausted all his energy in the 
preceding heroic effort, he dares not venture to adopt an obvious 
and necessary emendation sanctioned by the best authority. 

L. vi.890. Here, however, he suddenly recovers his temerity 
and inserts est without necessity or expediency, or any shadow 
or semblance of authority : for though the first syllable of aradus 
be short, the first of aradio might, by a well-known licence, be 
pronounced long, as that of Britannt is in v.1104. It is not, 
however, quite so certain that the final zo eau be contacted 
into one syllable: for the example which 15 cited from Homer, 





* Such junctions of two infinitives are not uncommon in the early 
poets. See Plaut. Mil. Glor. Act 11. Sc, 1. vs. 48. το. 
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Aiyortin is utterly irrelevant. We now indeed know that the 
prosody of the old bard did not, like that of his successors, allow 
a vowel to be short before wr: but the ancient critics do not 
appear to have observed these obsolete peculiarities : but to have 
adapted his metre, as nearly as they could, to their own respective 
modes of pronouncing: so that the rhapsodists of Pisistratus, 
Dionysius, and Alexander, read Aiyd arin, in which they were of 
course followed by the grammarians of the age of Lucretius. 

L. vi. 953—8. are unintelligibly corrupt in every mdividual 
manuscript and old edition, and the emendations, by which they 
have since acquired meaning, amount to a complete remodelling 
of the text. These our Editor has wisely rejected; but by a 
Most injudicious alteration of his own—celi into col//fia—and by 
ano less injudicious selection of readings from old copies, he 
has left the text more unintelligible, and more ungrammatical, 
than he found it. In such cases the only safe way is, wholly to 
renounce conjecture; constitute a text out of the best selection 
that the judgment of the Editor can form; place the other 
authorized readings at the bottom of the page ; and trust to time 
for further elucidation. On this plan IT recommend the follow- 
ing, not us satisfactory, but as the most probable that genuine 
authority can supply : 








---.-.--- --““- vaposque 
Ignis, qui ferrt quoque vim penetrare suévit. 
Denique, qua circum cali lorica coercet ; 
Morbida visque simul, quom extrinsecus insinuatur ; 
Et tempestates, terra celoque coorte, 
In calum terramque remote, jure facessunt ; 
Quandoquidem nihil est, nisi raro corpore nexum. 

To make sense, facesso must of course be taken in the 
archaic sense of retiring or withdrawing, and jus for the law of 
physical necessity. 

L. v1. 974. ‘Lhe ὁ uanecessarily dropt from suzbus, which 
may be contracted into two short syllables, 

L. v1. 1003 and 1015. Vacefit, which the Editor introduces 
from authorities of no validity in such matters, is in nowise better 
than strenefit would be ; and, according to his plan of constituting 
the text, it should be written separately—vacue fit. 

L. vi. 1030. Navem is here arbitrarily changed in the nomi- 
native plural, naves, and the punctuation altered, so as to save, 
_ bya forced and crude constfuction, the following line, which 
Lambin and Bentley had justly condemned as an interpolation. 
The true reading is manifestly—trudit et impellit, quast navem 
velaque ventis, where the paragraph should end, and v. 1031 be 
expunged, or enclosed in crochets. 
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A new edition of Lucretius being about to appear among the 
Delphin and Variorum Classics, for which this of Mr. Wake- 
field must necessarily be the foundation, | have thought it due 
to the publishers and the public, that these instances of negligent 
inconsistency, gross error, and wanton interpolation, should be 
pointed out and exposed, that they may not be 1epeated. Others 
may discover still more, or may propose better substitutes for 
these here examined, for | do not pretend to have made any re- 
gular collation of the text, nor have any other object in view than 
the restoration of its purity ; to which whosoever shall contribute, 
even by the detection of errors of my own, shall share my grati- 
tude, with that of other admirers of a poet who, in fertility of 
Imagination, and brilliancy and variety of illustration, is the 
second—and in depth, energy, and justness of thought, and in 
vigor, perspicuity, conciseness, and precision of expression, the 
first, of all poets. 

This opinion of him is however directly contrary to that which 
is generally circulated under the authority of one who must 
necessarily have been a better judge of the general merits of a 
Latin poet than it is possible for any modern critic to be, 
namely, of Cicero; but this contrariety is entirely owing to one 
of those impudent interpolations, against which our Editor 15 con- 
stantly inveighing, and which he is constantly practising. Quintus 
Cicero had, it seems, in a letter to his brother Marcus written 
at the time of the poem’s first publication, admired the splen- 
dors of genius displayed in it; to which Marcus in his answer 
entirely assents, but adds, that there was nevertheless much of 
art. Lucretii poemata ita sunt, ut scribis, multis luminibus in- 
gent; multa tamen artis, * in which the conjunction tamen 
naturally connects the additional observation of Marcus to the 
origmal one of Quintus: but a dashing Editor not perceiving 
this, and therefore concluding that it wanted an antecedent, most 
rashly and impudently inserted non alter scribis ; which having 
been retamed by most of his successors, the passage is now coni- 
monly quoted as an instance of the great orator’s want of skill 
and discernment in poetry. He was, indeed, a very bad poet, . 
and a most fond and partial admirer of bis own frothy verses, as 
many other such versifiers have been ; but, nevertheless, neither 
he nor his brother were so blind to the merits of others as to 
blame a poem for the want of that particular excellence for 
which it is most pre-eminent, 

This instance alone should make all Editors cautious in 
receiving Or repeating conjectural alterations. BoP. is 
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ODE. 


Τῷ ἐκλαμπροτάτῳ ἀνδρὶ 
ἝΡΡΙΚΩι ΦΡΑΝΚΙΣΚΩι Τῶι ΔΑΓΕΣΣΕΙ͂ 
Τῷ καθόλου Βασιλικῷ Προκουράτωρι 
"OAH. 
(ἔτει app.) 


NE μσβεες. τιήρηνεν τεβεραῃσοντεισ. 
ATNAEKAS α'. 


᾿ΑΙΘΟΜΕΝΑΙΣΙῚ μενοιναῖς 
δαμνάμιενον κέαρ, ὁρμᾷ 

πνεῖν μέγ᾽, ὦ Μοϊο᾽, ὀξείᾳ τε 
χρὴ ὑπακουσέμεν ἀ- 

νάγκᾳ, καὶ ὠκείᾳ φθάσαι 


5 
> X ε he 
αἰετὸν ἱπτάμενον 
~ \ ~ 4“ 
ἀλκᾷ νοὺς, ὄμματος ἀργοῦ ἅρπαγε; 
ἃ , > ἐν, , a7 
ὃς τάχει T ἤλεγξε καμόντας ἀήτας, 
x ὠχριάσαντα λίπεν 
10 ὠκύπτερος φθόνῳ Φαέ- 


θοντ᾽, ὠκέης νικαφόρου θ᾽ 
ὁρμᾶς ἐπόπταν. 


ΣΝ ἢ 
᾿Αλλὰ τὺ, πότνια Μοῖσα, 
ζεῦξον ἐύπτερον ἄλκαρ 
1 φροντίδων αἶψα τολμηρᾶν, 
ὄφρα Δαγεσσέα κε- 
λεύθῳ διώξω ἐν φανῇ, 
πτήσιϊ δαιδαλέῃ 
ὕμνων. ᾿Αρετὰν δὲ σὺν ὡγνῷ θάρσεϊ 
20 ὑμνέειν ἔξω πέλεν ὕβριος" ἐντὶ 
δ᾽ ἀμερίοις σφαλεραὶ 
γνῶμαι, ξένην αἶσαν κλέους 
λαμπρὰν φθονήεντι σχύτῳ 
σιγᾶς καλύπτειν. 
VOL. ΧΧΙ. ΟἹ. Jl. ΝΟ. ΧΙ]. 
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4. 7. 
25 Ἢ pa κενόφρονες εὐχαὶ 
2 ’ , / 
ὀξυτάταις μανίαις θέλ-- 
γοντι θνατῶν φρένας, τυφλῷ 
τ᾽ ἤτορι ἐσλὰ ῥέοντ᾽, 
᾽ ’ ~ ME 
ὠχρόν τε πλοῦτον διψάσι 
50 φροντίσιν ὑμνέομεν" 
3, Py 32. ~ x x e 4 f 
ὄλβος δ᾽ ἀρετᾶς (σὲ μὲν ἀγνὰν ματέρα, 
Παλλὰς, ἐσλῶν μαρτύρομαι) παρὰ θνατοῖς 
ἔσχατος ἔσχε κλέους 
μοῖραν, νεμεσσῶν ᾧ γ᾽ ἐγὼ 
35 σπεύδω ἐπασκῆσαι κλυταῖς 
ἥρωα τιμαῖς" 


“1: ὃ" 

ὃς voos ὑψιβάτοιο 

δεξιὸν ὄμμα τιταίνων, 

ἥπτετο φρεσσὶ πυκχναῖσιν 
40 ἄντυγος οὐρανίου, 

θυμῷ λιπὼν αἷαν, καὶ ἁ- 

‘ v) A 3 
γνὸν aos ἄντλεεν Ex 
~ ~ ἐν sf ’ 

παγᾶς καθαρᾶς ἀκιχήτου λάμψιος" 

ἴδρις ὑψηλᾶς σοφίας καὶ ἀφάντου, 
48 ἅν γε φυλασσομένοις 

ὄσσοισιν ὄπτονται βροτοὶ, 

αἴγλης ἀγυμνάστου βολαῖς 

δαμέντες ἥτορ. 


ΤΕΣ 

Κεῖθεν ἁγνᾶς νόον ἕρσας 
50 ἐγκύμον᾽ Ips Δαγεσσεὺς 
diel’ ἑλῶν, γῇ τ᾽ ἰάλλει ὁμ.- 
βρον καθαρᾶς σοφίας, 
τὰν Κελτικὰν τέρπων χυτᾷ 
ἀμβροσίᾳ πραπίδων, 
ἢ ἀμφέβαλεν κλέος ὄλβου ἄφθιτον" 
οἵῳ φαντὶ Live ποτ᾽ ᾿Αφροδίτας maid’, 
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σι 
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εἰγαλίαν γε Ῥόδον 

στέψαι, βυθῶν εὖτ᾽ εὐρέων: 
βλάστεν θαλάσσας, ἁλίῳ 
gavin τε νύμφα. 


7," τς 
A , τῳ / 
Ζεὺς τότε ἡ νιφάδεσσι 
στοίβασ᾽ ἀγάνορα χρυσὸν, 
ὄμβρον ὄλβοιο ἐν ξανθᾶ 
- aN , ᾿ 
τὰ νεφελᾳ πυκᾶσας, 
΄ wv , 
νάσῳ TE ὥπασσεν τέχνοις, 
ὅσσατε κυδιδνειρ᾽ 
ἄνδρεσσι φιλεῖ σοφίη τεύχειν γλυκέ᾽. 
"AAN ἑὰν πάτραν καθαροῖσι «αγεσσεὺς 
νάμασι τέγξε κλέους, 
χρυσοῖο πλούτῳ κρέσσονι 
τὰν ὀλβίσας φήμας, ἂρε- 
τῶν τε κλεεννᾶν. 


ug 

“Ἑλλὰς ὅσ᾽ Αὐσονίη τε 

» δι ΤΥ ~ 
ἀγλαὰ ἄνθεμια γαῖα 
δρέψατο γνώσεων τερπνᾶν, 

Ἷ, > 7 , 
λέξατο δ᾽ ὅσσα γέης 
φῦλ᾽ ἔξορ᾽, Αἰγυπτίς θ᾽ ὅσας 
ἔνθετο χεὶρ σανίσι, 
καὶ πλαξὶ χάραξέ ποτ᾽, εἰν αἰνίγμασι 

\ X “ 3 \ 

νυκτὶ καὶ σεμινᾷ κεκαλυμμενῶᾶς OU DAS, 
θέσφατα. δ᾽ ὅσσα θέτο 

7X y yet 
αἰὼν, κυλίνδων ῥεύματι 
θνητοὺς χρόνου, θεσμοῖσί τε 
μέτροις τε ὡρᾶν, 


4. ὙΣ 
Ul c Ths ~ > 
πεντάσιν ἑπτὰ ἐτῶν (ov 
7S 00 ‘ f “ 
ψεύδει τὰν φρένα τέγξω) 


ἔρβεται, πάνθ᾽ ἑλῶν κόλποις 
P ) ? 
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καὶ ταμίευσὲε νόῳ 

εὐρεῖ Δαγεσσεύς" οὗ τέ μιν 

λάνθανε Σικελικαὶς 

γραμμῶν ἴχνι᾽ ἐν ψαμάθοις, νημερτέϊ 
νῷ χαραχθέντ᾽, οὐκ ἰδεῶν φύγεν ὄχλος, 
οὗ πέλον ἔμβρυα ἐ- 
ναργῶν ἀμυδρὰ πραγμάτων, 

ἀλλ᾽ αἰπὺν ἥπλωσε voov, 

καὶ δρέψ᾽ ἄωτον, 


A, 6. 
ὧν ἅπας Ἰόμεναι ἕλδεν, 
ἔκ γε φυᾶς βροτός: Αὐτὰρ 
μουσικὰν τοῖσι συζεύξοις 
ἀγλαΐαν, μελέτᾳ 
τερπνᾷ, κλέη ἐσλῶν ἅπαντ᾽ 
ἥτορι ἀμφίσπεν. ἶ 
ἮἯΗ γὰρ πέλεν ὄλβιος, ὅς γ᾽ οἷδεν. βίον 
μουσικαῖς ὡρμοζέμεν αἰὲν ἀνάγκαις. 
"Axpovos ἐκ, Πυθαγό- 
pe ἥλυθον σφυρήλατοι 
ῥυθμοὶ, μέλος τε οἱ ἐἔχάλ- 
κεῦσεν σίδηρος, 


Ἧς ας 
ἄπλετα χερσὶν ἀμούσως 
τυπτόμενος. Πολύϊδρις 
ἔπλεθ᾽, ὃς θῆκεν ἐν φρεσσὶν, 
ὡμερίου τε τύχας, 
κἀϊας παλιῤῥοιᾶν κέαρ 

f ” , 

κρέσσον ἔχειν, διαφώ- 
νοις ἔν Te ῥοπαῖσι, ταλαντεύσας νόον 
τ ε ~ Nae i“ \ 
apev ὑψοῦ θυμὸν ἐναρμόνιον. Τὺ 
δ᾽ εὐπραγίαισι κομῶν, 
σεμνὸν, θαητόν τ᾽ ὦ μέλημ᾽ 
ἄνδρεσσι, κἥρ εὔχορδον εἷς 
ὥφθης κεράσσας 
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On the Invention of Printing. 


4. "αἰ. 

ἁρμονικαῖς χαρίτεσθι, 
/ © / Ἁ 

σοι Te ὁμόφρονα λεὼν 
> I - 4 
ἐμπέδωσας παθῶν, τεύξας 
ἐνδόσιμον φίλοφρον 
λαοῖσεν εἰράνας σεμνᾶς, 
ἄρτια μηδόμενος, 
ἐχθράν θ' ὕβριος τρίβον ὡγνοῖς ἴχνεσι 
ψυχᾶς διώκων, μετανίσσεαιν αἰῶν᾽ 
εὔδιον ἐν κλέεσι, 
ὄλβῳ καὶ ὑψηλῷ τὸν οὐ 
paper φθόνος θάλλοντα λυσ- 
σάεντ᾽ ὀδόντι. 


ἯΙ τ΄. 
“Ἅλιον ἰοβόλῳ τίς 
γάρ ποτε δάγματα Baer ; 
κινδύνου ἐντὶ γυμνὰ τεῦ 
ἔργματα, ἠὲ Δίκας 
κρανθέντα βουλαῖς, βάσσανος 
ἀτρεκέων τελέθει, 
καὶ θῆκέ σ᾽ ὡγνὸν Θέμιδος μὕσταν ἔμεν. 
Τὺ δ᾽ εὐνόμῳ ἥτορι ἧς τ᾽ ἀδυτ᾽ εἰσδὺς 
θέσφατα ἀμπέτασας 
ἄμμιν νόμων, τοῖσι πτόλεις 
ἤθη τε θάλλουσι βροτῶν 
ἐσλῶν ἐέρσαις. 


ΠΝ 


*ANTONIOZ ὁ KOPAHS, ὃ ΧΙΟΣ. 





INVENTION OF PRINTING: 


On the Pretensions of Laurens Koster, of Haarlem, to the 


Invention of Printing with Moveable Types. 





A suorrT discussion on the invention of the art of Printing, and a 
statement of the arguments, by which that invention is attributed 
to a native of Holland, may perhaps not be unacceptable to the 
readers of the Classical Journal. My attention was drawn to this 
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subject when I was at Haarlem, in September 1815. In the market- 
place of that town is to be seen the statue of one of its former 
inhabitants, LAWRENCE CosTER, of, as he is called at full length in 
Dutch, Laurens Janszoon Koster. On the pedestal of this statue 
is the following inscription : 

“2. MOS: 


Laurentio Costero, Harlemensi, viro consulari, typographia inven-— 


tori vero, monumentum hoc erigi curavit Collegium Medicum 
C19 IOCCXXII.” 

Adjoining the market-place, near the statue, the house in which 
Koster lived is to be seen.. In front of this house, in the gable-end, 
(for the houses in Holland are frequently built with their gable-ends 
forward,) there is a similar record upon a tablet, in these words : 

<M 5. 
Viro Consulari, Laurentio Gostero, Harlemensi, typographie in- 
ventori, circa annum MCCCCXXX.” 

In these inscriptions, Lawrence Koster, of Haarlem, is proclaimed 
as the inventor of the art of printing, and the opinion that he really 
was so prevails throughout Holland. ‘To one who had never before 
considered the grounds on which that opinion rests, it was natural 
that so interesting a subject should afford occasion of enquiry, 
especially when it was suggested on the very spot to which it re- 
lates. No opportunity of farther investigation occurred while I 
remained at Haarlem; but I retained the topic in my mind, and 
when I arrived, subsequently, at Leyden, determined to avail my- 
self of the information which the learned men of that city might be 
able to communicate. — I accordingly mentioned the subject to two 
gentlemen of that university, Messrs. VAN KAMPEN and WILLIAM 
HENRY TyYDEMAN, both distinguished for their learning and ex- 
tensive knowledge. Mr. Van Kampen, with whom I first con- 
versed, stated, that Hadrianus Junius, a Dutch writer of the 16th 
century, had directed the attention of his countrymen to the claims 
of Koster: that these claims were founded, 1. on a tradition, 
handed down from generation to generation, concerning his inven- 
tion of printing; 2. on certain specimens of old printing at- 
tributed to him, which are preserved, according to Mr. Van 
Kampen’s account, in the town-hall of Haarlem. He added, that 
it was part of the tradition alluded to, that one of Koster’s jour- 
neymen, or workmen, eloped from him, carrying with him the types 
invented by his master, and other articles cf the printing apparatus, 
and withdrew to Meutz, where he betrayed the secret of his mas- 
ter’s art, and set up a printing establishment, which gave rise to 
those other typographical institutions at Mentz that subsequently 
attained so much celebrity. Mr. Van Kampen referred me for farther 
information to the Origines typographica of Gerardus Meerman. 
Nearly the same intelligence I obtained from Mr. Tydeman, who 
likewise recommended Meerman. He farther showed me a book, 
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written in Dutch, by Henry Gockinga, on the in¥ention of printing, 
taken from Meerman’s Latin work, and accompanied with the 
notes of the editor.’ Besides this, he mentioned a treatise on that 
subject, in a periodical work, called Mnemosyne, which 15 edited 
by himself and Mr. Van Kampen. And [astly he observed, 
that a Mr. CoGAN, an Englishman, in a book, describing a tour 
along the Rhine, had adverted to this topic, and faken a very just 
view of it. This publication I have not had an opportunity of 
consulting; but I purchased, at Leyden, the work called Mne- 
mosyne,” and what I shall communicate respecting the subject in 
question is chiefly derived from this source. There are, however, 
several other writers, who throw a considerable light on all the 
details that belong to thisargument. They are: ‘‘ Van Oosten de 
Bruyn, Geschiedenis der Stad Haarlem,” (History of the Town of 
Haarlem); ‘‘Daunou, Analyse des Opinions diverses sur l’Origine 
de l’Imprimerie,” in Mémoires de l'Institut National des Sciences et 
des Arts, Tome 4; ‘ Wolfii Monumenta Typographica ;” “‘ Jansen, 
Histoire de l’Origine de l Imprimerie ;” ‘‘ Lambinet, Recherches sur 
l’Origine de l’ Imprimerie, et sur ses premiers établissements dans la 
Belgique ;” ‘Marchand, in Annalibus Hirsaugiensibus ;” ‘‘ San- 
tandra de Serra, Dictionnaire Bibliographique ;” ‘‘ Seiz, Derde Ju- 
belgaar der uitgevordene Boekdrukkonst,” (Third Jubilee of the In- 
vention of the Art of Printing); ‘‘Breitkopf, iiber die Geschichte 
der Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst,” (on the History of the Inven- 
tion of the Art of Printing); and lastly, the following important work, 
“Initia Typographica illustravit Jo. Frid. Lichtenberger,” published 
at Strasburg and Paris, 1811, 4to. by Treuttel and Wiirtz. 

The honor of this important invention has been claimed by seve- 
ral places, in different parts of Europe. Those, whose pretensions 
have the best foundation, are Haarlem, Mentz, and Strasburg. 
Other towns, that offer themselves as competitors for that distinc- 
tion, Augsburg, Basil, Bologna, Feltri, Florence, Lubeck, Rome, 
have no adequate pleas in their favor. They can exhibit some old 





τ The title is: “Uitvinding der Boekdrukkery, gebrokken uit het 
Latynsch werk van Gerard Meerman, met eene Voorrede en aanteeke- 
ningen, van Hendrik Gockinga. Hierachter is gevoegen eene Lyst der 
Boeken in de Nederlanden gedrukt voor't Jaar M. D. opgestelt door 
Visser.” i. e. “ The invention of printing, taken from the Latin work of 
Gerard Meerman, with a preface, and notes, by Henry Gockinga. 
Atter this is subjoined a list of books printed in the Netherlands before 
the year 1500, drawn up by Visser.” 

> The title of this interesting publication is: “Mnemosyne; Menge- 
lingen voor Wetenschappen en Fraaye Letteren; verzameld door Mr. 
H. W. Tydeman en N. G. Van Kampen. 1°. Stuk. Dordrecht, 1815. 8vo.” 
i.e. “ Mnemosyne; or Miscellanies for Science and Belles Lettres ; col- 
lected by H. W. Tydeman, A. M. and N, G. Van Kampen, ist Number. 
Dordrecht, 1815.” 
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prints which they have produced; but from these it is too hasty 
and presumptuous a step to the origin and invention of the art. 
The only fair candidates for that reputation are the cities of Haar- 
lem, Mentz, and Strasburg ; and their title of priority seems to be 
established in the order in which they are here named. Haarlem, 
which claims to be considered as the birth-place of the art, founds 
her right, first, on the traditional account which is preserved of the 
invention. According to this tradition, the inventor was a man 
named Laurens Janszoon Koster; in English, Lawrence Johnson 
Koster. Of this individual it is recorded, that he was the son of 
Jan Laurenszoon, or John Lawrenceson. It was, in those days 
when surnames did not generally prevail, the custom to distinguish 
a person by subjoining to his own Christian name that of his father, 
with the word zoon, son, annexed to the latter, as its terminating 
syllable. Therefore our subject was called Laurens Janszoon, Law- 
rence the son of John; and his father had been denominated Jan 
Laurenszoon, John the son of Lawrence, as the grandson usually 
bore the name of the grand-father. Subsequently, a farther dis- 
crimination began to be introduced by means of surnames, as 
we call them. These had their origin from different sources, 
and, among others, from an office, trade, or occupation. Hence 
the man of whom we are speaking derived the appellation of 
Koster, which means parish-clerk ; for he was parish-clerk for 
many years to the principal church at Haarlem, or the church of 
St. Bavo. The name Koster might, therefore, in English, be ren- 
dered clerk, and the whole name expressed by Lawrence Johnson 
Clerk. We shall, however, retain the appellation of Laurens Koster, 
by which this individual has been distinguished. The year of his 
birth does not appear to be known, nor is that of his death ascer- 
tained. It seems likely that he died between the years 1434 and 
1440. The office of parish-clerk was, at that time, both respect- 
able and profitable, and to attend to the duties more conveniently, 
it seems that he took the house in the market-place, near the 
church. He was one of the magistrates of the town of Haarlem ;* 
a situation, however, for which it does not appear that he vacated 
the office of parish-clerk; but he probably retained the latter 
through life, which may be concluded from the circumstance of its 
having furnished his surname. The year in which the art of 
printing was invented by him is not exactly determined.” Some say 
it was the year 1428, others 1440; the writer in Mnemosyne places 
it between 1420 and 1430. In the inscription on Koster’s house, 
as I read it in September 1815, the year 1430 was distinctly writ- 
ten; yet it seems that others read it 1428.3 The history of the in- 
vention is related by Junius, in the dedication prefixed to his 
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™ See Mnemosyne, p. 147. 2 Τῦ, Py 150. 3 ΤΌ, p. 206. note 30. 
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Batavia." It is founded on tradition. But this tradition was by 
Junius derived from sources, besides the common hearsay, which 
were particularly entitled to credit. They were two old men, of 
most respectable character and station in life, who remembered 
one Cornelis or Kornelis,” who had been journeyman or servant to 
Koster, and from whom they had heard the particulars hereafter to 
be detailed. One of those two men was Nicholas Gael, the mas- 
ter or preceptor of Junius: he was of very advanced age when 
Junius was his pupil. The other was Quirinus Talesius,*+ burgo- 
master of Haarlem, also a very old man in the time of Junius. He 
was the friend of Erasmus, and had been burgomaster from the 
year 1552: he died in 1573. It seems that Gael was acquainted 
with Pieter Thomaszoon the grandson, and particularly with 
Thomas Pieterzoon the great grand-son, of Laurens Koster ;* from 
whom he might have an opportunity of learning the history of the 
invention, and be enabled to make a comparison between their ac- 
count and the narrative of Cornelis. Neither Talesius nor Gael 
could have any motive or interest to ascribe the invention to Lau- 
rens Koster, if the fact had not been true in their judgment. Cor- 
uelis himself could have no temptation to tell a falsehood :6 his 
old master was long dead, and the printing business had passed 
into other hands, so that no imaginable advantage could be seen in 
such a fiction, We cannot suppose that the story was adopted for 
the mere purpose of a fiction. But the general belief that prevailed 
at Haarlem on this subject, is likewise entitled to some weight. The 
house which is called Koster’s, and the inscription with which it is 
marked, are proofs of the popular opinion ;’ and it is to be ob- 
served, that this opinion was maintained, and continued without 
interruption, even in times of confusion and tronble,® when facts 
of this nature might easily have sunk into oblivion. The report of 
Junius is as follows :Ὁ ‘‘ Laurens Janszoon, surnamed Koster, was, 
one afternoon, walking in the wood near Haarlem, and happened, 
while handling his knife, to cut some letters in twigs, or small 
branches, of beech. By reversing these letters, in the manner of a 
seal, he made impressions with them on paper, transferring the 
characters, either by means of the simple dry pressure, or by the 
help of some liquid. This accidental circumstance fixed Koster’s 
attention, and he improved upon it by cutting in a similar manner 
whole lines in wood, for the purpose of using them in teaching his 
grand-children. He dipped these wooden characters into common 
ink, but found that this was too liquid, and would be blotted. 
This induced him to think of another medium, and to make ink 





* Mnemosyne, p. 153. 2. Ib. p. 152, 160. ὅ Ib. p. 158. 4 Ib. p. 158. 
5.10. p. 159, 6 Ib. p. 170. 7 Ib, p. 157. 8 Ib. p.. 156. 
9 Ib, p. 134, 158. 
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that should be more glutinous and cohesive. In this attempt he 
succeeded, and was enabled, not only to print off the letters upon 
paper or parchment, but also pictures and figures that had been 
cut in wood. In this way he printed a book, both with letters and 
with figures. It was printed only on one side, or page, of the leaf, 
and was the work of an anonymous writer, being in the Dutch 
language, and bearing the title ‘‘ De Spiegel onzer Behondenisse,” 
i. e. * The Mirror of our Salvation.” Afterwards he made types in 
lead, and subsequently in tin or pewter, finding it necessary to have 
a stronger and harder material for his purpose. Laurens employed 
in his work the assistance of Thomas Pieterszoon, to whom his 
daughter was married. In order to make his discovery more 
efficient and profitable, he had occasion to extend the number of 
his workmen: he therefore took some persons, as journeymen, 
into his service, among whom was one called John. This man, 
unmindful of the fidelity due to his master, and of the oath he had 
taken, when he learnt his master’s invention, determined to share 
the advantage which was likely to be derived from that invention ; 
and watching his opportunity, one Christmas-eve, when every 
person was at church, slipped into his master’s printing-ofhice, and 
having packed up some of the types, together with the most neces- 
sary tools, secretly departed from Haarlem. He was probably 
aided in his enterprise by some accomplice; and he first betook 
himself to Amsterdam, thence to Cologne, and lastly to Mentz, 
where he settled, and erected a printing-office in the year 1441. 
He printed immediately two little books, well known at that time, 
and used in schools, viz. ‘‘ Alexandri Galli Doctrinale,” which 
was a Latin Grammar in verse ; and the other book containing some 
small tracts, relative to Logic, by Petrus Hispanus. ‘These two 
books were finished in the year 1442.” Such is the relation of 
Junius. The points it contains are these: 1. Laurens Koster first 
cut letters in wood, and printed with them. 2. He next substi- 
tuted leaden or tin letters. 3. A journeyman or workman of his 
robbed him of his types and implements, and carrying them, to- 
gether with the secret of the art, to Mentz, there began to print 
books. If these points be established, or, what is next to it, pro- 
tected from contradiction, there will remain no doubt that the in- 
vention of the art of printing belongs to Haarlem. The testimony 
afforded by the tradition itself, such as it has been stated above, 
goes a considerable way in the proof. There is nothing in it, to 
which the historian would object; no improbability in the attend- 
ing circumstances ; no incompetency in the sources of the tradition ; 
no inconsistency between different reporters. The argument will 
be admitted as sufficient, till the contrary is proved; and if there 
be no attempt to controvert it, it will be considered as established. 
Such a task, however, is undertaken by those who advocate the 
cause of Mentz and Strasburg, and claim the honor of the inven- 
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tion for either of those cities: the pretensions of them and of Haar- 
lem cannot stand together: it is therefore necessary to enquire, 
on what foundation the former rest, in order to compare them with 
the claims of Haarlem. The persons who are celebrated in Bibli- 
ography as the first printers, are John Guttenberg, John Fust, or 
Faust, aud Peter Scheffer (or Opilio, as he calls himself, by trans- 
lating his name, which means shepherd, into Latin). Of these 
Guttenberg is looked upon as the first inventor; Fust, as ἃ man 
that supported and promoted the invention; and Scheffer, as an 
assistant, who, from a journeyman, became the son-in-law of Fust, 
and a partner in the concern." It is further related, that some of 
the workmen having withdrawn to Strasburg, divulged the art, and 
exercised it at that place.? Another account assigns the honor of 
the first invention to Strasburg, alleging, that it was there made by 
Guttenberg, and thence carried by him to Mentz, where he greatly 
improved [1.5 Though these accounts contradict each other in the 
place, they agree in the inventor, which both allow to have been 
John Guttenberg, supposed by some to have been the same person 
with John Gensfleisch.* Another point that seems to be conceded 
is, that the first attempt of what is called printing was made with 
wooden types, and that Guttenberg originally printed with them.° 
By these I mean moveable wooden letters, with which the first 
printed edition of the Bible, which issued from Guttenberg’s press, 
was probably executed.6 Whether Guttenberg ever printed from 
wooden plates, or tables, according to the mode which in modern 
times is called stereotype, may be doubted ; though one of his his- 
torians speaks of a Catholicon,’* or Dictionary, that was thus 
printed. But the existence of such a book is to be questioned ; 
and that art of engraving on wooden tables, and printing from them, 
seems to be of much earlier date. It is usually distinguished by 
the name of Xylography,? i.e. writing in wood, and vestiges of 
it are found long before the time of Guttenberg; so that he could 
not boast of it as a new invention. 

_ The libri stampati, which occur about a century before his time,*° 
or earlier, must likewise not be confounded with what we call 





* See Mnemosyne, p.139. 7 Ib. p. 141. 310. p. 141. 

4 See Eloge historique de J. Gensrietscu, det Guttensere, par I. F. 
Née de la Rochelle. Paris, 1811. Lichtenberger’s Initia Typographica, 
p- 8. Mnemosyne, p. 210. n. 47 and 49. Gensfleisch signifies goose-flesh, 
and may have been a sortof nick-name given tu Guttenberg. 

5 Mnemosyne, p. 133. © Ibid. p. 179, and 140. 7 Ib. p. 140. 

5. See Lichtenberger’s Initia Typographica, p. 20. and compare Mne- 
mosyne, p. 182. 

9. See Specimina Impressionis Tabellaris, in Meerman’s Origines, Vol. 1. 
Ρ. 217. sqq. 

*° See Mnemosyne, p. 215, and Lichtenberger, p. 141. 
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printing, though the step from the one to the other seems to be so 
easy and obvious, that it is surprising so long a time should have 
elapsed before it was accomplished. It will be proper, in this 
place, to say a few words on the practice of stamping, instead of 
writing books, which undoubtedly was the forerunner of the art of 
printing. The manner in which that operation was performed, I 
presume, is not exactly known; but it appears likely that every 
letter required the distinct application of the hand. The letters 
were cut upon instruments called stampilli, or stamps, and these 
stamps must have been made of metal, because it seems that in 
many instances they were heated to make the impression; for exam- 
ple, when the book was to be executed in gold or silver characters. 
Then the process was probably similar to the mode which is used 
by bookbinders in lettering the backs of the books. Whether they 
had a contrivance to hold several letters together, as the book- 
binders have in Germany,’ so as to make the impression of them 
at once, or whether each letter was distinctly imprinted on the 
parchment, as the English bookbinders do in lettering books, may 
be a matter of doubt; though I should be inclined, as I have before 
intimated, to suppose that each letter required a separate impres- 
sion, because, if the means of fastening a certain number together 
and imprinting them jointly had been familiar, it would have been 
obvious that such a conjunction of several letters might be carried 
to a greater extent, and near advances might have been made to our 
art of printing. But probably they had not such a help, or any 
thing like a tool resembling the type-case of the German book- 
binders. This may in some degree be concluded from the im- 
perfect means which were employed at the commencement of the 
art of printing, when we know that the wooden types which were 
first invented were tied together by means of strings. If any 
more efficient mode of keeping single letters together had been 
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* The technical term for this instrument, in German, is Schriftkasten, 
type-case. 

* See Lichtenberger’s Initia Typographica, p. 101. I will quote his 
words: “ Ad infructuosa artis tentamina referendi videntur lignei {ΠῚ 
typi, funiculo colligati, quos cum asseribus et primordiis artis cum cura 
asservasse Jo, Faustum, amicisque quandoque monstrasse, tradit ejusdem 
relationis auctor.—Paulus Pater anno 1710. refert: ‘Ligneos typos, ex 
buxi frutice, perforatos in medio, ut zona colligari commode possint, ex 
Fausti officina reliquos, Moguntiz aliquando me conspexisse memini.’— 
Argentorati quoque Specklinus, qui obiit a. 1589, testatur se vidisse ligneos 
typos perforatos, ut funiculo colligari possent, quos e primi inventoris 
Mentelii officina reliquos fuisse dicit, additque eosdem haud amplius su- 
peresse. Venetiis quoque typos perforatus se vidisse Rocha memorat 
ἃ. 1591, monetque primos artis inventores consuevisse characteres connec- 
tere filo, in literarum foramen immisso,” 
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previously known, it would probably have been adopted by the 
first inventors of printing; though it must be allowed that this 
reasoning is not decisive, because it might happen, as it unques- 
tionably often has happened, that an invention or piece of mecha- 
nism existed at a certain period, and fell into disuse, without being 
communicated to succeeding times. Besides, that mode of stamp- 
ing books was, at the time that it was practised, by no means in 
general use. It was probably, in the manner in which it was em- 
ployed, more troublesome than the most exquisite writing, and 
therefore we do not know of many books that were thus executed. 
Lichtenberger* mentions the following: 1. The celebrated silver 
Codex of the four Gospels, translated into the Gothic language by 
Ulfilas, in the 4th century, which is preserved at Upsala, in 
Sweden.” 2. A Latin Codex of the Four Evangelists, preserved 
at Verona, and edited by Blanchinus in his Evangeliarium Qua- 
druplex, in the year 1748.3 3. A Psalterium, in the library of St. 
Germain, at Paris.* The two learned Benedictines, the authors of 
the ‘‘ Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique,” did not believe® the fact, 
that books had ever been impressed in that manner. It was a 
learned Swede of the name of /hre® who first entertained that idea, 
from contemplating the Codex of Ulfilas. He observed, in the 
first place, that there was a considerable impression made in the 
parchment by the letters, more than could have been done by a 
pen or reed, and that where the silver with which the letters were 
written was worn away, or had peeled off, still the figures of the 
letters remained perfect, on account of the impression made on the 
parchment. To this impression it was owing that the space be- 
tween the lines was rough and uneven to the touch, because the 
edges of the letters were somewhat elevated by the impression. 
Secondly, the letters, which are all capital, are so exactly alike, 
that not the least difference between one type and the other, re- 
presenting the same character of the alphabet, can be perceived ; 
an exactness which could not possibly have been attained by the 
hand of the most expert writer or penman. These arguments ap- 
pear to me very strong; but they did not convince the authors of 
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τ Initia Typographica, p. 142. 

+ This Codex, which is one of the greatest literary curiosities, was 
published at Stockholm in the year 1671, under the title: “ Evangelia 
ab Ulfila ex Graco Gothicé translata, cum versionibus.” A fac-simile of 
the characters is to be seen in the preface to the 4th volume of the 
Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, p. iv, 

3 Blanchinus describes it in the Evangeliarium Quadruplex, Tom. 11. 
pp. 597, 599. This Evangeliarium was published at Rome 1748. fol. 

* See Lichtenberger, p. 143. 

See the preface of that work, Vol. rv, p. iii. 
In his “ Ulfilas Illustratus,” published at Stockholm in 1752. 
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the “Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique.” These learned men 
answer, first, that they have covsulted a skilful artist, who was an 
engraver and letter-founder, and that this man had declared it to 
be impossible to print a book on vellum such as that of Ulfilas 
with heated iron punches ; and secondly, that as to the exact like- 
ness of the characters, it is surprising what a practised penman 
will be able to do. It seems, however, that these answers are not 
sufficient to overthrow Mr. lhre’s supposition. The impossibility 
of stamping such a book as Ulfilas, must be conceived to arise from 
two causes ; the one, that the parchment would not bear a succes- 
sion of impressions such as would fill a whole page with characters 
and words, because the parchment would probably be affected and 
injured by the application of so much heat ; it might, for instance, 
contract and shrivel ; and the second, that it would be an operation 
too laborious to be imagined, that the letters should by such a 
manipulation have been fixed on the vellum. To remove the first 
objection, it need only be remarked that there was no occasion to 
apply much heat at once: a certain number of letters or words 
might be fixed on the parchment ata time, as many as it would 
bear without being affected ; a short interval might be allowed for 
the parchment to recover its tone, before the operation was repeated. 
But even this expedient is not necessary; for it seems to be gratu- 
itously assumed, that that mode of impression would have such an 
effect. Meerman tried the experiment, and printed a leaf of 
parchment, on both sides, with golden characters, in the manner 
alluded to, without finding that those consequences ensued.’ It 
should have been recollected, that the heat to be applied to the 
parchment is not required to be great; the type, or puncheon, need 
be little more than warm to make the impression; it is evident that 
it ought not to be very hot, because it would singe the parchment. 
The other ground on which the Benedictines rest their opposition 
is, that the identical appearance of the letters is to be explained 
from the skill and expertness of the transcribers. But this argu- 
ment will scarcely be allowed. Let a hand be ever so steady, and 
ever so much exercised, it must be doubted, that on a minute in- 
spection no difference in the tracing and expression of. the letters 
would be discovered. No writing can stand such a test; it is only 
the dead unchangeable type which will be invariable. On the 
second objection, to which we have alluded, the authors of the 
Nouveau Dictionnaire de Diplomatique have not touched ; but it 
would be a plausible allegation: namely, the immense labor it 
must have been to have produced a book by impressing the single 
letters, or few ata time, by the hand, on the parchment. This 





τ See Origines Typographica, Vol. 1. p. 4. as quoted by Lichten- 
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abor may undoubtedly have been great, but it is by no means in- 
sredible. Those who are acquainted with the performances of the 
monks in the execution and embellishment of their books, would 
express uo wonder: the labor which they frequently employed is 
astonishing. In the Nouveau Dictionnaire de Diplomatique are to 
be found many examples illustrative of this fact. Where their de- 
yotion and religious zeal were interested, their exertions and per- 
severance knew no bounds. Hence the labor of printing the Holy 
Gospels, letter by letter, by the hand, if this have been the ope- 
ration, would not deter them. The editors of the Dictionnaire 
must have been aware of this; and for this reason perhaps it is 
that an argument so specious and obvious has by them been omit- 
ted. How the monks were led to think of stamping instead of 
writing a book, may not be difficult to explain. The stamps, that 
is, the tools with which impressions of letters were made, were of 
old date ; even the Romans used them, though probably never for 
the purpose of printing books, but only to affix certain marks. The 
Benedictines mention them, and observe that they are found, both 
with letters cut inwards, and raised.‘ In the British Museum 
several specimens of them are preserved, consisting not of single 
characters, but of words: in looking at which one cannot help 
wondering, that such means as were in use should not have led, at 
an earlier period, to the invention of printing. ‘They were, however, 
calculated to suggest to the monks that process, of which we are 
speaking. It enabled them to produce letters of that uniformity and 
accuracy, which they could not so easily attain by the pen; and if 
it were nothing more than the very labor and the unusual mode of 
executing a book, that perhaps was, in their eyes, a sufficient in- 
ducement. How this stamping business may have been carried on, 
is to be seen in a bookbinder’s shop in England, when the workmen 
are employed in lettering the backs of books. Each stamp has 
only one letter or character, and by this means whole words are 
without difficulty imprinted, with a regularity that has been acquired 
by practice. The foregoing observations will show the probability 
that stamped books may have existed, and that TAre’s conclusions 
are by no means defeated by the objections of the two Benedictines. 
But the libri stampati, as they are called in the Latin of the mid- 
dle ages, occur in the remains of old records, under that denomi- 
nation, as distinguished from written books. For these proofs I 
will refer to Lichtenberger,” as this digression has already been of 
considerable length. 


And now to find our way back to the point from whence we 
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digressed, it is said, that John Guttenberg’s first attempt in print- 
ing was made with wooden types. The progress then was to metal 
types ; and with these the celebrity of Guttenberg and his associ- 
ates began. It will be conceding much in their favor, if it be 
admitted, that this great improvement, from wood to metal, in the 
material of the types, belongs to them: but their advocates claim 
the whole invention for them of all types, as instruments for print- 
ing books. This, however, is by no means established, and the 
very claims in behalf of Laurens Koster render that pretension 
doubtful. There have been other pretenders, besides Guttenberg, 
to whom the bare assertion, that they were the first authors of the 
art, cannot insure that honor. I will not go into a detail of these 
points, but refer those who desire particular information to the 
work of Lichtenberger,* already quoted. In the early history of 
Guttenberg’s art, there is some confusion. He is said to have 
been a native of Mentz, then to have resided at Strasburg, and 
afterwards to have returned to Mentz.* Lichtenberger, who is an 
inhabitant of Strasburg, is ambitious to vindicate the honor of the 
invention of so important an art to his own town: and a similar 
bias prevails in others, from the vanity inherent in human nature, 
to make the countries and towns, to which they themselves belong, 
the seats of that invention, in order that they may themselves share 
the honor and the fame that result from it. This may, by a flat- 
tering appellation, be called patriotism; by one less so, prejudice ; 
but it is, in fact, vanity and selfishness. As human nature is 
subject to this failing, it should always be taken into consideration, 
when we estimate the weight of any testimony, on such an occa- 
sion. Hence, both what the Dutch say in favor of their country- 
man, and what their rivals allege, in opposition to their claims, 
ought to be weighed with the same impartial caution. The uniform 
tradition, that has prevailed in Holland, respecting Laurens Kos- 
ter’s invention, must have had its origin in some fact; it is other- 
wise not to be accounted for: that which regards Guttenberg 
may be explained, without the necessity of setting aside the former. 
If we suppose that it was this man, and his associates, who im- 
proved on the original invention, brought it into notice, and 
more widely spread its fame, it is easy to imagine, how the merit 
he thus acquired might be so magnified as to make him the first 
inventor of the art: but it is not to be understood, how an indivi- 
dual, as Laurens Koster, if he had been unconnected with the in- 
vention, could have been successfully represented as a participator 
in those claims. The subject appears in a natural light, by assum- 
ing, that Koster invented that method of copying and multiplying 
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books, of which we are speaking; and that Guttenberg, to whom 
by some means it was imparted, improved and perfected it in such 
a manner as to obscure the reputation of the first discoverer, On 
the other hand, if we attribute the first invention at once to Gutten- 
berg, many circumstances remain which are not to be accounted 
for. Those who plead for Koster as the inventor of the first types, 
or moveable letters, need not go farther, in order to secure that 
honor to him, than to assert that he invented moveable wooden 
letters.‘ It is on this very point that the tradition, which we have 
before quoted, dwells: for though it adds, that Koster subsequently 
had substituted letters of lead, “aud afterwards of tin, there is not 
sutlicient evidence that this improvement was made by himself. 
That the metal replaced the wooden types, was known as a fact, 
and it may be no more than an assumption, in the advocates of 
Koster, that this change for the better also belonged to him. On 
the contrary, of Guttenberg and his associates we "know that they 
made use of metal types, and it is probable, not only that they 
improved them, but originally invented them. Concerning the 
mere improvement we are told, that after the wooden letters were 
relinquished, and others, cut or engraved on metal, employed, at 
last the mode of casting types in matrices had been discovered.? 
This is attributed to Guttenberg and Fust, or to their associate 
Schoeffer; it is immaterial to which individual the credit of the 
first thought is due, if we but admit that this melioration originated 
from one of their society, and was put in practice by them jointly. 
Of the wooden types they seem to have made little use,’ as if they 
had not perfectly learnt the mampulation of them, which it is not 
natural to suppose, if they be considered as the inventors. For 
the inventor, whoever he was, would gradually become familiar 
with what he had contrived, and arrive, by a slow progress, at 
some dexterity in the use of it: which would not be the case with 
another person, to whom the invention was at once imparted, and 
who, instead of patiently applying it, would probably be inaccurate 
in the use, and endeavour to make improvements for the purpose 
of facilitating the intended operations. Accordingly, we find that 
Laurens Koster seems to have plodded on with his wooden types, 
while Guttenberg and Fust could not inake much use of them. 
The story told of Laurens Koster’s invention is very natural, 
and consistent, aud carries with it a considerable degree of proba- 
bility. Itis said that he carved some letters in sticks of beech- 
wood in order to teach, by these figures, his grandchildren the 
alphabet. This was by no means an ‘unusual mode of instructing 
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children; it was even practised by the Romans, as we learn from 
Quintilian,* and it is not unknown in our nurseries. To make 
impressions, with letters so carved, upon paper, by means of some 
liquid, after this to join several of them together, and to print 
words, are gradations which may very well be conceived as having 
ultimately led to the origin of printing books. Of itself perhaps 
this obvious and natural progress from one step to another does 
not furnish a decisive proof, that the man, to whom tradition 
assigns this invention, is in truth entitled to that honor; but when 
we compare this relation, concerning Koster, with what is told of 
Guttenberg and those, who were joined in his labors, a far greater 
degree of probability attaches itself to the former than to the 
latter. 

That appears by no means an unreasonable mode of proceeding, 
which the editors of Mnemosyne* have adopted as an accommo- 
dation between the claimants, that the probability is, that Laurens 
Koster was the original inventor of moveable wooden types, and 
that with these he printed the first books: but that Guttenberg, 
and the early printers of Mentz, improved upon his invention, by 
discovering a method of casting types in metal, and thus producing 
books, the superiority of which over every antecedent attempt of 
printing raised them to such distinction, that their merit eclipsed 
the fame of the first inventor. With this the history,? that a ser- 
vant, or workman, of Laurens Koster, purloined some of the print- 
ing apparatus of his master, and conveyed it to Mentz, where, by 
this means, he divulged, or at least converted to his use, or to 
that of other individuals, the secret of the art, may be well com- 
bined. We have only to suppose, that Guttenberg was the person 
to whom Koster’s man imparted the secret, and the reputation of 
the invention, supported by the improvements which Guttenberg 
made in the types, is easily explained. It is difficult to resist the 
arguments in favor of Koster, nor is it less so to establish clearly 
the pretensions of Guttenberg. By the supposition just made, the 
claims of both seem to be fairly or equitably adjusted. If this be 
admitted, there is no question that the honor of the first invention 
belongs to Laurens Koster, and consequently to the city of Haarlem. 

It is true, that these points are not absolutely supported by 


demonstrative or legal proofs, but where such are not to be had, 
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circumstantial evidence and grounds of probability cannot be 
refused, in order to form an opinion. On arguments of this kind 
it is concluded, that printing was practised at Haarlem between 
the years 1420 and 1430," several years prior to the period assigned 
to the first operations at Mentz. For these are not pretended to 
be earlier than the years 1450, 1440, or at most 1436. Τί is easily 
conceived that Guttenberg, Faust and Schoeffer, who had profited 
by the perfidy of Koster’s servant, had more than one motive of 
interest to conceal the theft. Not only the honor of the invention 
might be an object of ambition to them, but still more the advan- 
tages to be gained from the exercise of the art, if they could 
appropriate it to their own advantage. Whatever their advocates 
may say to render the story of elopement of Koster’s servant 
with the printing implements improbable, it cannot be easily con- 
futed. There was a report of such an occurrence not only in 
Holland but also in Germany, which the adherents of Guttenberg 
have not succeeded in silencing.* It would have been easy to 
refute it by a simple statement of the manner in which Guttenberg 
had arrived at the first invention, if it had clearly been due to 
him; but the want of such an account, on the part of the printers 
at Mentz, adds to the credibility of the Haarlem tradition. 

The objections which are brought forward are not calculated to 
invalidate it ;? 1. That it is impossible that one man could have 
carried away in his wallet all the printing apparatus of Koster, 
which must have required a cart to convey it; and 2. That it ts 
not to be believed, that such a thief should have been suffered to 
depart unmolested, without an attempt to overtake and stop him. 
The answer to these objections is obvious. For the purpose 
which the thief must have had in view, it was not necessary to 
encumber himself with all the mass of articles which the printing- 
office contained. A sample of the types, and of the implements 
that were used, would be sufficient. And as to the other point, 
that he was suffered to depart quietly with his spoils, this is barely 
assumed. We do not know that Koster did not adopt measures 
to pursue him, and recover his property, though these particulars 





* Mnemosyne, p. 147, 15!. I find it noted in one of my Journals, 
that when I was at Paris, Sept. 22, 1802, M. Caperonnier, then Chiet 
Librarian of the National Library, showed me a wooden plate with fixed 
letters, from which, he said, they printed at Haarlem, before the year 
1430, and he exhibited some specimens of such printing. M. Caperon- 
nier would not allow the natives of Haarlem the credit of having invented 
that art, but was of opinion that they had it from Guttenberg, through 
the perfidy of some of his journeymen. This latter part of his observa- 
tion seems to be a misconception of the Haarlem story. 

2 See Mnemosyne, p. 167, 169. and Meerman, quoted therein note 43, 
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are not related. It may perhaps be inferred from the change of 
place, which is mentioned as having occurred in the residence of 
that individual: for the tradition says,’ that he first went to 
Amsterdam, then to Cologne, and lastly to Mentz, as if he had 
not thought himself secure in the two former towns. What de- 
serves to be attended to in this story, and gives it a great appear- 
ance of truth, is the detail with which it is narrated. The name 
of the faithless journeyman is given—John; the time, when the 
theft was commilted, 15. precisely noticed—Christmas-eve ; the 
course of his flight is pointed out—Amsterdam, Cologne, Antwerp; 
and when he is settled at Mentz, the books which he first printed 
are named.” The art of printing was not exercised at Mentz 
before the year 1440, or, at the earliest, before 1436. But it was 
early practised in the Netherlands,* and this would be best ac- 
counted for by supposing that it was a native invention. For if 
it had been imported from another country, some space would 
have been necessary to make it so generally known. It is farther 
remarked, that some natives of Haarlem settled, about the middle, 
or towards the end of the 15th century, in Italy, which renders it pro- 
bable that the art they exercised abroad, existed in their own coun- 
try. There is also a presumption that the art was, between the years 
1454 and 1459, carried from Haarlem over to England.* It is 
certain, that the heirs of Laurens Koster were engaged in the busi- 
hess of printing,’ a circumstance which operates hkewise in favor 
of the opinion, that their ancestor was the inventor of the art. It 
is not injudiciously observed,® that those who bear testimony in 
favor of Mentz, and of Guttenberg, though they say that printing 
was invented at that place, and by that person, do not distinctly 
speek of the invention of the moveable wooden types; it seems 
prebable, on the contrary, that the first printers at Mentz did not 
make use of them. Yet it is not to be denied, that these types 
preceded those of metal, as they were themselves preceded by 
wooden plates. And if there is ground to attribute the invention 
of moveable wooden letters to Laurens Koster, a ground sufficiently 
furnished by what has been stated in the foregoing pages, we can- 
not otherwise than declare Laurens Koster to be the original 
inventor of the art of printing, though we may be induced to de- 
cree a considerable share of honor to Guttenberg, who so much 
improved that art, as to exhibit it ina light superior to that of its 
first introduction. It is alleged against Koster that, if he really 
had printed books, there must remain some of them as proofs of 
that assertion. We shall subsequently see that such specimens 
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are brought forward; but their scarcity need not be wondered at, 
if it be considered that what Koster printed were works of little 
value, some of them mere school-books, which were not likely to 
be preserved with much care, but would soon perish by use and 
by neglect. The number of copies priuted of each book was pro- 
| bably small, so that the chance of preserving any was, from this 
| circumstance also, more precarious. 

There are some direct testimonies adduced’ to prove Koster’s 
| invention, which must be atlowed to have their weight. Among 
them is that of Ulricus Zell, who, in his Chronicle of Cologne, 
| published there in 1490, says,” that this manner of printing was 
énvented at Mentz, between the years 1440 and 1450; but that the 
first example of it was given at Haarlem, in the editions of Do- 
_ natus, and that the art was thence conveyed to Mentz, and there 
improved. Zell, it is shown by Meerman, printed at Cologne as 
early as the year 14607; and it appears that he had been a jour- 
| neyman in Guttenberg’s office, which gives his declaration par- 
ticular weight: he would scarcely have transferred the honor of 
the first invention of the art from his own country to Haarlem, if 
the fact had not been generally admitted. Another important 
witness is John Van Zuren,’ a man of highly respectable character, 
and of letters, at Haarlem, who lived about 100 years after Laurens 
Koster; and bears testimony to the fact by us assumed, that 
though the art of printing was, in the highest degree, improved at 
Mentz, the first discovery of it belonged to Haarlem, where it was 
practised as a mystery ; and thence carried to Mentz, where it 
acquired notoriety and fame. Next follows the attestation of Dirk 
Volkertszoon Coornhert,* of Amsterdam, born 1522. He speaks 
of this subject in a dedication prefixed to his Dutch transla- 
tion of “ Cicero de Officiis,’ in which he mentions, on good authority, 
that the first rude beginnings of the art of printing were made at 
Haarlem ; and that the art was thence, by a faithless journeyman, 
carried to Mentz. He says, that he had heard from aged persons in 
the former town, in what manner the printing was at first managed. 
This shows that the tradition of the invention at Haarlem was at 
that time considered as undisputed. He complains of the care- 
| lessness of his ancestors in neglecting to preserve the reputation 
| of so important an invention.’ Henry Laurenszoon Spreghel,° 
born at Amsterdam 1490, touches on the same topic, in a celebrated 
work called ‘ De Hertspregel,’ ‘The Mirrour of the Heart ;’ as 
| does Luigi Guicciardini,’ an Italian by birth, in his Account of the 
_ Netherlands, published at Antwerp in 1567. The latter speaks of 
the tradition generally prevailing respecting the invention of print- 
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ing at Haarlem, and appeals also to the authority of anterior 
writers. Mariangelus Accursius,’ a learned man in the beginning 
of the i6th century, and a native of Italy, had made an annota- 
tion on the first leaf of his ‘‘ Donatus,” saying, that ““ Donatus,” 
-and a book called ‘‘ Confessionalia” were printed at Mentz in 
1450, but that Faust, the printer, was preceded and guided by 
the ““ Donatus” printed in Holland. From the work of Richard 
Atkyns, published in England in 1664, ‘On the Invention of 
Printing,” so much may be gleaned, that it seems to have been 
thought in England, at that time, that the art of printing was 
brought over from Haarlem.* And this notion receives a strong 
confirmation from the circumstance that William Caxton, the 
first printer in England, or rather the first English printer,’ passed 
a great portion of his life (about 30 years) in the Netherlands, in 
the countries of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand ;* and it 
is very natural to conclude, that he there learnt the art which he 
afterwards exercised, and which was not known in his own country. 
Indeed his earliest productions were printed by him in the Low 
Countries, as far back as 1471, or even 1470;° and he does not 
seem to have returned to England, and established his press there, 
much before the year 1477. The character of his printing 
entirely resembled that used in the Netherlands.’ The specimens 
shown as remains of Koster's press, are the following three books, 
which are preserved in the library of the senate at Haarlem: 1. ᾿ 
** Hlius Donatus de octo partibus orationis.” It is the first edition 
of that author.® It is evidently printed with wooden characters, 
and was considered by some, for example by Funccius, Fabricius,® 
and Daunou,*° as a specimen of xylography, that is, as an impres- 
sion from wooden plates. But this notion Meerman”’ has proved to 
be erroneous, by demonstrating that it must have been printed 
with moveable types. For some of the letters, in single words, 
appear inverted, as m for uw, and some are moved out of their 
place, so as to make the line uneven, which could not be the case 
if they had been engraved on a wooden plate, instead of being 
merely fastened together. Similar defects are to be observed in 





' See Mnemosyne, p. 186. 2 Ib. 187—191. 

5.1 make this distinction, because it is supposed that a tract entitled 
Expositio sancti Jeronimi in symbolo Apostolorum, was printed at Oxford in 
the year 1468, but by a foreigner. This was before the time of Caxton. 
See the Life of Wm. Caxton in Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities, vol. 
1. p. Ixxv, the note. 
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the second Haarlem edition, which is printed somewhat smaller 
than the former.*| These observations apply equally to the two 
following books, viz. 2. ““ Horarium ;”* and 3. A Dutch Version 
of a moukish tract, entitled “ Speculum Salvationis.”? All these 
works show a very imperfect state of printing, when the art was 
still in its infancy. They are by tradition attributed to Koster ; 
but they neither bear a date, nor are marked with the name of the 
printer. On this circumstance Lichtenberger, aud those who 
support the same opinion, lay great stress. It is true that the 
demonstrative proof which would be afforded by the signature of 
the printer's name and the date, if it existed, is wanting ; but it 
will be asked, if those prints are not Koster’s, to whom they 
belong? Can any thing better be substituted in the room of that 
assertion, supported by better evidence? It is not to be denied, 
from a view of those specimens, that they must be regarded as 
among the earliest attempts made in the art. Lichtenberger says,* 
«‘ Impressionis defectus hoc in opusculo (he is speaking of the 
« Horarium,’) produnt quidem typographum minus peritum, haud 
tamen evincunt, illud a Laurentio Harlemensi esse impressum :” 
“ the defects in the printing, which are perceivable in this work, 
betray indeed an unskilful printer, but do not prove that it was 
printed by Laurens of Haarlem.” This is true, the direct proof 
for Koster is wanting; but if he was not the man, who was it? [t 
could not be Guttenberg, for his advocates would disdain to attri- 
bute such imperfect work to him; nor has any one attempted it. 
Much less can it be supposed that those books were executed at a 
period subsequent to the time of Guttenberg, Faust and Schoeffer, 
when these persons had given examples of superior printing. We 
are then left to conclude, that they must have been prior to that 
time; and this is the very point which was to be established. If 
those specimens are to be considered as being of an earlier date 
than the press of Guttenberg, to whom can they be assigned on 
more reasonable grounds than to the man whom tradition has 
pointed out? He is the sole person named; no other competitor 
is even hinted at prior to Guttenberg. The omission itself is not 
to be wondered at, but is rather a collateral argument. Other 
printers of the early period were guilty of it. There are several 
books of Caxton’s which are without bis name and date,*> but are, 
for this reason, not the less thought to be his work; and there is 
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no book whatever extant with the name of Guttenberg subscribed,’ 
yet no one has ever doubted that he was a printer. 

It appears, ov the whole, that the pretensions of Laurens 
Koster; of Haarlem, to the honor of being the first inventor of 
the art of printing are well founded: this is the result of the fore- 
going disquisition. 1 will, in conclusion, advert to some farther 
arguments, by which that opinion seems to be still more confirmed. 
The most recent opponent that I know of is Lichtenberger, whose 
work* has been quoted in the foregoing pages, and his arguments 
introduced. One of his objections is, that the invention of print- 
ing by Laurens Koster is not mentioned in the Annals of Belgium :3 
not one of the chroniclers of that time, and of that country, has 
taken notice of it. Surely, he thinks, such an important fact could 
not have been passed over in silence, had it really existed. This 
isa fallacious, nay, an absurd argument. How many facts and 
occurrences must be annihilated, if their existence depends on their 
commemoration in certain books or records. There are so many 
causes of omission, that nothing would be more unsafe than to draw 
conclusions from the silence of contemporaries. Asa man is not 
expected to relate every event, so a writeris not to be presumed to 
record what this person or that person may think deserving of atten- 
tion. Such subjects as the one in question may well be passed over 
by those who makeit their business to write on facts of a political and 
general nature. Who would expect, in a history of England, that 
any particular invention or discovery, though in itself great and 
useful, should be mentioned? The history may be faithful and 
accurate, and the fact may have occurred, yet the latter may not 
have been entered on record. Such circumstances are purely 
accidental. But let it be considered what was Koster’s invention 
when it first was made. Could any person then, or for some time 
after, have imagined to what important consequences it would 
lead?) Hardly any historian would have thought it, even in its 
improved state under Guttenberg, a matter of public concern, 
which came within his province to be related. In short, the whole 
objection appears to be futile. 

Another argument which Lichtenberger uses, may be, with 
advantage, turned against himself. He states,* with a sort of 
triumph, the inconsistency of Meerman, one of the most efficient 
defenders of Koster’s claim. This man, in one part of his life, 
did not give any credit to the Haarlem invention, but regarded the 
whole story asa fable. For, in a letter to Wagenaar, in the year 
1757, he writes: ““ Que de inventa per Laurentium Kosterum 
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typographia venditantur, in dies magis magisque fidem amittunt : 

queecunque ea de re narrat Seitzius, quaeque ex historia patria pro 
eodem Laurentio petuntur, gratis supposita sunt; inventionum 
Kosteri chronologia fabulosum est commentum,” ἄς. But the 
same person, eight years after, when he publishes a history of Typo- 

graphy (‘ Origines Typographice, Hage Comitum, &c. 1765,”) 
stands forward as a zealous and ardent assertor of Koster’s claims, 

How is this problem to be solved? Very readily, though not in 
the manner which Lichtenberger would suggest, as if such contra- 
diction involved the destruction of the fact before us. In the year 
1757 Meerman did not believe the story; but it seems, that when 
he had turned his thoughts to the publication of the work alluded 
to, and bestowed pains and attention on the examination of the 
subjects of which he was to treat, when he had investigated them 
with more diligence and accuracy, he relinquished his former 
opinion, and did homage to what appeared to him to be the truth. 
Such a conviction, from such a man, speaks most strongly in favor 
of the question, and, instead of producing a negative argument, 
affords the most decided affirmative. It is puerile to say, as Lich- 
tenberger does, that Meerman had acted so, patria ut placeret 
sue. It was an honest conversion from one opinion to another, or 
rather from prejudice to rational persuasion. 


NOEHDEN. 





PARALLEL PASSAGES. 





WE have lately received from the Rey. J. Seager, of Welch Bick- 
nor, the following Parallel Passages, in addition to those which have 
already appeared i ina former Number. 


SENECA. Epist. 95. (p. 602. 1. 5. ed. Lipsii fol.) Homicidia 
compescimus et singulas cedes. Quid bella et occisarum gentium 
gloriosum scelus ! 

γοῦνα. One to destroy is murder by the law, 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe: 
To murder thousands takes a specious name ; 
War's glorious art ; and gives immortal fame. 
Love of Fame. Sat. 7. 
BisHop PoRTEUS. one murder makes a villain, 
Millions a hero: kings are privileg’d 
To kill; and numbers sanctify the crime. 
Essay on Death. 

Ovip. Quid magis est saxo durum? quid mollius unda? 

Dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua. 
De arte amandi. I. 475. 
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CHRyYSOSTOM. Πέτραν yap κοιλαίνει, φησὶ, paris ὑδάτων évde- 
λεχοῦσα. καίτοι τί μαλακώτερον ὕδατος, τί δὲ πέτρας σκληρότερον ; 
| Hom, 46. tom. v. p. 305. 1. 9. of Sir Henry Saville’s edit. 
VireiL.  Uritur infelix Dido; totaque vagatur 
Urbe furens: qualis conjecta cerva sagitta, 
Quam procul incautam nemora inter Cressia fixit 
Pastor agens telis, liquitque volatile ferrum 
Nescius; illa fuga sylvas saltusque peragrat 
Dictzos: heret lateri letalis arundo. 7En. IV. 69. 
CHRYSOSTOM. ἡ μὲν yap τὸ τραῦμα ἐνθεῖσα, ἀπεπήδησε TOd- 
λάκις" τὸ δὲ τραῦμα οὐκ ἀποπηδᾷ, ἀλλὰ μένει πολλάκις καὶ ἀπόλλυσι. 
καὶ καθάπερ ἔλαφος δεξαμένη βέλος ἐν καιρίῳ τοῦ σώματος, κἂν ἐκφύγῃ 
τῶν θηρατῶν τὰς χεῖρας, οὐδὲν κερδαίνει λοιπόν οὕτω καὶ ψυχὴ δεξα- 
μένη βέλος ἐπιθυμίας ἐξ ἀκολάστου καὶ περιέργου θεωρίας, κἂν τὸ βέλος 
ἀφεῖσα (que telum conjecit) ἀπέλθῃ, αὐτὴ διαφθείρεται καὶ ἀπόλλυται. 
Homil. 23. tom. V. p. 143. 1. 7. 
LUCRETIUS. Suave mari magno turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem, &c. 
CHRYSOSTOM. ὥσπερ yap ἄν τις εἰς ἄκρον σκόπελον ἀνελθὼν, 
θεωρῇ τὴν θάλατταν καὶ τοὺς ταύτην πλέοντας, τοὺς μὲν ὑπὸ κυμάτων 
απτιξομένους, τοὺς δὲ ὑφάλοις προσαράσσοντας, ἄλλους δὲ ἑτέρωθι 
μὲν σπεύδοντας, ἑτέρωθι δὲ ἀγομένους, ὥσπερ δεσμίους, τῇ τοῦ πνεύ- 
ματος ῥύμῃ, καὶ πολλοὺς μὲν ὑποβρυχίους γινομένους, πολλοὺς δὲ ἐπὶ 
σανίδος μιᾶς, ἣ ἐπί τινος τῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ πλοίον, φερομένους, καὶ τοὺς 
μὲν ἀντὶ πλοίου καὶ πηδαλίου ταῖς χερσὶ χρωμένους μόναις, ἄλλους δὲ 
νεκροὺς ἐπιπλέοντας, πολυειδῆ τινὰ καὶ πολυπρόσωπον συμφοράν" 
οὕτω δὴ καὶ ὁ Χριστῷ στρατευόμενος, τῆς ταραχῆς τοῦ βίου καὶ τῶν 
κυμάτων ἑαυτὸν ἐξαγαγὼν, κάθηται ἐπ᾽ ἀσφαλεῖ κα ὑψηλῷ χωρίῳ. 
Ad Theodorum. tom. VI. p. 59. 1. 30, 
Cicero. In armis, militum virtus, locorum opportunitas, auxi-' 
lia sociorum, classes, commeatus, multum juvant: maximam vero 
partem quasi suo jure Fortuna sibi vindicat ; et quicquid est pros- 
pere gestum, id poene omne ducit suum. At vero hujus glorie, C. 
Cesar, quam es paullo ante adeptus, socium habes neminem. totum 
hoe, quantumcunque est, quod certé maximum est, totum est, in- 
quam, tuum. nihil sibi ex ἰδία laude centurio, niliil prefectus, nihil 
cohors, nihil turma decerpit. quin etiam illaipsa rerum humanarum 
domina, Fortuna, in istius se societatem glorie non offert: tibi 
cedit : tuam esse totam et propriam fatetur. numquam enim teme- 
ritas Cum sapientia commiscetur, nec ad consilium casus admiltitur. 
Pro M. Marcello. II. 
οὐχ οὕτω τὸ κρατῆσαι πολεμίων λαμπροὺς ποιεῖ 
τοὺς βασιλεύοντας, ὡς τὸ κρατῆσαι θυμοῦ καὶ ὀργῆς ἐκεῖ μὲν γὰρ τῶν 
ὅπλων καὶ τῶν στρατιωτῶν τὸ κατόρθωμα γίνεται, ἐνταῦθα δὲ γυμνὸν 
σόν ἐστι τὸ τρόπαιον" καὶ οὐδένα ἔχεις τὸν μεριξόμενον μετὰ σοῦ τὴν 
τῆς φιλοσοφίας δόξαν. ᾿Ανδρίέαντων 6. tom. vi. p. 504. 1. 9. 


CHRYSOSTOM. 
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WaLLerR. In battles won Fortune a part doth claim, 
And soldiers have their portion in the fame, &c. 
Of the Turk’s defeat. 


SENECA. Navis, que in flumive magna est, in mari parvula 

est.—Tu nunc in provincia, licet contemnas ipse te, magnus es. 

Epist. 43. 

Kinc James I. used to tell the country gentlemen at his court, 

that on their estates they were like ships in a river, things of great 

magnitude ; whereas in London they resembled ships in the sea, 
where in appearance they are diminished almost to nothing. 


Dioporus SICULUS. ἐκεῖνοι μὲν yap τὸν "ODELAOMENON 
TH, ΦΥΣΕῚ θάνατον eis πατρίδος σωτηρίαν ἀναλώσαντες, ἀθάνατον 
ἑαυτῶν δόξαν καταλελοίπασιν. XIII. p. 341. ed. H. Steph. 

Cicero. Non est viri, minimeque Romani, dubitare, eum Spi- 
ritum, quem NATUR quis DEBEAT, patria reddere. 

Philipp. X. 20. 

Pore. The life which others pay, let us bestow ; 

And give to fame what we TO NATURE OWE. 
Transl. of Iliad, XII. 


Horace. Propriz telluris herum natura neque illum, 
Nec me, nec quemquam statuit : nos expulit ille ; 
Illum aut nequities, aut vafri inscitia juris, 
Postremo expellet certe vivacior heres. 
Nunc ager Umbreni sub nomine, nuper Ofelli 
Dictus erat, nulli proprius; sed cedit in usum 
Nune mihi, nunc alii. Serm. II. 2. 129. 
LUCIAN. οὐδὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν αὐτοῦ εἶναι (ἀγρὸ») διωμολόγει. ταῦτ᾽, 
οἶμαι, διειληφὼς, ὅτι τούτων μὲν φύσει οὐδενός ἐσμεν κύριοι, νόμῳ δὲ 
καὶ διαδοχῇ τὴν χρῆσιν αὐτῶν εἰς ἀύριστον παραλαμβάνοντες, ὀλιγο- 
χρύνιοι δεσπόται νομιξόμεθα" κἀπειδὰν ἡ προθεσμία παρέλθῃ, τηνικαῦτα 
παραλαβὼν ἄλλος ἀπολαύει τοῦ ὀνόματος. 
In Nigrino, p. 39. B. ed. Salmur. 
Lucretius. Turpis enim Fama, et Contemptus, et acris Egestas, 
Semota ab dulci vita stabilique videntur ; 
Et quasi jam LET! PORTAS CUNCTARIER ANTE, 
IIf. 65. 
VirGiL. Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in faucibus Orci, 
&e. &c. fin. VI. 273. 
Lucretius. Inque brevi spatio mutantur secla animantum ; 
Et, quasi cursores, VITAI LAMPADA tradunt. 77. 
Dio Cassius. Τὸ θνητὸν τῆς φύσεως ἡμῶν ἀϊδίῳ διαδοχῇ γενῶν, 
ὭΣΠΕΡ ΤΙΝΩΝ ΛΑΜΠΑΔΙΩ͂Ν, παραμυθεῖσθαι. 
LVI. p. 573. ed. Leuncl. 
Compare Lucretius, book III. from v. 883 to 943, with Lu- 
CIAN, De Luctu. 


HERODOTUS. βασιλῆος χεὶρ ὑπερμήκης. 
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Ovip. An nescis longas regibus esse manus ? 

** And the Lord said unto Moses, Is the Lord’s hand waxed 
short? thou shalt see now whether my word shall come to pass 
unto thee or not.” Numbers, XI. 23. 

THUCYDIDES. Διαφερόντως yap δὴ καὶ τόδε ἔχομεν, ὥστε τολμᾶν 
τε οἱ αὐτοὶ μάλιστα, καὶ περὶ ὧν ἐπιχειρήσομεν ἐκλογίξεσθαι. IL. 40. 

SALLUsT. Ac sane, quod ditficillimam in primis est, et preelio 
strenuus erat, et bonus consilio. Bell. Jug. 

SHAKSPEARE. ——’tis much he dares: 

And to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom, that doth guide his valor 
To act in safety. Macbeth. 

JESCHINES. ὡς οὖν ἐπὶ τῆς Δράκοντος ἢ Κλεισθένους πολιτείας 
οὐδὲν περὶ σὲ κακὸν ἦν, (ἀρχὴν γὰρ οὐκ ἧς, περὶ ὃν ἂν ἦν) οὕτως οὐδὲ 
μετὰ τὴν τελευτὴν γενήσεται" σὺ γὰρ οὐκ ἔσῃ, περὶ ὃν ἔσται. 


Dialog. 3. De Morte. 


Lucretius, lib. III. v. 842—854. 

Cicero. Si post mortem miseri futuri sumus, miseri fuimus 
antequam nati. Tuscul. Disp. I. ς. 6. 

FESCHINES. ἡμεῖς μὲν γὰρ ἐσμὲν ψυχὴ, Ξῶον ἀθάνατον ἐν θνητῷ 
κατειργμένον φρουρίῳ. Dial. 3. De Morte. 

VIRGIL. ——neque auras 


tespiciunt, clause tenebris et carcere cxco. 
Ἐπ. VI. 734. 
ZESCHINES. ἀλλ᾽ ἡ γεωργία γλυκύ: δῆλον. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὅλον, ὥς φασιν, 
ἕλκος, αἰεὶ λύπης πρόφασιν εὐρισκόμενον, κλαῖον νυνὶ μὲν αὐχμὸν, νυνὶ 
ς τὲ» ΄ αὐ δὲ ᾽ Ά \ δὲ ᾽ 7a) \ δὰ ΄ 
δὲ ἐπομβρίας, νυνὶ δὲ ἐπίκαυσι», νυνὶ ἐρυσίβην, νυνὶ δὲ θάλπος 


ἄκαιρον ἢ κρυός ; Dial. 3. De Morte. 
Horack. ——nune aquas Culpante, nunc torrentia agros 
Sidera, nunc hyemes iniquas. Od. τ 1. 30. 
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Ἴδε μιμικὴν ὄρχησιν ἐπὶ θυμέλης, ἴδε 

Πρῶτον παλαιᾶς ᾿Ἑλλάδος τοῦτ᾽ ἄξιον" 
Καίπερ τοσούτων παῦρα θησαυρῶν ἄπο. 

"Alw ὃ dp αὐλοῦ τ᾽ ἦχον ᾿Αρκαδικοῦ γλυκὺν, 
Καὶ Οὐιγανὼ παρέστ᾽, ἄγει δ᾽ αὐτὴν "Eows, 
Δείξουσα πῶς τέχνην φύσις νικᾷν θέλει" 
ἽὝἭΜμισν μὲν ᾿Αφρογένεια, χ᾽ ἥμισυ Δρυάς. 
"QD ᾿ρχηστρὶς ἐρατ᾽, ὦ ᾿ρχήσεως ᾿Ἑλληνικῆς" 
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/ 

ψυχὰς μαλάττει ἦτε, καὶ θέλγει νόον" 

~ 7 > Ἂν 7. » Δ’ fod 

Ποῖον Badicuce δ᾽’ ὦ πόδ᾽ οὐ θίγοντε γῆν, 
Τὴν καρδίαν πατοῦντε 8° ὦ ὑγρὸν δέμας, 
uF β Ν yA / ͵ὔ Ἵ \ , 
Aid λευκὸν Ἰδομεν yap σς φάρος τὸ “χαρίεν 

tf ’ 
~ © yf ~ ε εν « 

Πᾶν ἁπαλύτης, πᾶν ἡδονή" καὶ ἣν ῥόδοι 

"85 i. μ ᾿ 
/ te > » 7 

Κόμη μέλαινά γ᾽, ἣν ἔβαψάν τε Χάριτες. 
σειν" o> Κ , / ΄ὔ sy “. 
Tis δ᾽ ὄμμα, tis γράψει πρόσωπον αὖθ᾽ ὅλον, 

Ενθ᾽ ἠθικῆς κράτος ἐσθ᾽ ὁρῶν μιμήσεως ; 

ΤΣ ΕΣ ee : 

“Ey βλέμμα πάντων κρεῖσσον ἣν πηδημάτων" 

᾽ὔ κι / τ Ὁ» Γ γῇ ; ἦν 

Φεύγει, διώκει τ᾽, ἠδ ἐρῶ, καῦθις τρέμει, 

a , 2) 5 le Swe; \ ,ὔ 
Ἐπεταί τε. x ἐλπίξει, ἔτ᾽ ἐρύχει δὴ φόβος. 
roe ~ le is Pine fm “ / Ξ 
x ἥμεις τρέμομεν, ἐλεοῦμεν, ἄμα συγχαίρομεν 
Τέρπουσα παίξει, νῦν δὲ δινεῖ τ᾽ εὐκόλως, 
΄ ~ / ! 
Καὶ δάκτυλοι λαλοῦσι, χείρ τε πάθη λέγει. 
Πᾶν σχῆμα δὴ καλὸν, νόμῳ θ᾽ ᾿Ελληνικώ" 

5 x C Ἷ Ἄν βου εάβέδλοΣ, Ἶ he 

Ev ἡ μὲν (ρας, εὖ δ᾽ ay ὀρχοῖτο davany 
ri 3 ἐγ- \ > , 
Τὴν δ᾽ ᾿“Ελλὰς ἀποδέχοιτο, καὐτὴ δ᾽ “Ελλάδα. 

΄ ~~ ~ ! 

Φίλον θέαμα τοῦτο τοῖς αἰσθανομένοις. 





Important Additions to the Pirst Alcibiades, and Timeus 
of Plato. 


‘THAT the editors of Plato should not have availed themselves 
of the sources, whence important additions to his text may be 
derived, and particularly when those sources in the present state 
of literature may be easily obtained, is not only a negligence 
highly blameable, but wholly unpardonable. And_ that they 
have been thus negligent, the following instances demonstrate. 
In the first Alcibiades of Plato, then, towards the end, (p. 99. 
of Etwall’s edition,) and after the words 3QK. To δὲ γιγνωσκειν 
aUTOV, ομολογουμεν σωφροσυνὴν εἰναι. AAK. Πανυ γε, the following 
very beautiful passage occurs in Stobeus, Serm. xxi. p. 183, " 
Ap’ ὠσπερ κατοπτρα σαῷφεστερα ects τοῦ ev TH οφθαλμῳ evomrgou, 
καὶ καθαρώτερα τε και λαμπρότερα, oUTW καὶ ο θεος τοῦ εν τῇ ἡμέτερα 
Ψυχῃ βελτιστου, καθαρωτερον τε, καὶ λαμπρότερον τυγχάνει ὧν ; Εοικε 
ye ο Σωκρατης. Εἰς tov θξον apx βλέποντες, exeivw καλλίστῳ ενοπ- 
τρῳ χρωμεῦ᾽ av, και των avIpwmivey εἰς τὴν ψυχὴς ἀρετὴν, καὶ ουτως 
AV μαλιστὰ ὁρωμεν καὶ γιγνωσκοιμεν μας avTous. Nas. 1. 6. “4 Soc. 
Shall we not say, therefore, that as mirrors are clearer, purer, 
and more splendid than that which is analogous to a mirror in 
the eye, in like manner God is purer, and more splendid than 
that which is best in our soul? Alc. It is likely, Socrates. Soc. 
Looking therefore at God, we should make use of him as the 





* The edition here quoted is that of 1609, fol. which is the best. 
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most beautiful mirror, and among human concerns, we should 
look at the virtue of the soul; and thus by so doing, we shall 
especially see and know our very selves, Alc. We shall.” 
This passage is omitted in all the editions of Plato that I have 
seen, not even excepting the Bipont edition. It appears also to 
have been wanting in the Medicean manuscript, from which 
Ficinus made his translation of Plato. 

In the next place, the following omissions in the Timzus of 
Plato have been unnoticed by all the editors, in consequence of 
not having compared the manuscript and printed copies of that 
dialogue with the text in the Commentaries of Proctus, 

After the words, then, κατὰ δὴ τὴν θατέρου Φοραν πλαγιαν ουσαᾶν, 
δια τῆς TAUTOU φυσεως ιουσαν τε καὶ κρατουμένην, TO μεν μειζονα αυ- 
τῶν, τὸ δε ἐλάττω κυχκλον ιν ὕαττον μεν, τὰ τον ἐλάττω, Ta δε τον 
μειζονα βραδυτερον περιΐοντα, (see vol. ix. p. 320. of the Bipont 
edition,) the following passage occurs in the Commentaries of 
Proclus p. 261. Κίινειται ta ἑπτὰ cwpara, τὰ μὲν βραδυτερα οντα, 
τα δε θαττω. τα μεν, ἐλάττω περιΐοντα κυκλον, θατερον (lege θαττον) 
περιεισιν᾽ 0 δὲ κρονος μειζω περιὼν βραδυτερον. On these words 
Proclus comments as genuine, in his usual admirable manner. 
They are also unnoticed by Ficinus, though he appears to have 
frequently consulted the Commentaries of Proclus; and of 
course, he did not find them in his manuscript. 

And in the third place, im the following passage, (p. 328. of the 
Bipont edition,) AAAatrwy τε ov προτέρον πονῶν λήξει, πριν Ty TaUTOU 
καὶ ομόοιου περιοδῳ τῇ EV αὐτῷ συνεπισπώμενος, τὸν πολὺν οχλον, και 
ὑστερον προσᾷυντα ἐκ πυρὸς και υδατος καὶ aepos καὶ γῆς; JopuBwey 
καὶ ἀλογοὸν οντὰ λόγῳ χρατησᾶς, εἰς Τὸ τὴς πρωτὴς χαι ἀριστῆς αφι- 
κοιτο εἰδος εἕεως, it appears from the Commentaries of Proclus, 
that there is an omission after τὸν πολὺν οχλον, of the word εξωθεν. 
For Proclus observes, that ‘Timzus δια τοῦ προσφυντα davai, καὶ 
του κατὰ muvtas Tous βιους εξαψαὶ To ἀλογον Touro τῆς ψυχῆς, διὲσ- 
τῆσεν αὐτὸ TOUdE TOV σωματος, καὶ τῆς ἰδιας τοῦτο ζωῆς. δια bs Tov 
εξωθεν, καὶ τοῦ ὑστερον αὑτὸ προσθειναι, του συμφυους οχήματος, ἐνω. 


κατιουσαν αὐτὴν ἐποιῆσεν ὁ δημιουργος. ΤΥ. 


ee 
AD VENERANDUM VIRUM, RICARDUM BUSBY. 
Ficta sunt proxima veris. 
Insanire licet, sed cum ratione, Poetis ; 
Et, si cum venia spires mendacia, Vates, 
Si novit nullos foecunda licentia franos, 
Sic fingis, certis et sic incerta remisces, 
Ut mire lateat ficta sub imagine verum. 
FE ceeno varias hominum finxisse figuras, 
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Et luteos artus animasse Promethea narras ; 
Nec non et tygres cithara traxisse sequentes 
Orphea ; nempe rudes animi incultosque Prometheus 
[nstruxit, victuque fero deterruit Orpheus. 
Progeniem terre prosternunt fulminis ictus, 
Spirat | inexhaustum Siculis sub montibus ignem 
Enceladus, vastusque immani mole ‘Typhceus. 
Hi contemtores superum, sevaque frementes 
Seditione monent, nequis rescindere Justum 
Regibus 1 imperium conatu tentet nani. 
Narcissus, liquidis ut formam spectat in undis, 
Se fertur stupuisse, suique cupidine captus 
Interiit miser. Hee ridetur fabula? quot jam 
Narcissos omnis late dabit angulus urbis, 
Qui sua pulchra ferunt, qui se mirantur, adorant, 
Seque putant nullis respersos corpora navis ! 
Icarus et Phaethon » Juvenes ingentibus ausis, 
Anni que tener, quz vires ferre recusant, 
Absterrent ; ne pracipites trahat ambhitus; et ne 
In sua veloces nimium discrimina currant. 
Proteus aut in avem vel se tranformat in anguem, 
Conversa fallens seusus oculosque figura ; 
Jupiter Europam petit sub Imagine tauri, 
In niveum Ledam fallit mutatus olorem ; 
Quis non has formas effingit hypocrita ? quis non 
Nocte dieque potest alienum sumere vultum, 
Callidus et larvam culpis obducere tentat. 
Te, Danae, summo multum dilecta Tonanti, 
/Erea custodit turris, vigil atque satelles ; 
Rex superum fulvo descendens aureus imbre, 
Et faciles aditus habuit, facilesque beate 
Virginis amplexus: Atalante fervet amore 
Tardior Hippomenes, currentique aurea poma 
Obstruit, Hippomenis victoria debita pomo ; 
Auro nil obstat, penetrat solido wre rigentes 
Hoc turres, armis teloque potentius omni; 
Hoe rigidas mollit mentes, adversaque corda 
Conciliat, vanis prastatque cupidinis armis, 
Duritiem Celmus, Midas temeraria vota, 
Tu Niobe, fastus, et tu perjuria false, 
Batte, vetas lingue. Fumoso Cacus in antro 
Herculez passus sevissima verbera dextre, 
Dat monitum nequis furto laetatus 1 inanl, 
Astute speret meritas evadere poenas. 
Cui miranda subit Lyrnez dira paludis 
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Bellua, que toties ferri secura dolentem 
Crescit in Alcidem, damnoque potentior extat. 


Quisnam hominum est quem tu contentum videris uno 


Flagitio ? sevo crescit sub verbere crimen. 

Hinc fera Tisiphone sevis armata flagellis, 

Illine squamosis serpentibus horret Erynnis, 

Et torquet miseros animos vitioque gravatos. 

Quis non Tisiphonen, quis non sibi prestat Erynnim, 
Conscia quem premit et surdo mens verberat ictu? 

Menades et Pentheus, contemto numine Divum, 
Ut Vates perhibent, alias habuere figuras : 

Illa pregnantem dum torquent stamine fusum 
Et festam stulto lucem sermone profanant ; 

Hic sacro dum fundit ovans opprobria Baccho ; 
Nimium qui non digno veneretur honore 
Numina, qui sacris faciat convitia divis, 

Exuit iile virl1 mentem, dignusque videtur 

Qui brutis socium se misceat, atque viriles 
Effugiat longe ccetus; aut, quod fuit clim, 
Montibus edurum saxum formetur in altis. 

Ut que sint posthac virtutis premia vere 

Exhibeant, oculis longe distantia nostris, 

Elysios campos sacri finxere Poete, 

Hic blandi flores Zephyris melioribus halant, 
Hic etiam lucis arbor pradives opacis 

Fulgentes viridi ramos curvata metallo, 

Que spatiosam umbris prabet spatiantibus umbram. 
Huc admisse anime Lethea ad flumina tendunt, 
Longaque pieterite potant oblivia vite. 
Finxerunt etiam natos melioribus annis 

Heroas, gelidos cum primum spiritus artus 
Deseruit, socios ipsis accumbere divis. 

Vos etiam, Vates , ut que post funera sontes 
Expectent pene, discant timeantque nefandi, 
Innocuum et ducant vite sine labe tenorem, 
Prabetis justas dantem Salmonea poenas ; 
at vastum in Jatos ‘Vityon extenditis agros, 

Et foecunda nimis depascit pectora vultur. 
Saxa, rotas, furias, liventes sulfuris igues, 
Vates, Ποία licet, cecinere simillima veris. 


‘Tui favoris studiosissimus, 


1694. R. FREIND. 


“,° The autograph is in the printer’s possession. 
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DE COMETA 


CEDANT, zthereos oculis quicunque meatus, 
Atque inconcessi tentant penetralia cceli, 

Nec superam tellus sedem sibi vindicet. Olim 
Fas erat: ingenii volucres quo tempore nisus, 


14 


Terrenamque animam vir plus quam humanus ad altum 


Erigeret Newto, mundumque amplexus, et astra 
In rutilas cogens temeré palantia turmas, 

Exiguo magnos radio comprenderet orbes. 

Atque utinam, 6 Newto, ccelo mens reddita rursts 
Dignaretur humum! querimur sed vana. Pusillas, 
Heu! mentes hominum nunc degener educat ztas. 
Ipsa, suis quondam Newtonibus inclyta, quondam 
Prescia fatorum, divine prescia legis, 

Ipsa quoque, inyentam lustris labentibus artem, 
Gallia dedidicit : nec jam fugitiva requirit 

Sidera, nec certos reditus variosque labores, 
Crinigerive globi callet predicere caudam. 
iEthereas quanquam tentet creberrimus arces 
Uraniz tire, speculari lumina vitro 

Armatus, stellasque novas indagine captet, 
Uraniam nuper riserunt numina nostram, 

Et clandestinum tacit sub nocte cometen 
Incautis misére sophis: delusa sophorum 

frubuit virtus ; veterum sic provida sensim 
Degenerat, retroque ruit prudentia patrum., 

‘Tempus erat, quo prima quies subrepit in urbem, 

Atque Parisiacos involvit languida muros ; 
Tardus in obliquum plaustra inclinare Bootes 
Ceeperat, et pleno Phoebi soror emula cornu 
Luna micans, tremulas radios fundebat in undas, 
Jam noctis decimam summis ὃ turribus horam 
Ainea vocali ferro campana per auras 

‘Tinnierat ; clause ferro valvisque taberne, 

Atque catenarum solida compage silebant. 
Amplexus trepidis mortalia Morpheus alis 
Corpora, secura mulcebat pace; nec unus 
Astronomos inter stabat vigil, ardua coeli 

Qui peteret, vitreisque tubis circumdatus, orbes 
Aerios oculis, procul explorator obiret. 
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Qui, amo 1819, ἡρδῖ5 improvisus Astronomis, apparurt. 
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Tanta viris secura sui fiducia! tantum 
Astronomis robur ceeli queis sidera parent ! 

Ecce autem toto proflant dim pectore rhonchos, 
Et lenti recubant stratis in moilibus, mgens 
Exoritur clamor, variisque ὃ partubus urbis, 

Per Luxemburgi tranquilla palatia repens, 
Nocturnasque inter tilias grassatur ad des, 
Magnus ubi Lodoix preclaris artibus, olim 
Perfugium sublime, polo vicina locavit 

Atria; divinas ubi Gallica prospicit arces 
Uranie, solisque vias et sidera servat. 

Nec mora, confuso misceri limina motu, 

Et ceci plebis circum mugire tumultus. 
Astronomis somnum rupit pavor: ocius artus 
Lenté festinant dulci subducere lecto. 

Quid plebes clamosa petit ? nim proximus edes 
Tenis corripuit? subito nim Sequana fluctu 
Crevit, et oppositas affectat gurgite moles? 
Nec presentis enim, Lodoico principe, casts 
Fas aliam Gallis nunc causam querere : bella, 
Horrida bella procul Deus abstulit: impia dudim 
‘Tempora fugerunt, nunquam reditura, cruentz 
Plebis ubi furia magnos ad vincla Quirites 
Protraherent, strictoque manus vilissima ferro, 
Funera funeribus tota cumularet in urbe. 
Undé tamen densum fervet per compita vulgus, 
Atque soporiferas turbat clamoribuas horas ὃ 
Nulla quidem nimbos inter caecosque recessus 
Stella injussa latet: non prematura comete 
Cauda, vel exiles ducens sine nomine fammas, 
lenaris est ausa sophis fulgere: sophorum 
Presagas nequeunt celestia fallere mentes. 
Sed quie tanta sophis abrumpit causa soporem ? 

Dim dubitant herentque virl, tardique veterno, 
Et dormitantes, vestigia lenta sub umbras 
Hortorum gelidas, loca somno debita, ducunt, 
Dim causas ardent scitari et querere, ccelo 
Forté unus patula cervicem oscedine librans, 
Languentes oculorum orbes inflectit, et ecce...... 
Ὁ pudor astronomis! 6 imprevisa futuri 
Pectora! certa fides; sensus non decipit error > 
Ecce novum, soci, sidus ; novus orbis Olympum 
Occupat: Arctous Boreas qua rauca volutat 
Murmura, suspicitis? Rutilas crinita per auras 
Stella trahit radios, stellas supereminet omnes, 
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Caudaque ad occiduum vergit nitidissima solem ; 
Verus adest (verusque aderat sub nocte) cometes. 

Extempld tremefacta pavor per membra cucurrit 
Astronomis: tollunt ad ccelum lumina, tandem 
Pervigiles ; solos inter, mora nulla, recessus, 
Quisque suas tacitis adrepens passibus edes, 
Qua data porta, subit, tempestivasque per umbras 
Multa gemens ignominiam, communia summe 
Ascendit trepido speculw fastigia gressu, 
Hic chartas vitreosque tubos, doctasque tabellas 
Expediunt, nitidique inopinos hospitis ignes 
Scrutantur, signantque viam, finemque futarum 
Conjiciunt, magicaque involvunt arte Cometem. 
‘Tunc senior, penitits ceeli cui cognitus orbis, 
Cui rerum major collecta scientia, fatis 
Ora movens, placido medius sic pectore ccepit : 

“5 O socil, tenuem queis invidére triumphum 
“ Numina, venturum quoniam pranoscere nobis 
“‘ Haud licuit, presens liceat nune dicere sidus, 
“ Et que forma globi, quid prodigiale minetur, 
« Olim flammigero non unquam crine cometes 
“ (Haud ignota : loquor,) terris impuneé refulsit ; 
if Sepits et mundi gentes timuére ruinam, 
“ε Cam picea pallens ferrugine cauda, tremendi 
“ Sideris obscuras radiis incenderet umbras. 
“ Haud nescitis enim, media quo tempore Roma 
“ς Interiit Cesar, ἀπε int plurima ceelo 
* Fulgura, nec dirt toties arsére cometae. 
‘© Nos etiam nuper (priscis conferre recentes 
“51 casus liceat), nos Galli vidimus, ingens 
* Forma globi, lugubré rubens, ignesque sinistros 
« JEthere diffundens apparuit: ilicet imis 
“ Sedibus excluse venére ad pralia gentes; 
“ Sarmathicumque petens armis audacibus orbem 
“¢ Inter inaccessos brumarum Gallia montes, 
<< [mprudens gelidis jacuit tumulata sub cris. 
«* Nunc autem melior Lodoico defluit atas 
« Principe ; nunc alter seclorum panditur ordo, 
rik Pacatisque favent coelestia numina terris. 
“ Non ferrugineo presentis cauda comete 
“6 Tene micat: pallent radii, luacemque modestam 
“ Kjiciunt, almoque polum splendore serevant. 
«Tolle caput, felix ὃ tandem Gallia; sidus 
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* Ecce novum placido procedere coepit Olympo, 

“ Aurea quo plenis manabit copia rivis ; 

** Regius en infans, dudiim exspectatus, amanti 

“ Terra allabetur, magna spes altera matris. 

‘¢ Jam roseo nostrum reclusit lumine ceelum 

“ Aurora facies, nitidi prenuntia solis, 

“ Sol etiam, divina suos modd numina curent, 

“4 Sol etiam totum radius complebit Olympum. 

« Exoriare, puer ; tellus tibi lilia fundit, 

* Innexaque parat cunabula myrtea lauro. 

“ Tpse suos crebro pracingit palmite colles 

* Pampineus Liber, multoque exercita vino 

“4 Dolia venturum siccat renovanda per annum. 

ixoriare, puer ; pretioso nectare Bacchus 

“ Tpse tuos, dtim fata sinant, celebrabit honores ; 

“ Nec jam (si qua fides, si conscia pectora veri) 

* Astronomos fatum non pradixisse pudebit.” 
Sic fatur senior: plausu fremituque secundo 

Docta cohors magni miratur verba prophete, 

Errorem solata suum. 'Tunc quisque tenaces 

/Kithereis oculos defigere sedibus ; omnes 

Dim lecto recubant, noctis vigilare sub umbra, 

"Terque quaterque poli longos ambire meatus ; 

Nec mora, nec requies : durum nunc ferre laborem 

Astronomi, somnosque volunt pro laude pacisci : 

Scilicet egregium certé deprendere sidus 

(Juo preeunte puer nascetur regius, alta 

Borbonidiim proles, optanti debita mundo. 

Atque utindm non sera canam, felixque Garumna 

Burdigala puerum regnantem cernat in urbe, 

Burdigalaque Ducem totA cum gente salutet ! 


a 
sc 


Parisiis, 1820. Hennior. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE HEATHEN 
MYTHOLOGY. 





In every Christian age, objectors to the Bible have industriously 
labored to adapt the ancient compositions of the sacred volume to 
more modern circumstances ; and to show that “the heathens 
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were a just and moral people, and had much better and clearer 
ideas of justice and morality than are to be found in the Bible.” 
If this could be proved, it would strike at the root of the morality, 
antiquity, genuineness, and authenticity of the Bible. For if it 
were as modern as these objectors have endeavoured to represent 
it, and if it could be proved that the “heathens had clearer ideas 
of justice and morality than are to be found in the Bible,” the 
heathen mythology being more ancient, and the principal transac- 
tions recorded in the ancient part of the Bible agreeing with those 
in the mythology, it would then follow, according to the wish of 
these objectors, that the Bible would be founded on the fables 
of the heathens. 

The ignorance of these men respecting the people, who, they say, 
had as clear ideas of justice and morality as are to be found in the 
Bible, is manifest; for that race of ancients, who had as perfect 
ideas of justice and morality as are to be found in the Bible, lived 
before the time of Moses, and worshipped the true God according 
to the dispensation which came down through all the patriarchal 
churches to the time of its renewal under Noah: and thus the di- 
vine order descended from him to Abraham; was established in 
Jacob, who became the visible head of the tribes of Israel, and of 
the church of God; and was again renewed under Moses. That 
those were the men who had “as clear ideas of justice and mo- 
rality as are to be found in the Bible,” is true, because the record 
of their justice and morality is to be found in the Bible. 

But the heathens, or the D3, goim, which should be rendered 
nations, so frequently mentioned iu the Bible, were the idolaters 
of the different nations, the Deists, the ‘‘ moral philosophers,” the 
free-thinkers, the theophilanthropists, of that dlay—men of vanity, 
who took the high-sounding names of Jupiter, Bacchus, Mercury, 
and Hercules, adorers of reason while living, and worshipped as 
gods when dead:—these were the men who are called in the Bible 
heathens. If it appear what description of men are in the Bible 
said to be heathens, that every objection respecting the antiquity, 
authority, and genuineness of the Bible may be removed, I will say 
a few words concerning the mythology of the heathens; and by 
the testimony of the best and most ancient historical writers, 
sacred and profane, show that the principal things recorded in the 
heathen mythology, are taken from the Bible, and have, in suc- 
ceeding ages, been applied to their gods or deified mortals. 

The fabulous Egyptian mythology being prior to the Grecian 
and the Cretan, I begin with Bacchus and his father Jupiter Am- 
mon, the first and most distinguished among men who wene wor- 
shipped as gods, and who, according to the best authorities, did 
not live till more than 500 years after the time of Moses. 

The first thing then to determine is, who this Bacchus was, and 
the time in which he lived. That this Egyptian Bacchus was the 
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same person whom Herodotus calls Sesostris,’ will appear from 
what follows: Sesostris came out of Egypt with a great army, and 
invaded the East in the same manner, and with every circumstance 
as is recorded of the true Bacchus, who, on account of his con- 
quests, was celebrated in various nations by different names. The 
Arabians* called him SHresuHac, and Baccuus, which, in the 
Arabic language, signifies great ; the Chaldeans called him BELUs, 
which is Lorp ; the Phrygians and Thracians called him Mars, 
or VALIANT; the Greeks, Osiris; and the Egyptians, SEsOsTRIs. 
The actions of this Bacchus and Sesostris are the same; both are 
said to have conquered India,’ invaded Greece, and to have been 
routed by the army of Perseus; both are said to have reigned at 
‘Thebes in Egypt, adorned that city, and to have been very potent 
by land and sea; both came over the Hellespont, and were there 
in danger of losing their armies ; both are said to have conquered 
Thrace, and to have returned in triumph to Thebes; both are said 
to be the first king of all Egypt, that is, upper and lower Egypt, 
including Thebais, Ethiopia, and Libya. Pliny informs us that 
Ethiopia served Egypt till the death of Sesostris: and Herodotus* 
says that he alone, of all the kings of Egypt, enjoyed the empire of 
Ethiopia. Hence as none of the kings of Egypt subdued the em- 
pire of Ethiopia but Sesostris, and as Bacchus, king of Egypt, con- 
quered the empire of Ethiopia, this ‘Theban, or Egyptian Bac¢hus, 
could be no other than Sesostris, as it plainly appears that Sesostris 
was the ancient Egyptian Bacchus. 

The next thing to determine is, who Sesostris was, and at what 
time he lived. Many attempts have been made to ascertain 
the person and time of Sesostris; but on account of the variety 
of names given to this great conqueror of the eastern nations 
by those whom he subdued, and who spoke a different lan- 
guage, nothing is clear as to the person and time of this power- 
ful Egyptian king. In order clearly to fix the time when Se- 
sostris governed Egypt, we must refer to the ancient records of 
the Bible, which will prove, in conjunction with the above-mentioned 
historians, that Sesostris was no other than Shishak, king of Egypt, 
who is so repeatedly mentioned in the Scriptures. For as none of 
the kings of Egypt had dominion over Ethiopia but Sesostris, ae- 
cording to Herodotus, and as Ethiopia served Egypt till the death 
of Sesostris, according to Pliny, and other writers ; if it should ap- 
pear that Shishak, king of Egypt, had dominion over the Ethi- 
opians, and that after his death the Ethiopians were sufficiently 
powerful to invade the rest of the eastern nations, it will prove that 
Sesostris was Shishak, king of Egypt. In the 2nd Chron, xii. 2, 3. 
it is said, ‘‘ And it came to pass that in the fifth year of king Reho- 
boam, Shishak, king of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem with 1200 





* L. ii.c. 110, 2 Chron, anc, King, 3Thid, 4 Lr ii, c. 110. 
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chariots, and 60,000 horsemen, and the people (the foot soldiers) 
were without number that came with him out of Egypt, the Lubims, 
the Sukkims, and the Ethiopians:” viz. the nations he had con- 
quered and incorporated with his own people. 

Thus we see that the Ethiopians, who came with Shishak out of 
Egypt, formed a considerable part of this immense army, which is 
sufficient Bible evidence to prove that Shishak must at that time 
have had dominion over Ethiopia; otherwise such great numbers 
of Ethiopians would not have been united with his army in Egypt. 
if we compare this with what has been observed from Herodotus 
and Pliny, “that Sesostris only, of all the kings of Egypt, had do- 
minion over Ethiopia,” it will so far prove that Sesostris was 
Shishak. 

We are informed, in the 2d verse, that when this powerful army 
entered Judea it was in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam ; 
and the 13th verse says he reigned 17 years; Abijah his son 3 years: 
and the 14th verse states, that the land rested from war under Asa, 
the son of Abijah, 10 years; which will be 25 years in all from the 
time that Shishak invaded Judea, and which will no doubt bring 
us to the death of Shishak, or Sesostris, when the writers above- 
mentioned say that the Ethiopians threw off the Egyptian yoke. 
And this is evidently recorded in the same chapter ; for at the end 
of the period of 25 years, it is said, ‘“‘and there came up against 
them Zerah the Ethiopian, with an host of a thousand thousand ;” 
viz. (a million) from which it appears that the account given by 
Herodotus and Pliny concerning Sesostris is in perfect agreement 
with the Bible account of Shishak, as to time, place, and circum- 
stance. Hence as it is evident that Sesostris, or the ancient 
Egyptian Bacchus, was the Shishak of the Scriptures, Sesostris 
being the Egyptian, and Shishak the Arabian, name of that king, 
we can no longer be at a loss to know who this Sesostris was, and 
at what time he lived. For Shishak, or Sesostris, reigned in Egypt 
in the time of Rehoboam the son of Solomon. Hence it is clear, 
that the most ancient heathen Bacchus did not appear till 600 
years after Moses: consequently those parts of the Heathen My- 
thology where we find the particular transactions and circum- 
stances recorded of this Bacchus, which are also recorded in the 
Scriptures, must have been taken from thence by the compilers of 
the Mythology. 

[have no objection to the name of Bacchus, which signifies 
great ; for whoever attentively examines the theology of Bacchus 
as recorded in the mythology of the heathens, and compares it with 
the books of Moses, will conclude that the true Bacchus was 
Moses himself, and that the true Jupiter, the father of Bacchus, 
was Jehovah the father of all mankind. 

That the word Jupiter, is derived from Jehovah, will appear 
from what follows. Diodorus Siculus says, that Moses called the 
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God of heaven JAo, and Jenovan, and the Pheenicians, who dei- 
fied their kings, when first they went into Greece with Cadmus, 
their commander, gave the name of JAO PATER, (Jupiter,) which 
is JEHOVAH the FATHER, to their kings. 

It is fabled in the Mythology that Bacchus dried up the rivers 
Orontes and Hydaspes, by striking them with his thyrsus, and 
passed over them: as it is said that Moses divided the Red Sea and 
the river Jordan with his rod, and passed through them. That ar 
ivy stick thrown on the ground by Bacchus, crept like a dragon: 
as itis recorded, that the rod, cast on the ground before Pharaoh, 
becamea serpent. That the enemies of Bacchus once were all covered 
with darkness, while those who were with him enjoyed perfect day : 
as it is written concerning the Egyptians and the Israelites. 4 dog 
was given to Bacchus as a constant companion: so Moses had his 
Caleb, which in Hebrew signifies a dog. Pausanias relates, thaé 
the Greeks at Troy found an ark which was sacred to Bacchus : 
the ark was one of the most sacred symbols given by Moses. 

Again, Bacchus (in the Mythology) is said to have been born in 
Egypt, put in an ark, and exposed to the waters: the same is re- 
corded of Moses. 

Bacchus is said to have had two mothers: so had Moses, his own 
mother, and the daughter of Pharaoh. Plutarch says, ‘the 
Egyptians affirm that /sis was brought to the queen and appointed 
by her to nurse the child.” 

Bacchus is said to be the god of wine: alluding to Moses, who 
sent the spies to the land of Canaan, from whence they brought 
grapes. 

Diodorus Siculus and Strabo affirm that the sepulchre of Osiris 
(Bacchus) was unknown to the Egyptians, that is, to the Israelites, 
whom the heathen writers called KLgyptians: the same is recorded 
in Deut. xxxiv. 6. concerning Moses, ‘‘ But no man knows of his 
sepulchre unto this day.” 

Bacchus’s flight was toward the Red Sea: so was the flight of 
Moses. 

One of the symbols in the theology of Bacchus was a serpent: 
Moses set up the brazen serpent in the wilderness. 

Bacchus had great numbers of women in his army : as Moses in 
his journey to Canaan. 

It is said wherever Bacchus went the land flowed with milk and 
honey: the same is recorded in the Mosaic history concerning the 
Jand of Canaan. 

Moses was instructed in mount Sinai respecting the rites and 
sacrifices of the Jewish worship: the same is said of Bacchus by — 
Ovid. 
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It is further said in the Mythology, that Bacchus was instructed 
| in the highest wisdom in a mount of Arabia called Nissi: Moses 
| resided there 40 years, and erected an altar which he called Je- 
hovah Nissi. Exod. xvii. 15. From which it appears sufficiently 
evident that the true Bacchus was Moses. 

The ancient heathen writers have also noticed many other things 
‘recorded in the books of Moses. Eusebius relates that his being 
᾿ taken out of the Nile is sung by the author of the ancient Orphic 
| verses, which expressly mention his being taken out of the water, 
/ and the two tables that were given him by God." 

f ‘© So was it said of old, so he commands, 

Who’s born of water, who received from God 

The two great tables of the Law.” 
Pharaoh’s two principal magicians,* Jannes and Jambres, and 
_ the opposition they made to Moses, are recorded in Eumenius,? 
Pliny,* and Apuleius. The plagues in Egypt are mentioned by 
Eupolemus ;> and the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt is 
related by Tacitus.® 

Thus have these pagan writers (whom we cannot suppose to have 
been friends to the religion of the Bible) noticed the above, and 
many other particulars recorded in the books of Moses. Also the 
ancient lawgivers who followed Moses, in order to imitate the 
grand and awful display of the divine presence on mount Sinai, 
have pretended to receive their laws from some god or goddess; as 
Numa, from Egeria; Zeleucus, from Minerva; Lycurgus, from 
Apoilo at Delphi; and Minos, from Jupiter in the Cretensian den. 

Hence we see the origin of the prostitution of those sacred truths 
contained in the ancient part of the Bible; fer when the pride and 
wickedness of the nations, like modern deists, had banished from 
the mind of man every idea of the superintending providence of 
God, of a future state, and of God himself ;—then it was that they 
began to deify their kings and great men, and to worship their re- 
semblance in wood and stone ;—then it was that the actions of 
Moses, the true Bacchus, were fabled of the Theban Bacchus, the 
conqueror of Asia, and king of all Egypt. 

That Jupiter Ammon, or the Egyptian Jupiter, was a king of 
_ Egypt, and the father of the Egyptian Bacchus, is confirmed by 
_ Diodorus Siculus,”? who says, that ‘‘ Osiris (Bacchus or Shishak, as 







above) built in Thebes a magnificent temple to his father Jupiter 
Ammon, who reigned in that city.” And Thyametes,® who lived 
near the time of Orpheus, wrote expressly ‘‘ that the father of 
Bacchus was Ammon, a king of Egypt, reigning over all that part 
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1 Grotius, Book i. Sec. 16. 2 2 Pin. i. 8. 
7 Euseb. Prep. Evang. 1. 1. + Ib. |. viii.8. 5 Ib. 6 Lvs 
7 Diod. 1.1. 9. 8 Apud Diod. ], iii. 141. 
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of Libya anciently called Ammonia ;” from which he was called 
Jupiter Ammon, king and sovereign father of that country. Now 
Ammon the father of Sesostris the Egyptian Bacchus reigned in the 
time of Solomon ; so that those parts of the Mythology where 
these writers introduce Jupiter Ammon, the most ancient of the 
heathen gods, or deified men, will not reach beyond the time of 
Solomon or David; consequently what is recorded in the ancient 
part of the Bible, as performed in the time of Moses and Joshua, 
wherever it occurs in the mythologic history, must have been taken 
from the books of Moses and Joshua. 

Diodorus Siculus says, 1.1. 145, that the Grecian Mythology 
was of a far later date than the Egyptian, which is also confirmed 
by the father of the Greek historians, Herodotus, |. ii. who observes 
that ‘‘ the oracle at Dodona was the oldest in Greece, and was set 
up by an Egyptian woman after the example of the oracle of Jupi- 
ter Ammon at Thebes.” 

Jupiter Olympius, or the Cretan Jupiter, celebrated by Homer, 
is of a later date than Jupiter Ammon, or the Egyptian Jupiter; 
for the Cretan and Grecian Mythology succeeded the Egyptian and 
Tyrian; and it was from the mountain Olympus in Crete, that the 
Cretan Jupiter was styled Jupiter Olympius, who, in the 18th 
Iliad, declares himself to be eternal and supreme, by shaking the 
mountain Olympus with his imperial nod, threatening his rebellious 
offspring with destruction. But it will appear that this is also an 
imitation of the awful and tremendous descent of God on mount 
Sinai, when he threatened the rebellious Israelites with destruction ; 
for this circumstance, which the heathens have applied to Jupiter 
Olymipius, took place near 600 years before the Olympic Jupiter 
appeared. 

The Mythology also informs us, that Mercury was born in Egypt, 
was the secretary of Bacchus, and the messenger of the gods: and 
that with his caduceus, or rod, around which were two serpents, he 
could perform wonderful things. But it will be evident, by com- 
paring these passages with the facts recorded in the Bible, that the 
true Mercury was Aaron: for Aaron was born in Egypt, and was 
the messenger from God and Moses (the true Bacchus) to Pharaoh. 
The caduceus, or rod, is in perfect agreement with the rod which 
he cast down before Pharaoh, and which destroyed the two ser- 
pent-rods of Jannes and Jambres, the magicians who opposed him. 

I shall conclude this subject with a few remarks concerning the 
Hercules of the heathens, and show that the great acts related of 
him are literally transcribed from the history of the Joshua of the 
Hebrews. Hercules is said to have fought against Typheus and 
the rest of the giants by command of the gods ; as it is written, 





* Chron. anc. King. p. 193. 
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that Joshua fought by the command of God zgainst the Canaanites, 
/men of great stature, the sons of Anak. 

| That whilst Hercules was fighting, he wis assisted by Jupiter, 
) who rained down hail-stones, which destroyed great numbers of 
them; the same is recorded in the book of Joshua. “πὸ Lord 
cast down great stones from heaven upon theut unto Azekah, and 
they died.” ‘* This oriental Hercules (says Vossius), for many 
/ ages more ancient than the ‘Theban (or Egyptian) Hercules, was by 
| his true name called Joshua, who made war with the Canaanites.” 

_ That the: giant Typhceus was Og, the king of Bashan, appears, 
) not only from the same author, but by other unquestionable au- 
thorities. This word in the Greek (the language in which the 
heathens wrote their mythology) signifies, to kindle or smoke, and 
has the same meaning with Jy, Og, to bake or burn; so that Ty- 
4 aie and Og in both languages have the same meaning. That 
| Typhceus and Og were only different names for the same person, 
, will appear from Homer, who, speaking of Jupiter’s striking down 
| the giant Typheeus with his thunder, informs us that the chief of 








the giants had his bed in Aram: 
Εἰν ᾿Αρίμοις ὅθι φασὶ Tudwéos ἔμμεναι εὐνάς. 1]. B. 783. 

That this Arima, where Homer says the giant’s bed remained, 
was the same with Syria,* is certain. Strabo* observes, ‘‘ by the 
Arima, they understand the Syrians, who are now cailed Arimi.” 
“This name, instead of Syria, has also been continued in the 

English translation of the Bible down to the time of Elizabeth, 
where Syria is called Aram, and the Syrians Aramites. ‘The bed 
of Typheus therefore being said by Homer to be in Arima or 
Syria, is in perfect agreement with the account we have of the bed 
of Og. Deut. iii. 11. “For only Og king of Bashan remained 
of the remnant of the giants ; behold his bedstead was a bedstead 
of iron, is it not in Rabbah of the children of Ammon?” which was 
Atram, or Syria, as above: from which it 15 evident that when 
Homer celebrated the war of the giants against the gods, though 
unknown to him, he recorded the transactions of the Jewish leader 


in the land of Canaan. 

The Mythology says, that Hercules and Bacchus made an ex- 
pedition to India; but as we know nothing concerning such an 
expedition by Moses and Joshua to that part ofthe world which we 
now call India, this seems to set aside all that has been said on the 
subject. We shall however easily remove this difficulty by 
proving, that the land of Canaan was anciently called India. 
Vossius says, “ the ancients called all parts eastward of the Medi- 


-terranean sea India.” This appears also from Ovid,* who says, 





* Strabo, |. xiii. 

2 Syria in the original is called O5N, Aram, 2 Kings, vi. 11, and the 
Syrians Aramites, v. 9. 3 Vossius, de Idolat. 1. 1, ¢. 26. 

1 -Ovid. de arte Amandi. 
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“Perseus brought Andromeda from India ;” but Persews did not 
bring his wife Andromeda from modern India, but from Joppa, 
a town in the land of Canaan, according to Strabo.’ Therefore it 
is clear that the expedition, which Hercules and Bacchus are said to 
have made to India, will perfectly agree with the expedition of 
Moses and Joshua to the land of Canaan. 

The place also, where this ancient oriental Hercules is said to 
have fought with the giants, will perfectly agree with the account 
of Joshua and Og. Vossius” proves this battle to have been fought 
in Arabia, near mount Nissi and Serbonis, which also is clear from 
Apollonius: ‘‘ Typhceus came thus to the mountains and Nissian 
field, where he lies overwhelm’d under the waters of Serbonis.” 
The mount Nissi in the Mythology is sacred to Bacchus, originally 
Moses, (as above,) who erected an altar in the Nissian mountain in 
Arabia, which he called Jehovah Nissi. Exod. xvii. 15. It is 
further said that Hercules was fellow-soldier with Bacchus, and 
together with him fought near the mountain Nissi against the 
giants, which exactly answers to Joshua and Moses against Og and 
the Canaanites. 

It is further said in the Mythology, that “the gods with whom 
the giants fought came out of Egypt, and were twelve in number ; 
that Bacchus was commander-in-chief of the whole army, but that 
the direction of the war was under the management of Hercules his 
first general.” Hence it appears that the twelve tribes are described 
as gods; and the war of the Hebrews with the Canaanites, as the 
war of the gods with the giants. Lastly, that the most ancient 
and true Hercules was not an Egyptian, Theban, Cretan, or 
Grecian Hercules, who lived in the time of Rehoboam the son 
of Solomon, but lived long before any of those who were wor- 
shipped as gods of the heathens, is asserted in Lucian, who says, 
(speaking of the Syrian goddess,) ‘ that temple of Hercules, which 
is at Tyre, belongs not to the Theban Hercules,’ which the Greeks 
so much extol, but he that I now speak of is more ancient, called 
the Pheenician Hercules.” Phanicia was a part of the land of 
Canaan, the theatre of the wars of Joshua; therefore as this ancient 
Phoenician Hercules lived before those who were worshipped as 
gods by the heathens, and as the above circumstances both as to 
time and place will apply to no one but Joshua, who was prior to 
them all ; it follows that the true Hercules was Joshua, who lived 
near 500 years before the Theban Hercules, the most ancient Her- 
cules of the heathens. Consequently those acts recorded of him, 


which are found in the Bible, have been taken from it by the 
compilers of the Mythology. 


NT A ἣᾶὔἾὃὕτὕἅ5....ὕ.--- 


* Strabo, l,i. * Voss, de Idolat. 1. i. c. 26, 
3 Who was the oldest Hercules of the heathens. 
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Having thus ascertained who the true Jupiter, Bacchus, Mercury, 
and Hercules were, and as these were the greatest and most 
powerful of the gods of the heathens, I shall quit this subject (for 
the lesser gods, though they be numerous, must necessarily share 
the fate of their leaders) ; and endeavour to prove by undeniable 
evidence that among the Pheenicians, Sanchoniatbon and Mochus, 
who lived 200 years before the time of David; also the ancient 
philosophers, historians, and poets, down to the time of Plato, 400 
years before Christ, had a great part of their information concerning 
divine subjects from the books of Moses. 

That the ancient part of the Bible was the fountain from which 
the Egyptians, Pheenicians and Grecians drew their theology, is 
preved in the Chronicon of the laborious and learned Eusebius, 
who searched the libraries of the historians and philosophers of 
Pheenice, Egypt, and Greece. He has shown by the testimony of 
their authentic memorials that the books of Moses were prior to 
the origin of the most remote pagan antiquity. 

It appears that the most ancient tradition among all nations is 
consistent with the relation of Moses,* for the Phenician descrip- 
tion of the creation of the world nearly agrees with that of the 
venerable penman, as it is translated by Philo Biblius from San- 
choniathon the Phoenician historian, and preserved by Eusebius.* 
The words of Sanchoniathon are: ‘‘ The foundation of the universe 
was a dark air, or the breath of a dark air, and a dismal chaos 
covered with thick darkness; but when this spirit or breath 
placed its desire or love on these first principles, and a mixture 
was produced, this conjunction was called love. This was the 
beginning of the creation of all things; but the breath or spirit was 
not created.” Numenius,*? cited by Porphyry, about the nymphs’ 
den, affirms, it was said by the prophet, (meaning Moses,) that the 
spirit of God was moved upon the waters. Linus,* who lived a 
jong time before Hesiod or Homer, respecting the chaos, informs 
us, as he was himself taught: ‘‘ In the beginning all things were 
contused.” It is also said in the Phenician Theology that ‘the 
earth was illuminated with light, whence came the sun and 
moon. Anaxagoras says, “ All things were blended together till 
the divine mind separated them.” MHesied, who was older than 
Homer, almost literally follows the text of Moses: he says in his 
Theogonia : 

Ἤτοι μὲν πρώτιστα Χάος yéver, αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 
Lait’ εὐρύστ ερνγος, πάντων ἕδος ἀσφαλὲς αἰεὶ 
᾿Αθανάτων, οἵ ἔχουσι κάρη νιφοέντος Ὀλύμπου, 
Τάρταρά T ἠερόεντα μυχῷ χθονὸς εὐρνοδείης, 
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Ἔκ Χάεος δ᾽ "Ερεβός re, μέλαινά τε Νὺξ ἐγένοντο. 
Νυκτὸς δ᾽ air Αἰθήρ τε καὶ Ἡμέρη ἐξεγένοντο, 
Ods τέκε κυσσαμένη, ᾿ὡρέβει Φιλύτητι μιγεῖσα. 
Thales, whom Herodotus and Leander assert to have been originally 
a Pheenician, says, “that darkness was before the light.” This is 
also expressed in the verses of Orpheus : 
“1 sing the night, parent of men and gods.” 
Aristophanes says: 
«« Chaos and Night, the first of all, take place, 
Dark Erebus, and cloomy Tartarus, 
No Earth, no Air, until the God of Love, 
(When Time began,) who with his golden wings 
In mighty whirlwinds flew, temp’ring black chaos, 
Produced mankind, and brought them into light.” 
All this is in perfect. agreement with the description that Moses 
gives of the evening in Genesis. 
Virgil, in the 6th book of his Hneid, says : 
““ Principio ceelum ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque astra, 
Spiritus intus alit,” &e. 
Ovid also, in the first book of his Metamorphoses, closely follows 
the text of Moses: 
** Ante, mare et tellus, et, quod tegit omnia, celum, 
Unus erat toto Nature vultus in orbe, 
Quem dixere chaos; rudis indigestaque moles ; 
Nec quicquam, nisi pondus iners ; congestaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum. 
Nullus adhuc mundo prebebat lumina Titan ; 
Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Pheebe ; 
Nec cireumfuso pendebat in aére tellus 
Ponderibus librata suis: nec brachia longo 
Margine terrarum porrexerat Ampbitrite. 
Quaque fuit tellus, illic et pontus et aér: 
Sic erat instabilis tellus, innabilis unda, 
Lucis egens aér: nulli sua forma manebat. 
Obstabatque aliis aliud : quia corpore in uno 
Frigida pugnaban t calidis, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus. 
Hanc Deus et melior litem Natura diremit: 
Nam ceelo terr ras, et terris abscidit undas, 
Et liquidum spisso secrevit ab aére ceelum. 
Eurus ad Auroram, Nabathzaque regna recessit, 
Persidaque, et radiis juga subdita matutinis. 
Vesper et occiduo que littora Sole tepescunt, 
Proxima sunt Zephyro: Scythiam Septemque triotem 
Horrifer invasit Boreas ; contraria tellus 
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Nubibus assiduis, pinvioque madescit ab Austro. 

τὴν Hee super imposuit liquidum et gravitate carentem 
| AEthera, nec quicquam terrene facis habentem, 
Vix ea limitibus dissepserat omnia certis ; 
Cum, qu pressa diu massa latuere sub illa, <2 
| Sidera cceperunt toto effervescere ccelo.’ 

Neu regio foret ulla suis animantibus orba, 

Astra tenent celeste solum, formeque Deorum : 

Cesserunt nitidis habitandz piscibus unde : 

Terra feras cepit: volucres agitabilis aér. 

Sanetius his animal, mentisque capacius alte 

Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cetera posset. 

Natus homo est: sive hune divino semine fecit 

Ile opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo: 

Sive recens tellus, seductaque nuper ab alto 

/Ethere, cognati retinebat semina ceeli. 

Quam satus Iapeto, mixtam fluvialibus undis, 

Finxit in efigiem moderantum cuncta Deorum.” 
It is said, Gen. ii. 8, ‘‘ The Lord formed man out of the dust 
| of the ground.” Agreeably to this is that of Sanchoniathon, ac- 
cording to the version of Philo Biblius: ‘‘ One sprung from the 
| earth.” And Plato, in imitation of Moses, says: ‘‘’The orginal* 
| of men was extracted out of the earth.” Also Hesiod, in his” ἔργα 
| καὶ Ἡμέραι : 
| Ἥφαιστον δ᾽ ἐκέλευσε περικλυτὸν ὅττι τάχιστα 

Tatar ὕδει φύρειν, ἐν δ᾽ ἀνθρώπον θέμεν αὐδὴν, κι τ. λ. 

And Homer ’AXN ὑμεῖς μὲν πάντες ὕδωρ καὶ γαῖα γένοισθε." 
| The derivation of the soul is thus explained by Moses, Gen. 
ii. 7. ‘*And breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
| became a living soul.” The same is almost literally expressed by 
| Sanchoniathon:* “ Kalphijah, the voice of God’s breath.” Or- 
Ἷ pheus nearly expresses himself in the same manner :* “ Man was. 
| framed by God himself out of the earth, and received from him a 
j rational 500}. And in his poem “De Verbo Sacro,” speaking of 
i God, he says: ‘‘ None hath ever seen God, but a certain man de- 
} scended of the Chaldean blood.” Add to this, that of Porphyry, 
who informs us that ‘‘ Sanchoniathon® gave an account of persons 
4 and places, the first origin of the universe, the chaos, &c. con- 
formably to that of Moses; and that he extracted his account 
partly out of the annals of the cities, and partly out of the 
book reserved in the temple, which he received from Jeromba- 
‘\lus, priest of the great God Jao.” That this great God Jao 
ks the same with Jehovah, appears from many parts of Diodo- 
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| * Philo Bib. in Boch. Can. 1. ii. ful. 784. 5 Plato de Repub. 1. iii. fol. 414. 
|; 31). H.99. 1 Philo Bib. * Euseb. ex Tim. Chronographo. 
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rus Siculus, who says that ‘‘ Moses, among the Jews, owned 
the God of Heaven called Jao, as the author of his laws.” Thus it 
is clear from the united testimonies of the most ancient writers, 
that Sanchoniathon, who lived about 250 years after the time of 
Moses, extrat.‘ed from the books of Moses a great part of the Phe- 
nician Theology. 

Strabo, in his 16th book, mentions Moses, and is of opinion that 
he was an Egyptian priest, which he had from the Egyptian 
writers, as appears in Josephus. Pliny’ also speaks of Moses ; and 
Juvenal says : 

« Judaicum ediscunt et servant ac metuunt jus, 
Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses.” * 

Hermippus, in the life of Pythagoras, quoted by Josephus? 
against Appion, observes, “" These things he said and did, imitating 
the opinion of the Jews and Thracians, and transferring them to 
himself, for truly this man took many things into his own philo- 
sophy, from the Jewish laws.” Some suppose that as the 
Bible was not translated into the Greek language in the time of 
Pythagoras and Plato, the theology of the Jews could not be 
known to the Greeks; but as Pythagoras travelled into Judea for 
the purpose of acquiring knowledge, there can be no doubt that he 
learnt the Hebrew language: and Aristobulus, who lived in the 
time of the Maccabees, writes to Ptolemy Philometer, king of 
Egypt, and affirms that the Pentateuch was translated into the 
Greek before the time of Alexander the Great, and that it came to 
the hands of Pythagoras and Plato, which is thus confirmed. 
Plato travelled over all Egypt, and acknowledges that the Greeks 
received their most valuable learning from the Pheenicians and 
Hebrews.*+ From them, and in particular from Moses, he has 
borrowed so largely, that Numenius, the Pythagorean, styles him 
“ Mosen Attica lingua loquentem.” Moses describes the perfect 
state of man, Gen. 1. 27, God created man in his own image; 
this description of the creation of man in the image of God is 
also mentioned by profane writers. Plato says, ‘‘ In the days of 
old there florished in the first men a divine particle of οὐ." 
He also adds, “ they did not converse with men only, but with 
beasts,” which is the same as the Mosaic account of Eve and the 
serpent. He also speaks of the state of man in paradise: ‘‘ Saturn 
therefore reigning, mankind enjoyed their vigor immediately after 
man was produced out of the earth; whence this age was truly 
golden.” He also speaks agreeably to the text of Moses con- 
cerning the fall of man from the Adamie state. After discoursing 


ere) 


* Book xxx. c. 1. * Sat. xiv. 101. 3 Book ii. 
4 Plato in Cratylo, p. 426. and Bochart Phaleg. Liv. c. 28. 
Critias, fol. 106. 
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on the divine nature, which flourished in men in the golden age, he 
says,” “ This divine nature being at last contempered with the 
mortal or sensual part in man, the human inclination or custom 
prevailed, even to the pestilential infection and ruin of mankind, 
and from this fountain all evils rushed in upon men.” Eumenius, 
of the first authority among the Pythagoreans, says, that ‘* Plato 
stole out of the writings of Moses, whatever he had of God and 
the universe.” This agrees with Clemens Alexandrinus, who, 
speaking of Plato, says,* ‘‘ But as for laws, whatever are true, as 
also the opinion of God, these things were conveyed to him from 
the Hebrews.” Hence it appears that Plato, as well as the 
ancients before him, bad their information respecting the origin of 
the world and man, the purity of the Adamic state and depart- 
ure from it, out of the books of Moses. 

Another argument for the undoubted antiquity of the writings 
of Moses, and which no other writings however ancient can claim, 
is, that the Greeks, from whom the western nations derived their 
learning, own that they had their letters from Pheenicia, which 
Have the same order, name, and shape, as the Syriac or Hebrew.? 
Herodotus, in his Verpsichore, says, that “ the lonians learned their 
letters of the Phoenicians, and used them with very little variation ; 
which letters were afterward called Pheenician.” He also calls them 
“© the Pheenician letters of Cadmus,” because Cadmus, a Pheni- 
cian, first brought them into Greece. And Callimachus says, 
“Cadmus, from whom the Greeks derive their written books.” * 
Plutarch calls them Pheenician letters, in his rxth book, where 
he says, that “ Alpha, in the Phenician or Hebrew language, 
signifies an Ox.” Eupolemus, in his book of the Kings of the Jews, 
says, ‘* Moses was the first, a wise man, who delivered letters to 
the Jews, and the Pheenicians received them from the Jews.” That 
is, the ancient language of the Jews and Pheenicians was the 
same. Thus Lucian, ‘‘ he spake some words like the Hebrew or 
Pheenician.” See also the learned men, who have written on this 
subject, as Scaliger’s Diatribe on the Eusebian Year; the first 
book, chap. 10. of Gerrard Vossius’s Grammar; Bochart, in his 
Canaan ; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. book the 1st; and Euse- 
bius’s Gospel Preparation, book tle 10th, chap. 5. 

Diodorus Siculus® says, that ‘‘ Moses was the first of all legis- 
lators who, according to that ancient institution of life, which was 
in Egypt, persuaded the people to use written laws.” And it also 
appears that the most ancient Attic laws, from whence the 
Roman were afterwards taken, owe their origin to the laws of 
Moses. A few instances of this may for the present suffice, In 





* Critias, fol. 106. > In Admonitione ad Gentes. 
3 Grot. book 1. sec, 16. 4 Grot. 5 Diod. Biblio. 1. 1. 
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the law, which Sopater recites, ‘‘ Let him that is next akin possess 
the heiress :” which is thus explained by Terence, ‘‘ There is a law 
by which widows ought to be married to the next kinsman; and 
the same law obliges these kinsmen to marry them.” Also the 
feast in which they carried clusters of grapes, taken from the feast 
of Tabernacles. The law that the high priest should marry none 
but a virgin, and his countrywoman. ‘That next after sisters, kins- 
men by the father’s side should inherit, &c. ΄ 

Plato, in his Minos, speaks of the lawgivers of Greece, and 
says, “ they brought laws from Crete into Greece ;” and Serranus. 
informs us, that ‘‘ the Cretans drew their laws from the Jews.” 
This appears to be the truth; for, as the Grecian mythology suc- 
ceeded the Cretan, and as the Cretan was consequent on the Phe- 
nician, it is reasonable to conclude that the knowledge of the 
Pheenician or Hebrew laws, so far superior to all others, would be 
communicated also. ‘That this was the fact is evident; for the 
Lacedemonian code established by Lycurgus, and the Athenian by 
Solon, are, for the most part, substantially the same as the laws of 
Moses. τ 

Now, as by. the unanimous consent of the most ancient historians, 
the Grecians had nothing remaining equal to the antiquity of the 
Pheenician records, written by Sancboniathon ; and as it is proved 
that the Phoenicians received their literature from the Hebrews; it 
is evident that the books cf Moses are far more ancient than the 
origin of the Phoenician, Egyptian, and Grecian antiquities, or the 


genealogies of all their fabulous gods. 
JOHN BELLAMY, 





STANLEI] NOTZ QUZZDAM IN 
CALLIMACHUM. 





No. V.—{Continued from No. xxxvit. p. 56.] 


In Hymn. VI. Eis Δήμητρος κάλαθον. 


Qwanrto die Calathi processio fuit, utexistimo. Inter proceden- 
dum, acclamatuw ἃ mulieribus fuit, χαῖρε, Δήμητερ. Erat verd Calathi 
representatio, quo Proserpina flores lectos posuerat. Clemens me- 
minit in Protreptico. 

1. τῶ καλάθω.] In Eleusiniis Cereris adhiberi olim solere cistas 
ex Apuleio didici, qui ita Metamorph. wi. Tacila sacra cistarum. 
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¥dem Met. xi. Ferebatur ab alio cista secretorum capax, penitis 
celans operta magnifice religionis. Et Tibull. Eleg. I. i. 
Et levis occultis conscia cista sacris. 

Hance arcam portantes κιστοφόροι appellabantur. B. 

3. βέβαλοι.) Suid. βέβηλος ἀνὴρ, ὁ ἀμύητος καὶ μιαρός. Evjperidys. 
οὐ θέμις βέβηλον ἅπτεσθαι δόμων. 

8. χαμαὶ θασσεῖσθε.] Omnium affectuum vehementior asaultus 
oculos deprimit; unde apud Alcimum 

~—~—— oculos attolle jacentes 
est, animum perculsum erige. Sic de pudibund& Hero Muszus; 
ΤΠαρθενικὴ δ᾽ ἄφθογγος ἐπὶ χθόνα πῆξεν ὀπωπήν. 





Coluthus :-Ἢ δ᾽ ἐρόεσσαν ἐπὶ χθόνα πῆξεν ὀπωπήν. 
Ovid. Erubui, gremioque pudor dejecit ocellos. 
Stat. Theb. iv. de Ira. [lle ad humum pallens unde et 
Achilles Tat. Ἰδὼν οὖν καὶ γνωρίσας ἔφριξα, καὶ ἔβλεπον εἰς γῆν, κι T As, 
Virg. En. vi. Illa solo, ἃς. " 

5. κατεχεύατο xairav.] Non que perfudit (ut male vertit Friseh- 
linus) sed potits que effudit seu diffudit capillos, ut Stephanus 
recté ad hunc locum: sed quod subjecit ‘‘ hae dicta esse a Callix 
macho de puellis, que passis seu sparsis capillis calathum seque- 
bantur,” minds recté. Satis enim notum est apud Grecos meretri- 
cibus esse proprium comam alere ac promittere. Ergo cim Non- 
nus de Maria Magdalend 





ἀπεμάξατο μαχλάδι χαίτῃ, 





dixerit, TH τῆς αὐτῆς τῆς μαχλάδος voluit. 

At quis non miretur hee Frischlinum minds quam et ipsum 
Vulcanium latuisse, qui adeo infeliciter hc interpretatus est ut me 
ejus valdé misereat? S. 

Sed ad hoc videndus est clariss. Blomfield in loc. Et Kust. ad 
Aristoph. p. 222. 

6. πτύωμες.] Que abominamur atque execramur, in ea despi- 
cimus. Oppian. Hal. 111. 274. 


—- 





ἀπὸ δ᾽ ἔπτυσαν, ἐχθήραντες 
Καὶ κομιδὴν καὶ χῶρον ὀλέθριον ---- 

et Cyneg. 1. 255. ἀπόπτυστος θάλαμος, 1. 6. execrandus.. Sic 6: 
mosthenes Ilepi Στεφάνου adversarium suum Hschinem vocat κατάς- 
πτυστον. B. 

12. ov mies, οὔτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ édes.] Unde νήστειρα dicitur Nicandro in 
Alexipharm., ubi Schol. τῆς Περσεφόνης ἁρπαγείσης ὑπὸ τοῦ UAots 
TWYOS, ἣ μήτηρ αὐτῆς ἡ Δηὼ περιέρχετο νῆστις ξητοῦσα αὐτήν. 
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13. apyvpodivay.] Sic Apuleius Metam. iv. fons emovebat undas 
argenteas. 

Oppian. Cyneg. ii. 
et Hal. i. ἀργύρεοι ποταμοὶ 

Sic noster in Jov. 10, Erymanthum vocat λευκότατον ποταμῶν; 
et infra habet ἀλέκτρινον ὕδωρ. 

16. Καλλιχόρῳ.] Putei Callichori, ubi consedisse Ceres com- 
memoratur, meminit etiam Nicander in Theriacis. 

98. ἐν πίτυς, κατ. .] Meliore consilio Robur esse fecit Ovidius 
quam Populum noster. Est enim sterilis nec quicquam ad Cererem 
neque inter se illa conveniunt, que hic memorantur. Quis 
enim terrarum locus unus pyrum fert cum ulmo et pinu et populo? 
Scalig. Poet. V. viii. 5. 

62. ἀναγκαίᾳ.] Kara παραγωγὴν pro’Avayen. Oppianus sexies 
eo utitur. 

Callim n Del. 122.—’"Avayxain μεγάλη θεός. 

Hom. Hl. et Odyss.—’Avayxain yap ἐπείγει. 





ἄργυρον ὕδωρ 





τουτέστι, διαφανεῖς, λαμπροὶ, διαυγεῖξ, 





Herod. μάλιστα ἀναγκαίην φασὶν εἶναι, τὸν ὀφείλοντα καί τι ψεῦ- 
δος λέγειν. loquitur de Persis, lib. i. 138. 

Sic noster in ον. 63. ἰσαίῃ pro ἴσῃ. B. 

102. BovPpworts.] βούβρωστις, ait Suidas, ὁ μέγας λιμός. εἴρη- 
tat δ᾽ ὅτι βοῦς λυμαίνεται, καὶ τὰς βοῦς βρῶσιν ποιεῖ, Nuge, o Suida. 
Imo ἐκ βον intendendi particuld et βρῶσις potius est. Similia nomi- 
na sunt βούπεινα, i μεγάλη πεῖνα" βούλιμος, ἡ ἐπιτεταμένη λιμός" 
βούθοινη, 1. 6. μεγάλη θοίνη" βουβὼν, οἷον μεγάλως βαίνων εἰς οἴδημα, 
Sic bucera secla apud Lucret. i.e. magnis cornibus predita. Sic 
βουλιμιᾷν, βουλιμώττειν, ὅς. omnia ἀπὸ τοῦ βου ἐπιῤῥήματος, ὅπερ 
ἐπιτἀσεώς ἐστι δηλωτικόν. Sic improbam ventris rabiem dixit Virg. 
FEn. ii. et rabiem edendi,' Hn. ix. Juv. Sat. xv. vacui ventris furo- 
rem; Ovid. Met. viii. ardorem edendi, et alti voraginem ventris. 
Porrd quod nomen hic substantive usurpavit Callimachus, eo ΟΡ. 
pianus adjective usus est. Hal. ii. 208. 

ΔΛύσσαν ἀεὶ βούβρωστιν ἀναιδέϊ γαστρὶ φυλάσσει. 
Hanc famem caninam veteres Latini furcillam, curcillam, et oppilae 
ginem dixére, ut est apud Isidorum de Bulimiz eausis et remediis. 

114. ἐνὶ τριόδοισι.) Proverb. In triviis dictitatum (vid. Erasm. 
Adag.) quo et Muszus utitur ; 





ἐν δὲ σιωπῇ 
Ἔργον ὅπερ τελέει τις ἐνὶ τριόδοισιν ἀκούει. 


* Applicetur ad χαλεπὸς, ἄγριος, αἴθων λιμὸς in hoc bymno. 
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et quod Cicero pro Misena usurpat, ew trivio arripere convicium. 

Virg. Ecl. iii— Non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas, §c. 

Apul. Met. lib. i. Qualia solent fortune deterrime stipes in tri- 
viis erogare: ad quem loc. vid. Beroald. In triviis autem potissi- 
mum mendici stabulantur, utpote locis frequentioribus. 

115. αἰτίξων ἀκόλως.] Heliod. ii. Kat ἐμοὶ δοκεῖτε τοιοῖδε ὄντες, 
οὐκ ἀκόλους, GAN ἄορας καὶ λέβητας αἰτίξειν. (vid. Bourdel. in loc.) 

Hom, Od. p. 222. αἰτίξων ἀκόλους, οὐκ dopas οὐδὲ λέβητας. 

"Ακολοι sunt proprie ψωμοὶ ἡ τροφὴ, quam magistri vocant ἔνθεσιν, 
que circa Prytaneum mendicantibus solebat erogari. 

AiriZew apud Greeos, ut passim apud Demosth. acceptione qua 
rogare apud Latinos sc. ‘mendicare ;’ ut apud Catull., Mart., 
Juvenalem, ἅς. 5. 

124. ἀπεδίλωτοι. Oppianus Cyneg. i. de Venatoribus, 
γυμνοῖσι δε ποσσὶν ὁδεύειν. 

Hos infra vocat iv. 369. ἀβλαύτους,; πόδας, Callimachus amed:- 
λώτους : Theocritus, Id. viii. ἀναλίπους. Sic Nicolaus apud Stob. 
xlii. περὶ νόμων καὶ ἐθῶν scribit, Κρητῶν παῖδας ἀνυποδήτους κατα- 
γύειν θῆρας καὶ δρόμους ἀνάντεις. Callimachus Diane tribuit ἐνδρομί- 
δας. (In Dian. 16.) Rittersh. 

133. δωσεῖ πάντ᾽. Diodorus, lib.i. Terram Dimitera a Grecis 
appellatam tradit, quoniam omnium sit mater, tanquam si particula 
superfluat. Melius Plato, qui ait Cererem Graecos appellare Δημή- 
τερα, quasi διδοῦσα μήτηρ sit, hoc est, exhibens mater. B. 

137. ἀμάσῃ.] Prima in ἄμωμαι anceps est. Hic enim corripitur. 
Apud Oppianum vero Cyneg. ii. 56. Kai ἄμωνται ποσὶ γαῖα», et i. 
ad fin. ἄμητος producitur, B. 

138. μέγα κρείοισα θεάων. Mirum cuidam docto videtur eam 
Divam omnibus ceteris anteponi, et Reginam quidem Dearum per- 
hiberi. Ego vero mirum hoc prorsus non habeo: nam cum ex 
utilitate generis humani deorum dearumque honores et dignitates 
prisci metirentur, nemini sane dive: major honos dandus erat quam 
isti, cujus beneficio panis communi bono acquisitus est. Nec 
solum hoc Callimachus, sed et alii Graci poete celebres : 

Hesiod.—Anjijz.jp μὲν πλοῦτον ἐγείνατο dia θεάων, 





et Eurip. Pheeniss.—Anpjrnp θεὰ ἁπάντων ἄνασσα. 8, 


In 


Βλαῦται, βλαῦδες, βλαυτία solew. βλαέτη, εἶδος ὑποδήματος. Suid. Faypous. B. 
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Literary Yntelligence, 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Srernens’ Greek Tuesaurus, No. IX.—(including two 
Nos. of the Glossary.) Price 1/. 5s., 1. p. 2/. 12s. 6d., which 
will soon be raised to 1/. 7s. and 2/. 15s. ‘Total subscription 
1086. No more are printed. , : 

To this No. is prefixed an Advertisentent, which we subjoin, 
p. 169. 

*,* A few days after the publication of this Number, a most 
extraordinary article, professing to be a review of the four first 
Numbers, appeared in the Quarterly Review. We think our- 
selves particularly called on to notice this article, because the 
hostility of the Reviewer arose from some criticisms, which 
appeared in this Journal. He, and a learned friend of his, en- 
gaged in similar classical and editorial pursuits, had been among 
the earliest subscribers to the Thesaurus, and had expressed their 
approbation of the undertaking. But, before the appearance of 
the first Number, these unfortunate criticisms, which proved, but 
without the least asperity, that these two learned critics were not 
absolutely infallible, were inserted in the Classical Journal. 
The first symptom of their resentment was the establishment of a 
rival periodical publication, So far was the Printer of the Journal 
from feeling the least vexation on this subject, that he adver- 
tised and encouraged the work, thinking that each might pro- 
mote the interest of the other; and the sale of the Journal ac- 
cordingly rose after the publication of the other work. An early 
opportunity, however, was seized by these gentlemen of exer- 
cising much severity on some typographical imaccuracies in an 
article in the Journal, which had been left to the correction of 
the author, and which proved that the best writers are frequently 
the worst correctors of the press." 

This was not all. The Printer of the Classical Journal, who 
is well known to have rested his fortune on the success of the 
Thesaurus, was doomed to destruction, as far as tt could be 
effected by the hostility of those gentlemen. They not only re- 
fused to receive the first Number, but they engaged in a, pretty 


ee EL a ET EE -- 


τ It is a curious fact that one of the objections of our opponent was to 
Mytilene for Mitylene ; and that afterwards the Critic corrected in his 
own work Mitylene into Mytilene. 
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active canvass to check the increase of the list of Subscribers. 
iivery engine of torture was applied to decry the honest labors 
of the Printer, until the coup dé grave was given by the article 
in the Quarterly Review, which we lament has introduced an 
attack so eminently fraught with mala mens, malus animus. 

Tt is but seldom that a Printer can control the writings of the 
authors or editors of a publication; but we can witness that the 
Printer of the Classical Journal has on all occasions recom- 
mended moderation and candor. We have indeed proved our 
willingness to be actuated by the same spirit; we have often 
softened, and sometimes rejected, some critical articles tending to 
prove the fallibility of the Reviewer himself; we have particularly 
hitherto declined the insertion of a certain foreign Review, which 
we were desired to make known to the English scholar. As a 
proof of our conciliatory spirit, we need only refer to our notice 
ie Greek Grammar, in No, xxx1x, p. 214.3 but 
alas! 


Ἡ χάρις ἀλλάξαι τὴν φύσιν οὐ δύναται. 


Thus far on the real cause of an article, the spirit of which 
fas been understood by all candid and impartial readers. On 
the article itself we shall say little, because the only part of it, 
which has a semblance of plausibility, is completely answered 
by the Advertisement prefixed to the last No. of the Thesaurus; 
so that our readers will form a judgment of the Reviewer’s cal- 
culation of the 200 Numbers or 50 Volumes, and of 200, 400, 
and 250 and 500 guineas. He might have given credit to the 
Editors for some little knowledge of the Rule of Three, and of 
arithmetical progression. If they were destitute of that know- 
ledge, they would have been instructed by Professor Hermann, 
who had warned them of the possible extent of their plan. But 
the Professor wrote with the candor of a critic, the feeling of 
an author, and the liberality of a gentleman; and for this, in- 
deed, he has fallen under the lash of the Reviewer, who loves to 
scatter firebrands on every side, from which the character and 
fortune of the Editors may receive an injury: ef si non aliqua 
nocuisset, mortuus esset. "To him may be applied, with a slight 
variation, what he is pleased to say of the illustrious Professor : 
“ he has intermixed a few trivial commendations, extorted from 
him by a sense of decency, amongst several pages of the most 
fuisome and unsupported (although we doubt not, unbought) 
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abuse.”* But his praise is more than qualified by a propor= 
tionate quantity of censure. This breaks out on every occasion. 
After acknowledging the utility of Dr. Valpy’s Grammar, he 
gives the preference to the ‘ more copious and elaborate per- 
formance ot Matthie.” Of the latter we have spoken in terms 
of high panegyric; but we may ask the Reviewer whether his 
commendation is as impartial and disinterested as ours ? 

We have reason to believe, that the Editors never intended to 
carry their collateral criticisms and disquisitions beyond the letter 
A; but to establish a set of principles, to which they might 
refer in the subsequent part of the work. They are censured by 
the Reviewer for not delaying the commencement of it; but, had 
he seen a tenth part of the complaints, which were made of 
their delay, he would at beast have been convinced of the neces- 
sity of publishing a Number, although of preliminary matter. 
His principal cause of condemnation is the size of the work ; 
and yet he, with the inconsistency, into which illiberality floun- 
ders at every step, sneers at-the abbreviations, which tend to 
diminish that size. He cannot have forgotten his advice to the 
Editors before they had incurred his resentment. 

in undertaking a work of such important consequences, the 
Editors relied on the favor and generosity of those, whose pa- 
tronage they solicited, and in which they have not been deceived. 
Had they, however, imagined a possibility of encountering 
much opposition from such a spirit, as animates the Reviewer, 
we think they would have paused before they embarked on an 
ocean, where they were likely to meet with such hidden rocks 
and shifting sands,? 

Sed manum de tabula. We refer our readers to an article in 
the former part of this Number, written by a scholar not 
inferior in any respect to the Reviewer ; and to a fuller answer, 


SS Spe 


_* This insinuation it is not easy to meet in a suitable stile of indigna- 
tion. Of the same nature are several of the Reviewer’s other sarcasms, 
particularly the “ suspicion” expressed by him that “the deceased sub- 
scribers” are those who “took the alarm, and declined having any thing 
further to do with the work.” From his present state of intemperate irri- 
tation we might appeal to his future calm, conscientious reflection, were 
we not convinced of the truth of the remark of the great historian, Pro- 
prium est humani generis odisse quem laseris. 

* If the Reviewer will turn to No. VIII. of this Journal, he will 
find the observations of the learned Chancellor of Oxford, Lord 
GRENVILLE, and of another writer, signed H., which in themselves were 
almost sufficient to assure the Editors of unconditional patronage and 
support, 
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which will soon be published, in reply to the particular obser- 
vations of the Diatribe. . 

One word we may be permitted to add. We entertain as 
high an admiration of Porson, as any member of his illustrious 
College. Of that, indeed, our readers must be convinced, when 
they recollect how many of that great Critic’s articles we have 
inserted in this Journal. More we have still to produce, for it 15 


“ our plan, 
To lose no part of that immortal man.” 


The Advertisement to No. IX. is as follows :— 


The Attention of the Subscribers to the new Edition of H. 
STEPHENS’ GREEK THEsAuRus is particularly called to 
the following Advertisement, announcing the Plan, on which 
the Editors intend for the future to publish the Work. 


ALTHOUGH many of the Subscribers in this Country, and some 
of those on the Continent, have given their approbation of the 
Plan, on which the Editors have hitherto been acting, with the 
increase, which has been the necessary result of so large an acces- 
sion of the most valuable contributions ; yet, as it would swell the 
Work to too great an extent, and require too much time for its 
completion, the Editors have felt it a duty to narrow their plan 
within more practicable limits, by referring only to passages instead 
of quoting them at length, in order to retain that general confidence, 
which the Subscribers have so generously reposed in them. 

Indeed, without general confidence it would be vain to attempt 
a work of such magnitude. For a difference of opinion as to the 
best plan of editing it must ever necessarily exist among Scholars ; 
and the situation, in which the Editors stand, from the peculiar na- 
ture of the work, and the pecuniary interests, which are involved in 
it, precludes the possibility of continuing that hitherto pursued, 
however useful or excellent in itself. That the Editors have been 
supported in a deviation from their original plan, they need only 
observe, that not eight’ out of 1086 Subscribers have declined to 
continue the work. The Editors have, however, the satisfaction 
to add, that since the publication of No. I., they have received 
upwards of 130 additional names, at the advanced prices of 23s. 
and 25s., for the Copies of deceased Subscribers. ‘lhe slow pro- 
gress of the work, indeed, has been a subject of lamentation to 





* Most of these resigned, as the Editors were assured, in consequence 
of a defalcatiun in their resources. 
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others, and doss to themselves, but the present arrangements must 
insure a more frequent publication, and will therefore be more 
satisfactory to the Subscribers. Indeed the whole is confidently 
expected to be completed withir six years. 

The contracted Plan, which the Editors, on due consideration, 
and with able advice, here announce as that alone, by which their 
future proceedings will be regulated, has been already brought into 
actual practice in the last half of the No. now published, as will be 
seen by the relative quantities of the old and new matter, which it 
contains. The Vith No. commenced with the 89th page, and ter- 
minated at the 127th, thus containing only 38 pp. of the original, 
exclusive of the incorporations of passages from H. Stephens’ In- 
dex-Volume. But the present No. begins with p. 127, terminates 
at p. 251, and therefore contains 124 pp. of the original, exclusive 
ef incorporations from the Index, many of which are very loug. 

The Editors, on the new Plan, will of course employ all their 
ptesent MS. resources, and such as they may hereafter procure. 
But in the new matter it is their intention for the future wholly to 
abstain from extraneous criticism of every kind, to employ no 
quotations from any books of criticism, to indulge in no lengthened 
discussion on any word, and generally to content themselves with 
mere reference to ancient authors, instead of making quotations 
from them to vindicate the explanations, which they may give of 
the words introduced. If the Subscribers will turn to the last half 
of the No. now issued, they will see that this intention has already 
been carried into effect, and that the shortest possible mode of 
referring to books, of which the titles are long, is now followed. 
The Editors will be glad to adopt any suggestions, which the 
Subscribers may be able to offer for economising room still further. 

One great advantage will result from the adoption of the plan, 
on which the Editors henceforth propose to act, that the Subseri- 
bers will have no difficulty in distinguishing the matter of H. 
Stephens from that furnished by the Editors themselves, because 
the former will always be given entire, and the latter always sub- 
joined and placed within brackets. 

The Editors, on the Plan of referring only, and not quoting, 


have made a minute and accurate calculation, from which they | _ 


find that the Work will not exceed 39 Nos.; but they feel 
assured, that, when it is considered that the OLD EDITION could 
not, at the commencement of their undertaking, be obtained 
under 75 guineas, it will be allowed that the new Edition, 
with its great and various improvements and additions, is by 
no means expensive at 39.—A moment's reflection will show 
that it was impracticable, with all such improvements and addi- 
tions, as have been introduced into their plan since their original 
Prospectus was issued, to print the work within that precise num- 
ber of Parts, which was then contemplated as sufficient. 
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The Editors have made their calculation from the following 
statement of the pages, i. e. columns of the old work, which will 
be as obvious to every Subscriber, as it is to themselves : 


Nos. Cols. 
Numbers already printed : : . . . 9 
in Vol. I. of old edition are 1946 pp. i. 6. columns, of 
which are printed 251, leaving to be printed 3 1695 
Vol. IT. contains : 8 - Ἶ . 1712 
1Π|. : 3 : : . 1189 
IV. ° . Ξ . . 5 834 
V. contains 1958, of which 308 are printed, 
leaving - : . . 1650 
VI. contains 913 pp.—1826 columns, of which 
are printed 666 pp.—1332 columns, leaving 
to be printed - : : 492 
Labbe’s Glossaries contain 988 columns, of which - 
908 are printed, leaving to be printed 5 ὃ 80 
Total columns 8204 
$254 columns by 400, which each future No. on an 
average will contain, leave - 20 254 


On which 20 Nos. the new matter will be less than 
one-third, according to their future plan, but say: . 7 9 
N.B. In this are included the incorporations from 
Scott’s Appendix to the Thesaurus. 


Lexicon Vocum Peregrinarum Ξ 3 . 1 0 
Index—allowing for new matter, as the old matter is 
calculated in Vol. V. above . . . . 1 146 





Total Nos. ᾿ 39 0 


It is presumed, that this total of Nos., though beyond what was 
originally specified, will not be thought objectionable, when the 
immense accumulations of new matter from Schefer’s Mss. ἄς. 
are considered, as well as the extension of margin, which was gene- 
rally demanded by the Subscribers, and which in reality will nearly 
equal 2 Nos. 

While the Editors are disposed to think that such of the Sub- 
scribers, as are competent to judge of the heavy expenses attend- 
ing this undertaking, are perfectly satisfied with the present limita- 
tion of each No. to 170 pages, or 340 columns, as all which can 
reasonably be expected for the price; yet with the view of mani- 
festing their anxious desire to reduce the work within as few Nos. 
as possible, and thus to render it less expensive, the Editors have 
determined to extend each future No. to 200 pages, or 400 columns. 
This, they trust, will at least remove any impression from the minds 
of their Subscribers, that they are actuated by mercenary motives, 
or capable of taking any advantage of those, who have so gene- 
rously patronised their arduous, and national undertaking. 

The Subscribers may, from seeing the extent of A, by far the 
most prolific letter in the Greek Alphabet, form an erroneous opi- 
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nion of the extent of the new matter. But A in the old work occu- 
pies 628 pages, whereas the whole of B, Γ΄, A, and more than half 
of E, are contained in the same number of pages. Many of the 
new words, particularly the compounds introduced under A, might 
with equal propriety, and with equal conformity toe H. Stephens’s 
practice, have been placed under some other letter. For instance, 
the words ἁβρόβιος, ᾿Αβρογάστης, ἁβρογόος, ἁβρόδαις, ἁβροκόσμητος, 
ἁβρομίτρης, ἁβροπέδιλος, ἁβρόπηνος, ἁβρύπλουτος, ἁβροσταγὴς, ἁβρό- 
σιτος, ἁβροστόλιστος, ἁβρότιμος, ἁ ββροτράπεϑος, ἁβροχαιτήεις, might 
have been placed under βίος, γαστὴρ, γόος, dais, κοσμέω, μίτρα, πέ- 
διλον, πήνη, πλοῦτος, στάξωῳ, σῖτος, τιμὴ, τράπεξα, χαίτη : and as 
the discussion of them occupies five columns, had they been so 
placed, the quantity of matter under A would have been so much 
the less. 

It may be added, that, while the IInd No. appears to contain 
only two columns of the original, it in reality contains several in- 
corporations of words, the discussion of which H. Stephens, for 
reasons, which he has stated, threw into his Index-Volume, besides 
24 pages of H. Stephens’s preliminary matter on A, and through- 
out Jablonskis Glossarium Vocum Agyptiarum, which, with the 
Editors’ Supplement, occupies the remainder of the No., H. Ste- 
phens’s explanations of the /Egyptian words are given from his 
Index. The incorporations in this No., many of which are of con- 
siderable length,’ amount to 205; and in No. III. they amount to 
119. ‘Thus the surprise of many persons at the apparently small 
progress made with the first letter of the alphabet would have en- 
tirely ceased, if they had examined the book, and had not merely 
collated the pages of the old and the new work. The Editors 
would add, thata number of words, wholly omitted by H. Stephens, 
and properly belonging to the other letters of the Greek alphabet, 
have been, for good reasons, in the Nos. already published, inci- 
dentally discussed, partly in the text, and partly in the notes ; and 
Qndly, that for reasons equally good, the Editors have often found 
themselves obliged to enter somewhat fully into the discussion of 
words belonging to other letters, which are not omitted by H. 
Stephens, but will occur in the Thesaurus as they proceed. These 
observations apply only to the Nos. which have been already pub- 
lished. The Editors do not intend for the future to indulge in any 
discussion whatever of words out of their proper places. 





* See the Articles—Aénva, ᾿Αθῆναι, Αἴγυπτος, ᾿Αμάρανθος, “Auuwv, ᾿Ατταγᾶς, 
Bats, Bapis, Buooos, ᾿Ἐγκομβόω, Zatpetw, Zéa, Zntpeiov, Ζώντειον, Θλάσπι; 
᾿ἸἸθύφαλλος, Κάλαϊς, Κάνωβος, Κάνωπον, Κιβώριον, Κίκι, Κιχώριον, Κολοκασία, 
Κόμμι, Κοράλλιον, Κουράλιον, Kodi, Λαβύρινθος, Λωτὸς, Μάννα, Μίσυ, Μύρον, Mu- 
pins, Μύῤῥα, Νάπυ, “OAvpa,“Oputa, Παναθήναια, Τιάπυρος, Σάμψυχον, Σεμίδαλις, 
ἸΣέσελι, Σησάμη, Σίδη, Σινδὼν, Στῖμμι, Συρμαῖα, Τίφη, Ὕσσωπος, Φαλλὺς, Pacis, 
Ψάγδας, Ψίμυθος. 
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The Editors have remarked in a former Advertisement the high 
value, which they, in common with many learned scholars, set on 
Labbe's Glossaries ; and while they are reprinted entire for the 
ready use of those, who have occasion to refer to them only, the 
matter relating to each word is almost uniformly given under that 
word for the ready use of those, who are interested in its discus- 
sion: in so doing the Editors have merely acted on the plan of 
the judicious Ernesti in his Edition of Hederic’s Lexicon, where the 
Glossaries are regularly cited as high authority. 

The Editors uniformly indicate the sources, whence they derive 
their information, whether taken from printed books, or from Ms, 
articles, by subjoining the authors’ names. When no name is 
given, the matter is to be considered as having been collected by 
the researches of the. Editors themselves. 

It has been the Editors’ object to make the Thesaurus not a 
depository of their own particular opinions on certain points of 
Grammar and Lexicography, which would have been the case, 
if in the study of brevity they had omitted all notice of what has 
been said by Grammarians and Lexicographers on the topics under 
discussion, but to record what scholars of every age and coun- 
try have written on matters, on which it would be high presump- 
tion in them to assume the exclusive right of deciding. But the 
Editors have not shrunk from an open avowal of their own 
opinions, whenever they have found themselves qualified to give 
them; and they trust that they have always given them witha sense 
of the imperfection of all human knowledge, and a sincere disposi- 
tion to embrace any other opinions, which have fairer pretensions to 
accuracy and truth. In doubtful cases, the reader is left to form 
his own judgment by comparing what the Editors have transcribed 
from others with what they have said themselves. The Editors 
refer their readers to Dr. Burney’s Preface to the Appendix to Sca- 
pula’s Lexicon, from which they are inclined to believe that this 
part of their plan met with the approbation of that eminent scholar. 

The Editors, aware of the difficulty of reprinting H. Stephens’s 
most valuable Tract on the Attic Dialect with such additions and im- 
provements, as the present state of Greek literature requires, have 
applied to Professor HERMANN for that purpose, whose name is suf- 
ficient to ensure the best possible execution of the work ; and they 
believe that he has already made considerable advances towards it. 
The employment of this illustrious scholar is attended with the fur- 
ther advantages of saving all that time (and no doubt much would 
have been required,) which would have been otherwise consumed 
by the Editors themselves, if the performance of this duty had bees 
left to them, and of securing to the Subscribers a more speedy 
completion of the whole undertaking. 

With the same views of economising time, the Editors have re- 
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quested Professor DAHLER of Strasburg, who was recommended to 
their notice by Professor SCHWEIGHAEUSER as well qualified for 
the undertaking, to complete the Lexicon Vocum peregrinarum in 
Gr. Scriptoribus obviarum, and they have reason to think that the 
remaining portion of it is in a state of forwardness. Many of the 
articles, which now appear in the Index-Vol. of H. Stephens, and 
have so increased its bulk, will be thus placed in regular order 
and in a separate part of the Work, on a plan, which they have 
mentioned in a former Advertisement. 

The new Index will be made with the greatest care, and con- 
structed on the plan recommended by Professor Hermann ; and, as 
it will immediately refer the reader to the words, however inter- 
spersed, all objections to the new Work in this respect will be satis- 
factorily obviated. 

As some of the Subscribers have considered that the quantities of 
words should be marked, the Editors add that it is their intention, 
as they had before declared, to mark the quantities of words in 
the General Index, and they are inclined to think that this plan is 
on some accounts much preferable to that of marking the quanti- 
ties of the words in the Text itself. 

The Editors suppose that the formation of the new Index will of 
itself require at least six months, and, as they are anxious to save _ 
time in every possible way, they design to have it prepared by some 
intelligent and industrious Scholars, so as to be ready for the press 
as soon as the Editors are arrived at the conclusion of 2. 

If any of the Subscribers can suggest other means than those, 
which are above stated, for facilitating the progress of the Work, 
the Editors will be happy to receive their communications. 


DeELPHIN AND VartioruM Cuassics, XIII and XIV. 
Price 1/. 1s. small, and 2/. 2s. large paper. 967 Subscribers, 
large and small. 

If any proof was wanting of the spirit in which the article in 
the Quarterly Review is written, the note on the edition of the 
Latin Classics publishing by the Printer of this Journal, is suffi- 
cient. ‘The Critic is pleased to call the Delphin “‘ the worst edition 
““ of the Latin Classics.” With the least particle of candor, the - 
Reviewer would have asserted, with great accuracy, that the dif- 
ferent authors are edited with a considerable variety of merit. 
It will not be easy to find a work better edited than Virgil is by 
Rueus, a Scholar, a Critic, and an elegant Latin Poet. It is, 
indeed, acknowledged, that some of the Classics are not edited 
with the same degree of ability. . 

But those who have seen the Prospectus of the new edition, 
will know that the text is. not that of the Delphin edition ; that 
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it is the best, which the learning, the researches, and the sagacity 
of the best modern Critics, have produced; that the best 
variorum notes are inserted ; that the fullest bibliographical 
accounts of MSS. and editions are added. he editor 
cannot flatter himself with even the hope of obtaining any 
praise from a Critic so evidently hostile; but he is led to 
regard his individual sentiments as “ the idle wind,” when 
he perceives that he is supported by the suffrages of not less 
than 960 individuals, among whom are many of the first scholars 
of the age. It is indeed a gross libel cn the judgment of so 
many subscribers to suppose they would patronise the worst 
edition, and not very complimentary to the prudence of the 
editor to suppose he would not take sage advice on a point so 
vital to his fame and fortune. 


Testament de Louis XVI, Roide France et de Navarre, avec 
une Traduction Arabe par M. le Bon. Sylvestre de Sacy. Paris. 
Imprimerie Royale. 1820. 


A new edition of the Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists 
‘compared; by Bishop Lavington, one large Vol. 8vo. With 

Notes, Appendix, and an Introduction by the Rev. Rt. Polwhele. 
415. kds. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition now selling for a very 
high price. ‘The author’s principal design 15 to draw a compari- 
son, by way of caution to all Protestants, between the wild and 
pernicious enthusiasms of some of the most eminent saints in 
the Popish communion, and those of the Methodists in our 
country; which latter he calls a set of pretended reformers, ani- 
mated by an enthusiastic and fanatical spirit. 


Juvenal and Persius, from Ruperti’s and Keenig’s texts, ex~ 
purgated, with the Delphin Notes. No interpretatio. pr. 8s. 
bound. Oct. 

At the suggestion of many Schoolmasters) Mr. Valpy has 
published the Delphin School Books on this new plan ; and 
should any difficulty occur in procuring them through the regular 
channel, he will most readily supply them on equal terms, 


Virgil, with English Notes at the end, original, and selected 
from the Delphin and other editions. No interpretatio. Price 


7s. 6d. Third edit. 
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The body of Notes forming the Appendix constitutes an ex- 
cellent commentary upon Virgil; and must prove of peculiar 
benefit to the pupil in clearing up difficulties of the sense or the 
metre. But these explanatory notes are of still farther utility, as 
tending to lead juvenile minds into a train of enquiry that will 
expand their ideas and facilitate their progress in classical litera- 
ture.—The notes of Voss in particular contribute highly to en- 
rich the present impression, because they have been little known 
in this country, and were till now confined to the original Ger- 
man of that learned and acute critic. 


Cornelius Nepos; with English Notes and Questions on the 
plan of Eutropius. By the Rev. C. Bradley. Second ed. 3s. 6d. 


Recherches sur les Langues Tartares, ou Mémoires sur diffe- 
rents Points de la Grammaire et de la Littérature des Mand- 
chous, des Mongols, des Ouigours, et des Tibétains ; par M: 
Abel-Rémusat. tome ler. Paris. Imprimerie Royale. 410. 
1820. 


_De Compositione Tetralogiarum Tragicarum Dissertatio, 
Auctore Godofr. Hermanno, Lipsiz. 1819. 4to. 


Studii di Paleografia e di Bibliografia, Letti in adunanze 
academiche (dal Sign. Barone GiuzeppeVernazza.) Torino. 1818. 


Amedeus Peyron, Torinensis, vir doctiss., Dissertationem me- 
ditatur de Nummis Pheenico-Tarsensibus. 


Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpino, by Charles Kel- 
sall. Embellished with engravings executed in Italy, illustrative 
of the Monuments and Villas of Cicero, and including a Disser- 
tation on his political Conduct. To which is subjoined :—. 


An Excursion from Naples to the isle of Capri; with a chart. 


illustrative of the Villas of Tiberius Casar. Geneva, printed 
for the Author, and sold in London by Mawman, Ludgate-hill. 


This day is published, very handsomely and closely printed 
in Columns, in 4 vols. royal 4to. with complete Indexes, price 
15/. 15s, Athen Oxonienses: the History of all the Writers 
and Bishops, who have had their Education in the University of 
Oxford, from the year 1500, To which is added, Fasti Oxoni- 
enses; or, the Annals of the said University. Tirst written by 
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Anthony A. Wood, M.A. of Merton College; and now very 
considerably augmented, in Text and Notes, by Philip Bliss, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

In the present republication of this valuable body of English 
Biography, (containing upwards of two thousand two hundred 
Lives,) every word of the two former editions has been retained 
with exact fidelity, so that the curious reader is no longer subject 
to the troublesome necessity of collating the book as first pub- 
lished by the author, with the subsequent edition given to the 
world by Bishop Tanner. Besides the text of the two former 
editions, that now offered to the public contains a vast number 
of notes by Bishops Humphreys, Kennet and Tanner, by Sir 
Phillip Sydenham, Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. Baker, Gray, Loveday, 
Macro, Morant, Peck, Wanley, Whalley and Watts, with several 
by the present editor, and many of great value, which have been 
communicated by intelligent persons now living: add to which, 
each volume contains some few new lives of persons whose con- 
nexion with the University had escaped the industrious enquiries 
of the Oxford biographer. 

Subscribers not yet having received all their volumes are re- 

commended to complete their sets without delay, as the publishers 
cannot undertake to supply any separate volume after six months 
has elapsed. ‘The work may be bound either in four, or in five 
volumes, at the option of the purchaser; if the latter mode be 
adopted, the “ Annals of the University” now attached to the 
second and fourth vols. by being placed together, form a fifth 
volume. 
,, Histoire de la ville de Khotan (dans la petite Boukharie), 
tirée des annales de la Chine et traduite du Chinois; suivie de 
Recherches sur la substance minérale que les Chinois nomment 
Pierre de Iu, et sur le Jaspe des Anciens; par M. Abel-Rémusat, 
Professeur de Chinois et de Tartare au Collége Royal, etc. ete. 
Paris. 1820. 8vo. 

De Deo Carmen Rossiacum illustris Derzavini Latinis elegis 
explicuit Stan, Czerski, Canonicus Brest. Grac. et Lat, Liter. 
precept. in Gymn. Vilnensi. Vilne. 1819. 


Table générale des Matiéres, par ordre alphabétique et 
ehronologique, des 12% volumes qui composent la Collection 
compléte du Magasin Encyclopédique ; rédigée par I. B. Sajou, 
Imprimeur. Quatre Volumes in 8yo.: Prix 60 francs. A 
Paris, chez 1. B. Sajou, Imprimeur, Rue de la Harpe, No. 11. 

Pendant 21 ans consécutifs, depuis 1795 jusqu’en 1816, le 
Magasin Encyclopédique fut le dépét ot les Savans Frangais et 
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étrangers sempressérent de consigner toutes les Découvertes 
faites en Europe. Cet ouvrage fut aussi le centre d’une Cor- 
respoudance éminemment utile entre les amis des Lettres et les 
Savans, qui se plurent a l’enrichir de Dissertations et de Mé- 
moires, dont la plupart ne se trouvent point ailleurs, 

Pour faciliter la recherche de toutes les Matiéres traitées dans 
les 122 volumes du Magasin Encyclopédique, il fallait un guide 
sfir, c’est-a-dire, une Table des Matiéres raisonnée. C'est ce 
que vient d’ exécuter M. Sajou, Imprimeur- Editeur de ce Jour- 
nal. Il a consacré trois années a ce travail important, La 
Table, que l’on doit a ses soms et a ses veilles, présente, a la 
fois, par ordre alphabétique et chronologique, l’analyse de toutes 
les Matiéres de cette Collection; Je nom des Auteurs, avec les 
circonstances qui concernent leur personne et Jeurs Ouvrages 5 
‘les Découvertes de tous genres, soit sous le nom de l’auteur, soit 
sous le nom méme du procédé, soit sous celui de l’instrument, 
ou de la substance. 

Plusieurs Membres distingués de l’Institut de France, et 
autres Savans, apres avoir examiné scrupuleusement cette Table, 
en ont fait le plus grand éloge. Plusieurs d’entre eux ont été 

Ζ \ ᾽ - j 1s 
portes a honorer de leurs suffrages Pentreprise de M. Sajou, 
avec d’autant plus de plaisir et de justice, quwils ont trouvé, sur 
le champ, dans le Magasin Encyclopédique, des objets quils y 
recherchaient en vain ‘depuis long-temps.—On peut dire que 
YOuvrage de M. Sajou est un Dictionnaire historique de la 
plupart des hommes célébres, des Sciences, des Lettres, et des 
Arts, depuis 1795 jusqu’en 1816.  Messieurs les Bibliographes 
y trouveront aussi un Catalogue détaillé d’une grande quantité 
douvrages natlonaux et étrangers qui ont été publiés, pendant 
ces 21 années, dans tous les Pays de l'Europe. 

La Table du Magasin Encyclopédique était désirée du 
monde savant, depuis bien des années. Sa mise en vente ne 
peut que faire plaisir aux littérateurs, aux hommes studieux de 
toutes les uations, ainsi qu’aux Académies, sociétés savantes, 
et Bibliotheques publiques de Europe. Les possesseurs de 
cette intéressante Collection s’empresseront d’acquérir cet utile 
complément, qui est la clef de l’ouvrage; et les savans, qui ne 
peuvent, aujourd’hui, se procurer les 122 volumes du Magasin 
Encyclopécique, ἡ a cause de sa rareté, et des 1250 fr., qu “il faut 
mettre a son acquisition, pourront, pour GO fr., remplat er cet 
immense recuell, puisque cette Table leur en offre |’analyse 
exacte et raisonnée, par ordre alphabétique et chronologique. 

Cette Table, qui n’a été tirée qu aA un trés-petit nombre d’ Ex- 
emplaires, ne sera vendue séparément que jusqu’a la fin d’Avril 
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prochain, Ce délai expiré, elle ne sera plus séparée de la col- 
lection compléte des années dont Editeur est propriétaire, 
M. Sajou complettera, jusqu’a la méme Epoque, les collections 
incomplétes, a raison de 10 fr. le volume, et de 48 fr, l'année. 
On peut se procurer, ἃ la méme adresse, la collection complete, 
en 126 volumes, de cet ouvrage important. 


Memoirs of Dr. Walton, Bishop of Chester, and editor of 
the London Biblia Polyglotta, with important notices of his 
coadjutors in that illustrious work, are in preparation; by the 
Rev. H. J. Topp. 

M. RoseNMULLER, Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Leipsic, published formerly an elementary work 
for facilitating the study of the Arabic. It has been held in 
high estimation, and is now succeeded by a very complete 
Grammar, which unfolds the rules of syntax, with a perspicuity 
and precision that fully correspond with the wishes of the stu- 
dent. 


The proprietors of a public journal published at Boulogne, 
entitled the Telegraph, have announced their intention to offer a 
prize to the author of the best heroic poem on the evacuation 
of Parga; an island given up to the Turks by the English govern- 
ment. The poets of all enlightened nations are invited to the 
competition. The prize to be a beautiful silver ur, with an- 
tique emblems, and bearing this motto, from Virgil : 


‘ Nos patrie fines, et dulcia linquimus arva, 
Nos patriam fugimus.’ 


The following work is announced for publication early in 
1820, ‘ Voyage dans la Grece, or a Voyage into Greece, by 
M. Pouqueville, late consul-general of France at Janina, cor- 
respondent of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
of France, 1nd member of the Ionian Academy of Corcyra. 
This work is now in the press, (I. Didot, printer,) and will 
make four volumes in octavo, with plates, representing inscrip- 
tions and medals, and maps, by Dubocage, of the Lustitute. 
The two first volumes are finished. 


The public have been already apprised of the publication, in 
the Armenian language, of the Chronicle of Eusebius; to 
which may be added, that Doctor Zohrab, who brought the 
manuscripts to Constantinople, has been an assistant to M. 
Majo, in the Latin translation, and in the publication, by aug- 
menting it with a copious preface, with notes, and with the 
Chronicle of Dr. Samuel, an Armenian writer, who lived in 
the thirteenth century. : 
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True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church: translated from the Latin of the Hon. E. Swe- 
denborg, 2 vols. royal octavo. 


A Grammar of the Arabic Language. By James Grey 
Jackson, Professor of Arabic; late British Consul at Santa 
Cruz, in South Barbary; Resident Merchant upwards of six- 
teen years in a country where the Arabic is the vernacular lan- 
guage ; Author of an Account of the Empire of Morocco, and 
the Districts of Suse, Tafilelt, and Timbuctoo; of Critical 
Notes on an Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, by El Hage 
Abd Salam Shabeeny; and of Letters, descriptive of his per- 
sonal ‘Travels through West and South Barbary, and across the 
Mountains of Atlas, &c. &c. &c.—It is extraordinary that the 
many professors of that bold and figurative language of the East 
have never yet favored the public with such a desirable work.— 
An attempt will now be made, by the above author, to supply in 
England this deficiency in Oriental Literature. 


Epigrammes choisies d’Owen, traduites en vers Frangois par 
feu M. de Keérivalant, &c. et publiées par M. de la Bouisse. 
Lyon. 1819. 12mo. 


De R. Bentleio ejusque editione Terentii dissertatio. Auctore 
G. Hermanno. Lipsie. 4to. 


Dissertatio de Musis fluvialibus Gricharmi et Eumeli. Auctore 
G. Hermanno. Lips. 1819. Ato. 


In Nuptias Friderici Principis et Caroline Austriace D. 26, 
Sept.1819. Academia Lipsiensis. Carmen Lyricum. Lipsiz. folio. 


Proposals for publishing by Subscription, the Desater; with 
the ancient Persian Translations, and Commentary, and a Glos- 
sary of the Ancient Persian Words. By Malla Firuz Ben 
Mulla Kaus. To which will be added, an English Translation. 
—Whatever may be the result of the Editor’s labors, he feels a 
consciousness that he has done whatever industry and diligence 
ean effect, to make it worthy of the attention of the learned. An 
English ‘Vranslation and Preface will accompany the Work. 
‘The Work will be published in two volumes, octavo, and it is 
expected the price will not exceed 35 rupees. Subscriptions 
will be received by Messrs. Smith, Rickards, and Co., No. 2, 
George Street, Mansion House; and Messrs. Rickards, Mack- 
intosh, Law, and Co., 15, Bishopsgate Within. 


We have been favored by Mr. Bohte, of York Street, witha 
list of new works published at the last Easter Fair, at Leipsig, 
for 1820. . 
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We have extracted such as relate to Classical Literature, 
which may be had at Mr, Bohte’s. 

Benedicti, M. 'Traug. Fred., Observationes in septem Sopho- 
clis ‘T'rageedias. 8 maj. Lipsiw, libraria Weidmannia. Charta 
Impress. et scriptoria. 

Bessel’s, F. W., astronomische Beobachtungen auf der Konig]. 
Universitats-Sternwarte in Konigsberg. Ste Abtheil. vom 1. Jan. 
bis 31. Dec. 1818, Fol. Konigsberg, Universitats-Bucbh. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, Aug., de cause Probatione. 8 maj. 
(Berolini, Nicolai in comm.) 

Biberstein, Marschall de, Flora Taurico-caucasica. Tom. IILus. 


8 maj. Stuttgartia, Cotta. 


Bibliotheca classica poétar. Grecor. T. XIIfus et X{Vus. 
Cont. Euripidis Tragced. e rec. A. Matthie. ‘Tom. Llus et 
IIIus. 8 min.  Lipsie, Weigel. 

Ejusdem libri Tom. XV—XVIIIus. Homeri Opera cont. 
1V ‘Tomi. 8 min. Ibid. Idem. 

Bibliotheca classica scriptorum pros. Tom. Xus. Xeno- 
phontis Exped. Cyri. 8 min. Ibid. Idem. 

Ejusdem libri Tom. X lus. Xenophontis histor. Grec. 8 min. 
Ibid. Idem. 

Ejusdem libri Tom. XIIus. Xenophontis memorab. 8 min. 
Ibid. Idem. 

Ejusdem libri Tom. X1ITus. Xenophontis Opuscula polit. 
equestr. et venat. 8 min. Ibid. Idem. 

Ejusdem libri T. XIVus et XVus. Thucydides. II Tomi. 
8 min. Ibid. Idem. 

Kijusdem libri Scholiorum Grecor. Tom. Ius.-cont. Ex- 
cerpta ex Procli scholiis in Cratyl. Plat. prim. ed. J. F. Bois- 
sonade. 8 min. Ibid. Idem. 

Bibliotheca classica latina edidit N. C. Lemaire. Tom. I ad 
VIL. contin.: Tom. Ius J. Cesarem; ‘facitum, Tom. 1. 2. 3. 
et Virgilium, Tom. 1. 2. 3. 8 maj. Paris. Renouard. (Lipsie, 
Leop. Voss.) : oy ne 

Bothe, F. H., Virgilius Virgilianus, sive Quasstio de Virgilti 
locis quibusdam dubiis aut corruptis, Accedit index, in quo 
poeta omnis cum rerum tum verborum antiquitas proprietasque 
breviter explicatur. §. Heidelberge, Oswald. 

Bretschneider, Dr. C.G., Probabilia de evangelii et episto- 
Jarum Joannis, Apostoli, indole et origine. 8 maj. Lipsia, 
Barth. 

Cesaris, C. J., Commentarii de bello Gallico et Civili, una 
cum Hirtii vel Oppii supplementis. Ed. nova. 8. Hale, 
libraria Orphanotrophei. 
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Ejusdem Opera omnia, cura Hutten. Editio sec. 8 maj. 
Stuttgartie, Cotta. 

Ciceronis, M. T., Opera omnia, deperditorumque librorum 
fragmenta. ‘Textum accurate recognovit, potiorem lectionis 
diversitatem adnotavit, indices rerum et verborum copiosissimos 
adjecit C. G. Schiitz. ‘Tom. XIXi, pars 3ia. (Lexicon Cice- 
ronianum. Tom. IIli. pars 3ia.) 8. Lipsiew, Gerb. Fleischer. 

Ejusdem Opera omnia. Ad opt. libror. fidem edita. Tom. VI. 

VII. cont. Orationes. Tom. VIII. 1X. cont. Epistolas. 12. 
Editio stereotypa. Lipsiz, ‘Tauchnitz. 
_ Ejusdem, de officiis libri LIT, ad probatiss. quorumque exem- 
plarium fidem emendati. Cum commentariis Car. Beieri, Prof. 
Lips. Lib. Tus. Lipsiaz, Steinacker et Wagner. 8. charta 
pergamena (velin), scriptoria itemque bibula. 

Ejusdem, de Officiis libri IIL. quibus accedunt : de Legibus 
libri ΠΠ|. Cato major, de Senectute, Lelius, de Amicitia, Para- 
doxa, de Petitione consulatus et Somuium Scipionis; ex nova 
recensione Ernestiana adjunctis lectionibus Gruterianis. 8. 
Hal, libraria Orphanotrophel., 

Ejusdem Opera omnia, ex recensione Io. Aug. Ernesti. Editio 
nova. ‘Comus lus. 8. [bidem Eadem. 

Cornelii Nepotis vite excellentium imperatorum ad _ opt. 
editiones collate. Cura Dr. Io. Ioach. Bellermanni, Edit. 
‘alt. 8. Erfordiz, libraria Keyseri. 

Ejusdem vite excellentium Imperatorum cum animadvers. 
partim crit. partim historicis Augustini van Staveren cura 
Theoph. Christ. Harless qui et suas et. lo. Kappii v. c. notas 
adjecit. Edit. alt. 8. Erlange, Heyder. 

Ejusdem vitae excellent. Imperatorum cum notis selectis Bosil, 
Lambini, van Staveren, Cellarii, Fischeri, aliorumque, quibus 
suas addidit Chr. H. Haenle. 8 maj. Hadamarim, nova schola 
liter. 

Demosthenis oratio pro corona in usum pralectionum recen- 
suit E. C. J. Wunderlich. Edit. nova. 8. Gottinge, Dieterich. 

Etymologicum Grace Jingue Gudianum et alia gramma- 
ticorum scripta e codicibus manusc. nunc prim, edita. Acced, 
note ad Etymol. magn. inedit. E.H. Barkeri, Imm, Bekker, 
Lud, Kulencampii, Amad. Peyronii aliorumg. quas digessit et 
una cum suis edidit Frid. Guil. Sturzius. (Οὐ. indd, locupl. et 
fig. Tom. li Pars 2a et ult. 4 maj. Lipsiw, Weigel. 

Euripidis trageedia, Phoenisse, cum scholiis Grecis e recens. 
Valkenzrii edidit, indicemque verbor, copiosiss, adjecit Schiitz. 
Edit. sec. et aucta. 8 maj. Hale, Hendel. 

Eutropii breviarium historia Romane ad Valentem Augustum 
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ab urbe condita ad illius usque et fratres Valentiniani tempora 
deductum. Editio duodecima. 8. Hale, libraria Orphanotrophei. 

Ejusdem breviarium *historie Romana. Cum scholiis et 
notationibus in us. stud. juventutis editum ab E, Th. Hohler, 8 
maj. Vienne. (Lipsiw, Liebeskind in c.) 

Fahse, M. G., Observationes critice in Plutarchi opera, 
que inscribuntur moralia et in Hesychn Lexicon. 4. (Lipsiz, 
Barth πὶ comm.) 

Franckii, I. V., Examen criticum D. Junii Juvenalis vite. 8 
maj. Altona, Hammerich. 

Herodiani Historiarum Romanarum libri VILI. Δα opt. 
libror. fidem accurate editi. 12. Editio stereotypa. Lipsia, 
Tauchnitz. 

Herodoti Halicarn. Historiarum libri LX. Musarum no- 
minibus inscripti, Latine, ex Laur. Valle interpret. cum indici- 
bus. Vol. Ilum. 8 maj. Lipsiz, Schwickert. 

Hesychiu, Mules, Opuscula duo que supersunt, I. de 
hominibus doctrina et eruditione claris. [I. de originibus urbis 
Constantinopoleos et cardinalis Bessarionis epistola de educandis 
filiis, Joannis Palwologi lmgua Greea vulgari scripta. Grace 
et Latine. Recognovit, notis Hadr. Juni, Henr. Stephani, Jac. 
Meursii, Petri Lambecn, Gisb. Cuper, Ε΄. 1. Basti aliorumque 
et suis illustravit lo. Conr. Orellius. Accedunt anonymi scrip- 
toris Latini topographia urbis Constantinopolitane cum notis 
Guidonis Pancirolli et C. G. Heyni pars commentationum de 
antiquitatibus Byzantinis que ad Hesychium illustrandum per- 
tinet, Cum indicibus necessariis. 8 maj. Lipsia, libraria 
Weidmannia. 

Homeri Odyssea, Grace et Latine, opera J. G. Hageri. 
Vol. Ilum. Editio quarta recens. Wolfianz accommodata. 8. 
Chemnicii, Starke. 

Horatii, Q. Flacci, Opera. Ad opt. librorum fidem edita. 12. 
Editio stereotypa. Lipsiz, Tauchnitz. 

Ejusdem Opera collatis opt. editionbus m usum scholarum 
denuo accuratissime recusa. 8. Hanovere, bibliopolium auli- 
cum Hahnianum. 

Ejusdem Opera curavit Fr. H. Bothe. Edit. alt. emendat. 
2 Voll. 8. Manheimii, Loffler. Charta impress., scriptoria et 
meliori. 

Isei Orationes que vulgo in editionibus leguntur. Ad opt. 
libror. fidem accurate edite. Acced. oratio de Meneclis here- 
ditate, Londini primum expressa et duplo auctior de Cleonymi 
hereditate, edita per Aug. Maium. 12. Edit. stereotypa. Lip- 
siz, ‘Tauchnitz. 
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Isocratis Orationes et Epistole. Ad optim. libror. fidem 
accurate editea. Acced. plenior oratio de permutatione ab 
Andr. Mustoxyde, inventa exque ejus ediiione diligenter expressa. 
II Tomi. 12. Edit. stereotypa. Lipsie, ‘Tauchnitz. 

Koch, Chr., Loca quedam Homer et ‘Taciti illustrat. 4. 
Marburgi, Krieger. 

Lesbonactis, Soph., Declamatt. [1 qua supersunt, Grace et 
Latine, recognov. annotatt. Canteri, Stephani aliorumque et suas 
notit. literar. et indic. verbor. adjecit J. Conr. Orellius. 8 maj. 
Lipsiz, Reclam. 

Lion, A., Commentatio de ordine quo Plutarchus vitas scrip- 
serit. 8 maj. Gottinge, Brose. 

Livi, T. Pat., Historiarum libri qui supersunt. {1 tomi. 
Editio nova. 8. Hale, libraria Orphanotrophei. 

Lucani, M. A., Pharsalia. Cum notis selectis H. Grotu 
integrisque R. Bentleii. Codicum nondum collatorum lectiones 
varias, appendicem indicesque adjecit C. Weberus. [1 ‘Tomi. 
8 maj. Lipsie, Gerh. Fleischer. 

Luciani Samosatensis Opera. Ad opt. hbror, fidem accurate 
edita. IV Tomi. 12. Editio stereotypa. Lipsia, ‘Tauchnitz. 

Miller, C. O., de tripode delphico. 4. Gottinge, Die- 
terich. 

Navarro, Dr. I., Tentamen de Archyte Tarentini vita atque 
operibus. 4. Hafnie, Reitzel. 

Orellius, J. C., Symbola critica et philologica in Οὐ. Cornelii 
Taciti Germaniam e codice presertim ‘Turicensi denuo excuso. 
4. Turici, Orell, Fuessli et Soci. 

Orionis, Theb., Etymologicon. E Museo F. A. Wolfii pri- 
mum edidit, annotatt. P. H. Larcheri ejusd. Wolfii nonnullas et 
suas adjecit F. G. Sturzius. 4 maj. Lipsie, Weigel. . 

Ovidii P., Nasonis qua supersunt. Ad opt. libror. fidem 
accurate editi. IIL Tomi. 12. Editio stereotypa. Lipsiez, 
Tauchnitz. 

Ejusdem Amorum libri {Π1., ad opt. libror, fidem accurate 
editi. 8. Tubinge, Osiander. 

Ejusdem Metamorphoseon libri XV. in us. scholar. ad opt. 
editiones diligentissime expressi. 8. Hanovere, bibliopolium 
aulicum Habnianum. 

Ejusdem Metamorphoseon libri XV. Editio duodecima dili- 
gentiss. expressa. 8. Hal, libraria Orphanotrophei. 

Fjusdem Tristium libri ν΄. Editio quarta. Ibid. Ead. 

Ejusdem Metamorphoses ad opt. editiones collate tironum 
institutioni accommodate. Studio et cura Dr. J. Joach. Beller- 
manni. Πα το alt., integra et emend. 8. Erfordiw, libraria 
Keyseria. 
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Philonis, Judzi, Opera omnia, grece et latine. Ad editionem 
Thome Mangey, collatis aliquot MSS. edenda curavit Aug. Fr. 
Pfeiffer. V. Volumina. Editio altera. 8 maj. Erlange, Heyder. 

Phrynichi Ecloge nominum et verborum atticoram, cum 
notis Ρ, J. Nunnesii, D. Hoeschelii, J. Scaligeri et Cornelii de 
Pauw partim integris partim contractis edidit, explicuit Chr. 
Augustus Lobeck. Accedunt Fragmentum Herodiani et Note, 
Prefationes Nunnesii et Pauwii et Parerga de vocabulorum ter- 
minatione et compositione, de aoristis verborum anthypotacto- 
rum etc. 8 maj. Lipsie, libraria Weidmannia. Charta impress., 
scriptor. et membranacea. 

Platonis que extant Opera. Accedunt Platonis que feruntur 
Scripta. Ad optim. librorum fidem recensuit, in linguam lati- 
nam convertit, annotationibus explanavit indicesque rerum ac 
verborum accuratissimos adjecit Fridericus Astius. Tom. ILus, 
continens Theetetum, Sophistam et Politicam. 8 maj. Lipsia, 
libraria Weidmannia. Charta impress., script. et membran. 

Ejusdem Dialogorum delectus. Euthyphro, Apologia Socra- 
tis, Crito. Ex recens. et cum latina interpretatione Frid. Aug. 
Wolfii.—In us. gymnasiorum. 8. Berolini, Nauck. 

Kjusdem Philebus. Recensuit, prolegomenis et commentariis 
ilustravit Dr. G, Stallbaum. Accedunt scholia Olympiodori in 
Philebum e cod. Cizensi nunc primum edita. 8 maj. Lipsia, 
Hinrichs. 

Πλάτωνος πολιτεία, seu de republica libri X, edidit D. Fr. 
Astius. Editio altera emend. 8 maj. Jenz, libraria Crockeria. 

Plauti, M. Accii, que supersunt Comeedia. Ad opt. libror. 
fidem accurate edite. Tom. lus. 12. Editio stereotypa. Lip- 
siz, 'Tauchnitz. 

Phin, C., Cecilii Secundi, Epistolarum libri IX. Ad fidem 
maxime cod. prestantiss. Pragensis collatis ceteris libris scriptis 
editisve recensuit, prefatione, notis criticis, indicibus, et tabula 
ad representandam cod. Prag. scripturam efformata instruxit 
Franc. Nicol. Titze. 8 maj. Prage, Krause. 

Plutarchi, Cheronensis, varia scripta, que Moralia vulgo 
dicuntur. Ad opt. libror. fidem edita. ‘Tom, I—III, 12. 
Editio stereotypa. Lipsiw, Tauchnitz. 

Ejusdem, Demosthenes et Cicero, cura Hutten. Edit. se- 
cunda. 8 maj. Stuttgartie, Cotta. 

Pompeii Commentum artis Donati et ejusdem in Donati de 
barbarismis et metaplasmis commentariolus, Utrumque nunc 
primum edid. et brev. notis instruxit Frid. Lindemann. 8 maj. 
Lipsie, C. F. G. Vogel. 
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Prisciani, Cesariensis Grammatici, Opera. Ad vetustiss, 
Codicum, nunc primum collatorum, fidem recensuit, emacula- 
vit, lection, varietatem notavit et indices locupletiss. adjecit 
Augustus Krehl. Vol. II et ult. 8 maj. Lipsiz, libraria Weid- 
mannia. Charta impress. et scriptoria. 

Procli, philosophi Platonici, Opera, e codd. mss. biblioth. 
reg. Parisiensis nunc primum edidit, lect. varietate, versione 
latina, commentariis illustravit Vict. Cousin. Tom. Ius, cont. 
ΠῚ opuscula de libertate, providentia et malo. 8. Parisiis, Re- 
nouard, ‘Treuttel et Wirtz; et Argentorati, Levrault;- et Lipsiz, 
Voss. 

Sallustii, C. Cr., Opera cum historiarum fragmentis, duabus 
epistolis ad C. Casarem et declamationibus, una in Ciceronem, 
in Sallustium altera. Editio emend. 8. Hale, libraria Or- 
phanotrophei. 

Scholia antiqua in Homeri Odysseam, e codd. bibliothece 
Ambrosianez Mediolanensis ab Angelo Maio eruta emendatius 
edidit, notulis illustravit, et scholior. Harleianorum excerptis 
Porsonianis auxit Ph. Buttmannus. Acced. varie lectiones in 
Iliadem e cod. Ambrosiano antiquiss. ab eodem Maio in lucem 
protracte. 8 maj. Berolini, Mylius. ἷ 

Suetonii, C., Tranquilli, Opera. Textu denuo recognito 
brevi annotatione illustravit D.C. G. Baumgarten-Crusius. II 
Vol. 8. Lipsiw, Gerh. Fleischer. 

Sulpitiz Satira de corrupto statu reipublice temporibus Do- 
mitiani, prasertim cum edicto philosophos urbe exegisset ; gal- 
licis versibus reddita notisque illustrata a Car. Monnard. Edit. 
alt. Parisiis et Francofurti, Sauerlender. (Etiam sub titulo: 
Ja Satire de Sulpitia contre Domitien a l’occasion du décret par 
lequel il bannit de Rome les philosophes; trad. en vers francais 
avec des notes par Car. Monnard. Sec. édit.) νὴ 

‘Taciti, C. Corn., Opera in usum scholar. ad opt. editiones 
diligenter expressa. Tomus IIus. Edit. nova. 8. Hale, libra- 
ria Orphanotrophei. (Etiam sub titulo: C. Corn. Taciti histo- 
riarum libri V. accedit de moribus Germanorum libellus, Julii 
Agricol vita, de oratoribus dialogus.) : 

Terentii, P. Afri, Comedia. Ad editionem R. Bentleii 
diligentissime expresse. Editio stereotypa. 12. Lipsiz, Tauch- 
nitz. 

Ejusdem Comeediz, e recensione Rich. Bentleii. Ictus per 
accentus acutos expressi sunt, discentium commodo. 32. Bero- 
lini, libraria Maureria. 

Virgil, P. Mar., Opera, denuo curavit Fr. H. Bothe. Edit. 
altera emendatior. 2 Voll. 8. Manhemii, Loffler. Charta 
impress. script. et meliori. 
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Ejusdem Opera, studio singulari recognita. Editio septima. 
8. Hale, hbraria Orphanotrophei. 

Ξενοφῶντος ἀνάβασις Κύρου. Xenophontis de Cyri expeditione 
commentarii, in us. scholar. recogniti et indice copioso instructi. 
Editio sec. auct. et emend. Accesserunt animadversiones non- 
nulle et tab. geograph. 8. Hale, libraria orphanotrophei. 


Miscellanies in Prose and Verse ; containing the Triumph of 
the Wise Man over Fortune, according to the doctrine of the 
Stoics and Platonists; the Creed of the Platonic Philosopher ; 
a Panegyric on Sydenham, &c. &c. By Thomas Taylor. Second 
Edition, with considerable additions. Price 2s. 6d. 12mo. sewed. 


Travels in various Countries of the East; being a continua- 
tion of Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. 
Edited by the Rev. R. Walpole, M.A. Lond. 1820. 2 vols. 4to. 


Travels in various Countries of the East, more particularly 
Persia. A Work wherein the Author has described, as far as 
his own observations extended, the state of these Cottrics in 
1810, 1811, and 1812; and has endeavoured to illustrate many 
subjects of Antiquarian Research, History, Geography, Philo- 
logy, and Miscellaneous Literature, with extracts from rare and 
valuable Oriental Manuscripts.—By Sir William Ousely, L.L.D. 
Vol. First. London, 1819. Rodwell and Martin. T'wo more 
Vols. are to follow. 





NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ουτις from Hull came too late. 

Observations on Herodian in our next. 

R. H. on Horace in our next. 

If any of our readers shou'd possess a copy of “ Wassenberg 
de Transpositionibus,” we should be glad of the loan of it to 
reprint in our future pages. 

T. P. justifies the use of the “ indicative after interrogatives 
in an indefinite sense,” to which we have frequently objected, 
and appeals to the authority of Cicero, as quoted in a late 
Review : “ Quantum facinus ad nos ΜΉΝ est videtis.”’?’ We 
beg he will turn to a good edition of Cicero, and he will find 
that the passage, as written by that great master of Latinity, cor- 
roborates our opinion. 
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Belfastiensis 15 not forgotten. 


In our next No. we shall give an interesting article on the 
present state of literature in Greece. 


The Interpretation of Psalm 87 shall be published. 
W. W.’s article requires more consideration. 


We have received several valuable articles from the Continent, 
to which we shall pay a proper attention. 
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ἊΝ INQUIRY 
into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 
Mythology. 
By R. P. KNIGHT. 





*,* Intended to be prefixed to the Second Volume of the Select Specimens 
of Ancient Sculpture, published by the Society of Dilettanti; but the neces- 
sarily slow progress of that work, in the exhausted state of the funds to 
be applied to it, affording the Author little probability of seeing its com- 
pletion, hehas been induced to print this proposed Part of it, that any 
information which he may have been able to collect, on a subject 50 
interesting to all lovers of elegant art, may not be lost tohis successors in 
such pursuits, but receive any additions and corrections which may render 
it more worthy to appear in the splendid form, and with the beautiful illus 
trations of the preceding Volume. 


PART I. 


1. Asall the most interesting and important subjects of ancient 
art are taken from the religious or poetical mythology of the times ; 
a general analysis of the principles and progress of that mytholo- 
gy will afford a more complete, as well as more concise, explana- 
tion of particular monuments, than can be conveyed in separate 
dissertations annexed to each. 

2. The primitive religion of the Greeks, like that of all other 
nations not enlightened by Revelation, appears to have been ele- 
mentary ; and to have consisted in an indistinct worship of the sun, 
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the moon, the stars, the earth, and the waters,’ or rather fo the 
spirits supposed to preside over those bodies, and to direct their 
motions and regulate their modes of existence. Every river, spring, 
Or mountain, had its local genius or peculiar deity; and as men 
naturally endeavour to obtain the favor of their gods, by such 
means as they feel best adapted to win their own, the first worship 
consisted in offering to them certain portions ‘of whatever they 
held to be most valuable. At the same time that the regular 
motions of the heavenly bodies, the stated returns of summer and 
winter, of day and night, with all the admirable order of the uni- 
verse, taught them to believe in the existence and agency of such 
superior powers; the irregular and destructive efforts of nature, 
such as lightning and tempests, inundations and earthquakes, per- 
suaded them that these mighty beings had passions and affections 
similar to their own, and only differed in possessing greater strength, 
power, and intelligence. 

3. In every stage of society men naturally love the marvellous ; 
but in the early stages, a certain portion of it is absolutely neces- 
sary to make any narration sufficiently interesting to attract atten- 
tion, or obtain an andience: whence the actions of gods are in- 
termixed with those of men in the earliest traditions or histories of 
all nations; and poetical fable occupied the place of historical 
truth in their accounts of the transactions of war and policy, as 
well as in those of the revolutions of nature and origin of things. 
Each had produced some renowned warriors, whose mighty achieve- 
ments had been assisted by the favor, or obstructed by the anger, 
ofthe gods; and each had some popular tales concerning the 
means by which those gods had constructed the universe, and the 
principles upon which they continued to govern it: whence the 
Greeks and Romans found a Hercules in every country which they 
visited, as well as in their own; and the adventures of some such 
hero supply the first ners for history, as a cosmogony or 
theogony exhibits the first system of philosophy, i in every nation. 

4. As the maintenance of order and subordination among men 
required the authority of a supreme magistrate, the continuation 
and general predominance of order and regularity in the universe 
would naturally suggest the idea of a supreme God, to whose 
sovereign control all the rest were subject; and this ineffable per- 
sonage the primitive Greeks appear to have called by a name 
expressive of the sentiment, which the contemplation of his great 
characteristic attribute naturally inspired, Zevs, ἄσευς, or Deus, 
signifying, according to the most probable etymology, reverential 





1 Φαινονται μοι οἱ πρωτοι των avOpwrav των περι τὴν Ἕλλαδα τουτοὺυς movous 
θεους ἥγεισθαι, οὗσπερ νὺυν πολλοι των BapBapwv, ἥλιον, καὶ σελήνην, καὶ γὴν; καὶ 
ἄστρα, καὶ ovpavey, Platon, in Cratyl, 
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fear or να. Their poets, however, soon debased bis dignity, 
and made him the subject of as many wild and extravagant fables, 

as any of his subject progeny; which fables became a part of their 
religion, though never seriously believed by any but the lowest of 
the ‘vulgar. 

5. Such appear to be the general principles and outlines of the 
popular faith, not only among the Greeks, but among all other 
primitive nations, not favored by the lights of Revelation: for 
though the superiority and subsequent universality of the Greek 
language, and the more exalted genius and refined taste of the 
early Greek poets, have preserved the knowledge of their sacred 
mythology more entire; we find traces of the same simple prin- 
ciples and fanciful superstructures, from the shores of the Baltic 
to the banks of the Ganges: and there can be little doubt, that the 
voluminous poetical cosmogonies still extant among the Hindove) 
-and the fragments preserved of those of the Scandinavians, may 
afford us very competent ideas of the style and subjects of those 
ponderous compilations in verse, which consituted the mystic lore 
of the ancient priests of Persia,” Germany,’ Spain,+ Gaul, and 
Britain ; 3; and which in the two kates countries were so Popes 
that the education of a Druid sometimes required twenty years.° 
From the specimens above mentioned, we may, nevertheless, 
easily console ourselves for the loss of all of them, as poetical 
compositions; whatever might have been their value in ether 
respects. 

6. But besides this vulgar religion, or popular mythology, there 
existed, in the more civilized countries of Greece, Asia, and Egypt, 
a secret or mystic system, preserved, generally by an hereditary 





: Tlapa τισι Se και Aevs λεγεται (6 Zevs). Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. 2. 

The letter Z was, as is well known, no other than AS, or SA, expressed by one 
character; and in the refinement of the language, and variation of dialects, the 
= was frequently dropped, as appears from the very ancient medals of Zanclé in 
Sicily, inscribed AANKAE. 

In the genuine parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, there is no instance of a νον οἱ 
continuing short before ΔΈΟΣ, AEINOS, AEIAQ, &c.; so that the initial was 
originally : a double consonant, probably AS; which at first became AA, and after- 
wards A, though the metre of the old bards has preserved the double time in the 
utterance. 

2. Vicies centum millia versuum a Zoroastre condita. Hermippus apud Plin, 
libs xxx2ic¢.-1. 

3 Celebrant (Germani) carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud illos memoriz et 
annalium genus, Tuistonem deum terra editum, et filam Mannum originem gentis 
conditoresque. Tacit. de M. G. 

4 Τῆς παλαιας pynuns εχουσι (τουρδουλοι) τὰ συγγράμματα και ποιήματα, και 
“pie ἐμμετρους ἑξακισχιλίων ετων, ὧς φασι. Strab. lib. iii. p. 139. 

> Magnum ibi numerum versuum ediscere dicuntur: itaque nonnulli annos 


vicenos in disciplina permanent; neque fas esse existimant ea litteris mandare. 
Cas. de B. G. lib. vi. 
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priesthood, in temples of long-established sanctity; and only re- 
vealed, under the most solemn vows of secresy, to persons who 
had previously proved themselves to be worthy of the important 
trust. Such were the mysteries of Eleusis, in Attica ; which being 
so near to the most polished, powerful, and learned city of Greece, 
became more celebrated and more known than any others; and are, 
therefore, the most proper for a particular investigation, which may 
lead to a general knowledge of all. 

7. These mysteries were under the guardianship of Ceres and 
Proserpine; and were called τελεταὶ, endings or finishes; because 
no person could be perfect that had not been initiated, either into 
them, or some others. They were divided into two stages or de- 
grees; the first or lesser of which was a kind of holy purification, 
to prepare the mind for the divine truths, which were to be revealed 
to it in the second or greater.’ From one to five years of probation 
were required between them; and at the end of it, the initiate, on 
being found worthy, was admitted into the inmost recesses of the 
temple, and made acquainted with the first principles of religion ;* 
the knowledge of the God of nature; the first, the su- 
preme, the intellectual;? by which men had been re- 
claimed from rudeness and barbarism, to elegance and 
refinement; and been taught not only to live with more 
comfort, but to die with better hopes.* 

8. When Greece lost her liberty, the periods of probation were 
dispensed with, in favor of her acknowledged sovereigns ;° but, ne- 
vertheless, so sacred and awful was this subject, that even in the 
lowest stage of her servitude and depression, the Emperor Nero 
did not dare to compel the priests to initiate him, on account of the 
murder of his mother.° To divulge any thing thus learnt was 
every where considered as the extreme of wickedness and impiety ; 
and at Athens was punished with death ;’ on which account Alci- 
biades was condemned, together with many other illustrious citizens, 





* Μυστήρια δε δυο τελειται Tov eviavTov, Anuntpt και Kopyn, Ta μικρα και Ta με- * 
γαλα. καὶ ἐστι τὰ μικρα ὥσπερ προκαθαρσις και προαγνευσις των μεγαλων. Scho- 
liast. in Aristoph, 

* Salmas. not. in AZ|. Spartan. Hist. p. 116. Meurs. Eleusin. c. viii. &c. 

3 ὧν Tedos ἐστιν ἣ του πρωτου, καὶ κυριου, και νοητου yvwors. Plutarch de Is. 
et Osir. 

+ Mihi cum multa eximia divinaque videntur Athene tue peperisse—tum nihil 
melius illis mysteriis, quibus ex agresti immanique vita exculti, ad humanitatem 
mitigati sumus: initiaque, ut appellantur, ita revera principia vite cognovimus : 
neque solum cum ltitia vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliori 
moriendi. Ciceron. de Leg. |. i. c. 24. 

καὶ μὴν ἃ τῶν GAAwY ακούυεις, of πειθουσι TOAAOUS, Ἀεγοντες ὡς οὐδὲν ουδαμὴ TY 
διαλυθεντι κακὸν, ovde λυπήρον εστιν, oda ὅτι κωλύει σε πιστεύειν 6 πατριος Ἀ0ΎΟ5, 
Kat Ta μυστικα συμβολα τῶν περι τὸν Διονυσον οργιασμων, ἃ συνισμεν αλληλοιϑ5 οἱ 
κοινωνουντες. Plutarch. de Consol. 1. x. 

5. Plutarch. in Deimetr. © Sueton. in Neron. c. 34. 

7 Andocid. orat.demyst. Sam. Petit. in leg. Attic. p. 33. 
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whose loss contributed greatly to the ruin of that republic, and the 
subversion of its empire." 

9. Hence it is extremely diflicult to obtain any accurate informa- 
tion concerning any of the mystic doctrines: all the early writers 
turning away from the mention of them with a sort of religious 
horror; and those of later times, who have pretended to explain 
them, being to be read with much caution; as their assertions are 
generally founded in conjecture, and oftentimes warped by preju- 
dices in favor of their own particular systems and opinions in _reli- 
gion and philosophy. Littie more direct information is, indeed, 
to be obtained from ancient writers, than that contained in the 
above cited passages; from which we only learn that more pure, 
exalted, and philosophical doctrines concerning the nature of the 
Deity, and the future state of man, were taught, than those which 
were derived from the popular religion. 

10. From other passages, however, we learn that these doctrines 
were conveyed under allegories and symbols ; ἦ and that the com- 
pletely initiated were called inspectors:* whence we may reasonably 
infer that the last stage of initiation consisted in an explanation and 
exposition of those allegorical tales and symbolical forms, under 
which they were veiled. ‘ All that can be said concerning the 
gods,” says Strabo, “* must be by the exposition of old opinions 
and fables; it being the custom of the ancients to wrap up in 
enigma and fable their thoughts and discourses concerning nature ; 
which are not therefore easily explained.”> “‘ In all initiations and 
mysteries,” says Proclus, ‘‘ the gods exhibit themselves under many 
forms, and with a frequent change of shape ; sometimes as light, 
defined to no particular figure; sometimes in a human form; ard 
sometimes in that of some other creature.”° The wars of the 


i -----ς..:.-:-:.- --.Χ;.»ἜΧΤἕσσὦς..ι͵ --.-Ἠ -.--- 


t Thucyd. lib. iv. c. 45, &c. 

2 T αλλα μεν εὐστομα κεισθω, καθ’ Hpodotov, εστι yap μυστικωτερᾶαᾶ, Plutarch, 
Symp. lL. ii. q. 3. 

A'schylus narrowly escaped being torn to pieces on the stage for bringing out 
something supposed to be mystic ; and saved himself by proving that he had never 
been initiated. Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. Aristot. Nicom. Eth. }. iii. ὁ. 1. 

3 Opdircot δια συμβολων, Πυθαγορειοι Sia εἰκονων TA Cera μήννυειν εφιεμενοι. Procl. 
in Theol, Plat. 1. 1. ο. 4. 
διο και Ta μυστηρια εν αλληγοριαις λέγεται προς εκπλήηξιν και φρικήν. 
ὡσπερ εν σκοτῳ και νυκτι. Demetr. Phaler. de Eloc. 5. 100. ‘ 

4 Ἑποπται. All that is left in ancient authors concerning the ceremonies of 
initiation, &c., has been diligently collected and arranged by Meursius in his 
Eleusinia. 

5 Tas δ᾽ 6 περι των θεων Aoyos apxaias εξεταζει Sotas Kat μυθους, αἰινιττυμενὼν τῶν 
παλαιων, ἃς ELXOV EVVOLAS φυσικας περι τῶν πραγμάτων, και προστιθεντων GEL TOLS 
λογοις τον μυθον᾽ ἅπαντα μεν ουν τα αινίγματα Avely ἀκριβως ov ρᾳδιον. lib. x. p. 474. 

© Ἔν ὅπασι yap τουτοις οἱ θεοι πολλας μεν ἑαυτων προτεινουσι μορφᾶξ, πολλα δε 
σχήματα διαλλαττοντες φαινονται" καὶ TOTE μεν ATUTWTOY αὑτῶν προβεβληται φως, 
τοτε δε εἰς ανϑρωπου Moppny εσχηματισμενον, TOTE ὃς εἰς GAAOLoy TUTOY προελήλυθος, 
εἰ5 THY πολιτ. Πλατ, p. 989, 
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Giants and Titans; the battle of the Python against Apollo; the 
flight of Bacchus, and wandering of Ceres, are ranked, by Plu- 
tarch, with the Agyptian tales concerning Osiris and ‘Typhon, as 
having the same meaning as the other modes of concealment em- 
ployed in the mystic religion." 

11. The remote antiquity of this mode of conveying knowledge 
by symbols, and its long-established appropriation to religious sub- 
jects, had given it a character of sanctity unknown to any other 
mode of writing; and it seems to have been a very generally re- 
ceived opinion, among the more discreet Heathens, that divine 
truth was better adapted to the weakness of human intellect, when 
veiled under symbols, and wrapt in fable and enigma, than when 
exhibited in the undisguised simplicity of genuine wisdom, or pure 
philosophy.” 

12. The art of conveying ideas to the sight bas passed through 
four different stages in its progress to perfection. In the first, the 
objects and events meant to be signified, were simply represented : 
in the second, some particular characteristic quality of the indivi- 
dual was employed to express a general quality or abstract idea; as 
a horse for swiftness, a dog for vigilance, or a hare for fecundity : 
in the third, signs of convention were contrived to represent ideas ; 
as is now practised by the Chinese: and, in the fourth, similar 
signs of convention were adopted to represent the different modifi- 
cations of tone in the voice; and its various divisions, by arti- 
culation, into distinct portions or syllables. This is what we call 
alphabetic writing; which is much more clear and simple than any 
other; the modifications of tone by the organs of the mouth, being 
much less various, and more distinct, than the modifications of 
ideas by the operations of the mind. The second, however, 
which, from its use among the Egyptians, has been denominated 
the hieroglyphical mode of writing, was every where employed to 
convey or conceal the dogmas of religion; and we shall find that 
the same symbols were employed to express the same ideas in 
almost every country of the northern hemisphere. 

13. In examining these symbols in the remains of ancient art, 
which have escaped the barbarism and bigotry of the middle ages, 
we may sometimes find it difficult to distinguish between those com- ἡ 
positions which are mere efforts of taste and fancy, and those 


|S SE C2 PS ER 6 ..ττπ|;ζτοᾶππτ|τ τ ὌΤΑἄ«ᾶᾳΟὠοὠο λχἁα-..-- 


1 Ta yap Γιγαντικαὰ καὶ Τιτανικα map Ἕλλησιν ᾳδομενα, Kat Kpovou τινος αθεσμοι 
πράξεις, kat Πυθωνος αντιταξεις προς Απολλωνα, φυγαι TE Διονυσου και πλαναι Δη- 
μητρος, ουδεν απολειπουσι των Οσιριακων και Tupwrikwy, aAAwy TE, ὧν πασιν εξεστιν 
ανεδὴν μυθολογουμενων ακουειν" ὅσα τε μυστικοις ἱεροις περικαλυπτομενᾶ καὶ TEAETAIS, 


appnta διασωζεται Kar abeara προς τους πολλους5, ὅμοιον EXEt λογον. Plutarch. de 
Is. et Osir. 


2 Maxim. Tyr. Dissert. x. 8. 4. 
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which were emblems of what were thought divine truths: but, 
nevertheless, this ditticulty is not so great, as if, at first view, 
appears to be: for there is such an obvious analogy and connec- 
tion between the different emblematical monuments, not only of 
the same, but of different and remote countries, that, when pro- 
perly arranged, and brought under one point of view, they, ina 
great degree, explain themselves by mutually explaining each 
other. There is one class, too, the most numerous and important 
of all, which must have been designed and executed under the 
sanction of public authority; and therefore whatever meaning 
they contain, must have been the meaning of nations, and not the 
caprice of individuals. 

14. This is the class of coins, the devices upon which were 
always held so strictly sacred, that the most proud and powerful 
monarchs never ventured to put their portraits upon them until the 
practice of deifying sovereigns had enrolled them among the gods. 
Neither the kings of Persia, Macedonia, or ipirus, por even the 
tyrants of Sicily, ever took this liberty; the first portraits, that we 
find upon money, being those of the Agyptian and Syrian dynasties 
of Macedonian princes, whom the flattery of their subjects had 
raised to divine honors. The artists had indeed before found a 
way of gratifying the vanity of their patrons without offending their 
piety, which was by mixing their features with those of the deity, 
whose image was to be impressed; an artifice which seems to have 
been practised in the coins of several of the Macedonian kings, 
previous to the custom of putting their portraits upon them." 

15. It is, in a great degree, owing to the sanctity of the devices, 
that such numbers of very ancient coins have been preserved fresh 
and entire: for it was owing to this that they were put into tombs, 
with vases and other sacred symbols, and not, as Lucian has ludi- 
crously supposed, that the dead might have the means of paying 
for their passage over the Styx: the whole fiction of Charon and 
his boat being of late date, and posterior to many tombs in which 
coins have been found. 

16. The first species of money that was circulated by tale, and 
not by weight, of which we have any account, consisted of spikes, 
or small obelisks of brass or iron; which were, as we shall show, 
symbols of great sanctity and high antiquity. Six of them being 
as many as the hand could conveniently grasp, the words obolus 
and drachma, siguifying spike and handful, continued, after the in- 





! See those of Archelaus, Amyntas, Alexander II., Perdiccas, Philip, Alexander 
the Great, Philip Arideus, and Seleucus 1., in all which the different characters and 
features, respectively given to the different heads of Hercules, seem meant to express 
those of the respective princes. For the frequency of this practice in private families 
among the Romans, see Statii Sylv. 1. V. τ, 231—4, 
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vention of coining, to be employed in expressing the respective 
value of two pieces of money, the one of which was worth six of 
the other.'. In Greece and Macedonia; and, probably, wherever 
the Macedonians extended their conquests, the numerary division 
seems to have regulated the scale of coinage; but, in Sicily and 
Italy, the mode of reckoning by weight, or according to the lesser 
talent and its subdivisions,” universally prevailed. Which mode was 
in use among the Asiatic colonies, prior to their subjection to the 
Athenians or Macedonians, or which is the most ancient, we have 
not been able to discover. Probably, however, it was that by weight, 
the only one which appears to have been known to the Homeric 
Greeks; the other may have been introduced by the Dorians. 

17. By opening the tombs, which the ancients held sacred, and 
exploring the foundations of ruined cities, where money was con- 
cealed, modern cabinets have been enriched with more complete 
series of coins than could have been collected in any period of 
antiquity. We can thus bring under one point of view the whole 
progress of the art, from its infancy to its decline, and compare the 
various religious symbols which have been employed in ages and 
countries remote from each other. These symbols have the great 
advantage over those preserved in other branches of sculpture, that 
they have never been mutilated or restored ; and also that they ex- 
hibit two compositions together, one on each side of the coin, 
which mutually serve to explain each other, and thus enable us to 
read the symbolical or mystical writing with more certainty than 
we are enabled to do in any other monuments. It is principally, 
therefore, under their guidance that we shall endeavour to explore 
the vast and confused labyrinths of poetical and allegorical fable ; 
and to separate as accurately as we can, the theology from the my- 
thology of the ancients: by which means alone we can obtain a com- 
petent knowledge of the mystic, or, as it was otherwise called, 
the Orphic faith,* and explain the general style and language of 
symbolical art in which it was conveyed. 

18. Ceres and Bacchus,* called, in Agypt, Isis and Osiris ; 
and, in Syria, Venus and Adonis, were the deities, in whose 
names, and under whose protection, persons were most com- 
monly instructed in this faith. The word Bacchus or Iacchus is a 


SS RR be ESE EP SSR STR RE RAY OEE A TSR AES LAP BOE LG EES EE EIEIO LET 


* To μέντοι των oBeAwy ovoua, of μεν ὅτι παλαι βουποροις οβελοις EXpwYTO προς 
Tas ἀμοιβας, ὧν To bro TH δρακι πληθος εδοκει καλεισθαι δρωχμήη. Ta δε ονοματα, Kat 
TOV νομισματος καταπεσοντοξ, ELS THY VUY χρειαν ἐνέμεινεν EK TNS χρείας TNS παλαιᾶς, 
Poll. lib. ix. c, vi. s. 77. see also Eustath. in Il. p. 136. Ed. Rom. 

Ὁ See Bentley on the Epistles of Phalaris, &c. 

3 Pausan. |. i. c. 39. 

+ Πλησίον vaos eort Anunrpos* ἀγαλματα Se αὑτητε και ἡ mous, καὶ Sada exov 
lakyos. Pausan. in Att. c. ii. 5. 4. 


> Τὴν μὲν yap Οσιριδος τελετὴν Ty Διονύσου την αὐτὴν εἰναι, THY Ἰσιδος TH THS ; 
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title derived from the exclamations uttered in the festivals of this 
god ;* whose other Latin name, Liber, is also a title signifying the 
same attribute as the Greek epithet AYZIOZ or AYZON, which 
will be hereafter explained. But, from whence the more common 
Greek name ΔΙΟΝΥ͂ΣΟΣ is derived, or what it signifies, is not so 
easy to determine, or even to conjecture with any reasonable pro- 
bability. -The first part of it appears to be from AEY2, AIOX, or 
AIS, the ancient name of the supreme universal god ; but whether 
the remainder is significant of the place, from which this deity 
came into Greece, or of some attribute belonging to him, we can- 
not pretend to say; and the conjectures of etymologists, both an- 
cient and modern, concerning it, are not worthy of notice.” An 
ingenious writer in the Asiatic Researches derives the whole name 
from a Sanscrit title of an Oriental demi-god ;} and as Ausonius 
says it was Indian,* this derivation appears more probable than 
most others of the kind. 

19. At Sicyon, in the Peloponnesus, he was worshipped under 
another title, which we shall not venture to explain, any further 
than that it implies his having the peculiar superintendence and 
direction of the characteristics of the female sex... At Lampsacus 
too, on the Hellespont, he was venerated under a symbolical form 
adapted to a similar office; though with a title of a different sig- 
nification, Priapus, which will be hereafter explained.° 

20. According to Herodotus, the name Dionysus or Bacchus, 
with the various obscene and extravagant rites that distinguished 





Anuntpns ὁμοιοτατην ὕπαρχειν, των ονοματων wovoy ἐενηλλαγμενων. Diodor. Sic, 
jib. 1. p. 104. Ed. Wessel. 
Οσιριν Atovucoy εἰναι Xeyovow (Avyurtio:). Herodot. lib. ii. c. 42. 
Ὡ pakap, οστις ευδαιμων 
TereTas θεων εἰδως 
βιοταν ἁγιστευει" 
tate Ματρος μεγαλας 
οργια Κυβελας θεμιστευων, 
ava θυρσον τε τινάσσων, 
κισσῳ τε στεφανώωθεις, 
Διονυσον θεραπεύει. Eurip. Bacch. v. 73. 
1 They are in fact the same name in different dialects, the ancient verb FAXQ, 
in Laconian BAXQ, having become by the accession of the augment FEFAXQ, v. 
1aX@. 
2 See Macrob. |. i. c. 18. Bryant on Ancient Mythology. 
3 Vol. iii. p. 304. 
4 Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 
Osirin A°gyptus putat ; 
Myste Phanaum nominant ; 
Dionysum Indi existimant, &c. 
5. Διονυσὸν δὲ δὴ σιωπω τον XOIPOVAAHN* Σικυωνιοι τουτον προσκυνουσὶιν, 
ἐπὶ των γυναικείων ταξαντες Toy Διονυσον μοριων. Clem. Alex. Cohort. p. 38, 
6 Τίμαται δε παρα Λαμψακήνοις 6 Πριαπος, 6 avtos wy τῳ Διονυσῳ εξ επιθετον 
καλουμενος οὕτως, ὡς OpiauBos και Διθυραμβοσ. Athene. Deipnos. lib. i, c. 23. 
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his worship, was communicated tothe Greeks by Melampus ;’ who 
appears to have florished about four generations before the Trojan 
war ;7 and who is said to have ached lis knowledge of the sub- 
ject from Cadmus and the Phoenicians, who settled in Beotia.? 
The whole history, however, of this Pheenician colony is extremely 
questionable; and we shall show in the sequel that the name Cad- 
mus was probably a corruption of a mystic title of the deity. The 
Cadmeii, a people occupying Thebes, are mentioned in the Iliad ;* 
and Ino or Leucothoé, a daughter of Cadmus, is mentioned as a 
.sea-goddess in the Odyssey ;° but no notice is taken in either poem 
of his being a Pheenician; nor is it distinctly explained whether the 
poet understood him to have been a manor a god; though the 
former is most probable, as his daughter is said to have been born 
mortal. 

21. General tradition has attributed the introduction of the 
mystic religion into Greece, to Orpheus, a Thracian ;° who, if he 
ever lived at all, lived probably about the same time with Melam- 
pus, or a little earlier.?, The traditions concerning him are, how- 
ever, extremely vague and uncertain; and the most learned and 
sagacious of the Greeks is said to have denied that such a person 
had ever existed :° but, nevertheless, we learn from the very high 
authority of Strabo that the Greek music was all Thracian or 
Asiatic ;° and, from the unquestionable testimony of the Iliad, that 
the very ancient poet Thamyris was of that country;'° to which 
tradition has also attributed the other old sacerdotal bards, Muszeus 
aust ee : 


22. As there is no mention, however, of any of the mystic dei- 


ENE SASTSES φτάσαν: στ εξταφοσις πὶ προσ τ τὸ το το στο τα στα καὶ το φαταρν αν τάς  E  T ἐμ ααστῖιαι.αϑν δ᾿ υσικ θε κεραγθ νς 


τ Ἕλλησι yap 5n Μελαμπους εστι 6 εξηγησαμενος Tov Διονύσου τὸ τε ουνομα, και 
τὴν θυσιην, και THY πομπην TOV φαλλου. lib. ii. c. 49. 

> Odyss. O. 226. et seqq. 

3 Πυθεσθαι Se μοι δοκεει Μελαμπους ta περι Tov Διονυσὸον mapa Καδμου τε Tov 
Τυριου, και των συν αὐτῳ ek Φοινικὴς ἀπικομένων ες τὴν νὺν βοιωτιὴν καλεομενην 
xwpnv. Herodot. ii. 49. 

+ E. 807. > ES oA. 

6. Φασι mpwrov Ορφεα, τον Ὕαγρου, μεταστησαμενον Ta παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτιοις, Ἕλλησι 
μεταδουναι μυστηρια. Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. i. c. 6. 

Opdevs μεν yap τελετας θ᾽ ἥμιν κατεδειξε : 
φονῶν 7 -amexer Oat. Aristoph. Βατραχ. v. 1032. 

Ἅπασα γὰρ 7 παρ᾽ Ἕλλησι θεολογια της Ορφικὴς εστι μυσταγωγιας ΕΚΎΟΡΟΞ. 
Proclus in Theol. Plat. lib. i. c. 5. 

Τελετὴν aryouow (Avywytat) ava may ετος “Exatns, Oppea Tov Opaka καταστησασ- 
θαι τὴν τελετὴν λεγοντες. Pausan. in Cor. c. xxx. ]. 2. 

7 According to the Parian or Arundelian marble, the Eleusinian mysteries were 
introduced 175 years before the Trojan war ; but Plutarch attributes their introduc- 
tion to Eumolpus. de Exil. 

8 Orpheum poetam docet Aristoteles nunquam fuisse. Cic. de N. D. lib. 1. c. 28. 
The passage is not in the works of Aristotle now extant. 


9 Lib. x. p. 471. 10 Jl. B. 595. 11 Plutarch. de Exil. 
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ties ; nor of any of the rites with which they were worshipped, in 
any of the genuine parts either of the Hiad or Odyssey, nor any 
trace of the symbolical style in any of the works of art described 
in them; nor of allegory or enigma in the fables, which adorn 
them; we may fairly presume that both the rites of initiation and 
the worship of Bacchus, are of a later period, and were not gene- 
rally known to the Greek s till after the composition of those po- 
ems. The Orphic hymns, too, which appear to have been invo- 

cations or litanies used in the mysteries,* are proved, both by 
the language and the matter, to be of a date long subsequent to 
the Homeric times; there being in all of them abbreviations and 
modes of speech not then known; and the form of worshipping or 
glorifying the deity by repeating adulatory titles not being then in 
use, though after wards common.” 

23. In “Egypt, nevertheless, and all over Asia, the mystic and 
symbolical worship appears to have been of immemorial antiquity, 
The women of the former country carried images of Osiris, in 
their sacred processions, with a moveable phallus of disproportion- 
ate magnitude, the reason for which Herodotus does not think 
proper to relate, because it belonged to the mystic religion.’ 
Diodorus Siculus, however, who lived in a more communicative 
age, informs us that it signified the generative attribute,* and Plu- 
Gach that the Egyptian statues of Osiris had the phallus to sig- 
nify his procreative and prolific power ;° the extension of w hich 
through the three elements, of air, earth, and water, they expressed 
by another kind of statue, which was occasionally carried in pro- 
cession, having a triple symbol of the same attribute.© ‘The 
Greeks usually represented the phallus alone, as a distinct symbol, 
the meaning of which seems to have been among the last discove- 
ries revealed to the initiated.’ It was the same, in emblematical 
writing, as the Orphic epithet ΠΑΓΓΕΝΕΤΩΡ, universal genera- 
tor ; in which sense it is still employed by the Hindoos.* It has 
also been observed among the idols of the native’Americans,? and 





§ Ὅστις Se nin τελετὴν Ἐλευσινι Pee ἢ τα καλουμενα Ορφικα ἐπελεξατο, odev 

ὅ Aeyw. Pausan. in Attic. c. xxxvii. s 

2 ___oTepayos σπουδῃ am αὐτου (rip κισσουὴ ποιεισθαι, ὡς και στεφανωσασθαι 
εἰχον, εφυμνουντας και Tas επωνυμιας του θεου ανακαλουντας. Arrian. lib. v. 

3 Διοτι δε μειζον τε EXEL TO αἰδοιον, καὶ KiVEEL μουνον TOV σώματος, εστι AOTYOS 
περι αὐτου fepos Aeyouevos. lib. ii. c. 88. 

+ Lib. i. c. 88. 

5 Πανταχου δε καὶ avOpwrouoppov Οσιριδος ἀγαλμα δεικνυουσιν, εξορθιαζον τῷ 
αἰδοιῳ, Sia τὸ γονιμον και τροφιμον. de Is. et Osir. ’ 

6 Αγαλμα προτιθενται, και περιφερουσιν, οὗ To αἰδοιον τριπλασιον cori, Ibid. 
p- 365. 

7 Post tot suspiria epoptarum, totum signaculum lingue, simulachrum membri 
yirilis revelatur. Tertull. adv. Valentinianas. 

8 Sonnerat Voyage aux Indes. 9. Lafitau Mceurs des Sauvages, vol. 1. p. 150. 
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ancient Scandinavians;* nor do we think the conjecture of an inge- 
nious writer improbable, who supposes that the may-pole was a 
symbol of the same meaning; and the first of May a great phallic 
festival both among the ancient Britons and Hindoos; it being 
still celebrated with nearly the same rites in both countries.*> The 
Greeks changed, as usual, the personified attribute into a distinct 
deity, called Priapus, whose universality was, however, acknow- 
ledged to the latest periods of heathenism.* 

24, In thisuniversal character, heis celebrated by the Greek poets 
under the title of Love or Attraction, the first principle of anima- 
tion; the father of godsand men; and the regulator and disposer of 
all things.* He is said to pervade the universe with the mo- 
tion of his wings, bringing pure light: and thence to 
becalledthe splendid, the self-illumined, the ruling 
Priapus;> light being considered, inthis primitive philosophy, as the 
great nutritive principle of all things.© Wingsare attributed to him as 
the emblems of spontaneous motion ; and he is said to have sprung 
from the egg of night, because the egg was the ancient symbol of 
organic matter in its inert state; or, as Plutarch calls it, the ma- 
terial of generation,’ containing the seeds and germs of life and 
motion without being actually possessed of either. It was, there- 
fore, carried in procession at the celebration of the mysteries, for 
which reason, Plutarch, in the passage above cited, declines en- 
tering into a more particular disquisition concerning its nature ; 
the Platonic Interlocutor, in the Dialogue, observing, that though 
asmall question, itcomprehended a very great one, con- 
cerning the generation of the world itself, known to 
those who understood the Orphic and sacred language; 
the egg being consecrated, inthe Bacchic mysteries, as 
the image of that, which generated and contained all 
things in itself. 


el 


"ΟἹ. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. ii. c. v. p. 165, 192, 194, and 305. 

? Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. vi. p. 87—94. 

3 PRIEIO PANTHEO. Titul. ant. in Gruter. vol. i. p. 195. No. 1. 

* See Aristoph. Ορνιθ. 693. ed. Brunk. Hesiod. Theogon. 116. Parmenid, apud 
Stoba. c. xii. Orph. Hymn. v. xxix. et lvii. 

5 ---- -παμφαες ερνος, 
ὅσσων ὃς σκοτοεσσαν απημαυρωσας ὁμιχλὴν, 
παντῃ δινηεις πτερύγων ριπαι5 κατα KOTLOV, 
λαμπρὸν aywv φαος αγνον" ad οὗ σε φανητα κικλησκον, 
δὴ Πριηπον ανακτα, καὶ αυταυγὴ ἑλικωπον. 

Orph. Hymn. V. wv 5. 

εἰ τὰ θνητων μὴ καταισχυνεσθ᾽ ετι 
yevebAa, τὴν youv πανταὰ βοσκουσαν φλογα 
αἰδεισθ᾽ ανακτος ἡλιου. Sophocl. (4, Tyr. 1437. 

7 Ὕλῃ THs γενεσεως. Sympos. lib. ii. q. 3. 

8 Es μεσον εἷλκε προβλημα περι του wou και της ορνιθο5, ὅποτερον *yevOLTO πρότερον au- 
των. Kar Συλλας ὃ ἑἕταιρος, εἰπων, ὅτι μικρῳ προβλματι, καθάπερ οργανῷ; μεγὰ και 
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25. As organic substance was represented by the symbol of the 
egg; so the principle of life, by which it was called into action, 
was represented by that of the serpent; which having the property 
of casting its skin, and apparently renewing its youth, was natu- 
rally adopted for that purpose. We sometimes find it coiled 
round the egg, to express the incubation of the vital spirit; and 
it is not only the constant attendant upon the guardian deities of 
health,' but occasionally employed as an accessary symbol to 
almost every other god,” to signify the general attribute of immor- 
tality. For this reason it servedas a general sign of consecration ; 
and not only the deified heroes of the Greeks, such as Cecrops and 
Erichthonius, but the virgin Mother of the Scythians, and the 
consecrated Founder of the Japanese, were represented terminat- 
ing in serpents.* Both the Scythians and Parthians, too, carried 
the image of a serpent or dragon, upon the point of a spear, for 
their military standard ;> as the Tartar princes of China still con- 
tinue to do; whence we find this figure perpetually represented 
ou their stuffs aud porcelaine, as well as upon those of the Japa- 
nese. The inhabitants of Norway and Sweden continued to pay 
divine honors to serpents down to the sixteenth century ;° and 
almost all the Runic inscriptions, found upon tombs, are engraved 
upon the sculptured forms of them ;7 the emblems of that immor- 
tality, to which the deceased were thus consecrated. Macha 
Alla, the god of life aud death among the Tartars, has serpents 





βαρυ σαλευομεν TO περι TOV κοσμου THS γένεσεως, απηγορευσε..---------- ἀεισῶ 
ξυνετοισι Tov Ορφικον Kat iepov Aoyor, ὅς ouk ορνιθος μονον τὸ wov ἀποφαινει πρε- 
σβυτερον, ἀλλα και συλλαβων ἅπασαν avTw τὴν ἅπαντων ὅμου πρεσβυγενειαν 
ανατιθησι' και τ᾽ ἀλλα μεν εὐστομα κεισθω (καθ᾽ Ἥροδυτον), ἐστι yap μυστικωτερα. 
ὅθεν οὐκ απὸ τρόπου τοις περι τον Διονυσον οργιασμοις5 ὡς μιμήμα του τα 
παντα γεννωντος καὶ περιέχοντος εν ἕαυτῳ, συγκαθωσιωται.---ενεχεσθαι δογμασιν 
Ορφικοις ἡ Πυθαγορικοις, και TO wov,—apxny ἥγουμενοις γενεσεως, αἀφοσιουσθαι, 
Plutarch. Sympos. |. ii. q. iil. s. 1. 

1 Δράκοντα αὐτῳ (τῳ Ασκληπιῳ) παριστωσι, ὅτι ὅμοιον TL TOUT πασχουσιν οἵ 
χρώμενοι TH ιατρικῃ, κατα τὸ oiover ανανεαζειν εκ τῶν νόσων, καὶ ἀποδυεσθαι τὸ 
γηρας. Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. xxxiii. 

2 Παρ παντι των νομιζομενων Tap ὕμιν θεων opis συμβολον μεγὰ καὶ μυστήριον 
αναγραφεται. Justin Martyr. Apol. ii. p. 70. 

3 Pinge duos angues, pueri, sacer est locus. Pers. Sat. i. 

4 Μυθολογουσι Ξκυθαι γηγενὴ παρ᾽ avrois γενεσθαι παρθενον" TauTny δ᾽ exew τὰ 
Mev avw μερὴ Tov σωματὸς μέχρι της ζωνὴς γυναικεια, Ta δε KaTwTepa εχιδνη5" 
ταυτῃ δε Ava. μιίγεντα γεννησαι παιδα Σκυθὴν ονομα. Diodor. Sic. ii. 43. Kempfer, 
Hist. of Japan, b. ii. p. 145. 

5 Arrian. in Pref. p. 80. Lucian. de Hist. conscrib. p. 39. 

6 Serpentes ut sacros colebant ;—edium servatores atque penates existimantes ;— 
reliquie tamen hujus superstitione culture—in nonnullis secretis solitudinum 
edibusque perseverant ; sicuti in septentrionalibus regnis Norvegie ac Vermelan- 
diz. Ol. Magn. de Gent. Septent. Hist. Epit. 1. ii. 

7 Ol. Varelii Hunagr. Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. No, tii. c. 1. 
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entwined round his limbs and body, to express the first attribute, 
and human skulls and scalps on his head, and at his girdle, to ex- 
press the second.’ The jugglers and divines also, of North 
America, make themselves girdles and chaplets of serpents, which 
they have the art totame and familiarise ;* and, in the great temple 
of Mexico, the captives taken in war, and sacrificed to the sun, 
had each a wooden collar, in the shape of a serpent, put round his’ 
neck while the priest performed the horrid rites.? In the kingdom 
of Juida, about the fourth degree of latitude, on the western coast 
of Africa, one of these reptiles was lately, and perhaps is still, 
worshipped as the symbol of the Deity;* and when Alexander 
entered India, Taxilus, a powerful prince of the country, showed 
him a serpent of enormous size, which he nourished with great 
care, and revered as the image of the god, whom the Greek writers, 
from the similitude of his attributes, call Dionysus or Bacchus.5 
The Epidaurians kept one in the same manner to represent Escu- 
lapius ;° as did likewise the Athenians, in their celebrated temple 
of Minerva, to signify the guardian or preserving deity of the Acro- 
polis.’ The Hindoo women still carry the lingam, or consecrated 
symbol of the generative attribute of the Deity, in solemn proces- 
sion between two serpents ;° and, in the sacred casket, which 
held the egg and phallus in the mystic processions of the Greeks, 
was also a serpent.? Over the porticoes of all the ancient Agyp- 
tian temples, the winged disc of the sun is placed between two 
hooded snakes, signifying that luminary placed between its two 
great attributes of motion and life. The same combination of 
symbols, to express the same attributes, is observable upon the 
coins of the Pheenicians and Carthaginians ;'° and appears to have 
been anciently employed by the Druids of Britain and Gaul, as it 
stillis by the idolaters of China."* The Scandinavian goddess Isa 


A A SS 
* Voyage en Sibérie par ’ Abbé Chappe d’Auteroche, pl. xviii. The figure in 


brass is in the collection of Mr. Knight. 
> Lafitau Mceurs des Sauvages, t. i. p. 203. 


3 Acosta’s History of the Indies, p. 382. ᾿ 
+ Hist. gén. des Voyages, t. iv. p. 305. 5 Max. Tyr. Dissert. viii. c. 6. 
© Liv. Hist. lib. xi. epitom. 7 Herodot. lib. viii. 41. 


® Sonnerat Voyage aux Indes, t. i. p. 253. 

° See the cistw mystice on the nummi cistaphori of the Greek cities of Asia, 
which are extremely common, and to be found in all cabinets and books of ancient 
coins. ; 

1° Médailles de Dutens, p. 1. Mus. Hunter. tab. 15. fig. v. and viii. 

τι See Stukeley’s Abury ; the original name of which temple, he observes, was 
the snake’s head : and it is remarkable the remains of a similar circle of stones in 
Beeotia had the same name in the time of Pausanias. 

Kara δε τὴν es Γλισαντα εὐυθειαν ek Θηβων λιθοις χωριον περιεχομενον λογασιν 
Οφεως καλουσιν of Θηβαιοι κεφαλην. Pausan, Βαοί, c. xix. s, 2. 
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or Disa was sometimes represented between two serpents ; anda 
similar mode of canonization is employed in the apotheosis of 
Cleopatra, as expressed on her coins. Water-snakes, too, are 
held sacred among the inhabitants of the Friendly Islands ;? and, 
in the mysteries of Jupiter Sebazius, the initiated were consecrated 
by having a snake put down their bosoms.’ 

26. The sort of serpent most commonly employed, both by the 
Egyptians, Pheenicians, and Hindoos, is the hooded snake: but 
the Greeks frequently use a composite or ideal figure; sometimes 
with a radiated head, and sometimes with the crest or comb of a 
cock ;* accessary symbols, which will be hereafter further noticed. 
The mystical serpent of the Hindoos, too, is generally represented 
with five heads, to signify, perhaps, the five senses: but still it is 
the hooded snake, which we believe to be a native of India, and 
consequently to have been originally employed as a religious sym- 
bol in that country; from whence the #gyptians and Pheenicians 
probably borrowed it, and transmitted it to the Greeks and 
Romans; upon whose bracelets, and other symbolica! ornaments, 
we frequently find it. 

27. Not only the property of casting the skin, and acquiring 
a periodical renovation of youth, but also that of pertinaciously re- 
taining life even in amputated parts, may have recommended ani- 
mals of the serpent kind as symbols of health and immortality, 
though noxious and deadly in themselves. Among plants, the 
olive seems to have been thought to possess the same property in 
a similar degree : and therefore was probably adopted to express 
the same attribute. At Athens it was particularly consecrated to 
Minerva ; but the statue of Jupiter at Oiympia was crowned with 
it ;° and it is also observable on the heads of Apollo, Hercules, 
Cybele, and cther deities ;? the preserving power, or attribute of 
immortality, being, in some mode or other, common to every 


SE SS 0 EE So SE PS ET πασταεαιι ππππτς 


"Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. pt. ili, c. 1. p. 25., and pt. ii. p. 343, fig. A., and 
Ρ. 510. 

? Missionaries’ first Voyage, p. 238. 

3 Amob. lib. v. p. 171. Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes, p. 14. Jul. Firmic. 
c. 27. 

* See La Chausse Mus. Rom. vol. ii. tab. xiii, and xiv. The radiated serpent 
is common on gems. 

5 Virgil Georgic. ii. v. 30. and 181. 

ἙἘκβλαστανει de μαλιστα τα ελαινα, καὶ ἀργὰ κειμενα" καὶ epyacueva πολλακις 
εαν ἰκμαδα λαμβανῃ, Kat ἐχῃ τόπον νοτερὸν, ὥσπερ δὴ τις στροφεὺς THS θυρας 
εβλαστησε. και ἣ κυλιου πλινθινου κωπὴ τιθεισα εἰς THAOV. Theophrast. Hist. Plant. 
ibs στο; ἼΕΣ 

© Στεφανος δε επικειται of Ty κεφαλῃ μεμιμημενος ελαιας κλωνας. Pausan, in 
Bliac. 1. c. xi. 8. 1. 

7 See coins of Rhegium, Macedonia, Aradus, Tyre, &c. 
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personification of the divine nature. The victors in the Olympic 
games were also crowned with branches of the oleaster or wild 
olive ;* the trunk of whicb, hung round with the arms of the van- 
quished in war, was the trophy of victory consecrated to the im- 
mortal glory of the conquerors :* for as it was a religious, as well 
as military symbol, it was contrary to the laws of war, acknowledg- 
ed among the Greeks, to take it down, when it had been once duly 
erected. 

28. Among the sacred animals of the Agyptians, the bull, 
worshipped under the titles of Mnevis and Apis, is one of the most 
distinguished. The Greeks called him Epaphus,’ and we find his 
image, in various actions and attitudes, upon an immense number 
of their coins, as well as upon some ofthose of the Pheenicians, and 
also upon other religious monuments of almost all nations. The 
species of bull most commonly employed is the urus or wild bull, 
the strongest animal known in those climates, which are too cold 
for the propagation of the elephant ;*+ a creature not known in 
Europe, nor even in the northern or western parts of Asia, till 
Alexander’s expedition into India, though ivory was familiarly 
known even in the Homeric times.5 To express the attribute 
strength, in symbolical writing, the figure of the strongest animal 
would naturally be adopted: wherefore this emblem, generally 
considered, explains itself, though, like all others of the kind, it 
was modified and applied in various ways. ‘The mystic Bacchus, 
or genierative power, was represented under this form, not only 
upon the coins but in the temples of the Greeks :° sometimes 
simply as a bull; at others, with a human face; and, at others, 
entirely human except the horns or ears.’ The age, too, is varied; 
the bull being in some instances quite old, and in others quite young; 
and the humanised head being sometimes bearded, and sometimes 
not.® 


A RR .-....- .΄ A ST 


1 Kotwov στεφανῳ. Aristoph. Plut. 586. ? Thid. 943. 
3 Ὃ δε Ams κατα τὴν Ἑλληνων yAwooay cor: Emagos. Herodot. |. ii. ο. 153. 
lous ποτ᾽ ekyovoy 
Επαφον, w Atos γενεθλον, 
εκαλεσ᾽ εκαλεσα. Eurip. Pheenis. 688. 

4 Cesar. de B. B. lib. vi. 

5 Pausan. lib. i. c. 12. This proves that the coins with an elephant’s skin on 
the head, are of Alexander Il., king of Epirus, son of Pyrrhus. 

© Ταυρῳ, i. 6. Διονυσῳ, Lycophr. 209. 

Tavpomoppov Διονυσον ποιουσιν ἀαγαλματα πολλοι των ‘EAAnvar ai δ᾽ Ἠλειων 
γυναικες καὶ παρακαλουσιν εὐχόμεναι, ποδὶ βοειῳ τον θεον ελθειν προς avTas. Ἀργειοιδ 
δε Βουγενη" Διονυσος emkAny εστι. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 

Ey δεΚυζίκῳ καὶ Tavpomoppos ἵδρυται (ὁ Atovugos.) Athen. Deipnos. lib. xi. p. 476. 

7 Bronzi d’ Ercolano, t. i. tav. 1. Coins of Camerina, and plate ii. of the Ist vo- 
lume of ““ the Select Specimens.’ 

8 Coins of Lampsacus, Naxus, and plates xvi. and xxxix. of vol. i. 
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AN INQUIRY 


into the Opinions of the ancient Hebrews, respecting a 
future immortal Existence. 


/ 





Part III.—[Continued from No. XLIII. p. 129.] 


We collect from the clear manner, in which this doctrine is 
delivered in the New Testament, as a fundamental part of reli- 
gion, both by our Saviour and his apostles, that it was presup- 
posed to have existed in the Mosaic and Prophetic Dispensa- 
tions. It was practically exemplified at Christ’s transfiguration ; 
and the persons, who appeared on that occasion, were Moses 
and Elijah. Hence Huet remarks, “‘ Rabbinorum etiam mul- 
torum constans est doctrina, pios homines post mortem in beatas 
quasdam sedes longe a ccelo positas recipi. Sub solio gloriz 
ligatas esse proborum hominum animas tradit Cabala. Quem 
locum, si sibi consentire velint, Abrahamo quoque assignare 
debent, non eum ad Dei dextram collocare. Legatur super 
hoc argumento Sepher et Emana; res egregie confirmata repe- 
rietur.” Inthe parable, likewise, of Dives and Lazarus, we 
find the connexion between the two Testaments maintained, 
by the introduction of Abraham, Παλαιὸς μὲν οὖν ἐστί τις ὁ λό- 
γος οὗτος (says Plato in the Pheedo ιε΄) οὗ μεμνήμεθα, ὥς εἰσιν ἐνθένδε 
ἀφικόμεναι ἐκεῖ (ψυχαί). Nor did a nation ever exist that had not 
some idea of the immortality of the soul; and if such a know- 
ledge be traced among Heathen worshippers of the Deity, can 
we suppose that those, whom he favored with an express reve- 
lation, were left in total ignorance of a subject so intimately 
connected with morality, and so well calculated to advance " 
the performance of religious duties? The doctrine of the Pagan 
philosophers, who believed in a resurrection, may be summed 
up in these words:* ἔστι καὶ τῷ ὄντι καὶ τὸ ἀναβιώσκεσθαι, καὶ ἐκ 
τῶν τεθνεώτων τοὺς ζῶντας γίγνεσθαι, καὶ τὰς τῶν τεθνεώτων ψυχὰς 
εἶναι, καὶ ταῖς μὲν ἀγαθαῖς ἄμεινον εἶναι, ταῖς δὲ κακαῖς κάκιον, 
From the book of Job we infer, that when God shall gather to 
himself man’s breath, he shall exist 7 py, Wid MIA; and the 





’ Plato in Phedone. 
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application of a great variety of passages in the Old Testament 
by the writers of the New, in support of this doctrine, autho- 
rises us to conclude, that the authors of these had precisely the 
game meaning, which their Christian commentators ascribed to 
them. The ‘Targumin on Deut, xxxiii. 6. Is. xxvi. 19. Ezek. 
xxxvil. 3.5. Hos. vi. 2. xi. 14. Dan. xii. 2. are satisfactory 
evidences of the opinions prevalent at the period in which they 
were written; and Josephus, speaking of the ἐγγαστρίμυθος at 
Endor, remarks, 4 δὲ ἀγνοοῦσα τὸν Σαμούηλον, ὅστις ἦν, καλεῖ TOU- 
tov ἐξ α δοῦ. 

The rabbinical Jews firmly believed the immortality of the 
soul. Whosoever denies this, (OVI ATTA ἼΞΟ "Ὁ say the 
most ancient commentators) shall not live in the days of the 
Messiah, even if all his other works be good. The NYIWIT Dy, 
the ΤΣ NDI, the OMA WW on the one hand, and on the other, 
the NNW INIA, WA DW MDE ΓΛ ΠΤ YIN must be 
referred to ideas familiar to the people, for whose reading the 
respective works were intended, and certaiuly induce us to ima- 
gine, that these ideas were of very remote antiquity, at the time 
of the composition of the books in which these expressions oc- 
cur. ‘ Know thou,” says Maimonides, “ that man must neces- 
sarily die, and be resolved into that, from whence he was on- 
ginally composed.” 

We must, also, make considerable deductions from the state- 
ment of Epiphanius (Heres. 9.) that the Samaritans neither 
knew nor believed the resurrection ;—at least, our present Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch avouches no such doctrine. The prejudices 
entertained by the Jews against them, and from them transmitted 
to the Fathers, who rarely had patience to weigh an assertion, 
whether it was or was not gratuitous, easily unravel the cause of 
the many aspersions heaped upon them. Hence we discover 
Josephus losing no opportunity of depressmg them, if by so 
doing he can exalt his own nation; and as in later times the 
Pharisees indiscriminately applied the opprobrious epithet 
DID to both Sadducees and Samaritans, the latter became, fre- 
quently, charged with the Heresy, if not the Deism of the former. — 
When Epiphanius admits, that the Jocieo1, who were Samari- 
tans, acknowledged the resurrection, he completely refutes his 
other assertions, and it has been ably proved by Leland, that 
when the Samaritan Chronicon was written, this doctrine was 
by no means denied by them; therefore, both Jews and Sama- 
ritans argued from the works of Moses a future immortal ex- 
istence, 
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We have but little concern with the Karaites, who believed 
that the souls of the just, immediately after death, ascended to’ 
Olam Habha, and those of the wicked descended to Gihinnom. 
The books Yetsirah, Sohar, and Bahir, falsely ascribed to Abra- 
ham, but undeniably of very great antiquity, show that this 
doctrine was of no recent invention, and the Gentile and Cab- 
halistical schemes of Transmigration exhibit the various ways, 


_ in which man has endeavoured to explain to himself the eternal 


duration of the soul. Josephus says of the Pharisees, that they 
thought ψυχὴν δὲ πᾶσαν μὲν ἄφθαρτον, μεταβαίνειν δὲ εἰς ἕτερον σῶμα 
τὴν τῶν ἀγαθῶν μονὸν, τὴν δὲ τῶν φαυλῶν ἀϊδιῷ τιμωριᾷ κολάζεσθαι. 
‘These idle dogmata τῶν συζητητῶν τοῦ αἴωνος τούτου, (rabbinice 
“PMD 3) St. Paul admirably refuted, in the 15th chapter of 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians, which forms the lesson to 
our Burial Service, and therein established the genuine doctrine 
of the resurrection on its true and only foundation. Clemens 
Romanus, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, elegantly al- 
ludes to this subject, κατανοήσωμεν, x. τ. A. The fable, that the 
garden of Eden, Gihinnom, and the throne of glory, were among 
the seven things created before the foundation of the world, 
evinces the remote date which the Jewish fabulists ascribed to 
these opinions :—See Manasse Ben Israel, and the author of the 
book Cosri. We must bear in mind, that they borrowed largely 
from Plato and Aristotle, and in a great degree accommodated 
Scriptural interpretations to their notions ; for instance, the rab- 
binical MYDDW is immediately discerned in the ἐντελέχεια of the 
latter. ‘The sentiments of the Alexandrine school greatly in- 
fluenced their theological inquiries, from whence the Gilgal 
Haneshamoth, &c. flowed to them from the puerile mysticisms 
of the oriental writers. No small portion of the Mithraic tenets 
15. observable in the accounts of Or-Haensoph; and no small 
transcript of the Ψυχὴ κοσμοῦ in the rabbinical legends of Pan- 

But our position rests on amore stable basis than the idle 
dreams of these visionary men; and we have shown that that 
basis is divine Revelation. If the books of Moses inculcated no 
such doctrine, it is strange, whence the sentiments relating to 
an immortal state, which we have produced, before the times of 
the Jewish prophets, could have originated. But, if we admit 
the New ‘Testament to be an. adequate exposition, and our 
Saviour to be a correct expositor, we must, in opposition to 
certain learned men, decide that the books of Moses did con- 
tain these opinions; consequently, that a future condition of 
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everlasting rewards and punishments was believed and expected 
by the ancient Hebrews. 
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Ir appears very strange to me, that the acute genius of 
Porson did not discover any thing better than the common 
reading, or the several emendations which have been attempted 
of the following passage :—Eurip. Pheeniss. v. 861. Ed. Pors. - 
‘The common reading ὡς zac” ἀπήνη seems unintelligible and 
absurd. What resemblance can an old man have to a chariot? 
‘The most sagacious hunter after similitudes would be puzzled 
in attempting to discover it. The interpretation of the Scholiast 
in King’s Ed. will give him no assistance, ὥσπερ yap dona μὴ 
ὄντος TOU χινουντος ἡνιοχου ἀκινήτον μένει, οὕτω καὶ πρεσβυτὴς εἰ μὴ 
τις αὖτον ἀνακουφιζει ἑαυτῳ χρηήσθαι οὐ δυναται. Pierson conjec- 
tures ὡς meus τιθήνης. Fr. Jacob, ὡς mais ἀνηβος. Musgrave, ὡς 
mac’ ἀκανθα. ‘ Elegantes sane sunt (says Porson) Piersoni, 
Jacobi, Musgravii emendationes ; nulla tamen adeo certa, ut 
omnem dubitationem precidat. Musgravii sententiam quodam- 
modo confirmat Electrz locus : 

‘Ds προσβασιν twvd dobiayv οἴκων ἔχει 

ἱῬυσῳ γεροντι twde προσβηναι ποδι. 

Ὅμως δὲ προς γε τους φιλους ἐξελκτεον 

Διπλὴν ἀκανθαν καὶ παλιῤῥοπον ov.” 
None of these readings appear to convey a clear and accurate 
conception to the mind. Musgrave’s, which Porson pronounces 
the best, seems too far fetched and distant from that simplicity, 
which is such a characteristic feature of Euripides, Valckenaer’s 
conjecture éxSac’ dmyyys (ut scil. γυνή subaudiatur) is liable to 


the same objection. 





‘ The Arabic poet in Hamasa. 
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What I would humbly propose then, as an improvement on 
this passage, 1s to read dyayxy instead of the common ἀπήνη, to 
substitute ye for τε, putting a comma instead of a full stop after 
τέκνον. ‘Lhe passage thus altered will be as follows, 


λαβου δ᾽ αὐτου, τέκνον, 
ὡς mac’ ἀναγκη᾽ πους γε πρεσβύτου φιλει 





χειρὸς θυραιας ἀναμένειν κουφισματα. 


Take hold of him, my son, since it is quite necessary; yes, the 
foot of an old man usually requires the assistance of some 
foreign hand, An old man requires to be supported by the hand 
of another. This reading seems to convey at least a clear and in- 
telligible idea; nor am 1 aware that an unwarrantable liberty has 
been taken with the text. The phrase rac’ dvayxy is quite legiti- 
mate as it occurs in Herod, lib.1.c.112. cide πασα ἀναγκὴ ὀφθηναι 
ἐκκείμενον. Γε and τε are often substituted for one another; and 
the former of these particles is often rendered as has been done 
here: see Monk’s Alcest.v. 41. I have followed the advice of 
the great Porson in attempting to improve this passage; with 
what success, let others judge: and I shall be happy to dis- 
cover that they, like me, can find οὐδὲν κρεισσον ἀναγκης. Accents 
I consider as quite superfluous, and have therefore abstained 
from the use of them. We Hyperboreans cannot adapt our 
organs to such delicate inflections of voice as they require.” 


Edinburgh. 9 ep 








ON MR. BELLAMY’S NEW TRANSLATION 
, OF THE BIBLE. 





Ty is of importance to the public to ascertain whether Mr. 
Bellamy’s censures of the authorised version of the Bible are 
just, and whether his new translation has the merit of superior 
accuracy. The main point at issue between Mr. Bellamy and 
his opponents is, not whether the authorised translation is or is 
not capable of improvement, for many of our eminent divines, 
who are fully sensible of its general accuracy and excellence, 
have expressed an earnest desire to see it revised and brought 


SIL aS a EE RE AP ESP SR IT AS EE SE LEE: 


* If our Correspondent “ followed the advice of the great Porson,” he - 
would not “ consider accents as quite superflugus,"—Ep. 
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to a higher degree of perfection;* but, admitting that there is 
room for improvement, whether what Mr. Bellamy considers as 
erroneous translations, are really such, and whether his new 
translation is likely to supply the desideratum—whether he ap- 
pears competent, from what he has already written, to-give us 
a more accurate and faithful version of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. I think the appendix to Mr. Whittaker’s “ Historical 
and Critical Inquiry into the interpretation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures,” compared with Mr. Bellamy’s “ Critical examina- 
tion of the objections made to the New Translation,” will go 
a great way towards determining the question. Mr. Whittaker, 
in his appendix A, charges Mr. Bellamy with violations of the 
Hebrew grammar in no less than 134 places in his translation 
of the book of Genesis alone. Mr. Bellamy denies the charge, 
and endeavours to support the accuracy of his New Translation. 
Now if Mr. Whittaker’s charge can be substantiated in any con- 
siderable number of instances, no doubt can remain on the 
mind of any unprejudiced person as to the incompetence of 
Mr. Bellamy for the important task he has undertaken: a task 
which requires no ordinary share of application, learning, mo- 
desty, taste, and judgment. Mr. Bellamy professes to give a 
correct translation from the Hebrew only. Now it is necessary 
to a correct translation, that it should convey the sense of the 
original in words as nearly equivalent as the idioms of the two 
languages will admit. I say in words as nearly equivalent, for 
it is not possible to convey the sense of the original, if a strict- 
ly literal translation be given of every Hebrew word. Words 
must sometimes be supplied to complete the sense, and a single 
Hebrew word will often require 2 or more words to convey the 
meaning in English. I have been induced to make these ob- 
servations, because Mr. Bellamy seems to entertain some sin- 
gular opinions on the principles of translation. From the fol- 
lowing passages he appears to think that a translation cannot be 
correct, unless every single Hebrew word is rendered by a single 
English word. “ [ have said that the word PTW haraah, which 
is rendered were with child, is but one word, consequently can- 
not be translated asa verb, a noun, and a preposition.” * 

“This writer” (Mr. Whittaker,) “has attempted to show 
some skill on Gen. xxv. 8, and says that ODN AD YI then 

= 


SIR SETS STS SRT AT SEE IT FAS A TIS AERO A EE IE LS SFL OO TEES τόσσα, τις 


* See particularly Abp. Newcome on Biblical translations. 
? Bellamy’s Critical Examination, p. 59, 60. 
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Abraham gave up the ghost and died, is truly translated. In 
answer to this bold assertion, I say, that in the single word YI 
vayigvang, which is rendered ‘ gave up the ghost,’ there is no 
authority for a word of the four which are made out of this verb ; 
it carmot be a verb, a noun, and an adverb.”? “The word WOT 
heremes is but one word, which certainly cannot make a participle 
active and a noun; viz. creeping thing. The word Wid heremes 
is a noun, and is truly rendered, the reptile, and should be so 
rendered ; Gen. i. 26, ch. vii. 14, xii. 17, 19. 1 Kings iv. 33. 
Ezek. xxxviii. 20, &c. &c.”* “I have not followed the common 
version, like our critics: the word YM yichaou cannot be ren- 
dered [as] in the common version both save and alive, as this 
objector contends: if she were saved, common sense says she 
would be alive.”3 It is evident that the English expressions 
to be with child, to give up the ghost, creeping thing, to save 
alive, convey the same meaning, or nearly so, as the words “ to 
conceive, to expire, reptile, to preserve,” though the latter may 
be considered as more strictly literal. On the principle laid 
down by Mr. Bellamy it may be maintained that he went out is 
not an accurate translation of δὲ Ν᾽; or he stretched forth, of γι; 


or he rose up, of surrexit ; because in all these instances a single 
verb is translated a pronoun, a verb, and an adverb, A trans- 
lation may be considered exactly literal, if it corresponds word 
for word with the original: it may be considered accurate, if it 
conveys the sense of the original in corresponding words or 
equivalent expressions. 

On examining the 134 passages in which Mr. W. has charged 
Mr. B. with violations of the Hebrew grammar, I find they 
may be arranged in 3 classes. 1st,those which Mr. B.acknow- 
ledges to be errata. 2nd, Those respecting which he has return- 
ed no answer. 3rd, Those respecting which he has endeavoured 
to vindicate his New Translation. Of the first class there are 
only 2. Gen. i. 17, and iii. 11. Of the second class there are 
no less than 55, considerably more than a third of the whole 
number. With regard to these passages Mr. W’s objections 
to the New Version remain, I apprehend, unanswered. I will 
now request the attention of your readers to a few passages out 
of Mr. W’s 134, concerning which Mr. B. has replied to the 
strictures of Mr, W. It would occupy too much room to 
quote Mr. Whittaker on Mr. Bellamy at full length. 1 will 
therefore abstract from them as much as appears necessary to 





2 Bellamy p. 68,69. 4. Bellamy p. 131. 3 Bellamy p. 132. 
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the point at issue. Gen. i. 2. © ADM (Part. pres. sing. foem. 


Pihel)—The New Translator’s note says that this word does 
not belong to the Pibel, but to the hiphil form.....-” Whit- 
taker. “...e++»No one can doubt, that when the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters, God was the cause.” Bella- 
my. Mr. B. does not and cannot deny that ADM belongs 


to the conjugation Prhe/, not Hiphil. Mr. W’s. argument 
therefore remains in full force. 

Gen. iy. 4. “ ΜΔ (3d pers. sing. pret. Hiph.) And Abel, he 
also brought of the firstlings of his flock.” King’s Bible. “ But 
Abel came even with firstlings of his sheep.” ‘ New Version. 
Mr. Bellamy’s interpretation would have been correct, had the 
original been N2 (3d pers. sing. pret. Kal.) See Grammar.” 


W. “—The verb is in Hiphil; but the authorised version 
plainly supposes by the words, And Abel he also, &c. that 
Cain brought of the firstlings of his flock as well as Abel. It 
is not possible to preserve the literal Hiphil in all cases, nor is 
it at all necessary, because understood; as in the verb {DW}! 
vayishkon, and he placed, 93°3W*) vayashkinou, and set up, Josh. 
xviii. 1. Thus the translators have given the true sense in these 
two passages: the same is frequent throughout the authorised 
version.” 8B. A faithful translator is bound to give a literal 
and grammatical translation, where the idiom of the two lan- 
guages will admit of it, which is clearly the case in the present 
instance, in which there is not the slightest difficulty or obscurity. 
NAT signifies ‘ to bring,’ or ‘ to cause to come,’ and the passage 
is clearly and correctly translated in the authorised version. 
ἽΝ Josh. xviii. 1. is rightly translated in the King’s Bible, 
“and set up.’ The verb is in Hiphil, and signifies ‘ to cause 
to abide,’ ‘ to cause to stand,’ ‘ to cause to remain,’ &c. ‘ Set’ in 
English corresponds with the Hiphil conjugation in Hebrew. 
Its primary meaning is evidently ¢ to cause to sit;’ as ‘ to lay,’ is ‘ to 
cause to lie ;’ ‘ to raise,’ ‘ to cause to rise,’ &c. 

Mr. B. accuses Mr. W. of “ utter defection in the grammar 
of the sacred language,” because he has ventured to assert that 
NI in one passage is the 3d pers. sing. pret. Kal, and in another 


he participle Benoni sing. masc. If Mr. W. errs, he has the 
consolation of erring in good company. [{15 scarcely necessary 





* There are so many errors of the press in Mr. Bellamy’s work, besides those 
noticed in the table of errata, that I have been obliged to correct them here and in- 
some otker places. 
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to remind the Hebrew scholar that the 3d sing. pret. Kal, and 
the part Benoni sing. masc. are the same in the verb δὴ. “ RD 


venit, &c. ND et venit ; veniet: Na veniens.” Taylor’s Heb. 


Conc. in verb. N12. “ Verbum ΝῚΣ et similia, hic,” (i. e. in 
preterito conj. Kal) “ sic flectuntur TNDN3D Χο.  Partic.” 


(i. e. Part. Benoni) “a 8jlest DNAND ἄς. Buxtorf. Epit. 
Gram. Heb. Nota in verb. N¥D. Gen. iv. 96. “ OMT (84 
pers. sing. pret. Hophal, from 20m) Then began men to call 


upon the name of the Lorp. King’s Bible. Who began to 
profane in the name of Jehovah. New Version.—-[The word] 
literally means, a beginning was made, captum est, as Montanus 
renders it; another meaning has been attached to it, viz. it was 
profane,—then it was a profane thing to call upon the name of 
the Lory. The New Translator has apparently given it both 
these meanings, and omitted the word Nap altogether.” W. 
“1 have said that the word man [men] is not in the original 
Hebrew. I have preferred the marginal reading, which agrees 
with the Hebrew. No man knowing any thing of the original 
can doubt the sense in [of] the New Translation, But our 
critic thinks the New ‘Translation is rather fanciful: such 


fanciers were the marginal translators, and the translator of the 


Vulgate. But I have omitted the translation of ΝῊΡ likra, 
[likro] says this writer. This I deny: the marginal reading says, 
profanely called upon,* which is a good reading. The true 
meaning is, to call on the name of the Lord in an irreverent or 
profane manner, Therefore, whether we say, called profanely, 
or began to profane, it amounts to the same; ¢o cad/, in that 
sense, is to profane!’ 6B, This exquisite reasoning of Mr. 
Bellamy requires very little comment. ‘The verb omit certainly 
cannot have two significations αὐ the same time. If it signifies 
“ coeptum est,’ the sense in which the King’s Bible takes it, it 
cannot at the same time signify ‘ profanum fuit.’ Mr. B. is 
reduced to this alternative : either he has translated $7 IN who 
began to profane; in which case he has given a new and un- 
warranted sense to both words, besides giving Hophal the sense 
of Hiphil, and has given no translation of Np to call, or he 
has translated 57 ΤῊΝ who began, and has given the new sense 
of to profane to ΝΡ. In either case he has given a new sense 





* I have sought iu vain for this marginal reading in two Bibles: in both I read, 
“ or to call themselves by the name of the Lord.” 
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to ἸΝ, for I challenge Mr. Bellamy to produce any competent 
authority for giving the sense of who’ to this adverb. I have 
in vain searched Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance and Noldius’s 
Concordantia Particularum for any thing like this sense of the 
word. If Mr. Bellamy is allowed to give new senses to words 
and sentences, and to quote Mr. Bellamy’s authority alone in 
support of these new senses, the controversy can never have an 
end; but if he is required to support his innovations, not by 
assertion, but by saltsfactory proof, the question as to his com- 
petence will very soon be decided in the mind of every one who 
has any grammatical knowledge of the Hebrew language. Mr. 
Bellamy complains of the attacks which have been made on his 
New Version. Be it remembered that he threw the first stone, 
by accusing the learned and able translators of our authorised 
version, of ignorance and repeated blunders, and of the strange 
and unheard-of absurdity of giving an indecent translation to 
passages, which have no indecent meaning in the original He- 
brew." 


Lralmouth, Oct. 1820. KIMCHI. 
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AD POSTUMUM,” 
Ut recuperata Salute Genio et Musis indulgeat, 
CARMEN. 


Now evasimus integri 
Infamem stabili pigram hyemem nive, 
Qua non sevior altera 
Unquam, aut corporibus perniciosior 
Terris incubuit ; tamen 
Exacta est, et adhuc, PostuMe, vivimus. 
_ Dauris libera vinculis 
Ripas pretereunt flumina; tutius 
Sulcant zquora navite, 
Nec salsa adsiliunt littoribus vada. 





1 « The indelicate sense in the following passages of the authorised version, 18 
NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE ORIGINAL HEBREW, but for obvious reasons Ihave not 
— them. Gen. xxxv, 22. xxxviii. 9. &c. &c.” Bellamy’s Critical Examination, 

* By M. Mathevon de Curnieu. Postumus is Le Chevalier de Parny, a French 
poet, whom the French call the rival of Tibullus.—Bpir. 
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Jam, spirante Favonio, 

Frondes arboribus, gramina pascuis,. 
Atque hortis redeunt rose ; 

Rident prata novis picta coloribus ; 
Sylvas pervolitant aves, 

| Et mulcent variis cantibus ethera ; 

Respondentque loquacibus 

| Lymphis et liquido murmure rivuli ; 

| Flavis aurea messibus 

Mox estas aderit, quam modo frugifer 
Autumnus perimet, modo 

| Cessurus gelidis ipse Aquilomibus. 
Sic anni series fluit ; 

Certam continuis mensibus orbitam 
/Eterno semel ordine 

Prescripsit Deus, et mitibus-asperas 
Alternat vicibus vices ; 

Errant perpetuis sidera cursibus ; 
Perstant cardinibus suis 

Orbes, ipsaque firmat diuturnitas 
Ceeli tecta adamantina, 

Et, quas Sol peragrat, signiferas domos. 
At nos tempore vincimur, 

Et morsu tacito nos minuit dies 
Inclusos spatio brevi, 

Currentesque viam non iterabilem. 
Ergo, Postume, dum licet, 

Vite (nam fugiunt) gaudia callido 
Usu sedulus occupa, et 

Quid florum superest, si superest, lege. 








AD F. M.,’ 
Poétam Lusitanum, ex gravi morbo convalescentem, 
CARMEN. 


(Auctore Mathevon de Curnieu. 1804.) 


Sic est; neque humane immerito gemens 
Inflicta genti tot quereris mala, 





’ Francesco Manoel, a Lyric poet of ‘the first rank, who died at Paris in 1819, 
Feb, 25.—Epir, 
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FRANCIscE, damnatosque duri 
Terrigenas miseros laboris. 


Eheu! quot atris pestibus urimur ! 
Urunt medentes acrius ; ingruunt 
Mentis tumultus zstuosi, 
Quos et amor movet et cupido 


Insana fame: quid, quod et insuper 
Viris adherens mercurialibus 
Plerumque paupertas acumen 
Ferrea et ingenium retundit ? 


Hac lege rerum callidus Arbiter 
Mundique Rector ambiguo semel 
Mortalibus concessit uti 
Munere; ne nimium beati, 


Fretique vanis artibus, ebrios 
Dum fluxa sensus gaudia detinent, 
Hance lucis usuramque vite 
Perpetuam propriamve sperent. 


Nobis iniquas sic variat vices, 
Volvens arenam clepsydra mobilem, 
Ut, dulcibus miscens amara, 
Stare diu vetet ulla fatum. 


Spirare primam qui dedit, ultimam 
Decrevit horam: ver breve currimus, 

Fessique mox curvam subimus 
Canitiem stabilesque rugas. 


Ergo querelis pone modum tuis ; 

Condisce vitam, nec muliebriter 
Frangi, neque extolli insolenter 
Socraticum patiare pectus. 


Est vir ferendo: tu neque desines 
Recti decorique officii tenax, 
Per damna, per fraudes malorumque 
Insidias animosus ire. 


Quo prisca virtus, quo Patrie vocat 
Cura adjuvandz consilio aut manu ; 
Scriptisque falles seu jocosis 
Tiedia, seu libeat severis. 
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Olim procellas et celerem fugam ‘ 
Nosti, relinquens, non avibus bonis, 
Laresque meerentesque amicos, 
Et patriam reditus negantem ; 


Sed liberales vertere spiritus 
Calumniosum non valuit nefas ; 
Nec magna divinis sonantem 
| Carminibus cohibere venam. 





Quam pene nuper pessima febrium 
Te injurioso proruit impetu ! 
Quam pene non tangenda furve 
Stamina subsecuere Parce ! 


Laborioso quum tibi anhelitu 

Virile tussis concuteret latus, 
Horrenda (vidi) luridusque 
; Marcida tingeret ora pallor. 


Flevisse Clio, Melpomene suum 
Flevisse fertur, visa iterum sibi 
Lugere Flaccum ; sed rapaci 
Te Deus herbipotens ab Orco. 


Salvum reduxit, non sine plurimo up- 
dequaque plausu. Reddere debitum 
Carmen memento ; nec reposta 
Pulchra dies careat lagena. 


Sic te benigno numine Delius 
Diu sororum servet amans choro, 
Longumque depellat senectam 
Difficilem querulosque morbos "5 





* Philosophical opinions, too warmly professed by Manoel, who was a 
Portuguese, and a priest, incensed against him the Inquisition, and he 
was obliged to make a hasty departure.—Eprr. 

? We wish the Author of these elegant verses had been acquainted 
with the rules for the scansion of Alcaic verse in No. xxii. of the Clas- 
sical Journal,—Epir. 
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SYLVA, or SILVA. 





"Tur orthography of this term remains so remarkably unsettled, 
that the same author, in two works published in succession," is 
found to adopt both modes of writing it. Not without consi- 
deration certainly, and probably, as it is conceived, on right 
grounds, he abides by the latter mode, which it would seem, 
has the authority of all ancient MSS. ) 

The analogy between ὕλη and Silva appears the sole argu- 
ment adduced by those who adopt the y, as if it were an ascer- 
tained point that the Greek now im print was the parent from 
which the Latin is sprung; or that any deviation in Latin from 
this model must necessarily be a corruption. ‘That the two 
tongues have an intimate relation, is evideut ; that the ancestors 
of each nation once spoke the same dialect, may be true; and 
even that in Greek the deflection may be less from the primi- 
tive tongue; but that this is to be predicated of every individual 
word, or of this word in particular, can by no means be ad- 
mitted. 

In another term which exists in both tongues, Us, sus, the origi-- 
nal form, σῦς, remains: in another, in which the sibilation has 
been in like manner dropped, or transposed, by the Greeks, as, 
sal, it is observable that in every other European tongue, whether 
of Celtic, Sclavonic, or Teutonic derivation, the same name, 
however differently pronounced, is given to this substance, and in 
every other tongue is the initial s retained, with the exception 
of the three Cimbric dialects, Armorian, Welsh, and Cornish. 
Horne Tooke remarks, that the words of a language in its pro- 
gress, as an army in its march, are more likely to suffer loss by 
the desertion of letters, than to receive the accretion of others. 
In these terms silva, sus, and sal, therefore, it is more probable 
that the deviation from the primordial term has been in the 
Greek, by converting the s into an aspirate, and that in fact the 
Roman term approaches nearest the original. 

In the sound of the vowel, there probably was as little uni- 
formity in the two dialects. A term of such ordinary occur 
rence must, by different tribes, have been differently pronounced. 


Cae Te RENN A SO RAT ERTS ET TE RT BESS LT LC TS 


Ρ * Wakefield’s Georgics, 1783, Sylva, passim.» Wakefield’s Silva, 1793, 
iC. 
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Jn the Teutonic dialect the term for salt, for example, appears 
to have been pronounced salz, sealt, sel, sol, sul, zout.". How 
then cau we be justified in correcting by our etymological no- 
tions, the Roman spelling, by the Greek? But even if it were 
as true as it is incredible, that ὕλη was the original term, and 
silva its derivative, if the only proof to which we can resort, if 
MSS. concur in giving silva, what right can we have to correct 
them? Even in modern tongues we canuot take a similar liberty ; 
we know, for instance, that the word fancy, is derived from 
φαντασία, yet no one now ventures to write, phancy. 

One of our most eminent men, as distinguished by his con- 
versational talent, as by his learning, (aud by saying this, he is 
sufficiently identified,) accounts for some persons pronouncing 
kewcumber, by their wish to show that they know how to spell 
the word: so, probably, they who write sylva, want to prove 
their acquaintance with Greek. 

A remark made by Jacob Bryant well deserves attention : 
“When people see two languages that have a similitude, they 
almost always suppose that one is derived from the other. ‘They 
may just as well, when they see in a large family, two children 
hke one another, imagine one to be the parent, the other the 
offspring ; whereas these two, and all the brothers and sisters, 
are from a former parent: for similitude does not intimate 
precedency.” 
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Meaning of τραχύς. 


γεν 3 i ty. : Ν ἥ ο 

Tuers is a peculiar signification of the word τραχὺς, which 
H. Stephens and other Lexicographers have omitted, and which 
is not sufficiently expressed by the Latin asper. In the follow- 





Ὁ Wachteri Glossarium, 1351. 
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ing instances it appears to imply wmpatient of opposition, sen- 
sible of offence, or, without a periphrasis, may perhaps be ren- 
dered by our word hasty. 
Hisch, Prom. v. 35. “ἅπας δὲ τραχὺς ὅστις ὧν νέον κρατῇ. 
Sept. c. Theb. 1046. Τραχύς γε μέντοι δῆμος ἐκφυγὼν κακά. 
The following passage from Plutarch is quoted by H. Ste- 
phens under the word δύσαρκτος, and is very apposite: Οὐδὲν 
yee οὕτω γαῦρον καὶ τραχὺ καὶ δύσαρκτον ws ἀνὴρ ἔφυ εὐπραγίας 
δοκούσης ἐπιλαμβανόμενος. 
Eur. Med. 446. Οὐ νῦν κατεῖδον πρῶτον, ἀλλὰ πολλάκις, 
Τραχεῖαν ὀργὴν, ὡς ἀμήχανον καχόν: 
In this instance, a hasty temper seems the exact interpretation 
of τραχεῖαν ὀργήν. 





Use of οἶμαι and δοκέω by Demosthenes and Xenophon. 


Mr. Barker, in the Classical Journal, No. V. p. 152., has 
noticed a curious use of οἶμαι in Demosthenes, as in the fol- 
lowing instances: ἀλλ᾽, οἶμαι, καθήμεθα οὐδὲν ποιοῦντες : again, 

\ ¢ Ἃ τ: ~ Ἃ Ν ΄ pape. ΤΙ ~ 
καὶ ὅποι τις ἄν, οἵμαι, προσθῇ κἂν μικρὰν δύναμιν, πάντ᾽ ὠφελεῖ. 


The use of δοκέω in Xenophon is equally curious, and nearly 
parallel; K. II. i. 1, 1. Πολλοὺς δ᾽ ἐδοκοῦμεν καταμεμαθηκέναι καὶ 
ἐν ἰδίοις οἴκοις, κι τ᾿ A. Ibid. i. 1, 2. Πάσας τοίνυν τὰς ἀγέλας 
ἐδοκοῦμεν ὁρᾷν μᾶλλον ἐθελούσας πείθεσθαι τοῖς νομεῦοσιν, ἢ τοὺς ἂν- 
θρώπους τοῖς ἄρχουσι. Ibid. 1.1, 6. “Ὅσα οὖν καὶ ἐπυθόμεθα, καὶ 
ἡσθῆσθαι δοκοῦμεν περὶ αὐτοῦ, x. T. A. 


Μ, 
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ON THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. 





Parr I. 


As the mythology of the Greeks is intimately connected with 
their philosophy and theology, it is not at all wonderful, since 
the moderns are ignorant of the latter, that they have not genu- 
inely developed the former. Lord Bacon, indeed, has done all, 
in attempting to unfold this mythology, that great genius, with- 
out the assistance of genuine philosophy, is able to effect. But 
the most piercing sagacity, the most brilliant wit, and the most 
exquisite subtilty of thought, without this assistance, are here 
of no avail. It is indeed easy for ingenious men to explain an 
ancient fable, in a way which to the superficial observer shall 
appear to be the precise meaning which its inventor designed to 
convey, though it be in reality very far from the truth. This 
may be easily accounted for, by considering that all fables are 
images of truths; but those of the Greeks, of truths with which 
but few are acquainted. Hence, like pictures of unknown per- 
sons, they become the subjects of endless conjecture and absurd 
opinion, from the similitude which every one fancies he discovers 
in them to objects which are generally known, and with which 
he is familiar. He who understands the explanations given by 
the Platonic philosophers, of these fables, will immediately sub- 
scribe to the truth of this observation, as he will find that these 
interpretations are a scientific development of their external or 
apparent meaning. 

In order to demonstrate this, I shall present the reader with 
an elucidation of some of the principal fables of the Greeks, by 
these philosophers, and particularly of those of Homer: prepara- 
tory to which, it will be necessary, in the first place, to consider 
whence the ancients were induced to devise fables; in thesecond 
| place, to show what the difference is, between the fables of philo- 
sophers and those of poets ; and in the third place, to enumerate 
the different species of fables, aad give examples of each. 

As to the first particular then, the ancients employed fables," 
| looking to two things, nature and our soul. They employed 
_ them by looking to nature, and the fabrication of things, as fol- 





* Vid. Olympiodor. MS. Schol. in Platonis Gorgiam. 
VOL. XXIII. Cl, Jl. NO. XLV. C 
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lows.—From things that are visible, we believe in things invisible ; 
and from bodies, in incorporeal natures. Tor, seeing the orderly 
arrangement of bodies in the universe, we understand that a cer- 
tain incorporeal power presides over them. As we therefore see 
that our body is moved, but is no longer so after death, we con- 
ceive that it was a certain incorporeal power which moved it. 
Hence perceiving that we believe in things incorporeal and invi- 
sible from things visible and corporeal, fables came to be 
adopted, in order that we might arrive from things visible: to 
invisible natures ; as for instance, that on hearing the adulteries, 
bonds, and lacerations, of the Gods, the castrations of heaven, 
and the like, we may not rest satisfied with the apparent mean- 
ing of such particulars, but may proceed to the unapparent, and 
investigate its true signification. After this manner therefore, 
looking to the nature of things, were fables employed." 

But from looking to the human soul, they originated as fol- 
lows: While we are children we live according to the phantasy ; 
but the phantastic part is conversant with figures, and types, 
aud things of this kind. ‘That the phantastic part in us therefore 





' The philosopher Sallust likewise, in the following admirable manner, unfolds’ 


the reason why fables were employed by the ancients, in his golden treatise On the 
Gods and the World.! ΐ 
“The first utility arising from fables is this—that they excite us to inquiry, and 
do not suffer our reasoning power to remain in indolent rest. That fables therefore 
are divine, may be shown from those by whom they are employed. For they are 
used by divinely inspired poets ; by the best of philosophers ; by those who insti- 
tuted the mysteries ; and by the Gods themselves in oracles. But why fables are 
divine, it is the province of philosophy to investigate. Since, then, all beings rejoice 
in similitude, but turn away abhorrent from dissimilitude, it is requisite that asser- 
tions about the Gods should be similar to them, in order that they may be adapted 
to the dignity of their essence, and may render the Gods propitious to those by 
whom the assertions are made ; which can alone be effected through fables. Hence 
fables imitate the Gods, and the goodness of the Gods, according to the effable and 
ineffable, the visible and invisible, the perspicuous and the concealed. For as the 
Gods impart to all men in common the benefits produced by sensibles, but to the 
wise alone the benefits of intelligibles, thus also fables proclaim to all men that 
there are Gods; but who they are, and in what their nature consists, they unfold 


to those who are capable of obtaining this knowledge.- They likewise imitate the” 


energies of the Gods. For the world also may be called a fable ; bodies, indeed, 
and sensible things being visibly contained in it, but souls and intellects subsisting 
in it latently. And besides this, to teach all men the truth concerning the Gods, 
produces contempt in the stupid, through their inability of understanding it, and 
indolence in the worthy ; but to conceal the truth in fables, prevents the contempt of 
the former, and compels the latter to philosophise. Why, however, do fables speak 
of thefts, adulteries, paternal bonds, and other absurd ‘and atrocious deeds ? May 
it not be said, that such narrations are attended with this admirable effect—that the 
soul, through the apparent absurdity, is immediately led to conceive that these asset- 
tions are veils, and that the truth contained in them is arcane ὃ 


* Vid: Cap, UT. 
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may be preserved, we employ fables, in consequence of this part 
rejoicing in fables. It may also be said, that a fable is nothing 
else than a false discourse,* adumbrating the truth: for a 
fable is the image of truth. But the soul is the image of the 
natures prior to herself; and hence she rejoices in fables, as 
an image in an image. As we are therefore from our childhood 
nourished in fables, it is necessary that they should be intro- 
duced. And thus much for the first problem, concerning the 
origin of fables. 

In the second place, let us consider what the difference is 
between the fables of philosophers and poets. Each, therefore, 
has something in which it abounds more than, and something in 
which it is deficient from, the other. ‘Thus for instance, the 
poetic fable abounds in this—that we must not rest satisfied with 
the apparent meaning, but pass on to the occult truth. For 
who, eudued with intellect, would believe that Jupiter was desi- 
rous of having connexion with Juno, and on the ground, with- 
out wailing to go into the bed-chamber? So that the poetic 
fable abounds, in consequence of asserting such things as do not 
suffer us to stop at the apparent, but lead us to explore the 
occult truth. But it is defective m this, that it deceives those of 
a juvenile age.» Plato, therefore, neglects fables of this kind, 
and hanishes Ifemer from his Republic; because youth, on 
hearing such fables, will not be able to distinguish what is alle- 
gorical from what is not. 

Philosophical fables, on the contrary, do not injure those who 
go no farther than the apparent meaning. ‘Thus for instance, 
they assert that there are punishments and rivers under the earth: 
and if we adhere to the literal meaning of these, we shall not be 
injured, But they are deficient in this, that as their apparent 
signification does not injure, we often content ourselves with 





τ Conformably to this definition of a fable by Olympiodorus, Timeus the Locrian, 
in his treatise περὶ ψυχως κοσμω κωὶ φυσιος, SAYS: we yuo Ta σωμώτω γοσωδεσι ποκῶ 


1 υγιαζομες, εἰκώ μὴ ειχὴ τοις υγιεινοτωώτοις" OUTW τῶς ψυχας ὠπειργοίκες abevdect Aoyorg 


fine jan ἀγήται ὠλαθεσι, i. e. ‘‘ For as we sometimes restore bodies to health by things 


| of a noxious nature, when this is not to be effected by such as are most salubrious ; 
thus also we restrain souls [from evil conduct,] by false assertions, when they are 


incapable of being led by such as are true.” So entirely ignorant, however, are many 
of the present day, even among those that are called learned, of this definition of 
a fable, that the fables of Homer are continually defamed by these men, as mon- 
strously incongruous, from not perceiving that they have a hidden meaning, and 
that like the curtains which formerly guarded the adyta of. temples from the pro- 
fane eye, they are the veils of truths the most luminous and divine. 


Τ᾿ * Hence it follows that those who are deceived by these fables, i. e. who consider 


them solely according to their literal meaning, are juvenile in understanding. 
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this, and do not explore the latent truth. We may also say, 
that philosophic fables look to the energies of the soul. For 
if we were entirely intellect alone, and had no connexion with 
the phantasy, we should not require fables, in consequence of 
always associating with intellectual natures. If, again, we were 
entirely irrational, and lived according to the phantasy, and had 
no other energy than this, it would be requisite that the whole 
of our life should be fabulous. Since, however, we possess 
intellect, opinion, and phantasy, demonstrations are given with 
a view to intellect: and hence Plato says, that if any one is 
willing to energise according to intellect, he will have demonstra- 
tions bound with adamantine chains; if according to opinion, 
he will have the testimony of renowned persons ; and if accord- 
ing to the phantasy, he will have fables by which it is excited ; 
so that from all these he will derive advantage. 

Plato therefore rejects the more tragical mode of mytholo- 
gising adopted by the ancient poets, who thought proper to 
establish an arcane theology respecting the Gods, and on this 
account devised wanderings, castrations, battles, and lacerations, 
of the Gods, and many other symbols of the truth about 
divine natures, which this theology conceals ;—this mode he 
rejects, and asserts that it is in every respect most foreign from 
erudition. But he considers those mythological discourses about 
the Gods, to be more persuasive and more adapted to truth, 
which assert that a divine nature is the cause of all good, but of 
no evil; and that it is void of all mutation, comprehending in 
itself the fountain of truth, but never becoming the cause of 
any deception to others. For such types of theology Socrates 
delivers in the Republic. 

Hence, all the fables of Plato, guarding the truth in conceal- 
ment, have not even their externally apparent apparatus, dis- 
cordant with our undisciplined and unperverted anticipations of 
divinity. But they bring with them an image of the mundane 
composition, in which both the apparent beauty is worthy of 
divinity, and a beauty more divine than this is established in 
the unapparent lives and powers of its causes. 

In the third place, with respect to the different species of 
fables, they are five iu number, and are beautifully unfolded by 
the philosopher Sallust, in bis treatise on the Gods and the 
World,’ as follows: “ Of tables, some are theological, others 
physical, others psychical, (or pertating to soul,) others mate- 


| Ege era mers rn a 


* Vid. Cap. IV. 
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rial, and others are mingled from these. Theological fables 
never employ body, but survey the essences themselves of the 
Gods ; and of this kind, are Saturn’s absorptions of his children. 
For since Saturn is an intellectual’ God, but every intellect is 
converted to itself, the fable obscurely indicates the essence of 
the God. But we may survey fables physically,” when they 
speak of the energies of the Gods about the world. Thus for 
instance, some couceiving Time to be Saturn, and calling the 
parts of time the children of the whole of time, say that the 
children are absorbed by the father. The psychical mode of 
fables consists in surveying the energies of the soul herself; 
because the intellections of our souls, though they proceed into 
other things, yet abide in their parents. And the material 
mode, is that which is especially used through inerudition by 
the Egyptians, who call bodies themselves, and conceive them 
to be, Gods. According to this mode, earth is denominated 
Isis, but moisture Osiris, and heat Typhon; or water is called 
Saturn, but fruits Adonis, and wine Bacchus. And to assert, 
indeed, that these are dedicated to the Gods, in the same manner 
as plants, and stones, and animals, is the province of wise men; 
but it pertains to madmen only to call them Gods; unless after 
the same manner as when from custom we call the orb of the 
sun, and the rays emanating from that orb, the sun itself. 
“The mixed species of tables may be seen in many other ex- 
amples, and in that in which it is said that Strife at a banquet 
of the Gods threw a golden apple, and that a contention about 
it arising among the Goddesses, they were sent by Jupiter to 
take the judgment of Paris, who, being charmed with the beauty 
of Venus, gave her the apple in preference to the rest. For 
here, the banquet manifests the supermundane powers of the 
Gods ; and on this account they subsist im conjunction with 
each other. But the golden apple is the world, which, as it 
consists of contraries, is very properly said to be thrown by 
Strife. As different Gods, however, impart different gifts to the 
world, they appear to contend for the apple. Andasoul living 
according to sense, (for this is Paris) and not perceiving the 
other powers in the universe, says that the apple subsists alone 
through the beauty of Venus. But of fables, the theological 





Thus also he is defined by Plato in the Cratylus to be κορος yous, a pure intellect. 
Saturn, according to the fable, not only devoured his children, but afterwards re- 
funded them, because intellect net only seeks and procreates, but produces into 
light and profits. 

* I refer the reader who wishes to see the physical species of fables largely unfolded, 
to the allegories of Heraclides or Heraclitus in Gale’s Opuscula Mythologica. 
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pertain to philosophers; the physical and psychical to poets ; 
and the mixed, to the mysteries ; since the intention of all mys- 
teries is to conjoin us to the w ὁπ and the Gods.” And thus 
much for the different species of fables according to the excel- 
lent Sallust. 

Previous to a development of some of the fables of Homer, 
it will be requisite to observe that this most divine poet, by 
combining ficuon with historical facts, has delivered to us some 
very occult, mystic, and valuable information, in those two ad- 
mirable poems, the Ihad and Odyssey. Hence, by those who 
directed their attention to this recondite information, he was 
said, according to the tragical mode of speaking, which was usual 
with the most ancient writers, to have been blind, because, as 
Proclus' observes, he separated himself from sensible beauty, 
and extended the intellect of his soul to invisible and true har- 
mony. He was said therefore to be blind, because that intel- 
lectual beauty to which he raised himself, cannot be perceived 
by corporeal eyes. Thus too Orpheus 15 tragically said to have 
been lacerated in an all-various: manner, because men of that 
age partially participated of his mystic doctrine. The principal 
part of it however was received by the Lesbians; and on this 
account his head, when separated from his body, is said to 
have been carried to Lesbos. Hence the Platonic Hermeas, 
conformably to this opinion of the hidden meaning of the Iliad, 
beautifully explains as follows the ‘Trojan war, in his Scholia 
on the Phedrus of Plato. 

“‘ By ilion we must understand the generated and material 
place, which is so denominated from mud and matter, (παρὰ τὴν 
sAuy καὶ τὴν VAyy) and in which there are war and sedition. But 
the ‘Trojans are material forms, and all the lives which subsist 
about bodies. Hence also the ‘Trojans are called genuine (ιθα- 
yzvets). For all the lives which subsist about bodies, and irra- 
tional * souls, are favorable and attentive to their proper matter. 
On the contrary, the Greeks are rational souls, coming from 
Greece, i. e. from the intelligible into matter. Hence the 
Greeks are called foreigners, (exniudec) and vanquish the 'L'ro- 
jans, as being of a superior order. But they fight with each 
other about the image of Helen, as the poet says [about the 
image of Eneas]; 


Around the phantom, Greeks and Trojans fight.? 





1 Tn Plat. Polit. p. 398. 
2 Instead of ἀνωλογο; ψυχωι in this place, itis necessary to read wrayer ψυχωι, 
3 Iliad V. v. 451. 
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Helen signifying intelligible beauty, being a certain vessel 
(cAevoy τις ove), attracting to itself intellect. An efflux there- 
fore of this intelligible beauty is imparted to matter through 
Venus ; and about this efflux of beauty the Greeks fight with 
the Trojans [i. e. rational with irrational livest], And those 
indeed, that oppose and vanquish matter, return to the intelli- 
gible world, which is their true country ; but those who do not, 
as is the case with the multitude, are bound to matter. As 
therefore the prophet in the tenth book of the Republic, previ- 
ously to the descent of souls, announces to them how they may 
return, [to their pristine felicity] according to periods of a thou- 
sand and ten thousand years; thus also Calchas predicts to the 
Greeks their return in ten years, the number ten being a sym- 
bol of a perfect period. And as in the lives of souls some are 
elevated through philosophy, others through the amatory art, 
and others through the royal and warlike disciplines; so with 
respect to the Greeks, some act with rectitude through prudence, 
but others through war or love, and their return 15 different [ac- 
cording to their different pursuits].” 

It may also be said, that by the Greeks and ‘Trojans, Homer 
adumbrates the twofold orders of mundane natures, arising from 
a division of the universe into the incorporeal and the corporeal, 
and from again dividing the incorporeal into the more intellec- 
tual and the more material natures; but the corporeal into the 
heavens and the sublunary region ; the heavens into contrary 
periods; and the sublunary region into opposite powers. And 
that he also adumbrates through these, the powers of an oppo- 
site characteristic, which subsist in the mundane Gods, in 
dzmons, in souls, and in bodies. “ Hence, says Proclus,* 
Homer when energising enthusiastically, represents Jupiter 
speaking, and converting to himself the twofold co-ordinations 
of Gods; becoming himself, as 1t were, the centre of all the 
divine genera in the world, and making all things obedient to 
his intellection. But at one time he conjoins the multitude of 
Gods to himself without a medium, and at another through 


Themis as the medium : 
eS ERE TE SCE LT LLCO, E SIS LI AE EIS τοῦ IEEE TLE, 
τ Conformably to this, Proclus in Plat. Polit. p. 398, says, “that all the beauty 
subsisting about generation [or the regions of sense] from the fabrication of things, is 
signified by Helen; about which there is a perpetual battle of souls, till the more 
inteHectual having vanquished the more irrational forms of life, return to the place 
from whence they originally came.” For the beauty which is in the realms of gene- 
ration is an efflux of intelligible beauty. 
2 In Tim. p. 300. 
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“ But Jove to Themis gives command to call 
The Gods to council.”! 


For this Goddess pervading every where collects the divine 
number, and converts it to the demiurgic monad. For the Gods 
are both separate from mundane affairs, and eternally provide for 
all things, being at the same time exempt from them through the 
highest transcendency, and extending their providence every where. 
For their unmingled nature is not without providential energy, 
nor is their providence mingled with matter. ‘Through tran- 
scendency of power, they are not filled with the subjects of their 
government; and through beneficent will, they make all things 
similar to themselves ; in permanently “abiding, proceeding : : 
and in being separated from, being similarly present to, all 
things. Since, therefore, the. Gods that govern the world, and 
the demons the attendants of these, receive after this manner 
unmingled purity, and providential administration from their 
father; at one time he converts them to himself without a 
medium, and illuminates them with a separate, unmingled, and 
pure form of life. Whence also I think he orders them to be 
separated from all things, to remain exempt in Olympus,” and 
neither convert themselves to Greeks nor Barbarians; which is 
just the same as to say, that they must transcend the twofold 
orders of mundane natures, and abide immutably in undefiled 
intellection. But at another time, he converts them to ἃ provi- 
dential attention to secondary natures, through Themis, calls 
upon them to direct the mundane battle, and excites different 
Gods to different works.” 

As to the recondite meaning of the Odyssey, the opinion of 
Numenius the Pythagorean appears to me to be highly probable, 
that Homer in the person of Ulysses represents to us a man 
who passes in a regular manner over the dark and stormy sea of 
generation ; and thus at length arrives at that region, where 
tempests and seas are unknown, and finds a nation, 


* Who ne’er knew salt, or heard the billows roar.” 
Odyss. xi. 122. and xxii. 270. 


“ For indeed,” says Porphyry,’ “ it will not be lawful for any one 
to depart from this sensible life in a regular way, and in the 
shortest time, who blinds and irritates his material demon; but 





‘ Tliad. XX. v. 


+ 7. e. In the highest and purest intellectual splendor, 
3 De Antro Nympharumn p. 271. 
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he who dares to do this will be pursued by the anger of the 
marine and material Gods, whom it is first requisite to appease 
by sacrifices, labors, and patient endurance; at one time by 
contending with perturbations, at another time by employing 
stratagems of various kinds, by all which he transmutes himself 
into different forms; so that at length being stripped of the 
torn garments * by which his true person was concealed, he 
may recover the ruined empire of his soul. Nor will he even 
then be freed from molestation, ull he has entirely passed over 
the raging sea, and taken a long farewell of its storms; till, 
though connected with a mortal nature, he becomes, through 
deep attention to intelligible concerns, so ignorant of marine 
and material operations, as to mistake an oar for a corn-van.” 
Porphyry adds, ‘‘ Nor is it proper to believe that interpretations 
of this kind are forced, and are nothing more than the conjec- 
tures of ingenious men; but when we consider the great wisdom 
of antiquity, and how much Homer excelled in intelligence, and 
in every kind of virtue, we ought not to doubt, that he has 
secretly represented the images of divine things under the cons 


1. WAP LOE. 


_cealments of fable.” 


Walworth. 
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[Continued from No. XLII. p. 280.] 


I. Elmsl. Annot. in Eurip. Med. p. 150, not. ad init. “ Nihil 
apud Atticos poetas rarius vocali < ante particulam ἀν elisa.” 





i. e. Becoming purified through the exercise of the cathartic virtues; Porphyry 
elegantly alludes to this denudation through the exercise of these virtues, in the fol- 
lowing passage, in his excellent treatise De Abstinentia. Lib. 1. p. 27. Απολυτεον 
apa τους πολλους nary χιτωγῶς, TOV TE opaToy TOUTOY καὶ σωρκίγογ, καὶ ους ἐσωθεν Ἡμφι- 
ἐσμεθα, προσεχ ις ογτῶς τοις δερματινοις" γυμῖνοι δὲ καὶ ἀχιτωνες ETL τὸ στάδιον ὠνωβαι- 
wupeey, ἐπὶ τὰ τῆς ψυχης Ολυμπίιώ ἀγωνισομεγοι. i. 6. ‘* We must therefore divest our- 
selves of our many garments, both this visible and fleshy garment, and those with 
which we are inwardly clothed, and which are proximate to the cutaneous vestments. 
But we must enter the stadium naked, and without the encumbrance of dress, stre- 
nuously contending for the Olympia of the soul.” 
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Mr. Elmsley has forgotten to qualify his observation by con- 
fining it to the third persons singular of verbs: see the note 
itself. 


I]. Remarks on the “ Hints to form the Ovidian Distich,” 
inserted in No, X LILI. of Clas. Journ. p. 221-224. 


Art. 1. “ Four verses out of five, or nearly so, commence 

with a dactyl.” A dactylic commencement is likewise more 
frequent in pure heroics, though not in the same proportion, 
especially in Virgil, who employs the opening spondee at least 
as frequently as any of the Latin poets. 
_ 2. “When the sense of the first line overflows by a single 
word into the second, that word almost always forms a dactyl, 
or a trochee.—The exception to this rule is very rare, and 
takes place perhaps only with a verb: 


Inde duz pariter, visu mirabile, palm 
Surgunt: ex illis altera major erat.” 


In heroics, likewise, a spondaic word at the beginning of a line, 
followed by a pause in the sense, appears generally to be avoid- 
ed as a fault by the best writers. 

6. “ The trisyllabic ending is avoided in the short line.” 
There is indeed only one instance, we believe, in the whole of 
Ovid, in which the short line ends with a trisyllable ; it occurs 
either in the Tristia, or the De Ponto, but we are not able to 
refer to the passage. 

7. A somewhat similar rule holds with regard to the succes- 
sive stanzas of our own Elegiac metre, commonly so called, 
(see Gray’s Elegy,) and the octo-syllabic quatrain,’ one of the 
most pleasing of our shorter measures. The occasional zxter- 
facement of the couplets in heroic rhyme is perhaps a more 
parallel instance. ᾿ 





τ * We shall be excused for quoting a beautiful illustration from Lord 
yron : 
“Oh! who like him had watch’d thee here? 
Or sadly mark’d thy glazing eye, 
In that last hour ere Death appear, 
When silent Sorrow fears to sigh, 
Till all were past? But when no more 
Twas thine to reck of human woe, 
Affection’s heart-drops, gusbing o’er, 
Had flow'd as fast—as now they flow.” 
Lines to Thyrza. 
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9. “ The cxsural lengthening of a short syllable—is very 
uncommon : 
Ut rediit animus, tenues a pectore vestes,” &c. 
We doubt, indeed, whether it ever takes place, except in the case 
of verbs ending in 77f, the concluding syllable of which is with- 
out scruple produced by Ovid. Female appellatives in ra, 
from the Greek pz, are lengthened on account of their derivation: 


“Mittit Hypermnestra de tot modo fratribus uni. 
Perdat opes Pheedra: parces, Neptune, nepoti. 
11, The follewing occurs in the Trista: 
Roma relinquenda est : utraque justa mora est. 
Of the works written by Ovid subsequently to his banish- 
ment, it may be said in general, that as they exhibit less of his 


characteristic merits (and faults) than his earlier writings, so 
they are less elaborate in point of metre. 


Ill. Metrical Lines. 


Thue. iil. 40. ἀεὶ πολεμίους" of τε τέρποντες λόγῳ ---- 
Xen. Mem. Soc. iv. 2, 10. ἀγαθὸς γενέσθαι, συλλέγεις τὰ 
v2 
γράμματας--- 
Plat. Theag. p. 128, B. τῶν μακαρίων τε καὶ σοφῶν μαθημάτων. 
Dem. Phil. 1. p. 42, Reiske. καὶ προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν τούτοις 
ἐθέλουσιν ἅπαντες--- 
Polyb. 1. 18. εἰς «Ηράκλειαν, πρῶτον μὲν πραξικοπήσας.--- 
Appian. de Bell. Civil. ii. ὅ. μέλλων ὑπατεύσειν πρῶτος 
ἐσφέρει γνώμην, ὡς αὐτὸς, οἶμαι, πολλὰ τῶν κυρουμένων--- 
If the first may be tolerated as ἃ scazon, it ought to have been 


mentioned, that the iambic line in No. XLIII, p. 172, 1. 2, 
was intended as a comic one. 


Ξ mete x a ‘ 

Polyan. Strat. lib. ili. sub fin. τοὺς μὲν σὺν αὐτῷ συλλαβὼν 
ἔδησε, Ta— 

Οἷς. Acad. |. iv. 14. Essent dicta, in conspectu consedimus 


omnes. 
Tac. Ann. xii. 37. Amisi? non si vos omnibus imperitare— 
xvi. 22. Poppweam Divam non credere, cujus in acta— 


IV. Fr. Eur. Phaeth. (cited CZ. Jd. xlin. p. 169.) πτήσσοντα 


“nr 9 / 4 
maid ἐνουθέτουν---τι. γουθέτουν. 


~-Fragm. ejusd. dram. e MS. Par. descript. p. 159. 


-- 





/ Ν > err \ 
Seema ae UT φλόγα pee οὐχ 0gw πυρός, 
γέμοντα δ᾽ οἶκον μέλανος ἐνδόθεν καπνοῦ, x. τ. A. 
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- q “ 
ΜΕΡΟΨ. πῶς φής ; ὅρα μὴ θυμάτων πυρουμένων 
᾿ “-“ if 
κατ᾽ οἶκον ἀτμὸν κεῖσ᾽ ἀποσταλέντ᾽ ἴδῃς 5 


So in Mason’s Caractacus, Caractacus mistakes the light arising 
from the conflagration of the sacred grove, for that of the rising 
sup.’ ‘ihe confusion of nuptial festvines with tunereal lamenta- 
tions, which appears inthe fragment as it at present stands, bears a 
singular resemblance to a well-known passage of Mr. Milman’s 
late drama, the Fall of Jerusalem, ‘Thewhole fragment breathes 
the spirit of Euripides : the description in 1. 23-37, fol. 162, is a 
beautiful example of that style of rural painting which the accom- 
plished translator of Aristophanes, (Quart. Rev. No. X LY. on 
Female Education in Greece) bas observed to be characteristic 
of Euripides. 

V. We have been favored, by a well known classical scholar, 
with the following extract from Noltenius’s Lexicon, as apposite 
to one muscological branch of our lucubrations. It will be 
perceived that many of the lines (indeed nearly the whole 
of those quoted from the New Testament) are inadmissible. 
The extract, however, may amuse some of our readers ; and with 
it we conclude this most frivolous portion of our frivolous 
labors. We must at the same time request our learned contri- 
butor* to accept our thanks for his kindness. 


Noltenii Lexicon. P. IV. col. 1867—1870. 


Versus improvisos et fortuitos in Cicerone et optimis scripto- 
ribus observamus. 
En! Hexametrum, qui Ciceroni in Oratione pro Archia c. 
1. obrepsit : 
‘In qua me non inficior mediocriter esse 
Versatum.’ 
Alius Hexameter occurrit L. 2. Attic. Ep. 18.: 
‘ Displiceo mihi, nec sine summo scribo dolore.’ 
Item in Orat. post reditum ad Quirites : 
‘ Auctores, testes, laudatoresque fuerunt.’ 





* See the fine opening of the sixth book of The Task. Hom. I]. xxti.— 
χαλκὸς δὲ ἐλάμπετο εἰκελὸς αὐγῇ πυρὸς αἰτομένοιο, ἢ ἠελίου ἀνιόντος. 

5 One of the minor γελωτοποιοὶ in that miscellany of Momus, Black- 
wood’s Magazine, (No. xliii. pp. 76, 77.) has, in the course of an article 
devoted to the exposure of an oversight recorded in the Clas. Jl. No. xh, 
p. 28, ad fin. arraigned a gentleman as author of the Miscellanea Clas- 
sica. We beg leave to vindicate the accused from this charge, and to 
assure our facetious friend that Mr. is as innocent of these articles, 
as James Hogg, Esq. is said to be of the boorish epistle in the No. of 
Blackwood, which bears his name. This statement is elicited from us 
by a sentiment of justice. 
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Item L. 1. de Leg. : 


‘Nullius agricole cultu stirps tam diuturna.’ 
Item in Epp. : 
‘ His ego consiliis si te prasentem habuissem.’ 
Item L. 1. Acad. Quest. ἢ. 14.: 
‘Quum sunt dicta, in conspectu consedimus omnes.’ 
Item L. 4. Acad. Quest. n. 122.: 
“Crassis occultata et circumfusa tenebris.’ 
Item Orat. 1. in Catil. init. Iambicus senarius: 
‘ Senatus hee intelligit, Consul videt.’ 
Ac preter hos Senarios, quos vix possumus effugere, interdum 
etiam Phalecum admittit: v. g. 
‘Successit tibi Lucius Metellus.’ 
Et Lib. 3. de Oratore, ubi ipse hoc tanquam vitium incessit, 
totum Distichon imprudens incessit : 
‘Ac mihi quidem veteres illi majus quiddam animo 
[ Complexi, plus multo etiam vidisse videntur, 
Quam quantum nostrorum ingeniorum acies | 
intueri potest.’ 
Tacitus Hexametro incipit Annales suos : 
‘Urbem Romam a principio reges habuere.’ 
Integer etiam Hexameter apud eundem occurrit in ejus Germ. 
C30. ὍΣΣ 
‘ Auguriis patrum et prisca formidine sacrum,’ 
Sallustius bellum suum Jugurthinum inchoat Hexametro hoc 
Spondaico : 
‘Bellum scripturus sum, quod populus Romanus.’ 
Ita etiam Pentameter Elegiacus occurrit apud Slerdanum L. 18. 
Commentar.: ‘ Barensis interea Landgravii ditionem, que supra 
Francofurtum est, ingressus, oppidum Darmstatum 
Partim vi, partim deditione capit.’ 
Et in veteri Bibliorum versione Psalmo 51. : 
‘Imponent super altare tuum vitulos.’ 
Item Hexametri rursus ap. Senecam L. 3. de Benefic. c. 17.: 
‘Quem juvat accepisse zquali perpetuaque 
Voluptate frnitur,’ 
Apud eundem ibid. c. 30.: 
‘ Quidquid prastiti patri, etiamsi magnum est, infra zstimati- 
oem paterni 
‘Muneris est, quia non essem, si non genuisset,’ 
Sic in Pandectis et apud JCtos veteres sequentes versus fortuiti 
observati sunt: Apud Modestinum L. 3. de Peenis, 
‘Czadem admiserunt sponte dolove malo.’ 
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Apud Caium L. 2. de Legatis ad edictum : 

‘ Servo legato levari posse, receptum est.’ 
Apud Scevolam L. 2. Responsorum : : 

'* Pro solido pignus vendere quisque potest.’ 

Apud Caium L, 22. ad Edictum provinciale : 

‘ Et quum lege quis intestabilis esse jubetur.’ 
Apud U/pianum L. 25. ad Sab. : 

‘ Semper in obscuris, quod minimum est, sequimur.’ 
L. 12. inpr. π. de Public. in rem act.: 
‘Quum sponsus sponse servum donasset, eumque.’ 

L. 28. ἃ. 3. π. de judiciis : 

‘ Legatus damni infecti promittere debet.’ 
L. 46. 7. de A&dil. 

‘uum mihi redhibeas furtis noxisque solutum.’ 
L. pen. z. de Usu et usufr. et reditu: 
‘Plus habeant reditus, quam 51 matura legatur.’ 

Et in Grecis versus hujusmodi fortuiti eo minus evitari queunt, 
quanto major 101 metri licentia datur, que quidem tanta est, ut 
subinde in prosa occurrat versiculus, qui non nisi dedita opera, 
ob negligentiorem numeri Poetici custodiam, potest adverti. 
Ita in ipso Novo Testamento Greco occurrunt sequentia, qu 
ad certum aliquod metrum, quod humana 5101 finxit solertia, 


revocarl possunt : 


Tit. 3. v. 58. Ἦμεν γάρ ποτε καὶ ἡμεῖς fi ς ἀνόητοι, ἀπειθεῖς. 

Tit. 9. ν. 92. Μηδένα βλασφημεῖν, ἀμάχους εἶναι, ἐπιε ἐκεῖς. 

Hebr. 12,13. Καὶ τροχιὰς ὀρθὰς ποιήσατε τοῖς ποσὶν ὑμῶν. 

1 Tim. 6, 16. Οὐδεὶς ἀνθρώπων οὐδὲ ἰδεῖν δύναται. 

Jac. 4, 4. Ἡ φιλία τοῦ κόσμου ἔχϑρα εἰς θεόν ἐστι. 

Matth. 14, 14. Εἶδε πολὺν ὄχλον, καὶ ἐσπλαγχνίσθη ὃ ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς. 

Joh. 17, 20, Kai περὶ τῶν πιστευσόντων διῶ τοῦ λόγου αὐτῶν. 

Joh. 18, 36. Εἰ ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου τούτου ἦν ἡ βασιλεία. 

Joh. 19, 30. ἾΗλθε δὲ καὶ Νικόδημος ὁ ἐλθὼν πρὸς τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν. 

Rom. 8. ν. ult. Τῆς ἐν “Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ τῷ Κυρίῳ ἡμῶν. 

Luc. 14, 980. Οὗτος ὁ ἄνθρωπος ἤρξατο οἰκοδομεῖν. 

Jon. AS, 5 νυ Βάλλει ὕδωρ εἰς τὸν νιπτῆρα. καὶ ἤρξατο γίπτειν. 

16. Οὐκ ἔστιν δοῦλος μείξων τοῦ κυρίου αὑτοῦ. 

Luc. 10, 24. Καὶ οὐκ ἤκουσαν καὶ ἰδοὺ νομικός τις ἀνέστη. 

Joh. 16, 28. ᾿Εξῆλθον παρὰ τοῦ Πατρὸς, καὶ ἐλήλυθα εἰς τὸν ᾿ 
Κόσμον. 

Rom. 6,13. Καὶ τὰ μέλη ὑμῶν, ὅπλα δικαιοσύνης. 

Luc. 21], 18. Θρὶξ ἐκ τῆς κεφαλῆς ὑμῶν οὐ uh ἀπόληται. 

——11, 3. Τὸν ἀρτὸν ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δίδου. 

Item: Τὸ καθ᾿ ἡμέραν καὶ ἄφες ἡμῖν τὰς ἀμ αρτίας. 
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Matth. 7, 7. Ζητεῖτε καὶ εὑρήσετε. Quatern. lamb. 

Et: αἰτεῖτε καὶ δοθήσεται. 
‘aw 23, 6. Kal τὰς πρωτοκαθεδρίας ἐ ἐν ταῖς συναγωγαῖς. 
Joh. 5,19. Οὐ δύναται υἱὸς ποιεῖν ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ οὐδέν. 

Et lia innumera, 

Ohe! inquis: quid audio? quid video? Tot versus fortuiti 
occurrunt etiam apud Scriptores θεοπνεύστους ὃ At nimirum hi 
sancti vir scripserunt simplici animo, et sine ullo lenocinio 
humano, parum morati fortuitum illum verborum concursum, 
qui ex piginento et figmento pendet Poetico: et tantum abest 
Ut vitio id dari iis debeat ut potius majestatem sermonis divini 
coarguat, quod absint hujusmodi cautiones, quas Cicero et alii 
verborum scrutatores plus nimio aliquando curiosi inculcant. 
Minutum omnino est et puerile, ubique syllabas metirl et nume- 
rare pedes, ne versus quidam nobis obrepat improvisus, Sufficit, 
81 caveatur, ne numerus et cesura, primo statim obtutu, aures 
offendat lectoris vel auditoris. 

Et vero id spondeo, si cui volupe est, scriptorem aliquem 
spissiorem, sive recentior ille sit, sive antiquior, hoe scopo ex- 
cutere, ut versus inveniat fortuitos, tot ubique verborum concur- 
sus deprehensum iri, qui huic vel illi metro facile respondeant, 
τ vievenee in wntseeiin possint, 

Sic apud omnes scriptores Greces multa ejusmodi occurrunt. 
E. g. apud Nazianzenum 1 ἴῃ Oratione περὶ 4: sana. Ρ. 202, 

Ἔν ζοφεροῖς οὕτω καὶ σίμβλοις καὶ ἀοράτοις. 
It. apud AZlianum L. a cg oe 
Μηδὲ a ἄτιμος δόξαι τῷ μὴ δωροφορῆσαι. 

Τθιάθ : Μηδὲν ἄτιμον ἐάσας, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἤδη ἐχώρει. 
Exstant ae hujusmodi in Bibliorum Versione Latina: 
Matth. | ‘Vee tibi, Chorazim! Ve tibi, Bethsaida !’ 
ΟΠ « Qui sequitur me, non ambulat in tenebris,’ 

Luc. 6. ‘ Non est discipulus supra magistrum,” Phalecum. 

In Scripts 5. Bernhardi tot versus fortuiti leguntur, ut multis 
videantur studiose inserti esse. 

Sic dubium nullum est, quin etiam in Germanica Bibliorum 
versione ea interdum coalescant verba, qui ad aliquod metrum 
redigi possint. 

Ita Genes. 29. leguntur verba, que ad Latinorum leges Pros- 
odicas exacta, justum Fl extern efformant : 

‘ Dass Isaac scherret mit seinem weibe Rebecca.’ 

Et Luc. 2, 38. occurrunt bini Trochaici : 

‘Sieh ich bin des Herren Magd : 
Mit gescheh, wie du gesagt.’ 
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Conf. Joh. Joach. Molleri de Versu inopinato in Prosa. Lips. 
1688. 4. 

VI. Butler on Esch. Choéph. 343 sqq. Ei γὰρ ὑπ᾽ ᾿Ιλίῳ, 
x. τ. A. has forgotten to quote the obvious passages, Od. 1. 236, 
and V. 306. 

VII. Blomf. Not. on Aisch. Agam. 93, 94. (The passage 
is as follows, 91-95. ἄλλη δ᾽ ἄλλοθεν οὐρανομηκὴς Λαμπὰς ἀνίσχει, 
Φαρμασσομένη χρίματος ayvod Μαλακαῖς ἀδόλοισι παρηγορίαις, 
Πελάνῳ μυχόθεν Βασιλείῳ.) ‘ Quidnam sunt unguenti ἄδολοι 
παρήγοριαι nemo explicare potuit.” Does not παρηγορίαις signify 
“‘ persuasions,” “incentives,” or, to use Shakspeare’s word, 
“ appliances’” The description altogether reminds us of one 
in Southey’s Curse of Kehama, Canto xvii. especially the epi- 
thet οὐρανομηκὴς, which seems more literally applicable te the 
festal lamp of Bali than to the i//uminations (procul omen abesto) 
at Argos. 


Vill.—1. (Translation.) 


Aspice, qua parvus cultu viret angulus, et se 
Pandit ad apricum florea terra diem. 
Hic humiles viole fragranti flore renident, 
Mistaque cum rubris lilia cana rosis. 
Hic procul assiduo populi semota tumultu 
Floribus halantem cepit Eliza locum, 
Hic animo tranquilla, suzque simillima sedi, 

Accolit intactas, purior ipsa, rosas. 
Q 
Hygeia ceeli progenies, mihi 
Insigne numen, sollicitos potens 
Lenire moerentum dolores, 
τς Atque hebetes renovare sensus ; 
Seu molle regnum Tiburis uvidi, 
Vicina sacro seu colis Algido, 
Seu grata Penei virentis 
Pascua, floriferosque saltus : 
‘Te semper acri nos petimus prece, 
Quacunque vasti terminus zquoris 
Disjungit oras, qua benigna 
Luce potens alit arva Titan. 
Te, ne superbas effugias domos, 
Regesque, et urbes, et populi timent : 
Te miles, intonsa cruentam 
Fronde comam religansque lauro, 
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Ne magna desint gaudia gloriz ; 
Diuque raucis navita fluctibus? 
Jactatus, absentemque presens 
Jamjam animo patriam revisens ; 
Frustra: maligno nam propius pede 
Morbus propinguat, cordaque fortia 
Jam morte languescunt ; nec unquam, 
Precipiente ¢ animam sepulcro, 
Charam licebit visere conjugem, 
Fumumque nota prospicere e casa, 
Qua duxit annos, atque misto 
Traxit opus juvenile ludo, 
Etone. 
3 . 
"Ἔμπεσεν ὠκεανῷ aA βαθυδινήεντι 
᾿Βέλιος, κατὰ δ᾽ ὑψηλῶν ὄρεος κορυφάων 
ἔκφυγεν ἀκάματον σέλας, ἀκτάων τε προπάσε zy. 
πυχνῷ δὲ νυκτὸς ζόφῳ ὦ ἀστέρε ς; nue ὁμίχλ Ns 
χεχρύφαται, μήνη δὲ περὶ γε gee σσιν ἕεσται 
οὐρανὸν εἰσανιοῦσα, καὶ ἐν νέμεσι σκιεροῖσιν 
ἑσπέριος μεταπαυόμενον Νότος ὦρνυτ᾽ ἀὐτὴν, 
καὶ τότε μὲν Ψιθυρίζει 2 ἐν ὑλῇ, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ αὖτε 
παύεται, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἐκ πάμπαν πέσε, καὶ γὰρ egeuyy 
ἐκκατέβησε Σιωπὴ an αἰγλήεντος ‘Orsay, 
τῷ δ᾽ “γπνὸς ἕπεται πόλεων ἀπὸ Κιμμεριάων, 
ἱμερόεις, γλυκερὸς, μαλακόπτερο, ᾧ ῥά τε πάντων 
στήϑε zx δὲ ξδμηταῖι, ὅσσα τρέ ἔφει εὐρεῖα χϑών. 
ola δ᾽ αὖ φωνῇ μινυριξόμεναι στονοέσσῃ 
νυκτερίδες φίλον ἐ ἐς νυχτὸς κγέφας ἐξανιεῖσιν, 
οἵτε πανημέριοι μυχῷ ἄντρου βεσπεσίοιοῦ 
πτώσσουσιν, θωκοῖσιν ἀγαλλόμεναι. σχιξεροῖσιν" 
ἄλλ᾽ ὅταν ἠέλιος TE δύῃ, καὶ ἐπὶ κνέφας ἔλθῃ, 
καὶ τότ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐξανιεῖσιν ἐ ἐπὶ σκιδεσσαν ἄρουραν" 
δεινὸς δ᾽ ἐξ ἀγροῦ στόνος ἤϊε τετριγυιῶν. 
νὺξ δ᾽ ἤδη τελέθει, παύσαντο δὲ ἔργ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. 
κάδδ᾽ ἀνδροχτασίας παῦσεν νὺξ, ἔ ἔγχεα δ᾽ ἔστη 
ἐν κλισίῃς, θερμῷ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔῤῥεεν αἵματι γαῖα, 
νευραὶ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔκλαγξαν: ἐὐξέστοις & ἐπὶ τόξοις" 
οἷοι δ᾽ οὐχ εὔδουσί τις ἢ φυλάκων ἀγερώχων, 
H τις συλητὴρ, νεκύων κατατεθνειώτων, 
cre re rrr a nS A ST SDS SRST AY PET “ον τὰν 


* Cowper's Task, book i. 2 Od. xxiv. 6 
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i? τις οὐταμένος δηΐων ὑπὸ | ϑυμοραΐστεων, 

ἢ σκοπὸς, ὃς φοβερὸν θαρσῶν dria σκοπιάξῃ" 

οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι κλισίῃσι καθεύδουσιν, ποτὶ δέ σφιν 
ἥδεα κάκχεξ πάντα; ἃ ὕων mateaDigutt ph ὄνειρος. 


Etone. : 


. Stewart’s Philos. Essays, p. 593, 8vo. ‘ A French poet 
ae our own times, in alluding to the wonders of creative power, 
has attempted, by means of a very singular personification, to 
rise higher than the sacred iistorian.” (Alluding to the opening 
of the book of Genesis.) “ With what success, [leave the reader 
to judge: 


L’Imagination, féconde, enchanteresse, 

Qui fait mieux que garder et que se souvenir, 
Retrace le passé, devance l’avenir, 

Refait tout ce qu fut, fait tout ce qu doit €tre, 
Dit ἃ Pun ἀ’ exister, a autre de renaitre ; 

Et comme a |’ Eternel, quand sa voix I’ appela, 
L’étre encore au néant lui repond: Me voila.” 


We know not if it be worth remarking, that this curious pas- 
sage bears marks of being adumbrated from Job xxxvu, 35. 
« Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto 
thee, Here we are poe Truly may it be said, that there is no 
bathos so great, as the descent from the sublime to its coun- 
terfeit. 

2. A writer in the Retrospective Review, No. iv. p. 351, art. 
Fletcher’s Purple Island, notices “the singular skill with 
which the poet ‘has.availed himself of a very mean image, and 
which he has indeed elevated into something like dignity.” ‘The 
passage 15 as follows: 


Like as when waters, wall’d with brazen wreath, 

Are sing’d with crackling flames, their common foe ; 
The angry seas ’gin foam and hotly breathe, 

‘Then swell, rise, rave, and still more furious grow; 
Nor can be held; bart case’ d with fires below, 


Tossing their waves, break out, and all o’erflow. 


The Reviewer has omitted to notice the original from which 
these lines are borrowed : it may amuse some readers, as afford- 
ing an instance of the very different manner in which the self- 

saine ideas may be expressed—otherwise the imitation is far 
too insignificant for notice. 
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Magno veluti quum flamma sonore 
Virgea suggeritur costis undantis aheni, 
Exsultantque wstu latices ; furit intus aquai 
Fumidus, atque alté spumis exuberat amnis: 

Nec jam se capit unda; volat vapor ater ad auras, 


Virg. νη, vii. 


3. Οὐ γὰρ οἱ κακοπραγοῦντες δικαιότερον ἐφειδοῖεν av τοῦ βίου, οἷς 
ἐλπὶς οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἀγαθοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ οἷς ἡ ἐναντία μεταβολὴ ἐν τῷ ζῇν ἔτι κιν- 
δυνεύεται, καὶ ἐν οἷς μάλιστα μεγάλα τὰ διαφέροντα, ἤν τι πταίσωσιν. 
ἀλγεινοτέρα γὰρ ἀνδρί γε φρόνημα ἔχοντι ἡ ἔν τῳ μετὰ τοῦ μαλακισ- 
θῆναι κάκωσις, ἢ ὁ μετὰ ῥώμης καὶ κοινῆς ἐλπίδος ἅμα γιγνόμενος 
ἀναίσθητος θάνατος. Thue. 1. 43, ad fin. 

Somewhat akin to this is the sentiment contained in the 
following passage of Lord Byron’s Mazeppa—a passage which, 
to us, bears a striking resemblance to the γνώμη of an ancient 
Grecian poet. 





“« Strange to say, the sons of pleasure, 
They who have revell’d beyond measure 
In beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure, 
Die calm, or calmer oft than he 
Whose heritage was misery : 
For he who hath in turn run through 
All that was beautiful and new, 

Hath nought to hope, and nought to leave; 
And, save the future, (which is view’d 
Not quite as men are base or good, 
But as their nerves may be endued), 

With nought perhaps to grieve :— 
The wretch still hopes his woes must end, 
And Death, whom he should deem his friend, 
Appears, to his distemper’d eyes, 
Arrived to rob him of his prize, 
The tree of his new Paradise. 
To-morrew would have given him all, 
Repaid his pangs, repair’d his fall ; 
To-morrow would have been the first 
Of days no more deplored or curst, 
But bright, and long, and beckoning years, 
Seen dazzling through the mist of tears, 
Guerdon of many a painful hour ; 
To-morrow would have given him power 
To rule, to shine, to smite, to save— 
And must it dawn upon his grave?” 1, 736. 
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Blomf, Not. on Agam. 101. Perhaps the expression ἀμύνει 
may defend the reading ἄπληστον. 

Thucyd. 1, 32. and 857. What Alcinous says of the Phwa- 
cians might not inaptly be quoted here: 


Οἰκέομεν δ᾽ ἀπάνευθε, πολυκλύστω ἐνὶ πόντῳ, 
ἔσχατοι, οὐδέ τις ἄμμι βροτῶν ἐπιμίσγεται ἄλλος. Od. vi. 204. 
Homer (Od. vi. 503.) says of Ajax, when escaped from ἃ 
shipwreck : 
——— ὑπερφίαλον ἔπος ἔκβαλε, καὶ μέγ᾽ ἀάσθη, 
φὴ δ᾽ ἀέκητι θεῶν φυγέειν μέγα λαῖτμα θαλάσσης. 
Hence Milton may have borrowed the boast of his fallen 
angels, (Paradise Lost, 1.) 
Both glorying to have scaped the Stygian flood 
By their own might 
Not by the sufferance of supernal power. 








— 


The passage of St. Ambrose, cited Cl. Jl. xl. p. 349. 1. 7, 
seems rather imitated from Hor. Lib. i. Sat. iv. 11. of Luci- 
lius—Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles. 


CHECILIUS METELLUS. 





A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIBRARY 
αἱ VIENNA. 





Iw the Public Library at Vienna is the original of the celebrated 
Tabula Peutingeriana, It is a map of the Roman Empire, or 
rather of the ancient world, beginning from the Pillars of 
Hercules, and extending to India as far as Alexander the 
Great penetrated. Upon it are marked the roads, and it may 
thence be considered as having been intended for an Itine- 
rarium, or travelling map. From a Latin epigram, which is 
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preserved in Burmann’s Anthologia Latina,* and other sources,” it 
is known, that the Emperor Theodosius ordered a geographical 
survey of the Roman empire to be made, and a map to be con- 
structed ; and it has been thought, that the Tabula Peutingertana 
was that Theodosian map, whence it has also been denominated 
Tabula Theodosiana. But there is a difficulty to be overcome in 
maintaining that opinion, whichis, that the Theodosian map was a 
work executed on geographical principles, and with mathematical 
correctness, giving both the longitude and latitude of plaees ; 
and the Tabula Peutingeriana is in these respects strikingly de- 
fective. It has neither longitude nor latitude, and defies all 
geographical accuracy and mathematical precision. This is ob- 
vious at the first glance: for as it is more than 21 feet in 
length, and only one foot broad, the disproportion between 
longitude and latitude is so palpable, that it cannot escape the dullest 
apprehension. If we suppose the longitude of the ancients to have 
been to the latitude as 2 to 1, or as Meermann more strictly takes 
it, as 21 to 9, there is in the breadth of this map, compared to 
the length, an erroneous diminution of 8 or 9 parts out of 9 or 
10.3 This is so gross a deviation from truth, that the document 
where this inaccuracy exists cannot be presumed to have been the 
copy of one which was executed with scientific exactness.* It was 
also supposed that the Emperor Theodosius, of whom the epigram 
speaks, was Theodosius the Great : but this is disproved by Meer- 
mann, who incontrovertibly argues, that it was Theodosius the 
Younger, the grandson of the Great, who is meant by the poet. 
The writer of that epigram was Sedulius, who lived in the reign 
of the second Theodosius, and has addressed those verses to the 





᾿ 'T. il, p. 591. Lib. v. epigr. 115. Versus xii. de divisione orbis terre, 
imperante Theodosio conscripti, auno xv. : 

Hoc opus egregium, quo mundi summa tenetur, 
/Equora, quo inontes, fluvii, freta, portus, et urbes 
Signantur: cunctis ut sit cognoscere promtum 
Quidquid ubique latet, clemens genus, inclyta proles, 
Ac per secla pius, totum quem vix capit orbis, 
Theudosius princeps venerando jussit ab ore 
Confici, ter quinis aperit dum fastibus annum. 
Supplices hoc famuli, dum scribit, jungit et alter, 
Mensibus exiguis, veterum monumenta secuti, 

In melius reparamus opus, culpamque priorem 
Tollimus, actotum breviter comprendimus orbem+ 
Sed tamen hoc tua nos docuit sapientia, Princeps. 

* See Meermann’scommientary on the foregoing epigram, in Burmann’s 
edition of the Latin Authologia. 

3 This defect was already strongly animadverted on by Velserus, 
one of the first editors of the Tabula Peutingeriana. Seesome remarks on 
this subject, in Bergier’s Histoire des grands chemins de ’ Empire Romain, 
‘Fome 1. p. 342. (or Livy, lib.i. c. 7.) By Meermann it has been set ina 

. clear light. 
4 See Meermanp, in Burmann’s Anthologia Latina, t. ii. p. 393. 
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Prince, under whom he was living, and not to the first Theodosius, 
who was prior by many years. If it be demonstrated that the 
Tabula Peutingeriana is not a copy of the Theodosian map, the 
question is, what is it then? From the character of the writing 
Meermann refers it to the sth or 9th century; and other circum. 
stances induce him to assign it to the age of Charlemagne, 
which is about the end of the 8th, and the beginning of the 9th 
century. He assumes the year 801 for its probable date, and thinks 
that it is the work of some monk, who courted the favor of that 
Prince, by presentingto him a map of the Roman Empire, to which 
he was ambitious to be considered as the successor. Meermann’s 
conclusions carry with them a high degree of probability. The 
supposed monk seems not to have troubled himself with geogra- 
phical or mathematical notions, of which he probably was totally 
ignorant, but to have drawn something for the eye of persons 
equally superficial with himself. He undoubtedly compiled from 
more ancient originals. But Meermann is of opinion that some of 
them must have been anterior to the Theodosian map, and even to 
the Itinerary of Antoninus Liberalis, because several data in the 
Tabula correspond with a state of things more remote than these 
periods, and are at variance with what must have been the geo- 
graphy of the Theodosian map, so that the latter was probably 
unknown to the compiler. Though a very defective performance 
in many respects, yet the Tabule Peutingeriana is of high value to 
us, for the purposes of ancient geography, deprived as we are of 
other records, Had we the Theodosian map, and other docu- 
ments, which are lost, it would necessarily fall in its estimation : 
but where great scarcity prevails, that which can be obtained, 
whatever its real worth may be, will rise in importance. From 
what has been said it will appear, that the labors of some learned 
geographer would not be ill bestowed on a careful examination of 
this record. By means of attentive criticism the information of 
ancient date might perhaps be separated from what is more recent, 
and some points in geography be ascertained and established. It 
would be the work for a Danville or a Rennel, who might pro- 
bably draw light from this confused map; but hitherto such use 
has not been made of it as might essentially benefit our knowledge 
of ancient geography. 

The manuscript of this geographical delineation is on parchment, 
consisting of twelve skins, or pieces, which are nicely glued toge- 
ther, and form a length of rather more than 21 feet: the breadth 
is one foot. It is called Tabula Peutingeriana from the Peutingers, 
a respectable family at Augsburg, in whose possession it was for 
many years. One of this family, Dr. Conrap PeurincEer, made 
the acquisition of it in the following manner. It had been dis- 
covered about the end of the 15th century in a library at Spires, 
by one Conrad Celtes Protucio, who was employed by the Emperor 
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Maximilian I. in searching for records and documents appertaining 
to the history of Germany. He visited different parts of the 
country with that view, and at Spires he found our table. But it 
seems that he did not consider it as coming within his commission, 
and he therefore appropriated it to himself, and afterwards dis- 
posed of it to Conrad Peutinger. This transfer of possession, 
according to Scheyb,' from whom these particulars are collected, 
must have taken place between the years 1497 and 1507: con- 
sequently, from this date the table may be considered as Tabula 
Peutingeriana. Conrad Peutinger intended to publish it, and had 
begun to copy some parts; but he did not live to accomplish his 
intention. After his death, which happened in 1547, it came into 
the possession of his children, who do not seem to have paid much 
attention to it: it was forgotten. About 40 years afterwards, 
Vetsen (Marcus Velserus), a relation of the Peutinger family, 
wished to find it, but his search was in vain: he only met with the 
sketches which Conrad Peutinger had made, and published them 
as fragments of the table, in 1591. Seven years after this, the same 
person, viz. Marcus Velserus, had the good fortune to discover it 
in some old chest in the habitation of the Peutinger family. He 
eagerly communicated it for publication to his friend Orrexrus, 
who copied it and had it engraved; but died before it could be 
published. He had delegated the office of editor, in the event of 
his death, to Ioannes Moretus, under whose direction it made its 
appearance about the end of 1598. Since that time the original 
was again mislaid, and thought to be lost: but it was once more 
found, in the year 1714. ‘The last descendant of the family, 
Desiderius Ignatius Peutinger, was then living, and was prevailed 
upon to part with it to a bookseller of Augsburg, by the name of 
Kutz, or rather Kuz. That Peutinger died in 1715: and from 
Kiiz, or his heir, the table was, in the year 1720, purchased by 
Prince Eugene. Last of all it came, together with the Prince’s 
Library, in the year 1738, into the possession of the Emperor 
Charles VI, and is to this day preserved in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna, It isa great literary rarity, because it is not known 
that another copy of it does exist, or has existed, any where. After 
the edition of Moretus, it was published by Petrus Bertius, in his 
Theatrum Geographie Veteris. Amsterdam, 1618—19; and it 
again appeared, with the title Nova Peutingeriane Tabule imago, 
in the works of Marcus Velscrus, edited by Christopher Arnold, of 
Nuremberg, in 1682. It was next republished by Horn, 1686, in 
his Geographia Vetus; and after that annexed to Bergier’s Histoire 
des grands chemins de Empire Romain, 1728—36. In the latter 
it is given on a contracted scale, as to breadth, because this suited 
the convenience of the engraver. The last and most complete 





' In the dissertation prefixed to his edition of the Tabula Peutingeriana. 
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edition, by Scheyb, appeared in a distinct volume, fol. in 1753." 
This editor contemplated the original, as most of his predecessors 
had done, witha high degree of veneration and enthusiasm, and 
he has, by illustration, and not less by the manner in which the 
volume is printed, done it all the honor to which it can be en- 
titled. The engravings of the Table itself are well executed ; but 
it there measures in breadth full 13 inches, which seems rather to 
exceed the real dimension, and may have been intended to add to 
the magnificence of its appearance. The copper-plates themselves 
of these engravings were purchased by the Prince Elector of 
Mentz, and deposited in his library: what is become of them since, 
and whether they still exist, I have not learnt. It is rather a sub- 
ject of wonder that, since the time of Scheyb, which now is consi- 
derably more than half a century, it has not engaged the attention 
of some man of learning, who by another revisal might have added 
new lights. This however may, perhaps, at some future time, be 
expected, 

Another object of great curiosity is the Codex Mexicanus. It 
consists of old Mexican writing, in figurative or hieroglyphic 
characters, which were in use among the Mexicans when Cortes 
discovered that country. ‘This specimen was sent over to Europe 
by Cortes, to his royal master, Charles V. The characters are 
painted in different colors, and apparently very complicated : they 
are at the present day quite unintelligible to the Mexicans. The 
secret of reading them, it is said, was lost with the priests, whom 
the Spaniards extirpated. The material, on which they are drawn, 
is buck-skin, or doe-skin, covered over with a sort of plaster, or 
whitening. It isa long stripe, about afoot broad, which folds up. 
Of this curious writing a specimen was engraved, of which I ob- 
tained a copy. 

I come now to speak of those beautiful and rare manuscripts 
of Droscorines, which are to be accounted among the most valuable 
articles of the Library. And first of all I will describe the Codex 
Byzantinus: it is that which Montfaucon mentions in his Paleo- 
graphia,* where also fac-similes of the writing are given. It is 
written on parchment, of a large square size, which is usually 
termed folio, though it more resembles quarto. It consists of 491 
leaves, to which a few modern leaves are added. Itis considerably 
damaged by age, and by the moths, and has also received some 
injury from the mode of binding. For it was re-bound at a late 
date, and under this operation the parchment has been somewhat 
roughly treated. The time, when it was written, is either the end 





' The title of it is: Peutingeriana Tabula Itineraria: que in Augusta 
bibliotheca Vindobonensi_ nunc servatur } accurate descripta a Christophoro de 
Scheyb. Vindobona, 1753. 

2. Palxographia Greca, lib, 111. cap. ii. 
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of the 5th or the beginning of the 6th century. ‘The letters are all 
capital ;‘ the words are not separated, but run into one another. 
There are no signs of punctuation, nor spirits and accents: few of 
the latter (the spirits and accents) are here and there inserted by a 
modern hand. There are colored drawings of the plants, which 
Dioscorides describes, and also of some animals. It is farther 
adorned by portraits of ancient physicians, and some other pictures. 
The plants are in this manuscript arranged in alphabetical order, 
which was not the method that Dioscorides originally followed. 
He described them as they came under the heads of his Materia 
Medica (ὕλη ἰατρικὴ): for they are all medicinal plants. But in the 
transcripts that were after his time made of his works, that arrange- 
ment was commonly adopted. In most of the manuscripts which 
exist at the present day it prevails, though not inall. There is one, 
for instance, inthe Royal Library at Paris, which is not wiitten 
in alphabetical order.» The editions do not follow it. See, for 
instance, that of Saracenus. It was against the intention of Dios- 
corides himself, who expressly disapproves of such an arrangement. 
In the proem to the first book (p. 2, ed. Saracen.) he says: ἥμαρτον 
δὲ καὶ περὶ τὴν τἄξιν" οἱ μὲν ἀσυμφύλους δυνάμεις συγκρούσαντες, οἱ δὲ 
κατὰ στοιχεῖα ἀναγράψαντες, διέτευξαν τῆς ὁμογενείας, τά τε γένη καὶ 
τὰς ἐναργείας αὐτῶν ὡς διὰ τοῦτο ἀσυμμνημόνεντα γίνεσθαι : there has 
also been a fault as to the arrangement ; some puiting plants together 
that had no affinity, and others arranging them according to the 
alphabet, they have both disturbed the connexion that existed, either 
in reference to the kinds of the plants, or their medical power, so as 
to render the recollection of them together more difficult. This devi- 
ation from the original plan of Dioscorides makes a change in the 
title necessary. Accordingly, instead of ὕλη ἐατρικὴ, our Codex has 
this inscription, declaring the contents: Τάδε ἔνεστιν Tedarviov 
Avooxoupidov ’AvarapBéws περὶ βοτανῶν καὶ preav καὶ χυλισμάτων 
καὶ σπερμάτων σὺν φύλλων τε καὶ φαρμάκων. ἀρξώμεθα τοίνυν ἀκολούθως 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ἄλφα. It seems that since the time of Dioscorides the 
alphabetical arrangement was much in vogue; and for that reason 
this author’s writings also were modelled by the transcribers in this 
form. —‘This valuable manuscript was purchased for the Imperial 
Library, in the reign either of Ferdinand I, or, which is thought 
to be more likely, of his son Maximilian II, at the recom- 
mendation of Auger Busbequius, known to us by his well- 
written Latin Epistles. It was bought of a Jew at Constan- 
tinople, whence it is called Codex Byzantinus, for one hundred 
ducats, less than 50/.; a small sum, if we compare the price of such 





1 See the fac-simile in Montfaucon, p. 209. 
* See Fabricii Bibliothec.Grec. vol. iv. p. 685 :—non alphabetico ordine 
descriptus—sed quomodo ab ipso Dioscoride primum editus fuerat. 
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objects with the relative value of money in our times." It was, 
at one time, intended to publish a fac-simile edition of this Codex, 
which would, in many respects, have been interesting ; but the de- 
sign has hitherto not been executed. Of the figures of the plants 
some engravings have been made ;* but these do not seem to have 
proved very satisfactory. The truth is, that the drawings them- 
selves in the Codex are probably far from accurate; and it may be 
doubted whether they correspond, in every instance, with the ob- 
jects the author describes, If they did, the difficulty of determining 
the plants mentioned by Dioscorides would be less than it has, in 
the attempts that have been made to ascertain them, been found 





‘I cannot refrain from quoting the passage from Busbequius, in 
which he speaks of our manuscript. Itis at the end of his 4th Epistle, 
andas follows: Reporto magnam farraginem veterum numismatum—ad hec 
librorum Grecorum manuscriptorum tota plaustra, totas naves, sunt credo libri 
haud multo infra 240 ; quos mari transmisi Venetias, ut inde Viennam deporten- 
tur. Nam Cesaree bibliothece eos destinavi : sunt aliquot non contemnendi, 
communes multi. Converri omnes angulos, ut quicquid restabat hujusmodi 
mercis, tanguam novissimo spicilegio cogerem. Unum religui Constantinopoli 
decrepite veiustatis, totum descriptum litera majuscula, Dioscoridem cum 
depictis plantarum figuris, in quo sunt paucula quedam, ni fallor, Crateve, et 
libellus de avibus. [8 penes est Judeum, Hamonis, dum viveret, Suleimanni 
medici filium, quem ego emtum cupivissem, sed me deterruit pretium. Nam 
centum ducates indicabutur, summa Casarei, non mei marsupit. Ego instare 
non desinum, donec Cesarem impulero, ut tam praclarum auctorem ex illa ser- 
vitute redimat. Est vetustatis injuria pessime habitus, ita extrinsecus a vermi- 
bus corrosus, ut in via repertum vix aliguis curet tollere, Busbequius men- 
tions that the Codex contains some observations or remains of Cratevas, 
a very ancient herbarist, or botanist, who lived in the 5th century before 
Christ. Dioscorides speaks of him in the procemium of his first book, 
calling him Kparedas ὁ piforduos; and says that, though his knowledge of 
plants as to number was limited, yet he was accurate in describing those 
he knew. In the Cod. Byzant. his remarks as well as those of Galenus 
are here and there inserted in illustration of Dioscorides himself. This 
MS. likewise furnishes a synonymy of plants, that is to say, the appella- 
tions by which they were known to diferent nations, besides the Greeks, 
such as the Romans, Persians, Egyptians, Etrurians, inhabitants of 
Spain, Gaul, Dacia, and others. Tis synonymy, Lambeccius, in his 
account of this MS., supposed to be derived from the history of plants 
of Pamphilus Alevandrinus, mentioned by Galenus in the fragment of the 
preface to his sixth book de Simplicium Medicamentorum facultatibus. 
He is there censured by Galenus, ὡς πλῆθος ὀνομάτων ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῃ βοτάνῃ μάτην 
προστιθείς. 

* As is stated in Fabric. Biblioth. Grac. ed. Harles, vol. iv. p. 684., 
Kollar (in his supplement to the catalogue of Lambeccius, p. 382.) men- 
tions that many ΟἹ the plants figured, both in this Cod. and in the Codex 
Neapulitanus, of which we shall speak presently, have been engraved 
at the expence of the Imperial Library, but I do nut kuow whether these 
engravings were ever published. 
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to be. Haller observes,' that not two-thirds of them have been 
made out. ‘Thisis easily to be accounted for, as Dioscorides had 
not the advantage of a scientific terminology, by which his descrip- 
tions might have been rendered precise, As to the figures, it is to 
be recollected that they were drawn at the time the manuscript 
was written, consequently long after the author; and it is not 
known, whether they are copies of some of an older date, or whether 
they are the productions, if not of the copyist himself, yet of a con- 
temporary, who might not be qualified, by his skill and knowledge, 
for the execution of such a design. We have no information that 
Dioscorides himselt accompanied his descriptions by drawings ; so 
that what is handed down to us of this kind has no authority but 
what it derives from its intrinsic merits, and its coincidence with 
the text of the author as well as with the originals in nature to 
which we can trace it. The Codex Byzantinus is described by 
Lambeccius,* by Nessel’ in his catalogue, and, as I have before 
mentioned, by Montfaucon in his Paleographia. 

Another monument of literary history, of equal curiosity with 
the preceding, is the Codex Neapolitanus of Dioscorides. It be- 
longed formerly to a convent of Augustine friars at Naples, who 
presented it to the Emperor Charles VI, and is thence called 
Codex Neapolitanus. It was placed in the library at Vienna in 
the year 1717. It is of great antiquity, and at least as old as Cod. 
Byzantinus. Montfaucon* is inclined to think itis older. It may, 
therefore, very justly be referred to the 5th century, as Korvar, 
who has described it,’ intimates; though, perhaps, even the 4th 
century, he says, might not be too ancient adate for it. It is alto- 
gether on asmaller scale than the Byzantinus, both as to the size of 
the leaves and the form of the letters. It is on thin parchment, 
or vellum ; and, in general, only the front page of the leaf is written 
on. For the most part, it is so contrived, thatthe article is finished 
on that page: but where it happened that this could not be done, 
it is, in that case, ended on the back of the leaf. The number of 
the leaves is altogether 172; they are of a square or quarto shape; 
some, at the beginning and at the end, are injured. The letters 
are capital (diter@quadre et unciales),° and the words run into one 





’ Histor, Botanices. 

? Bibliotheca Cesarea, lib. 1]. c. 6. p. 519. 

3 Danielis ἐς Nessel Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Grecorum, 
nec non linguarum orientalium Augustissime Bibliothece Caesarea 
Vindobonensis. Vindobone et Norimberg, 1690. ful. 

+ Paleograph. p. 212. 

5 Adam, Franc. Kolluriiad Petri Lambeccii Commentarior. de Augusta Bib- 
liotheca Caesarea Vindobonnsi Libros V 111, Supplementorum Liber Primus 
Posthumus. Vindobone, 1790. fol. See p. 343. 

© The capital letters in ancient writings are distinguishable into two 
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another, without almost any interstices, and, of course, without 
punctuation, There are no accents used. The contents of the 
book are alphabetically arranged, according to the names of the 
plants, as in Cod. Byzantinus. The plantsare also illustrated by 
figures, as in the former manuscript." It would be worth while to 
examine these two manuscripts accurately; perhaps some light 
might yet be obtained from them respecting the botanical know- 
ledge of the ancients. This, as is well known, was very imperfect 
and limited. Theophrastus names about 500 plants; Dioscorides 
seems to have been acquainted with nearly 600. In our days we 
may calculate the number of species, which the science of botany 
comprehends, at upwards of 40,000.” This is, indeed, a great dif-' 
ference in one subdivisionof human knowledge. I have mentioned 
the form of the leaves in those manuscripts, which is a kind of 
medium between folio and quarto, the breadth rather exceeding 
the length; and I will observe, that this circumstance may be 
reckoned among the criteria of the age, and furnishes a presump- 
tion of considerable antiquity. Montfaucon has given a short 
account of this manuscript in his Paleographia,* and exhibited the 
alphabet’ as a specimen of the writing. He saw it at Naples, but 
was not allowed an opportunity of examining it at his leisure, as 
he states in his Diarium Italicum.® A full description of it is 
afforded by Koxtar in his work before quoted.?. He isof opinion,* 





sorts, guadr@a or quadrate, and unciales. The qguadre, or quadrate, are 
straigtit in their lines, the unciales are of a rounded shape. See Gutterer’s 
Elementa Diplomatice. In the manuscripts of Divscorides, both the By- 
zantinus, or scriplura mixta, as it is called, and Neapolitanus,a coimbina- 
tion of the two characters seems to exist, though the round, or uncialis, 
predominates, 

' Some of these figures as well as those in Cod. Byzantinus, were 
engraved at the expence of the Imperial Library, as Kollar remarks in 
his Supplement to Lambeccius, p. 382, before quoted; but Ido not know 
that they were ever published, 

* Humboldt reckons 44,000. See Voyage de Humboldt et Bonpland, 
Sixiéme Partie, Botanique ; Nova Genera et Species Plantarum, Prolego- 
mena, (by Alexander Uumboldt) p. ix. The passage is so remarkable 
that I will transenbe it: Quamvis ex precedentibus pateat, plantarwn vim, 
gue totum orbem tegunt, multoties majorem esse quam ii autumunt, quibus ad 
interiora terrarum continentium inter tropicos penetrare non licuit, istud 
tamen hic noture haud injucundam fuerit, botanicorum cura ad hunc diem 
quadragies quater mille plantas vasculosas et cel/ulosas, vel descriptas vel in 
herbariu Europe relatus esse, quum stirpes a Gracis, Romanis et Arabibus 
commemorate ois mille quadringenta efficerent. Tunia que ad rerum notitiam 
spectunt, et nostra se@cula invenerunt, docta illa ignoravit antiquitas. 

$ See Gattereri Element. Diplom, — Vol. 1.p. 82. 

4 Lib..tir.c. 3. p. 212. 5 Ibid. p. 214. 6.P. 207% 

7 Supplement, ad Lambeccii Commentar. de Bibliotheca Cxsarea Vine 
dobouensi, p. $48. 

® P. 388. 
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that both the Cod. Byzantinus and Neapolitanus have been made 
use of by the editors and commentators of Dioscorides. The 
Cod. Byzantinus was certainly employed by Saracenus, one of 
the editors; but neither of them, I apprehend, has been as yet 
sufficiently turned to account. A new edition, by a person at once 
a scholar and a botanist, in which full use of those manuscripts 


should be made, wouid be very desirable. 


In examining a manuscript said to contain Scholia to the Argo- 
nautica of Apollonius Rhodius I found, to my great surprise, that 
this was an exact copy of the Codex Parisiensis, which Schefer has 
published in his edition of that poet, under the title of Scholia Vetera 
tn Apoll. nium Rhodium ex Cod. Reg. Paris. MMDCCXXVII. I was 
extremely gratified in making this discovery, as I have reason to 


believe that the existence of this manuscript was not before known, 


as containing the same scholia as the Cod. Paris. alluded to, 
Nessel in his catalogue’ mentions it as containing Anonymi Scholia 
in Apollonit Argonautica, The librarians at Vienna did not seem to 
know any thing of the character of its contents. I examined it 
with considerable attention, and am perfectly convinced that the 
Codex Vindobonensis and the Codex Parisiensis, of the Scholia in 
Apolloniit Rhodii Argonautica, are entirely the same, and that either 
the one is the transcript of the other, or thatthey are both copies of 
the same original. Their correspondence seems to be very close, 


so as to leave hardly any doubt that they are copies of the same 


eriginal, Of this the following is a striking proof. Schefer men- 
tions in a note, p. 44, a vacant space which exists in the Codex Pa- 
risiensis ; and exactly such a space is found in the Codex Vindobo- 
nensis, at the same place, and of the same breadth, with this differ- 
ence only, that in the former, lines are drawn through that space, as 
if to cancel it, and in the latter it is left quite blank. I began to col- 
latethe Vienna MS. with Schefer’s edition, to ascertain whether there 
was much diversity in the readings; but it appeared that there 
was no essential difference. In some instances the Vienna manu- 
script confirmed Schefer’s corrections. For I attended in particu- 
lar to the notes of that editor, to see whether the passages which 
he remarked as difficult or wanting amendment, received any 
assistance from this MS. This investigation I carried on to p. 72 
of Schefer’s edition, which is beyond v. 900 of the first book of the 


. é . 
poem. I have noted some various readings in my copy of 


Schefer’s edition. It was not my purpose, nor had I leisure, to 
collate this MS. completely. I have done enough in having made 
known the MS. in question, and directed the attention of the scholar 
to it. The Scholia are in the title, or inscription, called, ᾿Απολλω- 
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1 Part rv. p. 48. 
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γίου τοῦ ‘Podiov σχόλια εἰς τὰ ᾿Δργοναντικὰ, Which would seem to 
mean, the Scholi: of Apollonius Rhodius to the Argonautica 5 
but this, is not intended. The genitive ᾿Απολλωνίου is to be governed 
by τὰ ᾿λργοναυγικὰ, and not by σχύλια, and the transplacing of the 
words in that manner was either an oversight in the scribe, or a 
designed transposition, in defiance of grammatical correctness, for 
the purpose of bringing the proper name forward. It should be: 
'σχόλια εἰς τὰ ᾿Αργοναυντικὰ ᾿Απολλωνέον τοῦ ἹῬοδίον, Or εἰς τὰ τοῦ 
᾿Απολλωνίον ‘Podiov, ᾿Αργοναντικὰ σχόλια- The manuscript is on 
paper, and has not the appearance of being very old: it isin good 
preservation. I should call the size quarto, but Nessel denominates 
it folio. It consists of 79 leaves. At the end is written, in one 
line, with red ink: τέλος τῶν εἰς τὰ τοῦ ᾿Απολλωνίου ‘Podiov ’Apyo- 
vavrixie σχολίων; and in another line, at some distance under it, 
also with red ink: καὶ ταύτην τὴν βίβλον Θωμᾶς ἱερεὺς ἐξέγραψεν 
ὁ Βισθιμάνος, Thomas Biteman, a priest, copied this volume. The 
name Bitzman, or Vitzman, or Witzman, seems to be German. 
The manuscripts of Homer in this library particularly attracted 
my attention. There are several of them, and I inspected all, to see 
whether any of them were remarkable. The first I took up is one 
mentioned by Nessel, Catalog. Part iv. p. 6. No. v.: Homert 
Hias. et Odyssea, et Quinti Smyrnei Paralipomena Homeri; Codex 
chartaceus, fol. It is in large folio, and ona kind of thick smooth 
paper, pretty well written, has a broad margin, and is in perfect 
preservation. Its appearance shows that it cannot be old. It con- 
tains from p. 1 to 3, inclusive, the life of Homer by the Pseudo- 
Herodotus; from p. 4 to 83 the Iliad; from p. 84 to 128 Quinti 
Smyrnzi Paralipomena Homeri; from p. 130 to 191 the Odyssey. 
All these works seem to be complete. It is, throughout, the mere 
text, without either Scholia or Glosse Interlineares. This Codex 
was bought at Constantinople by Busbequius. Heyne mentions 
it in his edition of Homer,’ and speaks well of it; he calls it Codex 
Buslequianus.—The next I looked at is m Nessel, p. 72, No. 
cxvii, called, Homeri Opera, cum scholiis marginalibus et inter- 
linearibus. Instead of being Homeri Opera, it is the Iliad 
only : the scholia are few, and only in the beginning. The text 
is written by two different hands; the first books apparently by 
an older. hand, the latter books by one which seems more 
recent. It is on paper, and in folio. Alter, in his edition, has 
given the various readings of it.* I should refer it to the 13th 
century, or think it even older. After this followed, in my review, 
a MS. denominated in Nessel’s Catalogue (Part iv. p. 33. No. 1.) 
Homeri Ilias et Odyssea ; but it is the Odyssey only, and the mere 
text, without a single scholion or glossa. It is on paper, folio, 





1 Vol. lil. p. xliv. 7 Sce Heyne, ibid. 
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and appears very recent. I now come to a Codex of the Odyssey, 
which occupied me most. It is that which Nessel, Part iv. p. 36. 
No. lvi, describes as, Homeri Odyssea variis notis marginalibus 
et interlineuribus illustrata. The manuscript is on paper, folio; 
and at the end the date is expressed, in these three verses ; 

Εϊληφε βίβλος τέρμα πέμπτῃ Matov 

Ἰνδικτνῶνε τῇ δεκατρίτῳ δ᾽ ἅμα 

ἱῬαψωδιῶν φέρουσα τριπλῆν ὄκταδα 

ἔτει στῶ ἢ. Chr. 1300. 
i. 6. * the book was finished on the 5th of May, in the 13th 
Indiction, containing twenty-four rhapsodies. In the year 1300.” 
The 13th indiction corresponds with the year 1300. Under 

these lines are the following, by the hand which wrote the text: 
Ὁ μὲν σόφος “Ὅμηρος ταύτην ἐξέθετο τὴν Ὀδυσσαϊκὴν βίβλον, ἐν Ἰθάκῃ 
τῇ νῆσῳ μαθὼν ἅπαντα παρ᾽ ᾿ΟΩΟδυσσέως ἐστ᾽ ὥδε. τὰ γὰρ πρόσω καὶ τὸν 
ἐκ Tyreydvov θάνατον ᾽Οδυσσέως ἄλλοι ἱστόρησαν : “ the poet Homer 
composed this book on the history of Ulysses, having in Ithaca from 
Ulysses learnt all the facts hitherto related. What followed, and 
among other things, the death of Ulysses by Telegonus, others 
have told.”? Here Homer is represented as a contemporary and 
acquaintance of Ulysses, and as having been with him in Ithaca. 
This agrees with the tradition that Homer had been in Ithaca, 
which is to be found elsewhere,’ and approaches the notions of 
Mr. Bryant, who, though he did not consider Homer as a contem- 
porary of Ulysses, yet conceived him to be a native of Ithaca, and 
that the poet had under the character of that hero delineated his 
own history.* On the last page of this MS. is a ridiculous and 
absurd anecdote, respecting the death of Homer, written in the same 
hand. “Ὅμηρος κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αρκαδίαν γεγονώς χώρα δὲ αὕτη τῆς 
ΠΠηλοπονήσου [leg. Πελοποννήσου] περιέτυχεν ἁλιεῦσι θειραμένοις, 
fleg. φθειρισαμένοις] καὶ ἠρώτησεν αὐτοὺς οὕτως" "Ανδρες ἀπ᾽ ᾿Δρκαδίης 
ἁλιήτορες, ap’ ἔχομέν τι; ὁ νοῦς τῆς ἐρωτήσεως οὗτος" ὦ ἄνδρες Δρκαδες 
ἁλιεῖς τὴν τέχνην, ap’ ἐθηρεύσαμέν τι; Οἱ δὲ ἁλιεῖς ἀπεκρίναντο 
τοῦτοτὸ ἔπος: Οὖς ἕλομεν (leg. εἵλομεν 2] λιπόμεσθ᾽" ois δ᾽ οὐκ ἕλομεν, 
φέρομεν. ὁ δὲ νοῦς τοῦδε τοῦ ἔπους τοιοῦτος" obs POEipas ἐθηρεύσαμεν, 
ἀπεκτείναμεν ἐνταῦθα" οὺς δ᾽ οὐκ ἰσχύσαμεν θηρεῦσαι, φέρομεν ἐν τοῖς 
εἵμασιν. Οὐκ ἐνόησε δὲ, ὥς φασιν, ὁ “Ὅμηρος, τὸ ἔπος τοῦτο" καὶ μικροῦ 
ἐκεῖσε γενόμενος ἀπέθανεν ἀπὸ λυπῆς" λέγουσι [δὲ] καὶ εἶναι χρησμὸν 
τὸν χρησμωδηθέντα [χρημοδοτηθέντα])] Ομήρῳ, ὅταν προταθῇ Θήτημα 
καὶ μὴ εὕρῃ, ἀποθανεῖται. Homer being in Arcadia, which is a 
province of the Peloponnesus, fell in with some fishermen, who 
were lousing, and he asked them thus: Ye fishers from Arcadia, 





' See the Life of Homer, attributed to Herodotus. 
2 See Jacob Bryant's dissertation concerning the war of Troy; 2d ed. 
p- 94, and the following pages. 
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have we got any thing? The meaning of which question was: Ye 
Arcadian fishermen, have we caught any thing? And the fisher- 
men answered in this manner: Those we have caught, we leave; and 
those we have not caught, we carry with us. The meaning of this 
answer was this: The lice which we have caught, we have killed 
here ; but those which we could not catch, we carry with us in our 
clothes. But Homer, as they say, did not comprehend this speech, 
and having been there a little while, died from grief. It is reported 
that there was an oracle given to Homer, that he should die, when 
a question was proposed to him that he could not solve.” The 
same story is told in the life of Homer attributed to Herodotus, 
but more accurately, and also more rationally. The occurrence 
is there said to have happened on the coast of the island of Ios, 
whereas our narrator makes it an inland event, that had taken place 
in Arcadia: we must in this case suppose the fishermen to have 
been river, not sea-fishermen. The text in the MS. is not correct, 
as may be seen from the alterations [ have put in brackets. It is 
evident that the riddle was copied from the metrical wording of it, 
which is thus given by the Pseudo-Herodotus : 
“Ασσ᾽ ἕλομεν, λιπόμεσθ᾽" & δ᾽ οὐχ ἕλομεν, φερόμεσθα. 

Thence the error of ἕλομεν, for εἴλομεν ; for in prose the augment 
should not be dispensed with; and for λιπόμεσθ᾽ should be read 
ἐλίπομεν. The ignorant transcriber copied in a slovenly manner. 
The Pseudo-Herodotus rejects the opinion that Homer died of 
vexation from so trifling a cause, though he admits that some enter- 
tained it, among whom is to be reckoned the original, from which 
our scribe copied the story. In the life of Homer, attributed to 
Plutarch,’ the story is likewise found, and there the poet is made 
to die, as in our Codex, from grief, because he could not guess the 
riddle: ὅπερ ov δννηθεὶς συμβαλεῖν “Ὅμηρος, διὰ τὴν ἀθυμίαν ἐτελεύ- 
τησε. The riddle is there also proposed in verse, with the slight 
difference, (παι Ὄσσα and ὅσα are read, instead of “Acca, and ἃ, thus: 


“Ooo ἕλομεν, λιπόμεσθα" ὅσ᾽ οὐχ ἕλομεν, HepduecBa.” 
The manner of telling the story, in Plutarch’s life, rather agrees 


with our manuscript ; for instance, in the question which Homer 
15 made to ask the fishermen, which 15 in Plutarch εἴ re ἔχοιεν. The 
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* See Ernesti’s edit. of Homer, vol. v. p. 146. 

* This verse, with one preceding, which forms the question to it, is 
found among the Greek Epigrams; for instance, in the collection publish- 
ed by Weikel (Frankfort, 1600. fol.) p. 183, thus: 

*Epdtnois “Ownpov. ; 
Avdpes ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αρκαδίης, ἁλιήτορες, ἢ ῥ᾽ ἔχομέν τι; 
᾿ ὁ ᾿Απόκρισις. 
: Ooo’ ἕλομεν, λιπόμεσθ᾽- ὅσσ᾽ οὐχ EAoper, φερόμεσθα. 
That question agrees very nearly with the words of our manuscript. 
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scene, however, is laid, by the latter, in the island of Ios, not, as in 
ours, in Arcadia. 

But, leaving this trifling story, let us finish the description of our 
Codex. It is written, throughout, by the same hand, and the lines 
of the text form one column on the page, from the beginning ἃς 
far as Rhapsod. X. 245. leaving a broad margin. At this line 
246. Τοὺς δ᾽ ἤδη ἐδάμασσε βιὸς καὶ rapdées ἰοὶ, the page begins to be’ 
divided into two columns, for the text, by which means the margin 
is diminished ; the writing is not smaller. The scholia in this Ms. 
are not copious; the interlineary glosse rather numerous. Both 
decrease, in quantity, as the Ms. approaches to its conclusion. 

Besides the manuscripts of Homer, which I have described, Nes- 
sel mentions in his Catalogue.some others, which I had not time 
to subject to a particular inspection. They are Catalog. Part IV. 
p- 28. Cod. XX XIX. Homeri Ilias, variis interlinearibus et margt- 
nalibus notis illustrata. Codex Chartaceus, vetustus, bone note. 
fol. After this manuscript Alter edited the Iliad, having conceived 
a great opinion of it from an expression of Valckenaer,' who, it 
seems, had upon hearsay classed it among the best Codices of 
Homer, on account of the scholia. Alter had no very just notions 
of criticism, but imagined that the text of an author, printed after 
a manuscript of good repute, must be superior to any which the 
labors and judgment of successive editors could have produced. 
How unfortunate this speculation proved, is known to those who 
have seen Alter’s edition. Heyne speaks of it in his introduction 
concerning the materials used for his edition.» Ibid. p. 57. Cod. 
LXI. Homeri Iliados libri duo. Cod. partim chartaceus, partim 
membranaceus. Heyne had a few readings of this Ms.‘ Ibid. Cod. 
LXIII. Homeri Ilias cum Isaac Tzetze commentario. Cod. charta- 
ceus, fol. Ibid. p. 42. Cod. LXXII. Homeri Ihadis libri XIII. et 
XIV. cum Eustathii Commentariis. This forms part of a volume, 
in which there are several other manuscripts ; for instance, Libanis 
Epistolea. Tbid. p. 48. Cod. LXXXI. Homeri Opera cum Scholiis 
marginalibus et interlinearibus. Cod. chartaceus antiquus, et optima 
note, in quarto majori. Ibid. p. 147. Cod CCCVII. Homeri Odys- 
δέ fragmentum aliquod. Cod. chartaceus, 4to. Heyne mentions a 
Codex, on cotton paper, marked No. XLIX., and says of it: Codez 
charta gossypina No. XLIX. inter meliores mamerandus. Heyne 
farther names’ Cod. VII. and Cod. CLXXVI. 





: Dissert. de Scholiis ineditis, Ὁ. 107. 
2 De Subsidiis studii in Homericis oecwpati. Homer. Vol. III, p. 43. 
See Vol. III. p. 44. 
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There is a Codex of Orphei Argonautica, on parchment, in 4to, 
It is numbered in Nessel’s Catalogue Cod. CLIII. and is spoken 
of p. 89. Being interested in Aéschylus, of which my friend, 
Professor Hermann, is going to publish an edition, I took notice 
of Scholia in /Eschylum, which Nessel introduces Part IV. p. 158. 
as Cod. CCCLXXXIV.; and says of it, medzocriter antiquus. It 
isin 8vo, and on paper. ‘There are farther to be found two or 
three Codices of Pindar ; two, if not three, of Nonni Dionysiaca ; 
one of Photii Bibliotheca ; of Demosthenis Orationes ; several of 
different works of Plato ; of Aristotle ; Xenophon ; a Cod. of Hero- 
dotus, on paper, 4to, of which Nessel (p. 143. Cod. LXXXV.) says, 
antiquus, et bone note ; but Kollar refers it only to the 14th cen- 
tury. It has been collated for Wesseling’s edition. Codices of 
Thucydides, and Diodorus Siculus; a Cod. of Diogenes Laertius 
(Ness. p. 118. Cod. LIX.), upon paper, fol.; Cod. of Dionysius 
Periegetes 4to, (Ness. p. 171.) of Heliodori Athiopica ; of the 
Epistles of Phalaris ; of the Sibyllina Oracula, (Ness. p. 148). There 
are some Mss. of Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes : Manuscripts 
of Euclid ; Apollonius Perseus; Hero Alexandrinus. A Codex 
of Claudius Ptolemeus, the geographer, with maps, and handsomely 
written, is a fine Ms., but has no value from its age, being of the 
year 1454.— Concerning the Greek and Oriental Manuscripts sufh- 
cient information may be collected front the Catalogues of Lam- 
beccius Nessel, and the Supplement of Kollar; works which have 
been quoted in the foregoing pages. Lambeccius is very prolix 
and copious in what he describes, but he has left out many Codices : 
Nessel attempted to supply the omissions of Lambeccius, and at 
the same time to be concise and compendious. But after Nessel 
much still remained to be supplied ; a task undertaken by Kollar. 
He did not, however, live to execute his purpose: and after his 
death, a posthumous volume was published, containing the begin- 
ning of that intended work. This volume has been referred to 
above, when we spoke of the Codex Neapolitanus of Dioscorides. 

From those works, and even from the few data which I have 
communicated, it appears that the Vienna library is rich in Greek 
manuscripts ; it is, I believe, not less so in Oriental ones ; of which 
some idea may be formed by referring to the authors alluded 
to. But it abounds in manuscripts of the Latin classics. ‘These 


are not to’be found in any printed catalogue; but on enquiry a | 


written catalogue was presented to me, in which were specified 
Codices of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, 
Lucretius, Manilius, Persius, Juvenal, Statius, Claudian, Plautus, 
Terence, Cicero, A. Gellius, Senece 'lragedia, Senece Epistola, 
Quintilian, Petronius, Priscian. There is no manuscript either of 
Livy or of Cesar. 

Before I quit the Imperial Library, I will notice some other 
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objects of literary curiosity. There is a manuscript of one of 
Tasso’s works, in the author’s own hand-writing. It is the Gieru- 
salemme Conquistata, but not the whole poem; it begins with the 
30th stanza of the 2d book. There is a great deal of scratching 
and blotting in it; and it seems to be a bad scrawling hand. 
The paper is small folio. Some beautiful specimens of old writing 
adorned with painting and giiding are to be seen. Among them 
deserves to be remarked a volume of the Gospel Lessons, in Latin, 
as they are read in the Roman Catholic Churches.» The 
writing isin gold, and in the Monkish or black-letter character. 
This splendid manuscript is excessively well preserved. Another, 
still more magnificent, ornamented with exquisite gilding and 
coloring, is a prayer-book said to have belonged to one of the 
wives of Charlemagne. It was for a long time kept at Bremen, 
but disposed of at the time of the Reformation, and thus came into 
the library at Vienna.—Of old German manuscripts, which have 
of late years become an object of investigation to some learned 
men of that country, the library at Vienna does not possess a 
great quantity, nor any thing particularly valuable. 


G. H. NOLKHDEN. 








DISPUTATIO DE. LINGUA GRACE 
PRONUNCIATIONE. 





$1. De Pronunciatione Reuchliniana et Erasmiana. 


Novre produit Parisiis viri docti Anastasii Georgiade, Gree 
Philippopolitani, et nisi fallor, apud Germanos Vindobonenses 
Medicine et Chirurgie Doctoris, opusculum Grece con- 
scriptum de Literarwn Grecarum pronunciatione, cum La- 
tina versione. ‘Titulus est: Πραγματεία περὶ τῆς τῶν ᾿Ελληνικῶν 
, τ / PANG Di 4 ε Ν Ν x 
στοιχείων ᾿Εκφωνήσεως, ὑπὸ᾿ Av. Γεωργιάδου ᾿ Ἑλληνιστὶ καὶ Λατινιστὶ 
φιλοπονηθεῖσα. Paris. Vindob. et Lips, 1812. ϑνο. Hujus argu- 
mentum libri materies nobis erit insequentis disputationis. 
Cum enim inde a Reuchlino, Germano, qui Grece se Cap- 
niona dici maluit Σ (obiit autem anno 1521,” et inter suos Gre- 





‘A Germ. Rauch, fumus, κάπνος, deminutivum fit Rauchlein, quasi 
dicas, fumulus, κάπνιον. Wine deriv. Καπνιών. 


* Haverk, de L. Gr. Pronunc. T. 11. p. 626. 
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cam linguam vulgasse creditur,) per universam Europam ob- 
tineret pronunciatio Lingus: Grace eadem, qua _hodieque, 
tam in vetere, quam in nova sua lingua, utuntur Greci, sed 
fortasse pro diversarum gentium ingenio plus minus corrupta ; 
exstitit Erasmus, et nescio qua occasione, (fraude perductum 
aiunt, sed puto non constare *) emendandz, atque ad veterum 
Grecorum consuetudinem reducende illius  pronunciationis 
cepit consilium, Edidit itaque anno 1528 de ea re dialogum, 
quo primus eum, qui nunc apud nostrates viget, proferendi mo- 
dum proposuit. Ipsum aiunt usu mutare nihil ausum ;* at in 
Anglia res exitum habuit: quippe in Academia Cantabrigiensi 
septem fere annis postea, primum Erasmi ratio a Professoribus, 
quos vocant, Joanne Checo et ‘Thoma Smith, probata et fre- 
quentata est. Magne hic et vero ridicule contentionis fons 
ἴα. Nam Academie Cancellarius Stephanus Gardiner, 
Episcopus Wintoniensis, homo doctus, sed, quantum conjicere 
licet, doctrina sua superbus, wgre ferens inconsulto se novum 
quid in Academiam esse invectum,? rem, postquam per septem 
annos ibi steterat,4 anno ita 1542, funditus suo sustulit edicto : 
unde opere pretium est quedam enotare, quia lectu’ prorsus 
joculare est : 

“ Stephanus, Wintoniensis Episcopus, Academie Canta- 
brigiensis Cancellarius, cet.” 

“‘ Quisquis nostram potestatem agnoscis, sonos literis, sive 
Grecis, sive Latinis, ab usu publico przsentis seculi alienos, 
privato judicio affingere ne audeto.” 

“ Quod vero ea im re major auctoritas edixerit, jusserit, pra- 
ceperit, id omnes amplectuntor et observanto.” 

Dicas fere sammi Gallorum Comici Molierii lusum esse, quo 
Medicos, sermone semi- Latino, perstringit. Rogatur egrotus, 
qui collegio Medicorum socius adsciscitur : 


{Juras] Facere in omnibus 
Consultationibus, 
Ancieni aviso, 

Aut bono 
Aut mauvaiso ? 


respondet : Juro. 
Tum rursus ad questionem hanc, 





1 Vid. Haverk. l.c. 

+ Haverk. |. |. ; et, in ejus sylloge, Steph. Wint. T. IX. p. 364. 

3 μὴ Thom. Smith. ad Steph. Wint, |. III. pr. (in Haverk. Syll, Ὁ, II. 
Ῥ. 554. 

4 Vid. ibid. p. 472. 525. 
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De non jamais te servire 
De remediis aucunis, 
Quam de ceux seulement docte facultatis, 
Maladus diit-il crevare 
Et mori de suo malo? 


ille: Juro. 

At Stephanus Cancellarius quomodo, post expositam pro- 
nunciationem tunc vulgarem, quam instaurari jubet, poenas 
secus facientibus statuit? Ridiculum vero est : 

“ Si quis autem, quod abominor, secus fecerit; hunc homi- 
nem, quisquis is erit, ineptum omnes habento: et ex senatu, si- 
quidem ex eo numero jam fuerit, is qui auctoritati praest, nisi 
resipuerit, expellito. Inter candidatos vero si sit, ab omni 
gradu honoris arceto. Ex plebe autem scholarium si fuerit, 
quum ita haberi id ei commodo esse possit, pro scholari ne cen- 
seto. Puerilem denique temeritatem, si quid publice ausa fue- 
rit, domi apud suos castigari curato,’—cet. Et hoc vel per- 
quam serio edictum. Tamen hercle ne Boilavii quidem satyrici 
( Boileau Despréaux ) edictum illud joculare : “ Bonum factum. 
Ne quis Rectam Rationem in Facultatem Medicam Universita- 
tis Regie Parisine intromittere, Aristotelemve inde expellere 
vellet,’* magis est festivum. Sed eo usque valuit Cancellarn 
auctoritas, ut nascentem rem tunc quidem in Anglia compres- 
serit: an eadem postea iterum suboleverit, compertum pon 
habeo. Illud certum, inde natas esse, Cancellarium inter et 
Checum Smithumque, epistolas aliquot mutuas magne ele- 
gantie, et eruditionis; sed, ab illius quidem parte, non sine 
fastu, immo, quam decuit, amariores. Ez vulgate sunt ab 
Haverkampio in fasciculo, cui titulum inscripsit Syllogen scrip- 
torum gu de Lingue Grace Pronunciatione commentario 
reliquerunt.* Cujus mihi sepe mentio facta jam est, et fiet ali- 
quoties. Nam congesta sunt in eundem alia opuscula de eodem 
argumento Ceratint, Horna-Batavi, circa annum 1529, Me- 
kerchi Brugensis an. 1564, item Beze et H. Stephani an. 1578, 
scripta pro Erasmiana ratione; tum Gr. Marti Angli, ni 
fallor, anno 1564, et Erasmi Schmidtit Wittebergensis, in Ger- 
mania, an. 1615, contra eandem et pro usitata tunc Reuch- 
liniana pronunciatione : adjecti autem G, Poste/li an. 155), 
et ipsius Haverkampit commentarii de literarum charactere. 
Eadem materia M. Samueli Gelhudio, et J. R. Wetstenio 





! Vid. ejus Opp. T. IV. p. 55. ed. Amstel. 8vo. 
* Duob. Voll. 8vo. L. B. 1736—1740, 
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tractata ; quorum opuscula neque a diligentissimo Georgiade aut 
adhibita, aut certe sepe citata Invenio. 

Denique i in hunc etiam censum referendi sunt duo auctores 
recentes, de quibus Georgiades mentionem non fecit. Primus 
est Richardus Payne Knight, cujus liber de Grecorum Al 
phabeto' me quoque latuisset, nisi ex instructissima sua bi- 
bliotheca vir celeberrimus Lemnepius copiam ejus fecisset. Is 
Anglice conscriptus est,: et precipue elementorum anliquis= 
simam figuram, usum In deohean ie nominibus et verbis, et me- 
tricam potestatem, ex Homeri flesiodique scriptis, et vetus- 
tissimis monuments, illustrat. [dem vero pronunciationem quo- 
que obiter attingit.> Quum vero summum acumen, éruditio- 
nem et elegantiam plane singularetm habere videatur, vehementer 
equidem doleo, hanc partem non etiam data opera ab illo per- 
tractatam fuisse : preecipue cum m ipsa pronunciatione, (in qua 
non tantum lingue originem, sed et sequentia tempora spectat 
auctor) tum Dialectorum, tum lnprimis etatum, differentia dili- 
gentius fuisset constifuenda, 

. Alter 5 scriptor, sed qui et ipse rem ‘non nisi in transitu com- 
memorat potius, quam tractat, est celeberrimus ile ddamantius 
Coraés (Coray) Grecus, de cujus in patriam suam meritis 
mox quedam dicenda sunt. Is, data occasione, ad nomen 
Eicoxparous, sive ᾿Ισοκράτους illustrandum,’ quedam de Lota- 
cismo, et hinc de tota Grecorum pronunciatione, etsi breviter, 
tamen non minus docte quam sapienter commonuit. 

Ergo, inter illorum diuturnas controversias, Erasmiana pro- 
nunciatio per universam fere Europam recepta est: certe apud 
nostrates, Gallos, Germanos; at Genevenses adhuc Reuch. 
liniana uti compertum habeo. us autem nostra se opponeret, 
deinceps fuit, teste Georgiade, Capperonierius, idem, credo, qui 
‘Rhetores Latinos edidit Argentorati 1756, 8vo. Cujus ea de re 
satis grande et manuscriptum, sed ineditum adbuc, opus in 
Bibliotheca Regia Parisina ille se invenisse testatur.+ 

Nunc autem idem Georgiades litem rursus movet: qua 
docti viri commentatio cum hoc ab Euripide sapienter dictum 
preeferat :5 





τ An Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet. Lond. 1791. 4to. cum 
tabulis wre expressis. 

* Sect. I. p.6. sqq. 

3 Περὶ τῆς ἐκδόσεως τοῦ ᾿Ισοκράτους in fronte Isocratis sul, σελ. τη΄. Ke As 

4 Vid. Georg. ὁ 28. not. (4). 

5 Hippol. v. 299, 566. 
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᾿Αλλ᾽ ἤ μ᾽ ἐλέγχειν, ἥν τι μὴ καλῶς λέγω 
Ἢ τοῖσιν εὖ λεχθεῖσι συγχωρεῖν λόγοις, 


non utique vereor ne mihi auctor, paucis et modeste rescripturo, 
infensus sit, precipue cum ipse sit perspecturus, Nec se, nee 
quenquam, ‘offensum, multo minus lesum, iri. Quare et ego 
510 παρῳδῶν prefarl possim : 


"AAN οὐδ᾽ ἐὰν μηδὲν λέγῃς, ὀνειδιῷ" 
“Εκών τε τοῖς καλοῖς πεισθήσομαι λόγοις. 


Sed utipse rem citra convicium et alienorum argumentorum 
irrisionem tractare constitui, sic vellem et Georgiades ab omni 
acriore dicto -abstinuisset. Nunc fere quidem omnia urbane 
acne ita tamen ut pauca restent qu humanius dicta 
velis.! 


§ 2. De Pronunciationis emendate utilitate. 


Atque alius nunc quidem cause est status atque Erasmi tem- 
pore et mote litis principio fuit: quippe tota caussa cum tem- 
poribus est mutata. Increpabat tunc, inter alia multa, Anglus ille 
Cancellarius : ofiosam esse questionem : non quidem anita, illud 
nosse: sed, que ejus argumenta, ridiculum, certe inutile et su- 
pervacuum usu recipere : de Ἐπ ΑἹ lingua non adeo laborandum. 
—At nunc quam penitus de sermonis ipsius usu, adeoque de 
pronunciationis utilitate, alia res est! Laborant Greci hodierni, 
ut, si minus possint populum sui juris; certe nomen gentis, que 
et ΠΕ ΠΗ (ut ad hunc usque diem obtinuit) et vero etiam 
lingua, a reliquis discernatur, et inter Europwas celebrari merea- 
tur ; verbo, ut Grecorum nomen patrium et gloriam instaureat. 
Magno utique nec satis laudando conatu. ‘Tria fere sunt, me 
judice, quibus nationes constare et a reliquis distingui possint : 
mores, lingua, ditio. Morum diversitas levior est : ut si popu- 
lus ceteroquin, hoc est lingua et ditione, cum alio misceatur, 
vix eum singularem populum esse intelligas. Verum si qua 
gens, alienz “ditioni subjecta, finguam 5101 propriam colere, 
eaque vel publica auctoritate uti, vel etiam libros componere 
et edere pergit, et preecipue situnc morum discrimen accedit, 
ea gens profecto nationis nomen apud exteros tuebitur. Quomo- 





* Sic ψυχρὸν vocat argumentum quoddam nostrorum hominum, § 90, 
et 79:—et sic fere § 101. 
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do nos, externe libidini, proh pudor! aliquamdiu subjecti, 
tamen privata natio censerl nunquam desiimus, nec, si modo 
non per homines exotica sectantes, per ardeliones Srancissantes 
staturum fuisset, nostri nominis decus amissurifuimus. Sic con- 
tra, quod ad linguas ἢ ipsas adtinet, quaecumque earum a populo 
sul Juris excolitur, ita ut ejusdem publicus privatusque, et in 
scriptis, usus sit; ea igitur/imgua dici meretur, non vero alte- 
rius lingua, quantumvis origine et forma adfims, Dialectus. 
Hujus rei iterum nostra exemplum esto: quam ignorantes Galli 
fastuose Germanicam Dialectum appellant: esto et aliud, lin- 
gua Lusitanica, que etsi Hispanice simillima dicitur, tamen 
ab 1isdem Gallia, (qui hance frequentius quam Belgicam noverunt) 
recte pro diversa lingua habetur: esto denique Gallica ipsa, 
que etsi, presertim antiquior illa, Italicam fere ad verbum, 
mutatis solum terminationibus et accentibus, exprimit, tamen 
non modo lingua habetur (non Dialectus), sed et lingua ho- 
diernaram non quidem ditissima optimaque, sed profecto cul- 
tissima. Et sic sique lingue origine et forma sunt affines, sed 
ita ut aliquantum inter se discrepent, exdem vero excolantur a 
gentibus, qua inde ab origine sua communi aliquo imperil vin- 
culo (quamvis non prorsus una eademque ditione) tenentur, (ut 
est, inter Grecos Jonum, Atticorum, /Eolum serme); eas igitur, 
si vel maxime singule publice adhibeantur et scribantur, non 
linguas discretas, verum Dvalectos habendas arbitror. 

Gracis ergo, quijam moribus a Turcis adeo sunt diversi, hoc 
propositum est, ut suorum hominum ingenia excolant, lingua 
suz studium, cognitionem et usum, etiam ad scribendum, re- 
stituant. Rei auctores et adjutores, alius alio modo, aliis opibus, 
indigene sunt, viri eruditi, sparsim per Europam habitantes : 
Petropoli Eugenius Bulgaris Metropolitanus, qui A‘neidem ? 
et Georgica Grecis Heroicis transtulit; Vindobone, Anthi- 
mus Gazes, Lexici Hellenici auctor, fam et Diarii Greci scrip- 
tor: et Georgiades noster, qui, preter hoc de lingua sua speci- 
men, aliquanto antea medici argumenti et multa “eruditione re- 
fertum libr um, quem ᾿Δντιπανάκειαν nominavit, edidit ;* ibidem, 
aut in vicinia certe...[dé, qui nisi fallor, haud ita diu abhinc, 
juvenis adhuc, qua ego tate hec scribo, diligentem de Metris 
Grecis Grecum Commentarium Bucharestiz edidit ; Corcy- 





1 Recudendam hanc curavit ἢ), G. Seebode. Hanov. 1814. 8vo. 
2. Vienne 1810. 8vo. Auctor vidgtur consuluisse quidquid Grece, 
Latine, Germanice, Gallice, Anglice, Italice, super hac re prodiit. 
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re Andreas Mystoxides, qui, inter plura, [socratis orationem περὶ 
τῆς ἀντιδόσεως nova editione ornavit;" Parisiis, tum alii multi, 
tum inprimis venerabilis et humanissimus senex Adamantius 
Coraés (Diamant Coray) cujus vel sola optimorum auctorum 
collectio, quam in usus civium suorum, Βιβλιοθήκης ᾿ΕἙλληνικῆς 
nomine, jam inde a multis annis in vulgus edit, queque APlia- 
num, Isocratem, Plutarchum, alios, omnes Grece expositos 
continet, tam nobilis est, ut ego, siquis laudare me eam voluisse 
suspicaretur, merito arrogans viderer. Is autem, quod ultimo de- 
mum loco nomen suum memoratum invenerit, quum ipsius in 
tota re maxima sint merita, et ipse adeo, consilii auctoribus 
fratribus Zosimadibus,* rei universe tentande et porro exse- 
quendz caput fuerit, non vereor ne wgre ferat, quando honoris 
 caussa, non negligentiz, ad finem servavi. Hac enim occasione 
uti volui, ut monerem Cora consilio quedam contraria prolata 
fuisse a viro docto Borusso J. L. 5. Bartholdio, in narratione 
itineris, quod anno 1803 et sequenti per Graciam fecerat. At 
is pauca expedit: sicfere ut bifariam argumentetur, Pracipua 
quidem illiratio, ut censeat, Grecorum nomen non posse resti- 
tui, nest instaurato simul vel regno vel republica* Pro more 
scilicet temporis quo scribebat ; quando agebatur de Turcis ex 
Europa pellendis: de quibus rebus nos non judicamus, At ego 
ne illud quidem video, necessario hoc antecedere debere.—Se- 
cundo hoc argumento utitur: Gracos hodiernos passim non satis 
acuti esse ingenit. Cui rectissime respondit Coraés: “ non 
animadvertisse illum ad multitudinem librorum peregrinis lin- 
guis scriptorum, qui quotidie Grece vertuntur: et plus justo 
adtendisse ad quasdam ineptias que quidem apud Grecos, 
verum non magis quam apud alias gentes, vulgentur.”5 Et 
huic responsioni addi potest illud tritum : Gutta cavat lapidem : 
consumitur annulus usu. Nam et Grecorum ingenia jam magis 
magisque excoluntur ; etjam, ipsonon plane diffitente Bartholdio, 
libri boni frequentantur, © ipsique Greci navigationis peritiores, 





’ Recusa hee est cura Orellii, qui suas notas adjecit. Vindob, 1814. 8yo. 
major. 

2 Vid. ipsius Προκήρυξιν in principio Prodromi Bibl. Hellen. or 

3 Bruchstiicke zur niheren kenntnis des heutigen Griechenlands. Berolini. 
1805. 

+ Vid. versionis Gallice, qua usus sum, (Paris. 1807. 8vo. duob. vol. 
partem secundam princ.—precipue p. 155 sqq. ign 

5 Vid. Coraze ᾿Ακολουθία abrorxed. στοχασμ. premissam Isocratis editioni. 
Paris. 1807. σελ. β΄. σημ. β΄. 

© Vid, ejusdem edit. |. 1, p, 39. 
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tum et divitiis potentiores evadunt.’ Initia sunt hee “majoris 
culture. Que quantum per Cora optim: labores continuos 
propagata sit, ego, hac ipsa dum scripsi, 6 diario nostro ver- 
naculo, cul Artium et Literarum Nuntio nomen est, summa 
cum voluptate intellexi, Ecce enim que e Germania urbe 
Monacho ad d. 12. mensis Mai superioris scripta invenio: 

“ Leetior tandem hodiernis Grecis ad ingenia per scientias exco- 
lenda exsurgit dies. Exitum enim habere incipiunt doctorum 
quorundam virorum, qui Parisus et Vindobone civibus suis 
erudiendis operam navant, conatus. Athenis jam floret schola 
literaria, et jam florescit Gymnasium, quod in monte Pelio in 
Thessalia constitutum est. Preterea Athenis exstitit φιλομουσῶν 
Collegium, cujus soci, qui jam ad ducentos sunt, illas, quas dixi- 
mus Scholas, tuentur: antiquorum Monumentorum, item Plan- 
tarum Herbarumque per Greciam Musea colligunt, et hospiti- 
bus scientiarum caussa Greciam adeuntibus itineris comites se 
prebent. Conferunt autem quotannis tres nummos (piastros) 
viritim : utque cives sui, 51 qui peregre habitantes dona tamen 
conferre velint, Vindobonam ea mittere possint, providerunt. 
Que symbole Museis illis locupletandis, et libris, scientiarum 
apparatui, artium instrumentis, et tabulis seographicis coemen- 
dis, auctoribus classicis typorum ope divulgandis, prieterea re- 
munerandis discipulis diligentissimis inserviunt, quorum alumno- 
rum precipui, sumtu Collegii, in Germaniam mittendi sunt, quo 
uberius in Academiis erudiantur. Et huc quidem, Monachum, 

jam advenerunt quatuor, et plures exspectantur. Cui rei caus- 
sam prebuit Thierschil, viri Clarissimi, Grace perdocti, oratio, 
quam in Regia nostra Academia habuit, de hodiernorum Gre- 
corum profectibus, qua babita eadem Academia tres Grecos, 
celebres viros, bene de patria meritos, Coraén Vindobone 3 
habitantem, ‘Archimandriten Anthimon Gazen ibidem, et qui 
Senatui Corcyrxo ab actis est, Mystoxiden, socios 5101 adscivit. 
Quippe quam orationem Patriarcha Constantinopolitanus grato 
animo excipi, populi totius nomine, significavit, et continuo ju- 
venes illos Monachum delegavit. 

“ Plura de hujus rei auspicatis initiis et de successu deinceps 
leguntur in programmatibus, quibus illa Gallice et Greece pro- 
mulgata est, et in Diario Greco, quod Hermés eruditi titulum 
prefert.” 





' Thid. p. 44 et 63. 
* Konst-en Letierbode N. 22. Vrydag, 2 Juny 1815. 
% Anni quidem superioris initio sclo eum Parisiis adhuc habitasse. 
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Et hinc est quod Georgiade quoque inceptum prorsus pro- 
babile mihi videtur. Quippe eadem erit hujus scriptionis utili- 
tas: ut nempe et ipsa aliquid ad Gracorum culturam con- 
ferat. Etsi enim propositum hoe 5101 esse non diserte expressit 
auctor, tamen non potest fieri, quin illud efficiat, 51 modo mag- 
num civium illius numerum spectes, qui subscriptionis nomine, 
id est, fide de emendo libeilo data, ipsum ad edendum, quasi 
presenti pecunia, adjuverunt. Quo enim plures Greci ditio- 
res libellum legunt, eo magis idem reliquis etiam innotescat 
necesse est. 

Hoc itaque si olim obtineatur, ut Gracorum populus quo- 
dammodo de novo constituatur, fier! non potest, quin relique 
gentes sua magnopere interesse putent, ut inter ipsas et hune 
populum frequentiora intercedant commercia. Inde enim varia 
commoda oriantur oportet; primo omnium illud apud homines: 
maximum, lucrum scilicet ex mercatura; alterum nobilius, sed 
pauciorum hominum, plenior antiquitatis cognitio. Atqui com- 
mercii frequentioris unicus velut Mercuri caduceus est sermo- 
nis communicatio. Ergo maxima hoc nomine utilitas foret 
pronunciationis, qu vel utrique parti prorsus esset una eadem- 
que, vel saltem utrimque «que posset intelligi. Atque de 
pronunciationis emendate utilitate non tempero mihi, quin 
addam, ne Cancellarii quidem Cantabrigiensis tempore, eam 
prorsus nullam fuisse. Checus enim et Smithus Erasmianam 
proferendi rationem ideo usu recipiebant, quod, primum, longe 
magis quam hodierna Grecorum, ad antiquam accedere videre- 
tur: quodque, secundo loco, sonos singulos magis distincte red- 
deret, adeoque esset ad intellectum facilicr, Utraque et tune, 
et hodie, ratio omnino est probabilis. Prius multis in casibus 
vel ad capiendos veterum jocos ex ambiguo captatos, vel ad 
detegendos librariorum errores, usu venit. Posterius quantopere 
in discendo, puerilibus maxime ingeniis, laborem et fastidium 


levet, vix dici potest. 


§ 3. De eo quod quaritur. 


Ne vero iricerta questionis specie erremus, ego quidnam 
maxime queri opiner, ita proponam : 
_ Primo loco, quenam ab origine fuerit Lingue Gree pro- 
nunciatio? 

Altero, quenam fuerit, optima Gracie ztate, Platonis nimi- 
rum et Demosthenis tempore? 

Quz quando sic propono, nudam veri rectique indagationem 
intelligo. Nam utra ex his pronunciationis forma nunc potissi- 
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mum sit usu recipienda, id si definire hic velim, prajudicium 
adferre merito videar. Id etenim, his duobus demum vel judi- 
catis, vel concessis, tuto pronunciari posse mihi videtur. 


§ 4. De ratione statuendi circa antiquam pronunciationem. 


Sequitur ut, quanam ratione de veterum pronunciatione con- 
jici aut statui possit, indagemus. Atque Georgiades quidem 
Incipit a regulis quatuor generalibus, non sane omnino contem- 
nendis. Quarum PRIMA est,’ non magni momenti esse erempla 
ab aliis linguis desumta; sECUNDA, neque indubitabile esse 
argumentum a Gracis vocibus, que per Latinas literas, aut 
invicem, scripte inveniantur ; TERTIA,? non decere e verbis 
ὀνοματοπεποιημένοις, aut 6 sonis, ad animalium imitationem con- 
fictis, antiquam pronunciationem hariolart; QUARTA,* vero 
similius esse, ut hodiernis Gracis recta in plurimis pronunciatio 
ab antiquis quasi per manus tradita sit, quam ab ipsis deperdita 
et ab alienis hominibus inventa. 

Earum ego primam et secundam regulam non plane improbo: 
modo cum judicio et peritia adhibeantur. De ¢tertia, que τὰ 
ὀνοματοπεποιημένα adtingit, difficile in universum decernere. Id 
principio dico, non esse, cur quis argumentum illud ab ὀνοματοπε- 
ποιημένοις petitum rideat, ut facit Stephanus Wintoniensis,> vel 
cur Georgiades illud ψυχρὸν vocet. Preterquam enim quod 
nihil, e quo discas, non probabile, cur, queso, id nostra etate 
minus liceat, quam licuit Lucilio, in libro nono Satyrarum de 
orthographia precipienti, R. literam sic describere : 

Irritata canes, quam® homo, quam planius dicit ? 


At probe distinguendum esse monul. Nam verba sunt que- 
dam, que vocem animalis aut sonum corporis cujusvis imitando 
exprimant, ut χρεμετίξειν, hinnire, πολυφλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης, cet. ; 
at Inveniuntur etiam vocabula quedam ad illum sonum tantum- 
modo auribus representandum Ποία, ut est, αὖ, αὖ, de canum 
latratu, aliaque. Priori generi concedo non multum fidendum : 


ita tamen ut in his ipsis quoque ad regulas, quas de reliquis pro- 


positurus sum, quodammodo respici possit. De hoc autem 
posteriore genere sic puto. Usui possunt esse hz voces incon- 
dit, si simplices habeant sonos et unius sint, aut ad summum 





™ Vid. Georg. §. 16. > § seq. ae al 4 §. 93. 

> Apud Haverk. T. II. Ῥ. 108: 9 ; ; 

© Quam legendum cum Nonii,(v. Irritare I. 132.) libris scriptis et editis. 
cf. Donat. ad Ter. Adelph. II. 4. 18; Charis. L. I. c. 100. ed. Puts. Litera 
M hic non subtrahitur in scandendo. 
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duarum syllabarum. In his enim, uc suum cuique solum est 
judicium, ita bona fide agendum est, quandoquidem ad illas 
notiones primarias, qu a mente sensuum auxilio solo perci- 
piende sunt, pertinent, quas, nisi quis se percepisse et ipse 
animadvertat, et fateri velit, nunquam illi persuaderi poterit. 
Immo in sonis magis compositis aliquo modo poterit dijudicari 
de lis soni partibus, quz in sono universo quasi dominantur. 
Quo refero, verbi caussa, elementa a quibus illi soni incipiunt ; 
sin autem soni plurium sint syllabarum, eam maxime que acutis- 
sime sonet, ita ut eam, Grace scribens, acuto accentu sis nota- 
turus : denique elementa, que sepius in eodem sono recurrant. 
Sic qui ene a de ranis fictum illud audiat : 

wom, on, wom, or, 

βρεκεκεκὲξ, κοὰξ, κοὰξ, 

βρεκεχεχὲξ, κοὰξ, xoak, 
is sane concedat oportet illud x non sonare potuisse verbi gratia 
ut A; neque illud ¢ ut οὐ pronunciandum esse. Sed hec, inquam, 
nisi quis per se senserit, et fateri velit, nunquam obtineas, ut Is 
tibi, persuadere volenti, cedat. 

Denique ad quartam regulam quam sumsit sibi vir doctus, 
qua ait magis esse probabile, ut Greci hodierni antiquitatis 
sonum custodierint, quam ut alient homines eundem deperditum 
invenerint, hec aliquo modo videtur id ipsum, quasi axioma, 
continere, ‘de quo cum maxime etiam ambigimus. Sed videamus 
ultra. Nonne hodierne etiam lingue a pronunciatione, qua 
aliquot retro seculis, vel etiam patrum, nostrave memoria viguit, 
multum deflexerunt? Nonne sic, verbi caussa, Erasmus” unius 
ejusdemque soni exempla adfert Belgica huis (domus), muis 
(mus); et Gallica bruit (fama, rumor), frut (fructus ), que 
tamen bina utriusque sermonis exempla hodie toto coelo diffe- 
runt?) Nonne sic Checus* in Anglico idiomate vocem men 
(homines) τοῦ e brevis, et vocem mean (medius) τοῦ e longi 
exempla proponit, cum tamen hodie alterum hoc mean non per 
e longum, sed per ἰῶτα proferatur ? Et quid multa? Nonne 
ipsi Graci hodierni, eorumque defensores, fatentur in nonuullis 
se amisisse antiquum et germanum sonum f° Quid igitur mirum, 





"In Ran. v. 210. 5844. * Apud Haverk. T. Il.p.90. + Ib. p. 285. 
+ Hine si quis aliquem sonum scripto exprimere per exemplum ex alia 
lingua desumtum velit; is caute aget, sie pluribus linguis exemple 
petat: ut si quando forte in una illaram tempore variaverit pronunciatio, 
reliqua saltem mentem auctoris declarare possint. 
5 Vid. Erasm. Schmidt. § 3. apud Haverk. T. Il. p. 634 et 640; 
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si nos fieri potuisse existimamus, ut et alia, de quibus non con- 
ceditur, amiserint ἢ 

Sed jam nos universam hance Graecorum argumentationem 
expendamus, nostramque proponamus sententiam, Abunde j jam, 
credo, dixi, ut possim, ipsis etiam fatentibus adversariis, tantisper 
ponere, omnem hodiernam pronunciationem fortasse discrepare 
sive a nativa, sive a juniore quadam, que optimo seculo in usu 
fuerit, Hoc posito, controversia poterit, sed non sine multorum 
opera conatibusque dirimi. Nam sic statuendum puto: ‘ οτ- 
ruptionem a duabus caussis oriri: quarum PRIMA sit usus 
paullatim varians, et, augescente apud populos ingeniorum cul- 
tura, in melius, eadem deminuta, in pejus abiens ; SECUNDA 
autem externorum idiomatum admixtio. '—Porroque existimo 
utrumque, si tanti judicetur, posse investigari, sed non sine mul- 
torum eruditorum concursu, nec subitanea, ut factum huc usque, 
opera. Ad primum obtinendum, opus crit multiplici, diutina, 
et minuta non solum plurium linguarum, sed et precipue Dia- 
lectorum, et plebeli adeo sermonis observatione. Exemplo dic- 
tum illustrabo: ita tamen ut prejadicium facere nolim. Notum 
est Grecos hodiernos τὸ e longum, sive 77a, pronunciare prorsus 
ut Ἰῶτα. Jam si quis inter plures populos animadverterit 6 lon- 
gum vernaculum a plebe solere per 7 efferri;’ recte is, me 
judice, concludet, fier: potuisse, ut ἦτα Grecorum, guippe anti- 
quis Grammaticis ε /ongum detiniatur, hinc etiam ilud ¢ longum 
sono suo reddiderit, nec nisi temporum corruptela ins abierit. 
Kt simul ac concessum fuerit, hoc fiert potuisse, tunc an revera 
res sic se habuerit, ex antiquis auctoribus, maxime Grammaticis, 
inter se collatis, et bona fide expositis, probabiliter colligi 
poterit. 

Nunc ad alierum illud, de aliorum idiomatum admixtione, 
venio, premisso exemplo rem illustraturus. Si verbi caussa 
diphthongi aw et ew in linguis qubusdam, a Greca vel Latina 
jam ante barbarorum incursiones derivatis, hodieque pronuncia- 
rentur per diphthongum au et eu, non vero (ut Greci nunc 
faciunt) per vocalem suam primam, cum litera v, hoe pacto av, 





Anton. Catephor. Grammat. p. 2. (apud Georgiaden § 31. not. 1.); ipse 
Georg. § 27, 31, 39, 59, 63, 72, 128 et 130. not. 5. 

; Εἰ hoc revera sic se Habet. Notissima est, inter nostrates, Amste~ 
lodamensis plebis dialectus, qu 6 longum, (de hard-lange e) semper pro- 
ferti: ut bien, stien pro been, steen (05, lapis). Sic inter ᾿ Gallos Parisinos 
mulieres, olera venalia clamitant es, omnes pronunciant fives de Maris: ῳ 
τος ! pro feves de Marais ! feves ! (cicerum genus, Anglice, beans). Alia 
exempla congessisse hic supervacuum. 
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ev; at constaret simul, istos barbaros in suis linguis eadem sonare 
av, ev; non sane inepta foret conclusio, qua quis antiquos Grae- 
cos vel Latinos pronunciasse per diphthongum au et eu asseve- 
raret. Ad hee vero indaganda necessaria foret cognitio plurium 
linguarum, quam quis solus tenere possit. Ergo et hoc casu ad 
doctorum symbolas confugiendum. Ego hue refero primo lin- 
guas Orientales: nec fortasse Indice spernende, quanquam 
harum minor fore usus videtur: tum a/tero loco idiomata earum 
nationum, que Orientis et Occidentis imperium invasere, vel 
earundem progeniei; dein linguas gentium, que Grecie et 
Italiz: maxime sunt finitime, Slavonice illas, et Celtic originis; 
postremo earum, que a Greco et Latino sermone orte sunt. 
Nam, ut hoc semel moneam, Latina lingua a Greca non com- 
mode separari potest. Nec diffiteor, illum laborem operosum 
videri; sed ipsa res hoc exigit: atque opus est viris eruditis, 
quales, ne plures nominem, Germania A. H. L. Heerenium et 
F. Schlegelium, Gallia Gracum Coraén habet. Illud bonum, 
quod, quanquam utilissima hac habeatur disquisitio, tamen non 
ejusmodi est, ut moram non patiatur, aut ut in eadem opes Gra- 
cle site sint. 


§ 5. De Pronunciatione Litera B. 


Illa superiora habui, que ad Georgiade regulas generales in 
universam responderem. Singulis porro literis tractandis sym- 
bolam meam qualemcumque conferre propositum quidem mihi 
fuerat, sed nimiz molis, et majoris difficultatis, quam pro meis 
viribus, opus fore vidi. Quare ab una tantum literula B trac- 
tanda hujus rei periculum faciam: reliquis, quantulumcumque 
est, quod ipse prastare possim, in aliud fortasse tempus servatis. 

B ergo a Grecis hodiernis profertur ut nostram V ; pro qua 
pronunciatione hac fere sunt Georgiade argumenta.' 

1. Diversa scriptura ejusdem vocis λαῦρος et λάβρος ; μαῦρος 
et μάβρος; λαυράτον εἰ λαβράτον ; Navaros et NoBaros ; Avyapos, 
"AByapos ; “Epos, Εὗρος ;* 

2, Sonus Hebraici Beth, quod plerumque v profertur ; 

5. Pronunciatio Agyptiorum Cophtarum ; 

4. Derivatio vocum vo/o a βούλομαι, vis a Bia, cet. 

Denique, quod ad Erasmi et Erasmianorum argumentum 
adtinet, qui dicunt, e Cicerone patere τὸ bind et βίνει, et hine 6 
ἀκα δ ΠΣ UE ETE EL Ce 

' § 32. 566. 

2 Nam ut obiter dixi, Sect. 4. p. 78-79. Graci hodierni av et εὖ pro- 
nunciant AV et EV. 
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et b, ejusdem esse soni, id ultimo loco sic solvere conatur,' ut 
dicat, primum non multum sono differre νὰ et Bi, ra ut vel sic 
notata a Cicerone ambiguitas locum habere possit ; tum, juxta 
quosdam, 8 Latinum etiam a Romanis antiquis adspiratius, 
guam nunc fiat, fuisse prolatum; denique argumentum nos- 
trum nihil pro nobis efficere, cum etiam contra nos probare videa- 
tur εἰ [juxta Grecos hodiernos] efferendum ut Latinum I. 

Horum ego argumentorum singula, quod jam dudum ab 8118 
factum est, non iterum discutiam: sed id tantum quod mihi, 
ratiocinationes hine illinc factas diligenter pensitanti, verosi- 
militer colligi posse videtur, proponam. 

Principio ego universe hodiernum Gracorum proferendi mo- 
dum jam antiquum esse, nunquam negaverim. Plurima sunt, 
que ex Eustathii verbis patet jam ejus tempore prolata fuisse 
sicut nunc fit. Alia etiam ante illum. At vero ut neutiquam 
probabile, omnia uno tempore mutata esse, prasertim si quis 
nobiscum credat duas, nisi plures, fuisse corruptele caussas ; 
usum paullatim variantem ; et barbarorum sermonem admix- 
tionem ;7 ita perquam difficile est tempora statuere, quando sin- 
gula sive paullatim, sive uno quasi ictu, et tanquam a gangrena 
vel incendio late serpente correpta, a pristino sono deflexerint. 
Ergo hinc etiam pleraque argumenta viri docti, tam de litera 8, 
quam sequentia de reliquis, existimanda. 

Tum sic puto. Antiquitus pronunciatum fuit β ut nobis Lati- 
num ὦ. Hine ab antiquis collocatur mutum β' inter tenue 7 et 
aspiratum , At sic, inquis, potius hoc contra te: nam Ὁ multo 
magis quam β, ad adspiratam accedit, Immo non puto. Nam 
mea est hec sententia, olim fortasse latius probanda, adspiratam 
$ antiquitus non pronunciatam fuisse ut f, sed vere ut p adspi- 
ratum : p—h; quasi scribas ‘x. cum spiritu. Is sonus Gallis, 
verbi gratia, qui summis tantum labris, non gutture sonos pro- 
ferunt, allisque fortasse populis, siqui spiritum non satis valide 
quasi propellunt, paullo difficilior erit ; nostratibus, Germanisque 
facilis ; Judzis vero etiam solennis, quiomnia dense protrudunt. 
Hee existimo, erit illa diversitas litere ¢, et f, et digammatis, © 





' Sic et solvit argumentum Erasmiane secte, quod est: “ Plinium 
Sec. (H. N. VII. 56. coll. V. 12.) de literis inventis exponentem dicere : 
Quarum omnium vis in nosiris recognoscitur.” At ego pro Georgiade addam, 
hoc Plinii effatum nihil quidquam probare. Plinius hoc tantummodo 
vult, Gracas literas per Latinas exprimi posse: non etiam singulas 
singulis respondere. 

? Vid. supra Sect. 4. p. 78. 
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quam in veteribus notatam invenimus, nec alioquin intelligimus. 
Eandem vero rationem in reliquis adspiratis servandam censeo: 
dicendum nempe θ fuisse reverai—A, et + fuisse A—/h. Quam 
rem cum totam nunc excutere consilii mei fines non patiantur, 
ego ad Prisciani testimonium! et ad marmora antiqua, in quibus 
Grece pro X, KH, pro ©, ΠΗ͂ invenitur,* provocasse satis 
habeo.—Hie de litera B prima mihi est argumentatio. 
Prvtereo voces βομβέω, βαρ βαίνω, quorum illa apeum, hee 
balbutientium sonos apud Homerum exprimit. Adlegat eas Pay- 
nius Knight,3 ut probet τὸ 6 ut ὁ nostrum fuisse pronunciatum. 
Quamvis et mibi hoc casu satis validum esse argumentum videa- 
tur; nolo tamen dare locum responsioni, qua quis dicat, argu- 
menta ab ὀνοματοπεποιημένοις plerumque esse infirmiora. 
Sed Herodoti certe tempore 6 ut b sonuisse, id, me judice, 
manifesto apparet ex historia illa, quam ipse,+ et eum secuti 
alii veteres tradiderunt, de ratione, qua Rex Psammetichus 
/Egyptiace lingue antiquitatem inquirere tentavit. Rex scilicet 
duos infantes in solo quodam loco reclusit, ad quos nemo acce- 
deret, nisi pastor, qui capram ils, cujus lacte pascerentur, quo- 
tidie adduceret. At pastorem rex loqui vetuit. Infantes mibil 
pronunciare didicerunt, nisi βέκκος. Quem sonum Phryges tunc 
pro voce linguz sux, que panem significet, acceperunt. Verum 
multo credibilius est, ut ex Apollenii Scholiaste recte monet 
Larcherus,5 infantes ἜΣ x, Bex, protulisse ad imitationem soni 
illius capre. Terminationem o¢ addiderunt Greci, utpote Gra- 
cam, et in nominibus Grecis familiarem: quia nomen aliquod 
substantivam a puerulis proferri falso crederent. Jam ego 
rationes sic colligo; capre non minus quam oves vocem suam 
inchoant a β aut a μ, certe non a vaw: eundem sonum reddide- 
runt il infantes: is sonus per antiquam traditionem expressus 
fuit litera 6 nostra; ergo uisi aut Herodotus, aut antiquissini, 
a quibus tlle historiam accepit, τὸ β eodem modo pronune lassent, 
certe illud non usurpavissent ad scribendum illud βέκκος, sive 
63x, sed potius (ut faciunt Greci hodierni quando nostrum ὦ 
scribere volunt) literis a usi fuissent, μπέκκος. Atque hoc in 
Codicibus inveniri non credo, 
Tum Cratini tempore etiamnum 6 sonuisse ὦ, ostendit ipsius 





* L. I. cap. de numero liter. apud vett. precip. col. 542. Putsch. 
* R.P. Knight, on the Greek Alphabet. Sect. I. p. 10. 

3 Ibid. p. 6. + Histor. IL. 22. 

5 


T. IL. p. 152. ed. Paris. ἃ. ΧΙ. (1802.) 
VOL. XXiIl. Cl. Jl. NO. XLV. F 
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rersiculus, ab /Elio Dionysio apud Eustathium servatus :’ mul- 
tum ille derisus, sed credo injuria : 
‘O°? ἠλίθιος ἃ ὥσπερ πρόβατον, By βὴ, λέγων, βαδίξει" 

ut ovis, inquit, βῆ βὴ dicens. Que de hoc argumenti genere 
jam praedixi, non repetam. Et hoe quoque loco addo, non 
quidem in ovibus distingm posse, utrum By aut μὴ proferant, 
quod quidam apud Haverkampium objecit, sed, nisi me fallant 
aures, plane percip!, illas non sonare γῇ, Vi, rales minus, ut 
Greci proferunt, vi, τὸ Hee argumenta autem, de Herodoti 
et Cratini tempore, a sonis βὲκ et By desumta, ego proponere 
ideo non sum veritus, quia in ils non agitur de verbis ὁ ὀνοματοπε- 
ποιημένοις, sed de simplicibus 8028. 

Ad Ciceronis illud bint et Bives venio. Quod quam ad sol- 
vendum difficile visum fuerit viro docto, apparet vel ¢ multitu- 
dine rationum quarum singulas simul ac proposuit, rejicere vide- 
tur, ut aliam- arripiat, Ego dicam quid mihi videatur. Ait 
Georgiades, Ciceronem non captasse ταὐτότητα, sed tantum 
ὁμοιότητα : ; immo, me judice, vera est ταυτότης quam voluit ‘Tul- 
lius, quippe ad quam cetera quoque exempla ibi relata multo 
propius, quam ad simplicem ὁμοιότητα, spectant. ‘Tum eos, 
quos citat Georgiades, gue Latinum etiam B magis adsptran- 
dum censeant, in errorem inducit serioris ev1 prava pronunciatio, 
de qua mox? plura addam. Nec denique Erasmiani illud a 
Grecis objectum, de similitudine soni τοῦ εἰ et 4, βαθείᾳ, ut ait 
auctor, σιγῇ pretereunt. Nam Ceratinus quidem hac in parte 
Grecis concedit.3 Mekerchus autem* recte respondet, 2 Roma- 
norum quandoque sonuisse ut diphthongum εἰ. De quo elemento 
cum jam sermo non sit, ego Lucilit e libro nono fragmenta 
erudito Georgiade in mentem revocasse contentus ero. Ergo 
et de Cicerone satis. 

Denique equalis ei Juli Cesaris temporibus Grecum B 
etiamnum sonuisse ut nos proferimus, ostendit illius numisma, 
quod idem Mekerchus e Goltzio profert,5 ubi legitur [AION 
BIX NEN KOPQN, quod sane Latinum dis exprimit. Ad aliud 
numisma Antonini Pil hic non provoco, quia non certum est, 
an ipsi Romani suum 6 tunc temporis adhuc, et per omnes 
dialectos suas, recte protulerint. 





) Vid. inter alios Mekerch. ap. Haverk. T.I. p. 5 

2 Infra p. sea. 3 Apud Haverk. T. 1. p.362. Ibid. p.5 
τ Ibid. p. 54. De v. Νεώκορος Mekerchi errorem castigat Paver euaitd 
1D, p. 288. 
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Hee fere sunt, quare viro eruditissimo non adsentiar. Quo- 
rum singula si ipsi levia videantur, at cuncta simul fortasse ali- 
quid ponderis habebunt.— Nunc de sono, a quibus populis con- 
taminari potuerit, hanc ego conjecturam facio. 

Puto nimirum, pronunciationem τοῦ 6 per vau ex Orientali 
quodam fonte ortam. Cujus literature cum, 8115 studiis dedi- 
tus, plane expers manserim, cuinam ex illis linguis tribuendum 
hoc sit, non definiverim. At auctor mihi Martinus’? beth He- 
breorum per se, et universe, sonare v, et tantum subinde, certo 
modo 6.2 Ergo hinc esse potest. Confirmat argumentum meum 
hec res, quod plerique quidem Hispani et Galli 6 suum profe- 
runt ut nos, sed e prioribus Burgenses,? e posterioribus Gas- 
cones,* (qui Hispanis maxime sunt vicini) pronunciationem per 
Ὁ servant. Confirmat hoc, inquam. Nam Gascones ab His- 
panis, Elispani autem illi a Mauris videntur accepisse. 

Jam, ab Orientis imperio ad Occidentale propagata videtur 
hee proferendi ratio. Quo tempore nescio. Certe locum habuit 
Romano sermone jam in Gallia vulgato: nam hinc est, quod 
Gallica lingua hodierna in plerisque vocabulis 6 retinuit. At 
Cassiodori et Bede jam tempore corruptum fuisse sonum, os- 
tendunt loca, que supra ex 115 laudayvi.s Tamen non universum 
hoc Italis fuisse vitium credibile est: quoniam et hodiernus 
illorum sermo pleraque per ὦ servat, in quibusdam tantum 
mutat, in aliis utrumque vel discrete, vel promiscue, usurpat, 
ut in verbo avere (habere); habbiamo (habemus) ; nervo et 
nerbo (nervus); servare et serbare (servare ). 

Dein e Greco sermone in Russicum transit, Ita tamen ut 
Russi Grecum B figura et potestate simili, scilicet quasi vau 
sonans, nomine vedi, retinerent; e Slavonica autem lingua insuper 
adsciscerent non dissimili forma literam, sed cujus pars superior 
non integrum semicirculum representat, queque nunc ὦ nostram 
exprimat, et bouki® vocetur: ambas autem ordine juxta se invi- 
cem in principio Alphabeti loco τοῦ βῆτα collocarent.7 Et videor 





> Apud Haverk. T. 11, p. 584 sq. ᾿ 

5. De Cophtis, quos adlegat Georg. §. 84. nequeo judicare, quia citatus 
ab illo Postellus ap. Hav. T. IL. p. 720. hue non facit, 

3 Vid. G. Mart. ap. Haverk. T. II. p. 588. 

* H. Steph. ap. eund. T. 1. p. 446. 

5 Supra p. 82. not. 8. 

© Diphthongo ou pronunciata ut in Greca et Gallica lingua, sive ut 
Batavum oe; ut Germanum, et Italicum u. 

7? Plures ejusmodi habet hec lingua literas, numero et figura duplices, 
e Graco, Sic @, quod illis sonat βία (ex ea Grecorum pronunciatione, que 
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mihi observasse (nam in rudimentis tantum me exercui) vocabula 
Russica, que e Greco vel Latino fonte sunt ducta, τὸ vedi (id 
est vau) adsciscere, ut simvol (symbolum); alfavit (alphabe- 
tum) 3} contra que e Slavonico aut Celtico, ea τὸ bok, (id est 
bnostrum) babere; ut Gratj, sive bratets, (frater),? quod cum 
nostro broeder, Germanico bruter, Anglico brother, convenit. 
Atque illud notari velim, cum nostra lingue hodierne a/phabe- 
tum, et symbolum, vernacule transformata, per 6 proferant, 
credibile esse Grecam linguam hos sonos sucs non tradidisse, 
nisi postquam Occidentis idiomata jam essent formata, ita ut 
corruptela ad hee penetrare non potuerit. 


§ 6. De consilio hujus disputationis. 

Exposui de hac unica litera ut potui. Atque utinam mei 
conatus doctiores quosdam aliorum labores eliciant. ‘ At quor- 
sum, inquis, hec omnia? Si vel maxime verum foret, pronuncia- 
tionem vel Grecorum hodiernorum, vel nostram, pravam esse, 
et utilem fore illius emendationem, quid istud refert? Ecqua 
ratione hoc obtineri possit?” [lud igitur unum mihi dicendum 
superest. Utilem certe emendationem non negas: restitui sen- 
sim linguam Grecam vides : et vero hodieque Grece eleganter 
scribi, ipse ostendit Georgiade libellus. Qui quanto patriz 
amore ardens in arenam descendat, patet ex his verbis, que 
Jubens describo: § 31, ᾿Εθελοντὴς γὰρ, ws ὑπὲρ πατρίδος μαχού- 
μένος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ οἷς Esvinds τις στρατιώτης μισθοφορῶν, ἐν ταύτῃ [TH 
τάξει] ἐμαυτὸν ἔταξα. Kav δὲ, τῆς ἀσπίδος με προδούσης, ὡς διὰ 
τὸ μηδέποτέ με ταῦτα σπουδαίως ἐπιτηδεῦσαι, δεξιότητι ἡφαιστοπόνῳ 
μὴ χαλκευθείσης, τοῖς τῶν ἐναντίων βέλεσι κατατοξευθῶ" ἀλλοὶ καὶ 
οὕτως οὐδέ ποτε μεταμελήσει μοι τῷ ἔργῳ ἐπικεχειρηκότι" 

Τεθναμέναι yap καλὸν ἐπὶ προμάχοισι πεσόντα 
᾿Ανδρ᾽ ἀγαθὸν, περὶ ἣ πατρίδι μαρνάμενον .--- 

Igiturtam generosi animi motus ad quevis efficienda sufficiunt. 
Fo magis nunc valebunt, si ab altera parte non mala pertinacia, 
sed bona fides, verique amor opponantur. Si enim nos in quibus-- 
dam erremus, quid causse sit, quin protinus ipsi corrigamus, me- 
lius nativos Grecos intellecturi, melius etiam, si quando opus 








Anglicum thimitatur) cum pro f habeant insuperaliud usitatius Φ (fert ). 
Sic e Greco habent etiam ¥ nunc obsoletum ; et sic ipsorum iota figura 
accedit ad Grecum ἡ, et dicitur Kratko-y (i Grecum), ortum et ipsum a 
corrupto sono Greci ἦτα, per Iotacismum prolati, 


‘Vid. Maudru, Klémens Raisonnés de la Langue Russe, Paris, an X. 
T. I. p. 28. 


2 Maudru, |. c p. 44. 
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fuerit, locuturi? Nemo hercle Cancellarius.nos-cobibuerit. Ita- 
que, vicissim, Graeci quare minus, quam nos, paullatim rectiora 
recipiant? Coraés* quidem optat, ut peregrini Helleniste suam 
Erasmianam pronunciationem valere jubeant, quo majus inde lin- 
gue commercium interipsos et Grecos possit intercedere ; sed 
quod ille ut votum proponit, id profecto quasi unice verum et 
unice justum, non urgebit: quod fidenter dico, tum quia optimi 
Senis mores humanost novi, tum quod ex ipso seepe coram intellexi, 
eum pro pronunciatione non quasi pro aris et focis pygnandum 
censere. Lt Georgiades, quo candore est, si qua piper 
lapsu corr upta esse perspexit, ingenue vitium confessus est,* ut 
quando egit de prava pronunciatione literarum z post μ, et + 
post ν, differentiaque literarum y, 1, et v3; tum spiritus et ac- 
centus usu; denique de. celeritate in proferendo, que a Gram- 
maticis συγίζησις nominatur. Et est eidem Graco erudity tantus 
verl et recti amor, ut, illis notatis vitiis, passim} etiam viam 
indicet, qua melior pronunciatio obtinert possit: eo usque ut 
pueros a prima institutione eidem adsuefaciendos opinetur. 
Quidni igitur fieri possit, ut saltem inter honestioris ordinis et 
eruditiores Grecos multa sensim emendentur? Atego non hercle 
melius hance disputationem finiero, quam ipsius auctoris verbis :4 
Se οὖν τοὺς ἡμετέρους γεανίσκους ἐκ πρώτης βαλβῖδος οὕτω. ταῦτα [τὸ 
μακρὸν καὶ τὸ βραχὺ) προφέρειν ἑαυτοὺς συνασκχεῖν. Οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὴν μικρὰν ἐκείνην παραλλαγὴν τῆς τοῦ UE ty καὶ ἡ προφορᾶς 
σπουδαστέον αὐτοῖς μιμεῖσθαι, καὶ διάκρισίν TV ἐν τῇ τῶν δασυνομένων 

ἢ ψιλουμένων φωνηέντων ἐκφωνήσει ποιεῖν. Οὕτω γὰρ τὸ ἀποβληϑὲν 
ἀνακτώμενοι, καὶ τὸ ἐλλεῖπον, κατοὶ τὸ ἡμὴν ἐφικτὸν, τῇ τῶν πατέρων 
διαλέκτῳ ἀναπληροῦντε Sy καὶ τὴν ἀρετὴν τούτων ζηλοῦντες, καὶ εἰς τὴν 
αὐτῶν σοφίαν καὶ δόξαν παλινδρομῆσαι ὅλῳ θυμῷ διαγωνιξόμενοι; 
ἔχοιμεν ἂν δικαιοτέρῳ τῷ λόγῳ Ἕλληνες καὶ Ελλήνων ἀπόγονοι 
ὀνομάζεσθαι. 


C. J.C. REUVENS. 





' Loco quem supra citavi [§1. p. 70. not. 2.] 
> Cf. sect. 4. not. 5. p. 77. 
3 § 60, 128, 131. * § penult. 
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TO THE 
PHORMIO OF TERENCE, 
PERFORMED AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, DEC. 1820. 





PROLOGUE. 


1) ὲ more ludis dare operam solennibus, 
Pietas pudorque nos vetare desinunt, 
Vobisque tandem fertur expectantibus 
Terentiana Phormionis Fabula. 

Verum diutioris insuper more 

Fuisse causam preter omnes lugubrem, 
Piget fateri, morte patrie patrem 

Regem occupatum: quale propugnaculum 
Integritatis, aut satellitem parem 

Bello premente, seu furore Civico, 
Orbata nunquam perdidit respublica. 
Commune tantum pondus infortunii 
Vanum est dolere—non recordari nefas. 
At qualecunque sit, levabitur malum ! 
Nam natum habemus usque patris zemulum ; 
Quo rege quicquid, quo prius sub principe 
Manu peractum sive consilio siet, 

Forsan magis tacere nos pueros decet. 
At quantus ille nunc fuerit, et antea 
Largitor in nos lenis ac facillimus, 

Hoc preterire posse sub silentio 
Oblivionis esset exprobratio. 

Tu testis esto,—tu, pater, recentius 

Vx hac palestra ad ampliora munera, 

Et que gravissima onera sint Ecclesiz, 
Evecte liberalitate regia. 

At, O Domusque et Imperi spes altera— 
Tu qui precator adfuisti, ut regiam 
Nostro impetrares Phormioni gratiam, 
Tu ne gravare, iniquiorem paululum 
Partem doloris si videbimur tui 
Tulisse, te, Frederice,' te superstite. 

Ergo tavere, et huic preesse fabule 


SS nn nT BE  - οςτἰὰ 





τ The Duke of York was present at the Play. He was attended by 
the Earl of Mansfield, Viscount Sidmouth, the Bishops of London and 
Exeter, the Dean of Westminster, &c. &c. 


Westminster Epilogue, 1820. 


Hac nocte, ut olim, ne pudori sit tibi; 

Neve erubescas hunc adoptari in locum, 
Qualis Theatro lex fuisset Attico, 
Regalis hospes inter hos αὐτόχθονας. 


[On the third representation, the following lines 


were spoken instead of the above, commencing with 


« At, O Domusque,” &c. | 


Sit testis ile nuper hos intra Lares 
Regalis hospes, Imperi Spes altera. 
Is qui precator adfuit, quo Regiam 
Nostro impetraret Phormioni gratiam. 
Vos ergo ne vacare nos reamini, 
Notamque preterire consuetudinem 
Minus dolentes; at, licentia data, 
Meerore functos, rursus oblectarier 
His post habentes seriora ludicris. 


—— ee 


EPILOGUE. 





CHREMES. DEMIPHO. 


Ch.—Sic est: nam mores, periit cum Lemnia, et illi 
Cui volui, inventa est filia nupta viro, 

Mutandi fuerant. Dem.—Nimirum uxorius omnis 
Factus es, et prastans conjugis obsequium. 


Ch.—Hee ego? Vah! nollem, nescis, mihi garrula lites 


Quas paret, et quantas intonet illa minas : 
Poscit deficiens oblectamenta senectus 
Que morbi et cure taedia longa Jevent: 
Bibliotheca, inquam, est mea sera et sola voluptas, 
Et que conscribit Bibliopolographus. 
Nullus in orbe liber pretium cui non bene novi, 
Nullus cui nomen me titulusve latet ; 
E quonam prelo exierit, quove editus anno, 
_ In folio, in quarto, vel duo quis decimo. 
Denique que species corii pulcherrima, “ Cor. Tare.” 
An “ Cor. Russ.” libro conveniat melius ; 
Aurea purpuream subnectat fibula vestem, 
Armave sanguineum gestet utrumque latus, 
Quzque deauratis foliis nitidissima fulget, 
Charta impressorum maxima, linea ubi 
Apparent rare nantes in margine vasto. 
Dem.—Przedia vix Lemni sufficere his poterunt. 
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Ch.—Heec in deliciis mihi sunt. Dem.—Sed que mania 
ista? 
Unde et librorum nobilis arte vales ? 
Ch.— Excoquit haud nostrum hec cerebrum, verum Parasitus 
Phormio me, socius factus ab hoste, juvat. 
Dem.—¥Egregius sane consultor! scilicet ipsi, 
Quod lucri est rapiet, dum tibi verba dabit. 
Ch.—Non ita: si quande libri subiere sub hasta, 
Qui sint, et quales sedulus arte notat. 
Dem.—Vir prebus! Ch—Atqui adeo eccum ipsum, qui 
munere funcius, 
Assolito spolia hue currit opima ferens. 
Prodit PHorMiIo. 
Ch.—Euge, quid egisti? quid fers? quid singulus emit? 
Quotque coemtores? ordine quaeque refer. 
Pi.—Ut potero paucis vix sanz mentis—adivi 
Mane locum, ut tibi mos obsequium gerere. 
Bibliopolarum pecus omne, Equites Prytanesque 
Huc coeunt, carpunt coenam oculis dabiam. 
Sublimis solio, sceptroque insignis eburno 
Arbiter ille infit—- Proposuisse librum 
Fas mihi sit vobis ; exemplar nobile—rarum,— 
Intonsis foliis,—optima conditio est,— 
Editio princeps,-—Aidinaque,—et in membranis, 
Quale et vix quevis Bibliotheca tenet ; 
Quantum quis licitus fuerit ?” Nec jam mora, “ Drachmas” 
Exclamant, alius ‘‘ quinque,” aliusque “ decem,” 
** Quadraginta,” locis variis,—‘“‘ mina dimidiata,” 
Indicat hic nutu tres, digito ille novem; 
“ Quinquaginta mine,” pretium jam crescit, et iras 
Altius ingeminant ; nobile fervet opus. 
“ Centum!” “ mille! !”—-silent Iate loca; denique Judex, 
Sublato sceptro, “ Siccine et abjicitur ?” 
“ Verum abit! en abit! eja abiit!’ cadit irrevocandus 
Malieus, ipsa domus plausibus infremuit. 
Ch.—Euge! bene! Oh libris redeunt tandem aurea regna; 
Jam redit in terras Roxburiana dies. 
Verum quid tecum attuleris videam; distentus, 
_ Ni fallor, servat nonnihil iste sinus. 
Ph.— Quam tibi acuta oculorumacies! nempé unus et alter 
Ingentes pretio, sed specie exigui, 
Sorte mihi obtigerant, quos, ne sibi prava libido 
Devicti alterius destinet in pluteos, 
Sedulus asporto mecum. Dem.—Proh Numina! libros 
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Vel furto suadet queerere sacra fames. 
Ph.—Hic joculatorum quotquot celeberrimus unquam 
Ediderit Joseph, sunt tibi mille joci. 
En tibi Barnabe iter, quod fecerat Hbrius ; ambo 
Principe, non dubium est, editione dati. 
Ch.—F-1-N-I-S. Dem.—Quid tu vis doctus haberi, 
Tu, qui doctrinz vix elementa sapis ? 
Ph.—Ecce autem hunc alium antiquum,—Venetis Zanetti, 
Et cujus Colophon. Dem.—Ditibi dent colaphos. 
Phor.—Vos dabitis potius nummos. Ch.—Dabo, sume, 
quiesce. 
Hos mecum interea condere tu propera. 
Non doctrina opus est; modo Bibliotheca, librique 
Longo splendescant ordine, doctus eris. 
[ Exeunt Chremes et Demtipho, 
Ph.—Emunxi argento rursum hunc: asine auree, abito. 
Non hee te fatuum scena locusve decet. 
Longe alios nobis libri coguntur in usus, 
Sedula quos versat nocte dieque manus. 
Hinc constans animus, rerum et sapientia prima, 
Hinc emoliitis moribus Ingenium, 
Hinc verus virtutis amor laudumque cupido 
Accendunt juvenes nos, decorantque senes. 
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COLONI IN AFRICH ORAM OCCIDENTALEM MISSI, 


ae . . - Ee . sos . 
iN upus, inermis, inops, domini subjectus iniqui 
Tmperio, vinclisque tremens servilibus, 4fer 
Errabat patriis infelicissimus oris, 

Cum Vos, O Britones, tantos finire dolores, 
-Indocilemque ultro audefis componere gentem. 

Heu forme illuvies! heu, seve nuntia mentis, 

Frons horrenda viri |—Quoties inimica tremiscens 
Agmina predovum, et rabidarum secla ferarum, 
Delituit pernox stagni graveolentibus ulvis ; 

Seu, qua corticibus ramorum intexta cayatis 
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Visa horrere casa, huc sese, surgentibus astris, 

Obscurum, fractumque fame, fessumque retraxit. 

Hic torus, hic thalami: neque enim inviolata verendi 

Foedera conjugi, neque certa prole parentes 

Mollia private noverunt gaudia vite ; 

Sed Venus illicita, et, ceco de more ferarum, 

Concubitus ubicunque vagi; simul effera cedes, 

Insanique furor circum increbrescere belli ! 

Quid memorem magicas artes, quid pocla veneni 

Vindice mista manu, et trepidantis credula vulgi 

Pectora? Quid cultus memorem, et simulacra Deorum 

Horrifica, et nigros Stygia formidine lucos ? 

Infausti populi! Quos ipsa erroribus ultro 

Deprimit Europa, ut faciles ad turpia sitis 

Servitia, ut, vestris male parta doloribus, orbi 

Inferat inmumeras nocitura opulentia curas ! 

At sperate tamen, miseri, sperate Britannos 

Ultores scelerum, quos non sitis improba laudum, 

Non auri malesuada fames, sed vivida Virtus 

Urget, et humanos Pietas miserata labores. 

Ergo etiam nullis coepta exsuperanda periclis ; 

Non ulli terrent casus, non invida plebis 

Seditio, pluvizeque graves, et pestifer aer, 

Quin tuto tandem, post infortunia belli, 1 

Hospitio, et placida donent statione colonos. 
Salvete, O vere Britones, Tuque* optime, salve, 

Eloquio et virtute potens, quale inclyta nusquam 

Vidit, legifero quamvis regnata Lycurgo, 

Sparta virum, neqve se tali jactavit alumno 

Roma, triumphati Regina acerrima mundi. 

Te si nascentes 2) 2 fors advehat arces, 

Te quanto excipiet fremitu! tibi fervido inherens 

Amplexu gazam memor instaurabit agrestem ! 
Ecce! etiam vestras mirata America} laudes 

Partem opere in tanto affectat, neque cedit honorem 

/Emula, magoanimtim nutrix foecunda virorum. 
His adeo auspicibus, licet arma minetur iniqua 

Gallus,* et inceptas jampridem everterit arces, 








‘ The first settlers were promised lands in America as a reward for 
their services in the last war, which were never given to them. 

2 W. Wilberforce, M. P. 

3 The society established in Pennsylvania for the purpose of alleviat- 
ing the miseries of the Africans. 

4 See the report published by order of the Directors. 
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His equidem auspicibus rerum pulcherrimus ordo 

Nascitur, artificesque instant, pars ducere portus, 

Pars fundare domos, parvumque locare senatum. 

Heu quam dissimiles, studio quam dispare ductas, 

Gambia pollutis turres preterfluit undis, 

Gambia civiles nimium testata furores, 

Captivasque manus !—Jam vero bella quiescent, 

Jam nulla, ut quondam, morborum infecta vapore 

Puppis onus servile vehet, nullisque sonabis, 

Oceano superimpendens, ululatibus, Atlas. 

Sape etenim amplexu conjux avulsa mariti; 

Sepe pater dulcem scelerata ad littora abactam, 

Flevit inops animi prolem, et connubia virgo 

Fracta dolens, fractos ipso jam in fine hymenzos, 

Plena recedentis spectavit carbasa puppis, 

Non reditura olim.—Demens! guc* tam impia primus, 

Gentibus in vetitum pronis, commercia suasit, 

Quique colorato impositum divinitus Afro 

‘Turpe jugum edocuit, nam ex illo lapsa repente 

Omnis abire fides, sanctum omne, aurique libido 

Accendi. Proh grande nefas! proh corda tyranni 

Effera, et humano mansuescere nescia fletu! 

Quid? num lege Deum lztari hac posse putandum est, 

Num natos ad vincla homines? 'Tuque, improbe raptor,* 

Unde tibi hec tanta est, tanta unde licentia ferri? 

Crudelis! quid, si te quondam perfida ludat 

Fortuna, et versis doleat gens Anglica fatis ! 

Finge tuos, tibi finge, tua cum conjuge natos, 

Finge catenatum, tremulumque wetate, parentem 

Tre procul domino servitum! ah! tantane nullos 

Inspirent paulum teneros tibi pignora sensus ? 

Crudelis! non ille domius, non 116 paterni 

Amplius hospitii meminit, sed littore avaro 

Edidicit 3 sevire, animumque induruit omnem. 
Quin ubi fatales turba adventarit ad oras, 

Omnigenis jar fracta malis, quanto undique fervent 

Littora concursu, quanto clamore parantur 

Vincula, divitias, eheu! paritura nefandas, 

Insontes Custos, Furiarum more, flagello 

Accinctus quatit insultans, quin agmen iniquo 


" Las Casas. See Robertson’s Amer. b.3, 
2 The slave-factor. 
3 See the Report. 
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Sole fatigatum exagitat, gaudetque tuendo 
Semineces artus, et membra fluentia tabo. 
Haud impune quidem.—Sepe atro turbine venti 
Consurgunt, tellus tremit, et ruit arduus ether ; 
Et Pater Omnipoiens, flammis armatus et ira, 
Sternit arundineas, ultrici fulgure, messes. 

Ast erit ille dies, cum tu meliore vicissim, 
Africa, fortuna, et seris potiere triumphis. 
(uippe etenim innumeros jacuisti inculta per annos, 
Frustra opibus pollens, frustraque accommoda nautis 
Vasta Atdantiacas volvisti flumina in undas. 
Nee tibi Romuéets Magni adjunxisse catervis 
Profuit Autololas, neque tot vidisse potentis 
Regna Jube. At prosit tamen, et felicior olim 
‘Turrigeras mirere urbes, et amantia pacis 
Oppida, et unanimes, sancito foedere, cives. 
Ergo ubi tum posito mitescent secla tumultu, 
Disce aliis, memor ipsa malorum, parcere terris, 
Et vanos prohibe luxus, ita condita dextro 
Omine et auguriis surgant nova valla secundis. 
O utinam tante prima incunabula fame, 
Hgregias aspectem edes, magalia quondam, 
Navigerosque sinus! ibi primum excisa bipenni 
Stermitur, intacta prius arbor inutilis umbra, 
Perruptura undas pelagi. Nam quanta per orbis 
Ultima mittetur merces, quot munera tellus 
Efferet, auriferis passim ditissima arenis, 
Quet Niger immani devolvet gurgite gazas, 
Rex Niger undarum, dum late pinguia abundans 
Prata secet} flavasque interlabatur aristas. 

Inde etiam Eoas iter accelerabit ad oras 
Navita securus Batavorum, et plena* remittens | 
Carbasa, odoratis Arabum mulcebitur auris. | 
Inde petet juncti septemflua flumina Nila ; 
fonioque mari portus, tibt, Thames?, cursu 
Dona brevi properans; tu stantem in margine cernes 
Discinctum de niore Afrum, tu dulcia Tempe, 
Et virides lucos, regumque palatia pandes 
Miranti, ut proprios pariter’ florescere campos 
Speret, et 1flexum telluri inducat aratrum. 
O fortunatum! quem tantis fata reservant 








‘See Par. Lost, Ὁ. 4, v. 159. 
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Muneribus, placideque manent nova commoda vite ! 
Qui tenera dulces decerpet arundine succos 
Haud ultra vetitos; cui pingues lactea rami 
Flumina sudabunt sitienti, et citrea fructus 
Sponte dabit sylva, ambrosiosque halabit odores. 
Ille etiam vesee culmos turgentis oryze 
Demetet, Angliace mutandos vellere lane, 

ut pelago patrium mercator credet amomum. 
Tu modo, tu vite presens tutela beate, 
Liberias, diva alma, adsis, stabilitaque serves 
Numine jura tuo, et solido fundamine firmes. 
Te sequitur pax lata comes, te gaudia caste 
Pura domus, sanctique ignes, roseoque pidore 
Fusus Hymen licitee pretendit lumina teda. 
Adsis ΟἹ quanta Angligenis, qualique videri 
Luce soles, nam nonne animos' horum igneus ardor 
Incitat ingenuos, Libertatisque capaces ἢ ° 
Vidi egomet, nostras cum jam ratis atligit oras, 
Vidi Afrum abreptis exutum rite’ catenis, 
Ut dominum, genua amplexus, genibusque volutans 
Fovit! ut, insueta victus dultedine mentem, 
Se comitem in casus ultro fidum obtulit omnes ! 
Quin Te* infelicem testor, te, regia proles, 
Excultum heu! frustra studiis, animique vigentem, 
Testor, adhuc lacrymans ; tu, si modo vita fuisset, 
Ornasses duram patriam, et pia jura dedisses ! 

At tibi non vano coiere in foedera dextra 
Hospitio : jam jam videor spectare columnas 
Templorum, notoque altaria sacra Jehove, 
Calcatosque Deos Erebi ; jam jam ipsa cruentis 
Foeda Superstitio prostratis concidit aris. 


Nec mihi vana fides—nam, utcunque hebetata tenebris 


Mens solet errare, atque metus sibi fingere inanes, 
Ausa aliq: uid tamen est ratio, et se, morte carentem 
Credidit in patrios iterum post funera campos 
Deventurum 4fer, dulces iterum, hoste remoto, 
Visurum socios, et note in margine ripe, 

Ficus ubi, et viridem platanus late explicat umbram, 
Ducturum. solitos fusca cum virgine ludos. 


Cowper's Task, Ὁ. 2. 
* The son of Nalmbanua, King of Sierra Leone. 
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Ite ergo, Angligene, his signis atque omine tall ; 
Sideream monstrate viam, monstrate plorum 
ZEternas sedes, Messia morte redemtas, 

Et coetum Angelicuim, et divini gaudia amoris. 

Interea ingenuas, feritate exuta priori, 

Mens capiet paulatim artes, rerumque latentes 
Exquiret causas famzque studebit honeste. 

Quin aliquis, pulchro doctrine accensus amore, 
Niliacos adeat fontes, Lybiaque pererrans 
Intima, magnanimo quondam insignita Catone, 
Cornigeri delubra Dei, et squalentia cernat 
Littora, qua Carthago fuit ; molesve superbas 
Pyramidum, et veteres Algypti agnoscat honores. 
Explorent alii stellas, estusque marinos, 

Et solem, oppositaque micantem lampade lunam : 
Hic quoque per saltus, et Prata recentia rivis, 
Vere novo, medicas carpet non inscius herbas.— 
Nec tu, musa, absis; tu vaticarmina agresti 
Precipias! tecum, per amica silentia lune, 
Miretur structas securo in littore moles, 
Portusque, et niveis maria albescentia velis, 
Saxaque dilectos doceat resonare Britannos. 


H. ATKINS, Nov. Cout. Soc. 
1796. 


Observatt. in doctissimi Boissonadit Notas ad PSEU- 
DO-HERODIANI PARTITT.  Londini,. in 
Atdibus Valmanis, 1819. 8vo. pp. 319. 


Pac. 6. De Dea Βριμὼ dicta preter loca a Boissonadio in- 
dicata, vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. 245. a—7. a. 

P.8. 9. 285. 291. Prolusiones eruditissimas et copiosissi- 
mas de Vocibus Animalium scripsit Fr. Guil. Sturz., quas 
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e dono amicissimi auctoris accepi. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. 
L. 307. n. et Tittmann. Proleg. ad Zonarz Lex. xiii. 

P. 13. “ Diogenian. 6, 76. Νηφάλια λέγονται. Compendium 
obscurum in eodem libro Mazarineo seribere sinit λέγεται.᾽ 
Aéyeras legitur in Suida. Locus e Sehol. Soph. desumtus 
est, ut alicubi in Noy. Thes. Gr. L. indicatum est. 

ΟΡ, 15. Γιγλισμὸς---κυχλισμός. Vide Zonar. cii. Bekk. 
Anecd. Gr. 271. 

P.14. Γήπαιδας. Vide Zonar. cxxxiv. 

" 13. Γιζέρυχος. Vide Phot. Bibl. 1048. J. Poll. 2, 140. 
Ἧ: 97. 

P. 52. Μαλίον. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L.; Ind. ad Fasc. 
1. et 2.: et p. 414. : 

P. 55. Νέρον. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. cccxxxiv. ἢ. 

P. 249. “ De meditativis et desiderativis istis, voluntati- 
visve in ew, quae non sunt proprie futura Attica, sed a futu- 
ris derivata, cf. Steph. Gr. Thes. nov. Ed. Lond. in ’Ayo- 
ρασείω, p. 580.” atque omnino Ὁ. 341. n, 3. 

P. 79. “Auris, τὸ ἐγλυκυκάλαμον. Cf. et Cang. Gl. in voce.” 
Adde omnino Lex. Voce. peregr. in Gr. Scriptt. obviarum 
CCXXxill. b. ecclvil. a. 

P. 120. “Scripsi θνησειδίων, quae recta est vocis scriptura ; 
vide regulam ap. Phiicmon. Lex. Nomin. 5. 96.” Vide 
Nov. Thes. G. L. 521. Ὁ. Cf. ipsum Pseudo-Herodian. 233. 

P. 26. Αἰβοὶ, ἐπίῤῥημα σχετλιαστικόν. Doctus Editor scri- 
here debebat aiBoi. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. v. AiBoi. 

P. 185. *Apimavins. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. Ind. ad Fasc. 
1. οἱ 9. 

P. 226—7. Σῆρε:. De his multa collegerunt E. H. Barker. 
et Dr. Vincent. in Class. Recr. et in Class. Journ. 

P. 154. 236. Ψιμμύθιον, ct Ψιμυϑιω. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. 
L. cccxxx. b. et n.: cccxxxi. a. 

P. 296. “ Theodr. Prodr. Rhod. 9. p. 417. Ἢ τι πλακοῦντος 
ἢ σισαμίδος μέρος, Scr. σησαμίδο:." Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. 
cecxlii. b—iv. b.: 49. n. 2.: 274. n. 2. 

P. 53. ‘‘ Fragm. in Nott. Mss. 6, 506... «γλυκεῖς δὲ τοὺς 
καρποὺς λέγουσαν, οὕτω φησίν. Ἢ γὰρ παιδεία ἔχει μὲν ῥίζαν, ἔχει 
δὲ καὶ καρπόν καὶ τῇ μὴν τὸ πικρὸν πρόσεστι, τοῖς δὲ τὸ ἡστὸν 





t Voces asterisco notate in Il. St. Thes. desiderantur. 
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συνέζευκται. Qui φησὶν est Isocr., illis ipsis verbis allatus a 
Libanio 4, 867. Pro ἡστὸν textus Libanii exhibet ἥδιστον. 
Pro λέγουσαν reponendum esse fere crediderim ἔχουσαν, παὶι- 
δείαν nempe.” P. 293. ‘Cum ioco hoc de τῇ τῆς παιδείας ῥίζα 
conferendus est omnino Themist. 27. p. 840. Φησὶ γὰρ τῆς 
ἀληθινῆς παιδείας πικρὰν μὲν τὴν ῥίζαν, γλυκὺν δὲ τὸν καρπὸν, Cod. 
Vales. ya. δὲ καὶ προσηνῆ τὸν καρπόν. Vide οἱ Diog. L. in 
Aristotele 5, 18. Τῆς παιδείας ἔφη τὰς μὲν ῥίζας εἶναι πικρὰς, 
γλυκεῖς δὲ τοὺς καρπούς. Ubi cf. Menag. 

Simili modo Proverbium, Μηδὲν ἄγαν, yariis auctoribus 

tribuitur. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. 62. et n. 2. ubi de co 
fuse agitur. Notatis addi potest hoc: Schol. Ven. ad 1]. 
K, 249. Τυδειδη, μητ᾽ ap we wan αἶνεε, μὴτε τι γεικει" OnAos ἐστιν ὁ 
Ποιητὴς ἀρχὴν tov ἀποφθεγματος copw Πιττακῳ δεδώκως, εἰποντι 
το, Μηδὲν ἀγαν. "Addo yap οὐδὲν δηλοι τὸ Tov Ποιητοῦ ἦ τουτο. Ali- 
us Schol.: ᾽Εντευθεν ro, Μηδεν ἀγαν, δηλουται. 
ἶ P. 240. Πλὴν τοῦ κάλορ, ἦτορ, ἄορ, καὶ "Avop, ἀρνικὸν, ὁ 
ἀνήρ. “ Quid sit ἀρνικὸν, non capio. Forte, ἴάνορ, ἀρσενικὸν, 
ὁ ἀνήρ. Hesych "Avop" νοῦς, ὑπὸ Σκυθῶν." Et in Addendis :— 
**Conjectura ἀρσενικὸν non est aliena; etenim p. 192. hoc 
nomen inter masculina positum fuit.”. Cf. Toup. Emendd. 
4, 58.:—‘ Hesych. ᾿Δρνικόν' χρώματος εἶδος χλωρὸν, ὅπερ ἡμεῖς 
ἀρσενικὸν λέγομεν. Hincexpl. Callim. Lav. Pall. 29. "ἄρσεν 
ἔλαιον, 50. χλωρόν. Quod omnes Interprr. fugit. Scriben- 
dum autem pro dpvinov, appevixdv.” Ad Callim. locum vide 
Spanh.; et Blomfield., qui Toupii verba practermisit. 

P. 43. “ Conjunctio re danda quoque Psello de Lapid. c. 
15. p. 26. Ὃ κάπρειρος, 1. ὁ σάπφειρος e Cod. 1670., ἑλκώσεις 
ἰᾶται ποθεὶς μετὰ γάλακτος, ξηραντικὸς δέ ἐστιν καὶ στυπτικός. Lege 
e Cod. ξηραντικός τέ ἐστι." Alphabeticus etiam ordo requirit, 
ut legatur ὁ σάπφειρος. Sequitur enim Σαρδονυξ ἣ λίθος: pree- 
cedit autem, 6”OvvE. Ecce iterum ὁ σάπφειρος pro ἣ σάπφειρος. 
Vide omnino, si res tanti sit, Amoenitates nostras Crit. et 
Philol. in Class. Journ. 31, 115. Σμάραγδος, ἡ, Allian. H. 
A. 16, 2. Χρόαν δὲ ἔχει τὰ πτερὰ τῶν ᾿Ινδῶν ἀλεκτρυόνων, χρυσωπόν 
τε καὶ κυαναυγὴ κατὰ τὴν σμάραγδον λίθον Heliodor. 96. Cor. 
Σμάραγδοί τε καὶ ὑάκινθοι, αἱ μὲν οἷα λήϊον ἠρινὸν χλοάζουσαι x. 
τ΄ A. Naumach. ap. Gaisf. Poet. Gr. Min. 1, 464. μήτ᾽ ἐπὶ 
δειρῆς Πορφυρέην ὑάκινθον ἔχοις, ἢ χλωρὸν ἴασπιν. "]ασπις, ἣ, secundum 
HiSt.et-Schneider.; χλωρὸς, ἃ, ὃν, secundum eosdem. Ergo vel 
hic χλωρὸς, ἥ, vel ἴασπις, 6. At χλωρὸς, 4, alibi non legitur. 
Sumendum est igitur ἢ. 1. ἴασπις pro masculino. 
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P.171. “ Lexicon τῆς Γραμμ. in Cod. 1630. Κυοχλίας, ὁ 
στρογγυλοειδὴς Τόπος.’ Vide Suid. ap. Editores Thes. Steph., 
in Ind. ad Fasc. 1. et 2. p, xiv. n. 1. 

P. 124. “ Ad τετράγγουρα vide Cang.” Adde Nov. Thes. 
G. L. 429. b—32. a. 

P. 297. “ Non novi, quid sit ἁγιοπαντίτης : Incola forsan 
urbis, cui nomen “Ἅγιοι Πάντες. Et quod sequitur nomen 
ἁγιοκλίτης, explicandum simili modo videtur. Coray putat 
posse legi ὡγιοηλίτης, Monachus nempe in Monasterio Ἁγίου 
Ἡλίου, vel Incola urbis sic vocatex.” Vide Nov. Thes. 
G. L. 1340. d—41. a. 

P. 41. De ζειὰ vide Lex. Voce. peregr. in Gr. Scriptt. 
obviarum cccxxxix. et Schneider. Ind. ad Rei Rusticze 
Scriptt. v. Far. 

Thetford, 1819. E. H. BARKER. 


P.S. Psellus de Lap. ap. Schleusner. Lex. in N. T. v. 
Ἴχσπις: ‘H ἴασπις φύσει κρυσταλλοειδὴς, ὀλίγου ἐπιτεινομένη τὴν 
χροιὰν, καὶ ἀρίστη μὲν ἣ πορφυροῦσα, δευτέρα δὲ ἣ * φθεγματικωτέρα, 
* παράλευκος, ἔστι δέ τις καὶ ἀεροειδὴς ἀναστέλλει. “41,656 * φλε- 
γματικωτέρα, ut patet 6 Diosc. 160. de jaspide, ‘O δὲ κρυστὰλ- 
λώδης, ἐοικὼς φλέγματι,᾽ inquit Schleusner. in nova Edit. 
quz hoc ipso anno Lipsiz prodiit. Sed 1. pro lege—ut 
patet, V. D. scribere debuerat /egendum—ut patel: 2. pro 
Diosc. 160. scr. Diosc. 5, 160.: 3. verba, ἔστι δέ τις καὶ ἀερώδης 
ἀναστέλλει, perpcram citantur, pro ἔστι δέ τις καὶ ἀερώδης, 
ἀναστέλλει δέ: 4. ipsum eodem modo ex eodem auctore hunc 
Pselli locum correxerant Editores Stephaniani Thesauri, 
quorum hec sunt verba in Ind. ad Fasc. 1. et 2. p. xxiii. 
N. :—“‘ Φλεγματικωτέρα reponendum esse pro φθεγμ.» ut ex-. 
hibetur in Schleusneri Lex., patet e Diosc. 5, 160, de ja- 
spide, ‘O δὲ κρυσταλλώδης, ἐοικὼς φλέγματι. Forte suo in 
Codice Boissonadius φλεγματικωτέρα reperiet. In Psello 
Maussaci, Tolose 1615. edito, vertitur: ‘‘ Melior ille, qui 
magis est vocalis parumper albus.” Vocalem quidem Mem- 
nonis statuam novimus, ejusque historiam in Savary’s Letters 
on Egypt, cum fructu_legimus, sed quid sit vocalis lapis 
canGeipos, ipse viderit Maussacus. 


1821. 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 





T nap occasion, some time ago, inthe course of my reading, 
to compare the accounts of the office of Questor, left us by the 
two. principal Roman historians, Livy and ‘Tacitus: when, to 
my great surprise, I found their statements to all appearance 
completely and irreconcileably at variance. 1 communicated 
this singular discrepancy to such of my acquaintance as seemed 
most conversant in these matters. Not one however could as- 
sign any satisfactory solution. As my last expedient, I here lay 
the two differing accounts before your readers ; persuaded that, 
if any explanation can be given, it may reasonably be expected 
from some one of those many eminent scholars, who are in 
the habit of communicating their lucubrations to the. public 
through the medium of the Classical Journal: 


“ Tisdem consulibus P. Dolabella censuit ¢ spectaculum gladi- 
atorum per omnes annos celebrandum, pecunia eorum, qui quz- 
sturam adipiscerentur.’ Apud majores virtutis id pramium fue- 
rat, cunctisque civium, si bonis artibus fiderent, licitum petere 
magistratus: ac ne ztas quidem distinguebatur, quin prima 
juventa consulatum ac dictaturas inirent. Sed questores, regi- 
bus etiam tum imperantibus, instituti sunt: quod lex curiata 
ostendit, ab L. Bruto repetita. _Mansitque consulibus potestas 
deligendi, donee eum quoque honorem populus mandaret: crea- 
tique primum Valerius Potitus, Aimilius Mamercus 1x11. 
anno post 'Tarquinios exactos, ud rem militarem comitarentur. 
Dein gliscentibus negotiis, duo additi qui Rome curarent. Mox 
duplicatus numerus, stipendiaria jam Italia, et accedentibus 
provinciarum vectigalibus, Post lege Sulla viginti creati sup=, 
plendo senatui, cui judicia tradiderat ; et quamquam equites | 
judicia recuperavissent, quastura tamen ex dignitate candidato- 
ruin, aut facilitate tnbuentium, gratuito concedebatur, donec 
sententia Dolabella velut venum daretur.” : 

‘Pacitus, Annal. xi, 22. 


Here Tacitus expressly asserts that two Questors were 
created “utrem MiL!1TAREM comitarentur,” some time before 
(DEIN gliscentibus negotiis) the Questores URBAN! had any 
existence. How far this statement agrees with what we are 
told by Livy, the following passage will show. 
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“ Quemadmodnm bellum minore, quam timuerant, dimica- 
tione erat perfectum, sic im urbe ex tranquillo nec opinata moles 
discordiarum inter plebem ac Patres exorta est, ccepta ab dupli- 
cando questorum numero: quam rem, ut preter duos URBANOS 
questores, duo consulibus ad ministeria BELLI presto essent, a 
consulibus relatam, quum-et Patres summa ope approbassent, 
consulibus tribuni plebis certamen intulerunt, ut pars questorum 
(nam ad id tempus patricii creati erant) ex plebe fieret.” 

Livy, lib, iv. 43. 

Before I conclude, I wish to subjoin a few observations -on 
_ part of the ahove-quoted passage from Tacitus. 

“ Apud majores,” says the historian, “ virtutis id pramium 
fuerat, cunctisque civium, si bonis artibus fiderent, licitum petere 
magistratus : ac ne #TAS quidem distinguebatur, quin PRIMA 
JOVENTA consulatum ac dictaturas inirent.” é 

What period Tacitus intended to designate’ by the words’ 
“apud majores,” I must confess myself unable to determine. 
We know, if Livy may be credited, that the first plebeian’ elected 
Consul was L. Sextius, a. c. 367. (Livy, vii. 1.) The first’ 
plebeian Dictator was C. Marcius Rutilus, a. ο. 356. (vii. 17.) 
and in A. 6. 351. the same person was appointed Censor, “ pri- 
mum de plebe.” ‘The first plebeian Prattor was Q. Publilius 
Philo, a. c. 336. (viii. 15.) And as we learn from the fore- 
going quotation from Livy, no: plebeian had’ been elected Quee- 
stor up to the year a. c. 421. 

It is evident therefore, that during the greater part of the two’ 
first centuries of the Republic mere “ virtus” and “ bone artes,” 
unsupported by rank, were not sufficient qualifications for 
holding the principal “ magistratus.” Should we assign’ any 
posterior period to the ‘ apud majores” of the historian, his’ 
assertion “ac ne etas’ quidem distinguebatur,” &c. would pre- 
sent an insuperable difficulty. For we gather from the notice 
taken of those who were elected (Consuls in particular) when 
under the legal age, that very few “ prima-juventa” obtained! 
either the consulate’ or dictatorship. “ἢν ancient times,” in- 
deed, as Dr. Adam observes, ‘there seem to have been no re- 
strictions of this kind ;” but we have found, that in those “an= 
cient times,” piebeians were not admitted’ as candidates for the’ 
chief offices of the state: and Tacitus’ assigns the eligibility of 
all ranks, and the disregard of age to the same period, whatever 
period that was:. 

ZHTHTHS. 

Richmond, Surrey, 

Feb. 1821. 
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PALIBOTHRA, AND THE GOLDEN 
FLEECE. 





In that excellent and very useful publication, Dr. Mur- 
\ray’s “ Historical Account of Discoveries and ‘Travels in Asia,” 
&&c. which appeared in the course of last year (1820), some 
observations are offered respecting the ancient city of Palibothra 
in India. Having noticed Major Rennell’s opinion, that its 
site was near Patna, Dr. Murray (Vol. 1. p. 491.) thus pro- 
ceeds :—‘‘ Amid these difficulties I shall mention a place con- 
siderably lower down the river, called Boglipoor. In the Greek 
orthography of Asiatic names the letters ὦ and p, a and ὁ, are 
used almost indiscriminately. Making these conversions, and 
softening according to the Greek euphonic system the harsh 
combination g/, Boglipoor is converted into Paliboor, which 
requires only a Greek termination to make it Palibothra. The 
position answers very exactly to that assigned to it by Ptolemy,” 
&c. It is evident that Dr. Murray cannot have seen, at the 
time of his publishing this ingenious remark, (of which, therefore, 
he is fairly entitled to all the merit) Colonel Francklin’s splendid 
work, “An Inquiry concerning the Site of ancient Palibothra, 
conjectured to lie within the limits of the modern district of 
Baughulpoor, according to researches made on the spot in. 
1811 and 1812.” Of this work the first part was published (by 
Black and Co., London, quarto,) in the year 1815; and two 
(or perhaps three) other parts have since appeared at different 
times. Of the two first parts a short notice was given in the 
Classical Journal, No. xxxiv. (for June, 1818) p. 321. 

On another subject I shall refer to Dr. Murray’s work, (Vol. 
ili. p. 29.) where he mentions the Spanish work of Don Garcia 
de Sylva, who went as ambassador to Persia. Of this, he says, 
“Jt has not, so far as 1 know, been printed, but is found in 
manuscript in the British Museum.” Of the printed Spanish 
edition 1 cannot give any account, but have reason to know 
that it is of the utmost rarity. A French translation, however, 
was published in Paris, 1667, entitled, ‘‘ Ambassade en Perse 
depuis 1617, jusqu’en 1624, traduite de ]’Espagnol, par De. 
Wicquefort.” This is not by any means uncommon. Respect- 
ing the Golden Fleece, which Jason brought from Colchis, and 
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some learned antiquaries have regarded as alluding to the traffic 
in wool—others, like Banier, as an enigma almost inexplicable, 
and Huet as a mystery capable of different interpretations, I 
must here notice the ingenious conjecture of Mr. Marsden, who 
in his “ ‘Travels of Marco Polo, &c.” p. 57. thinks that it was 
probably a cargo or specimen of “rich golden-colored raw 
silk in the hank, which might figuratively be termed a fleece,” 
&c. This conjecture powerfully supports the opinion of Dr. 
Hager, expressed many years before, in his “ Panthéon Chi- 
nois,” wherein (p. 124.) having quoted many ancient and 
modern writers, he arrives at the conclusion that “la Soie 
pouvoit donc étre cette toison. La couleur naturelle de la soie 
approche de l’or;-en voyant de la soie écrue on croit souvent 
voir des fils d’or. Si l’on donne aux épis de bled, a la cheve- 
lure blonde, l’épithéte d’or, pourquoi les poétes n’oseroient-ils 
pas appeler la soie une ftoison d’or ὁ Of Dr. Hager’s “ Pan- 
théon Chinois,” an account was given in the Classical Journal, 
No. 11. p. 177. (June, 1810.) 3 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 





To a class of readers, whose numbers already very considerable 
are daily increasing, few publications would prove more accept- 
able than such a work as should place before them the names and 
some short notices of all the books hitherto printed, that relate 
to the subject of Eastern languages and literature. ‘Towards 
the compilation of such a descriptive catalogue, great progress 
was made by that eminent Orientalist Baron Ienish, who, in the 
year 1780, published at Vienna, (as a preface to the new edi- 
tion of Meninski’s Dictionary) his “ De Fatis Linguarum Ori- 
entalium Arabica, nimirum, Persice et Turcice Commentatio,” 
forming a folio volume of i64 pages. In this be stated nearly 
all that had been done by Italians, Spaniards, French, Dutch, 
Englisb, Germans, and the more northern nations, respectmg 
the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish languages. But since the 
publication of this volume, indeed within the last twenty years, 
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although: many valuable works have appeared on the Continent 
of Europe, as well as in London, yet the indefatigable zeal of 
eur fellow-countrymen in India, avd particularly at Calcutta, 
have placed England as a nation above ail competitors in the 
diffusion of Oriental literature by typographic means. Many, 
however, of the works that have issued from the Calcutta press, 
are almost as rare and as expensive in Europe, as Eastern manu- 
scripts. It was, some years ago, my intention to procure a 
perfect list of them, if possible, and by adding their titles to 
what Lenish has given, and such as I could collect from France, 
Germany, and other parts of Europe, to compile a descriptive 
catalogue of the nature above mentioned. But the difficulty of 
procuring books from foreign countries during the late war, and 
other circumstances, induced me to abandon the design, which, 
I trust, some other person may with better success adopt. It 
Was not my plan to restrict the catalogue, like Baron [enish, to 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish ; I should have comprehended the 
the Hindustani, and those other Asiatic languages of which so 
many Grammars and Dictionaries have been published; and 
different works printed in the Sanscrit, Malayan, Chinese, &c. 
That there are αἵ this moment in England several persons emi- 
nently qualified for such an undertaking as is here proposed, [ 
am perfectly convinced ; and I know that there is one in France, 
to whom the task would be, comparatively, easy ; from his inti- 
mate acquaintance with every branch of Oriental literature, and 
his possession of a private collection, formed at considerable 
expense and many years of laborious research, containing (as 
I was assured when lately in Paris) every printed work relating 
to the languages and literature of Asia. The gentleman to 
whom 1 allude is Monsieur Langlés, whose own publications 
are not less voluminous than valuable. 
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DE ORIGINE AC VI VERBORUM, 


UT VOCANT, DEPONENTIUM ET MEDIORUM GREECE 
LINGUZE, PR/SERTIM LATINA. 


Pars IT. 


8. 12. Ap hanc reciprocationis notionem complura deponentia re- 
vocat Prrizoniyus, qui eorum quoque naturam illustrare conatus 
est. Lege clarissimi viri annotationes ad SancTit Mrivervam L. 
111. 6. 2. et 3. ubi hee aliaque deponentia ita interpretatur. Versare 
est versare sein aliquo loco; ita CicERo dicit: herere homo, yer- 
sarl, rubere 1. e. uti C1c. alio loco dicit, versare se huc illuc. Re- 
wertz est iterum se vertere ; adversari alicui seu aliquem est versare 
se ad sive contra aliquem; gradior est me grudio, quod idem 
obtinet in compositis regredior, congredior, aliisque. Proficiscor 
est pro seu porro me facisco seu facesso; facisco enim cedo, eo 
significat; quo etiam modo ex pro seu porro facto ortum traxit 
proficio. Itaet Greci ex πορεύω transfero alium derivant πορεύο- 
μαι me transfero seu proficiscor. Porro potior est se potem seu 
compotem facere, quod comprobat activum potio apud PLAUTUM: 
Eum pater potivit servitutis i. e. compotem fecit. Vesct est se alere, 


quod ex A. Genii L. 1x, 4. patet: Eos vesci avium et ferarum ve- 


natibus. Utz est usum sibt parare, seu juvari re aliqua seu Sfrui. 
Que omnia, loco quem diximus, fusius ostendit insignis hic Gramma- 
ticus. Verum dum sola hac reciprocationis ratione deponentium 
Naturam contineri vult, fines sibi nimis angustos censtituit, atque 
expositionem, quod pace tanti viri dixerim, imperfectam et mutilam 
protulit, multis difficultatibus implicitam, quibus eam expedire nullis 
interpretamentis poterit. 

§. 13. lis vero difficultatibus nostra ratio, que amplior et uberior 
est, non adeo conflictabitur, idque eo minus, cum qui verborum sig- 
nificatus, quzve genera verborum hac in causa spectanda sint, ani- 
mum adverteris ; cumque dein memineris eos, qui voces primi insti- 
tuerunt, obscuris plurimum ductos esse notionibus, earumque non 
paucas nos latere; cumque demum in hominum sermone immotam 
omnino et equalem per omnia normam non exspectaveris. 

Ac primo quidem significatus verborum is spectandus est, qui pri- 
mus et primigenius dicitur; a quo sepissime recessisse vocabula, 
aliumque sensim magis minusve affinem induisse, quis est qui ignoret? 
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Sic e. gr. operari primitus erat, teste ΝΌΝΙΟ 12, 12, religiose et-cum 
summa veneratione sacrificiis litare vel convivart, laudatque Nonius 
inter alia hoc Lucrii1: Operata aliquo celebri cum equalibus fano; 
et illud Vireini: Letis operatus in herbis. Quo in significatu id 
verbum cur, pariter ac venerari et vereri, deponente forma prolatum 
sit, facile est intelligere. Postea vero, mutata sensim significatione, 
dictum est operari studiis liberalibus. Tac. Cadendis materiis. Ip, 
Kt demum apud sequioris zvi scriptores cum accusandi casu, ut 
apud Borruium de Consol, operatus bella. Ubi tandem quod pas- 
sivi scu deponentis verbo inerat, penitus evanuit. Huc et referri po- 
test vesci, de quo supra, itemque tueor, gratulor, grator, et alia. 
“ Tuevr, (ingnit Grsnerus in Thes. sub hac voce) primum videre 
est (addo videre acrius, avidius, unde deponens natura patet), unde et 
intueor, contueor, etc. Deinde etiam curare, servare, defendere; quod 
diligentcr videre ct respicere solemus, qua curare volumus;” adducit- 
que hec Varronis: ‘ Tueri duo significat, unum abaspectu... . 
alterum a curando ac tutela, ut cum dicimus bellum tucor .... Sed 
tamen hoc ipsum ab eadem profectum est origine, quod quem volu- 
mus domum curare, dicimus, tu domi videbis.”  Primzva notio est 
in hoc Virer1i1: Expleri mentem nequit, ardescitque tuendo. Ex 
hoc deflexum verbum ¢ufor, quod frequentativum est, alteram modo 
significationem obtinuit, diligenter tueor scu defendo : quod cum de- 
Tivatum est verbum, nostre doctrine obesse Nequit, ut paulo post 
ostendetur. Gratulari est proprie (quod mihi et Jo. CLERico, re- 
pugnantibus Gronovio ac Pzrizonio ad Sancr. Min. probatur) 
letari fortuna et felicitate alterius aut nostra ipsoruin, idque verbis 
vel apud alterum vel apud nosmet testari. Quare Cicero scribit: 
tbi gratulor latorque tua dignitate; et tibi mihique gratulor. Hine 
etlam cur dative jungitur et ablativo, perspicuum est. Post vero in 
ablativi locum subin transiit accusativus. Quum vero antiqui dixe- 
‘Tunt, ut Nonius refert, gratulari diis pro gratias agere dis; id ca 
ratione conveniens est illi quam dedimus significationi, quod qui lato 
animo deorum munera recolit, eamque lztitiam verbis enunciat, 
diis gratias agere merito dicatur. Eadem est ratio vocis cognate 
gratart. Argutari Nowto est loquaciter prologui. Porro spatiari 
οἱ erspatiart est animi oblectandi et temporis fallendi gratia egredi. 
Ita negligens esse ceepit, ut... .resideret, deinde spatiaretur, Cic. 
Hinc liquet, quare hc verba deponentium exitu formata sint. Alia 
attulimus ὃ. 7. 

§. 14. Adscribamus et his quedam verba, que primo intuitu ex- 
positioni nostra obesse videntur, at vero non labefactant eam, modo 
acrius propriam et priscam eorum vim indagaveris. Metiri primitus 
fuisse are aut transmeare testatur Nontus, affertque hee Luciii1: 
vir mare metitur magnum. Lucrari est lucrum facere. Lucrum 
vero differt a quastu: quastus est ratio querendi pecuniam, et id 
quod quasitum est; lucrum vero id quod etiam non querenui obtin- 
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git. Patet hoc ex hisce: Emtori lucrum addere. Circ. Quidquid 
praeter spem eveniet, omne id deputabo in lucro. Ter. Furari est oc- 
culte tollere, clam surripere. Forsitan hee duo furari, lucrari, item 
premiari exponcre licet Grecorum mediorum exemplo: lucrum, 
premium, furtum sibi capere. Conf. §. 10. Porro fateri est rei, ut 
dixit Donatus, et ut SERVIUs, coactorum est et culpabilium. Ja- 
sidiari est propric esse seu sedere in insidiis, ut insidiari apris, hosti- 
bus. Predari est vi fuctoque impetu et tumultu auferre. Populart 
est primum populo seu erercitu inducto vastare igni, ferro, impetu 
magno regiones; postin universum, perdere, destruere. Ex hac pri- 
mexva horum aliorumque verborum significauone deponentem seu 
passivam ipsorum indolem inteliigere quodam modo possis. De 
quibusdam aliis verbis deinceps erit dicendi locus. 

§. 15. A primevo quoque significatu complura deponentia deflex- 
erunt, quum ex intransitivis scu neutralibus abierunt in transitiva seu 
activa verba. Qua mutatio ea de causa hic diligenter attendenda ᾿ 
est, quod dum intransitiva manent, passivi quidquam participare, 
eoque furmam deponentium induere potuisse, facilius apparet; quum 
vero ea nunc transitivorum more construuntur, sepe nihil amplius 
passivi aut reciproci in iis deprehendere licet. Exemplo sint moror, 
molior, dominor, nitor, consequor, cunctor, experior, dignor, testor, 
mentivr. Singula illustremus. Moror, quod ex mente PERIZONII 
dictum est pro moro me, primo significabat moram agere seu munere, 
ut morari sub dio, morari cum aliquo; atque hoc sensu intransiti- 
vum est. Tum ceptumest dici magis transitive, non moror seu nihil 
moror i, e. non curo, non desidero, ut nil moror officium, quod me 
gravat. Hor. Dein longius abiit, dum universim pro detinere, retar- 
dure acceptum est, et cum accusativo, plane ut transitivum. Ita: 
convivas moror. Ter. Iter alicujus morari. Ovip. Molzrz primi- 
tus intransitivum erat, significans stare, situm esse alicubi. Ita CICERO 
dicit: Naves suv in loco moliebantur. Dein transitive cum accu- 
sativo usurpatum est pro movere, incipere, inprimis magno conatu 
vel corporis vel ingenii ad aliquid agendum mover?, ut moliri insi- 
dias, bellum, moliri iter, necem civium et cet. Dominart primo 
neutrali positione est dominum esse, superbe se efferre. Consilium 
dominatur in corpore. Lucrer. Incensa dominantur in urbe. ViRG. 
Libido dominatur. Cic. Dein active magis prolatum est cum dati- 
Vo, ut victis dominari. Vine. aut cum geniuvo apud posteriores, ut 
vestri dominaatur. Min. Fevix. Nutz proprie est fulcirz seu fulcire 
Se,incumbere: radicibus suis mtuntur arbores. Cic. hasta niti. VIRG. 
niti virtute. Dein nita in altum, ad sidera, in vetitum, ni¢i pro 
aliquo, ubi conari, laborare, ut ascendamus, aut consequamur desig- 
hat, estque magis activum. Consequi est primo cominus sequi, ut 
equites nostri conseyuuntur. Czs. ‘Tum ad alia refertur, ut conse- 
qui verbis, ingenio, facultate. Dein, sensu magis activo, est sequi 
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dum attingas*aliquem aut aliquid, ut pedibus consequi aliquem. 
Ovrp. famam, gloriam, fructum etc. consequi. Idem dicendum de 
cognatis verhis assequz, insequi, assectart aliisque. Cwunctari, seu ut 
quidam scribere malunt, contari est proprie morart, hesitare, ut metu 
cunctari. Vine. Quum hesitaret, quum cunctaretur. Cic. Tum 
transitive acceptum est, ut cunctantur consiliam. Srarius. i. e. 
retardant. Deinde dictum est pro explorare aut interrogare : quum 
ex eo de me contaretur. Circ. Idque dum valet, contart mavult 
scribere GesNERUS in thesauro, additque cognatas esse significati- 
ones: nam ideo moras nectunt homines, ut interim explorent, quid 
agendum sit; et hoc ipsum dum agunt, dum querunt quid expediat, 
morantur. Compositum percontari solam sibi transitivam explorandi 
et interrogandi significationem vindicavit. Eaperzriest pati, sentire, 
ut: vos et Cyclopea saxa experti. Virc. tum ftentare; nequid in- 
expertum relinquam. Ip. deinceps scire. Hac apud Nonium de 
hac voce leguntur. Pari modo periclitari est primo in periculo ver- 
sari, ut periclitor siti; dein transitive periculum facere, tentare, ut 
periclitari vires ingenii. Dignari. Prisci dixerunt omisso pronomine 
digno: quod cum fieret reciprocum digno me, migravit, sicut com- 
plura (§. 10.) in deponens verbum dignor, vel adjecto pronomine, 
tali me dignor honore. Vine. vel suppresso, non ego ambire tribus 
....dignor. Hor. Deinde deposita vi reciproca transitivam sumsit ¢ 
virtutem honore dignari. Cic. atque etiam passivam recepit: qui 
hoc nomine dignantur. Cre. i.e. dignihabentur. Solam vim transi- 
tivam compositum dedignari obtinuit, solam intransitivam indignari 
i. δ. indignum se putare aliqua calamitate, contumelia etc. atque ob 
2d irasci. Eandem, atque dignari, interpretationem admittunt gra- 
vari et moderari. Gravo enim est onero, molesto: fortunam alicujus 
gravare dicit Ovipius. Gravor autem sensu reciproco est me mo- 
lesto, mihi molestum est, graviter fero: neque gravabor dicere. Cic. 
Dein jungi ceeptus est accusativus: qua siquis gravabitur. Quint. 
gravari dominum. Prin. Ita etiam primitus dictum est modero : voci 
moderabo mes, PLAur. tum reciproce moderari: moderari ex sua 
libidine. Ip. aut addito pronomine: se moderari immodestis moribus. 
Ip. Dein transitive cum dativo aut accusativo usurpatum est: 
moderari fortune su. Liv. moderari-cantus, religionem, maria. C1c. 
Testari est primo testem agere, esse (quo sensu ad deponentia 8. 9, 
adducta referri possit) construiturque tum intransitive: sua cede 
téstari voluit se maluisse. Crc. tum transitive: testata est gaudia 
cantu. Ovip. Postea sumtum est pro invocare testem: me testatus 
est. Circ. testor omnes deos. Ip. Demum pro palam denuntiare, ut vo- 
luntatem suam testati. Mentiri est falsum dicere, seu imprudenter 
id fiat, qui vocabuli intellectus deponentium naturam refert, seu 
cotsulto. Dein translata notione dictum est pro Angere, sive simu- 
lare: mentiri amorem. Ovip. dolorem capitis. 1p. mentiri se esse 
aliquem. 
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§. 16. Hee que protulimus exempla sufficiant, quibus palam fiat, 
ccomplura esse deponentia, qua a nativa significatione sensim degene- 
raverints; complura item, que vi intransitiva omissa aut etiam re- 
tenta, alteram transitivam induerint. Hane doctrinam qui neutra- 
lium et activorum verborum exemplis illustratam legere volet, adeat 
Vossium de Arte Gram. L. ν. c. iv. Nos preter hac observamus, 
quedam verba, in o simul et in or, desinentia, hance terminationem 
habere, ubi absolute sine casu accusandi enunciantur; illam, ubi 
cum hoc casu. Exemplo est pacifico et pacificor, de quo ὃ. 11. 
dictum: cui adde villico οἱ villicor : villicabat possessionem maxi- 
mam. ApuLetus. Longe ab urbe villicari. Apud Nonium. 

§. 17. Secundo spectanda sunt ez verborum species, que prime 
et simplices sunt, non que derivate sunt ex iisaut composite. Sape 
enim fit, ut quidquid passivi et reciproci seu deponentis primevis 
vocabulis inest, id prognata ex iis penitus amiserint, quamvis depo- 
nentem declinandi formam semper retineant. Ita orzr7 deponentium 
forma jure pronunciari potuisse patet; quod vero ex eo compositum 
est verbum adorior activam omnino vim habet, formam tamen depo- 
nentem non mutat, diciturque adoriri hostem, nefas etc. Eodem 
modo activa sunt sub forma deponentium aggredi hostem, facinus, 
opus magnum ; allogut aliquem ; persequi hostem ; amolirz ; demoe 
ivi meenia, tecta; sectari, consectari res magnas; qua verba ex 
gradior, loquor, sequor ct molior, deponente forma merito, ut ostendi- 
mus, prolatis deducta sunt. Ita ex metior prognatum est mefor, ut 
metari agrum, castra, et composita ex eodem sunt dzmetior, emetior ; 
item ex reminiscor natum est comminiscor, ut comminisci falsa i.e. 
excogitare. Eadem ratione ab deponente significatu simplicis abiere 
composita, que sequuntur: imprecari poenas. Pirin. deprecari ab se 
calamitatem. Cic. adversari alicui seu aliquem, ut adversari ambiti- 
onem scriptoris. Tac. detestari, obtestart, ementiri, eblandiri, imper- 
tiri, dispertiri seu dispartiri, aliaque complura, que ab aliis simpli- 
cibis, ut hee a precor, versor, testor, mentior, blundior, partior 
profecta sunt. De tutor, percontor, dedignor aliisque supra dixi- 
mus. 

§. 18. Quum vero hoc pactoseparavimus primevam vocabulorum 
significationem a secundaria, et verba simplicia a derivatis compo- 
sitisque; patet non obesse nostra expositioni, si quae secundi ordinis 
deponentia eandem respuant. Etenim quid spectarint primi sermo- 
nis auctores, quamque vim et affectionem deponente forma verborum, 
a-primis, ut ita dicam, sermonis incunabulis, designare voluerint, id 
tantummodo queritur. Attamen et hoc sxpius nos latet, tum quia, 
ut fit, sensim obliteratus est intellectus ille primigenius verborum, ita 
ut veteribus Grammaticis, nedum nobis, ignotus sit; tum quia ex 
simplicibus verbis nonnulla interierunt, eorumque derivata usum sibi 
sola vendicarunt, interdum ita mutata et detorta, ut unde et qui de- 
rivata sint, divinari vanum esse videatur. Quid enim sibi vult ver- 
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bum liceri, licitari? Varia tentant Grammatici. Alii vim primi- 
geniam ex quodam Ennir loco repetunt, ubi pugnare, certare valet ; 
alii hoc, alii illo modo, a verbo licet deducere malunt. Fateri nescire 
satius esset, coque magis quod et aliqua nescire, inter Grammatici 
virtutes a QuintiL1ano habetur. Porro ex quo verbo simplici na- 
tum dicas adipiscor, cpperior, id est exspecto, polliceor, aliaque? 
Primum quidem ex apiscor, quod prisci usurpabant, deflectunt, 
hocque ex verbo apio ductum esse contendunt. Verum quo nixi 
fundamento? ubi hoc apio reperitur? quam habet vim? Alterum 
ex perio seu periur dechinatum esse volunt, hocque ortum traxisse 
ex Graco πειράω ; sed non omnibus probant. Quare alii, ut PERI- 
zontus ad SANCTIUM, idem esse censent, quod operzor seu tegor, 
scribiqne velunt p non geminato, Deinde quid polliceor? forte a 
liceor : hoc unde? non constare vidimus. Unde item ordior, ex- 
ordior, et infitior? Primum forte ex vocabulo ordinis, forte ex alio 
guodam. Alterum Frsrus derivare videtur ex non fatert seu tnfi- 
teri; GESNER. in Thes. mavult tnficias primo dictum esse, ex eoque 
ortum esse inficiari.) Qua denique ratione ortum ostendas potior ex 
potem me facio? proficiscur ex pro seu porro me fucesco? Demus hanc 
quam ex PERIzonto supra attulimus, derivationem esse veram, per- 
plexa certe est et dubia. Recte igitur Varro L. iv. de LL. “ Ne- 
que omnis (inquit) impositio verborum exstat quod vetustas quaedam 
delevit; nec que exstat, sine mendo omnis imposita est; nec qu recte 
est imposita, certa manet: multa enim verba literis commutatis sunt 
interpolata, neque omnis origo est nostra lingua ex vernaculis.” Si 
igitur nuilum est dukium, quin primeva verborum facies, eorumque 
primus intellectus swpissime mutaverit; non est, quod hesitemus, si 
quando deponentis verbi originem et causam aut augurari modo liceat, 
aut omnino in medio eam necesse sit relinquere. 

§. 19. Preterea tertiv, qui primi vocabula linguarum instituerunt, 
eisque certam declinandi rationem attribuerunt, illi quidem sensu 
quodam et quibusdam notionibus ducti, similitudines verborum ex 
simili, quam referunt, mutatione et affectione zstimarunt, aque simi- 
libus verbis eandem dederunt formam conjugationis. Verum he 
notiones, quibus ducebantur, obscura plerumque erant, neque con- 
Stantes, presertim in eo de quo agimus yerborum genere. Difficile 
enim cognitu est, neque certis finibus conclusum medium illud, quod 
inter agere est et pati, quodque ex utroque admisium aliquid habet, 
eoque facile alterum, inprimis quod passivi inest mutatiorfi, que 
verbo denotetur, latere potuit. Hoc verbis dormare, jacere, torpere 
aliisque, qua deponentem naturam, non formam, imitantur, conti- 
gisse videtur. Quare nee miram est, si de hoc magis quam de alio 
vocum gencre verum est, quod ex VARRONE attulimus: “ Nec, que 
exstat, (verborum impositio) sine mendo omnis imposita est.” Deide 
quod veiba que mutuam actionem indicant (vide § 11.) spectat, vera 
est animadversio Kiisrzni: verba media μάχεσθαι (preliari) habere 
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notionem bilateralem (ut sic loquiliceat) at activa πολεμεῖν (pugnare ) 
unilateralem tauntum. Hc ad unum tantum certantem respiciunt; 
illa utriusque partis pugnam designant. Licuit autem nunc utram- 
que partem per verbum medium (seu deponens in lat.) nunc alteram 
tantum per activum enuntiare. Porro eodem auctore λοιδορεῖσθαι 
(convitiari) aliaque proprie quidem mutuum quid significant ; 
sape tamen ab hac vi primeva recedunt, ut altert conviciart, Faliche- 
niari et cet. Conf. §. 13. 

8. 20. Quid? quod mutato agendi vivendique gencre, verba qui- 
dem eorumque forma manent, intellectus vero ipsis alius paulo, atque 
ante, tribuitur. Is igitur alio vite genere passivi quid et deponen- 
tis admistum habere, alio nil nisi activum sonare potest. ‘ Multa 
verba,” inquit VARRo, loco quem diximus, “aliud nunc ostendunt, 
aliud ante significabant.” Quod hoc minus mirum est, si memincris. 
inculta et rudi hominum vita formatas esse voces. Sic philosophari 
priscis Romanis re militari, ac rustica et domestica intentis otiosa et 
ners loquacitas visa est, indeyue deponentem formam induisse vide- 
tur. Id ipsum vero a Grecis, quibus activa magis ea disciplina visa 
est, forma activa φιλοσοφεῖν pronunciatum fuit. De Rhetorum 
disciplina eandem habuere prisci Romani opinionem. ‘* Renunci- 
atum est nobis (dicunt Censores in edicto de coércendis rhetoribus 
Latinis apud A. Getiium L. xv. c. xi.) ibi (in ludo rhetorum) 
homines adulescentulos dies totos desidere.” Hine forsan deponens 
forma vocum rhetoricart, concionar?, argumentart, ratiocinart, ortum: 
habuerit. Similiter, pro prisca agendi ratione, hee piscari, venarz, 
aucupari, magis remissa et otiosa negotia fuerunt, vimque ideo et for- 
mam deponentem minus respuere videntur. Prisco enim more hec 
sedendo magis peragebantur arundine hamata, expanso rete, et virga 
viscata. Decurrit piscis ad hamum. Hor. Ponere retia cervis. 
VirG. Retia vitat avis. Ovip. Aucupartapud VARRONEM est aves 
eapere. Postea hoc verbum sepissime, uti et venarz, per trauslationem 
acceptum est pro querere artificio et svlertia, ut aucupari gratiam, 
famam, utilitatem, venari laudem, suffragia. 

§. 21. Quaedam fortasse verba non tam pro sua significandi vi, 
quam ad exemplum aliorum, deponentem speciem sortita sunt. In 
horum numerum reponere possis medicart, mederi, fabricart, ludifi- 
cari, modulari, nundinari, mercart et negoftari, que analogiam eorum, 
quz 8. 9. retulimus, secuta videntur. Nundinari, mercari, primitus 
erant nundinas, mercaturam seu mercatorem agere ; dein emere, ven 
dere. Pariter negotiart proprie est negutiatorem agere, dein genera~ 
tim emere ; nisi ex ne seu nec et ofiart conflatum esse malis. Pari 
modo cum ex neutrali verbo pahbulari i. e. pasct (quo sensu est apud 
CoLUMELLAM: placide ac lente (capella) pabuletur) factum esset 
transitivum, ut pabulari oleas fimo. Ip. pabulatum mittere exercitum. 
Cxsar. ad ejus exemplum efformata deinceps videntur alia transitiva 
sub deponente specie, ut lignari, frumentart, aquari i.e. ire ad ligna, 
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frumentum, aquam ferenda., Hisce et concionara, argumentari, ration 
cinari, itemque venari, piscart, aucupari adscribat} cul superior ratio: 
(§. 20.) non placuerit. Nobis enim quid in tanta querundam ver- 
borum obscuritate et antiquitate reliquum est, nisi varias interpre- 
tandi rationes quasi conjecturando referre, ex quis utra vera sit, dee, 
finire liquido non licet. 

§. 22. Denique quarto linguarum omnium vicissitudo, fluxaque et 
varia conditio perpendenda est. ‘* Multa renascentur,” inquit Hor. 
“que jam cecidere, cadentque....sivolet usus, quem penes arbitrium 
est et jus et norma loquendi.” Hwuic sermonis humani fato adscriben- 
dum est, prisca Latine lingue ztate multa verba modo deponentium, 
modo activorum forma prolata esse, eorumque deinceps plura solam 
deponentem, pauciora utramque formam retinuisse. Satis multa verba, 
quorum positio ita variavit, prodiderunt nobis Diomepgs, Priscta- 
nus, Nonrus Marcenuius et A. GELLIus. Nonnulla excerpere 
lubet. Utraque forma et antiquitus et postea usu venit in hisce : 
amplector et amplecto, adulor et adulo, auguror ct auguro, elucubror 
et elucubro, fabricor et fabrico, feneror et fanero, impertior et 
ampertia, frustror et frustro, immo non modo frustrare aliquem,, 
sed, etiam frustrari ab aliquo et frustrart aliquem dicitur, Plura, 
sunt, quibus olim forma utraque data fuit, postea vero depo-. 
nens sola fere propria mansit. Hujus generis sunt assentzo et assen- 
tior, aucupo et aucupor, consolo et consolor, comito et comitor, imito 
etzmetor, jaculo et jaculor, ewsecro et exsecror, ludijico et ludificor, 
medica et medicor, mutuo et mutuor, miro et miror, nutrico-et nutr 1607", 
minito et minitor, nundino et nundinor, populo et populor, predo et, 
predor, proficisca et. proficiscor, testo et testor, scruto et scrutor,, 
Ssciscito et sciscitor, aliaque, que ex auctorum locis comprobata 
legesis apud Grammaticos quos laudavimus, itemque apud Vossium 
de arte Gram. 

Animadyertere-autem,juvat primo, quibusdam ex hisce verbis panlo, 
alium in forma activa atque in deponente sensum a plurimis Gram- 
maticorum non sine causa assignari, Ita feneror illis est foenus soba 
sumere, at fanero fanus abbas te dare; etsi hec idem valere contendit 
SaLmasius aliique. Idem interesse inter mutuo et mutuor sentiunt 
Laur. Vatua etGocLenius in Observ. Ling. Lat. De verbo pigneror 
supra diximus. Deinde advertas ex hac ‘verborum serie apparere,, - 
quamp!urimadeponentia, quibus aut parum aut nihil omnino passivi, 
et. deponentis inesse, a nobis quidem hac atate, deprehenditur, queque 
eapropter placitis. nostris refragari possint, olim in forma induenda, 
fluctuasse, nunc activa assumta, nunc deponente: tandemque con- 
suetudinem, cecam quandoque rerum humanarum dominam, hane 
preetulisse et confirmavisse. Eadem consuetudo: loquendi verbis) 
quibusdam, qua juxta nostram expositionem deponentia esse: et de- 
beant et antiquitus fuerint, eam formam  abrogavit: ita oscator 
Puaurcs dicit, post invaluit osczlos : 

8.99, Quin etiam, quod sermonis inconstantiam arguat, imo nostram 
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exponendi rationem stabiliat, nonnulla verba, que. ceteroquin semper 
activam specicm habent, deponentium ritu quandoque legimus usur- 
pata. Ita legimus: pictis bellantur Amazones armis. VIRGILIUS: 
crudeliusetiam punituses,Cic. graviore mulctatus est pena. SUETON.., 
me opipare muneratus est. Cic. vis exagitata foras erumpitur. Lu- 
crer. pro. bellant, punivisti, mulctavit, muneravit, erumpit... Hc 
quoniam his in locis vehementius aliquid et incitatius notant, ad 
deponentium indolem accedunt, eaque forte de causa formam illo- 
rum mutuata sunt. Id ipsum de verbo copulari 8. 11. observavimus. 
Plura ejus rei exempla dabit Nonivs et Vosstus L. v. c. 5. operis 
citatl. 

§. 24. Denique ad confirmandam nostram interpretation-m et hoc 
addamus: ista communione et confusione activi et passiviin verbis 
deponentibus factum videri, ut quedam deponentia non activo solum, 
sed swpe etiam passivo sensu usurpata sint. Bene multa exempla 
suppeditat A. Grxuius L. xv. c. 13, et Vosstus libro quem sepe 
diximus, aliique. Ne adulari nos sinamus. Cre. Nihil assequi po- . 
terit. Ip. Quidquid ulcisci nequitur. Satz. Supellex que non 
utitur. Apud A, GELL. utor te οἵ utor abs te, hortor et hortor abs 
te. Apud runD., Venor passivo sensu ex Ennuy Nemeza Nownrus 
adduxit: ‘* Teneor consepta, atque undique venor.” Plura sunt, quo- 
rum participia perfecti temporis passive leguntur: a me auxiliatus 
est. Luciiius apud Prisc. confessa res. C1c. bella matribus detestata. 
Hor. partitis copiis. Cas. Alia pete ex Vossir I. cit. cap. xi. 

§. 25. Forte rectius et commodius cuipiam videatur, ex Greco 
sermone, ex quo adeo multa Latinorum verba, manarunt, repetere 
originem deponentium linguz Latine. Verum unde fluserunt Grace: 
Jingu deponentia? Dein ut vel hoc omittamus, qui poterit ostendi 
Latinorum omnia deponentia, ab antiquissimis Latii scriptoribus 
vulgo usurpata, ad Greci sermonis normam efficta esse, cum ea 
Latinis swpe deponentia sint, qua Grecis activa, ut venari Grece 
θηρεύειν, furart Grece κλέπτειν, aliaque quamplurima; cumque 
Latina verborum formanrdorum ratio, a Greca tantopere discrepet ? 
Neque enim conjugationem, quam dicunt mediam, sermo Latinus 
noscit, caretque duali numero, aoristis, alteroque futuro ac non- 
nullis participiis. Quare verius esse existimo, quod scribit in: 
eadem atque nos disquisitione occupatus Prrizonius: “Nulla in re. 
magis, quam in-verborum conjugationibus, recesserunt a Grecis 
Latini, ut adeo neque inde multum.elici;queat.” Rectius itaque et. 
zquius profecto est, ex communi fonte, naturali humanz mentis sa- 
gacitate, mutationum et actionum suarum indolem sentiendi, eamque 
propria declinandispecie  insigniendi, deponentium apud Latinos 
Grecosque originem derivare. Werum tamen ubi vocem ipsam ex 
Greco manasse manifestum est, nihil prohibet etiam formam vocis de- 
ponentem inde fluxisse, uti ex. g. machinor ex μηχανάομαι, sicut ex 
μηχανὴ machina ; et proamiatur apud PLN. ex προοιμιάξεται. 
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§. 26. Praterea sermo Latinorum poéticus, utin multis aliis, ita et 
im verbis mediis formandis, Grecorum vestigia interdum secutus est." 
Cum enim Greci dicerent media forma ἐνδύομαι Owpaka, ct ἀποδύεσθαι 
τὸ γήρας aliaque, ad eandem normam dixerunt poéte Latini: galeam in- 





* Grecorum imitationi etiam tribuendum esse usum infinitivi, quem 
vulgo historicum appellant, existimo. Cum enim vim Greci aoristi, quo 
aliquid perseverans ct adhuc durans, quodque factum est et fit et fieri 
necdum desiit, notatur, Latinorum lingua nullo finito tempore assequi pos- 
set; cumque in narrando tam frequens hujus tempuris usus esset; subiit 
mentem, forte historici cujusdam, ejus loco nodum 5. tempus infinitum 
non inepte usurpari posse. Etenim et infinitivus Latinorum tempore inde- 
finitus est, valetque presens aliquod et paullo preteritum, neque adhuc 
desinens. Ita Sati. c. 36. belli Jug. scribit: “ At contra Jugurtha tre- 
kere omnia, et alias, deinde alias more caussas facere, polliceri deditionem, 
ac deinde metum simudare, instanti cedere, et paullo post... . instare; ita 
. +.» Consul: m ludificare.” Item Cre. Vern. II. c. 77. Clamare omnes ex 
conventu....ego instare ut mihi responderet.” Et Virc. L. 2. Eneid. 
“ Ex illo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri spes Danaum.” Aliaque ejus 
generis sexcenta apud priscos, in primis Lrvium, Satiustium aliosque 
historiz scriptures reperiuntur. 

Quo vero manifestius appareat istam indefiniti temporis moram hac lo- 
quendi ratione designari, adducamus quedam exempla, ubi quz semec 
modo fiunt, finito tempore, que fieri pergunt, infinito enuntiari animad- 
vertas. “Ille....ruri agere vitam, semper parce ac duriter se halere: 
uxorem durit” et cet. Ter. Adelph. Act.1.Sc. 1. “Consul... Senatum 
de foedere consulebat, et tamen interim exercitul supplementum scrihere ; 
ab sociis et nomine Latino auxilia arcessere: denique omnibus modis 
festinare.” Sari. b. Jug. 89. ““ Vallo atque fossa meenia circwmdut, tur- 
res exstruit, easque presidiis firmat : preterea dies noctes aut per vim aut 
dolis tentare, defensoribus mcenium proeemia modo, modo formidinem osten- 
tare, suos hortando ad virtutem erigere: prorsus intentus cuncta parare.” 
Ib. c. 23. Consule item c. 67 et 70, ib. 

Vulgo autumant intelligendum hisce in locis esse cepit, ceperunt : quod 
tamen supplementum, etsi QurnTIL. ac Priscrant autoritate nixum, Cor- 
tio ad Sar. Cat. c. 6. non probatur, neque satis conveniens esse ex iis 
que diximus, patet. Potius, si quis omnino quid adminicult subjicere 
infinitivo velit, intelligatur pergit, pergunt, seu non cessat, aut cepit neque 
desiit. Aliorum bujus locutionis expositiones referre et refutare piget, ut 
Cl. Merners, qui in opere, quod laudavimus, p. 213. animorum motui, ad 
exactam modi et temporis rationem non attendenti, hunc infinitivi usum 
adscribit; aut Cl. Nrcras ad Hernece. fund. Stili J. 2, 57. qui reliquias 
antiquissime consuetudinis, qua, infantium more, infinitivus esse solet 
pro omnibus modis temporibus numerisque, in eo deprehendit; aut Cl. 
ScHELLeEnr, quiin Preceptis Stilt bene Latini p. 1. c. 8. Sect. 5. hance for- 
mam ex wegligentia ant festinatione dicentis, ac postea scribentis ortum 
traxisse opinatur, dein pro pulchra haberi ceepisse, atque ob variationem 
tam crebro fuisse usurpatam. Multo major pars eam enallugen vocitando 
rem conficit; nempe, quod sepius evenit, vocabulo rem signasse, certo- 
qne genere comprehendisse satis habemus, circa naturam ejus ortum 
usumyve nibil aut parum soliciti. 
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duitur. Wire. i.c. induit sibt galeam; pudorem castum exuta. 
Srirus, i.e. gue ἰδὲ exuerat. Eodem modo a poétis et hac profe- 
runtur: formam assimulata Camerte. Vine. i. 6. que sabi assemula- 
verat ; lacrimis oculos suffusa nitentes. Ip. i. 6. gue sabz oculos suf- 
fuderat ; expleri mentem nequit. Ip. ferrum cingitur. Ip. purgor bi- 
lem. Hor. Quedam et insulutam orationem ab auctoribus argentee 
wtatis inducta sunt: totum braccati corpus... . etiam ora vestiti. 
Me tA, i. 6. sibi vestiunt ora. Qblitus faciem cruore. Tac. Lana 
collum circumvolutus. A. GeLt. Hee aliaque ut Grecorum verba 
media interpretari malim, quam cum Sawncrio allisque inducere sup- 
pressam prepositionem secundum, male adscititiam. PRISCIANUS 
hasce phrases adducens dicit, figurate accusativo conjungi, cum 
videantur agere ipsi, ad quos passivum refertur verbum, Ex 
quibus patet, eum vim istam, quam mediis et deponentibus 
inesse docuimus, non omnino ignoravisse. Dicit enim, ipsos agere 
ad quos passivum verbum refertur, i. e. ipsos agere, qui et pati- 
untur; et paulo superius dixerat de verbis obliviscor et misereor: 
“‘ passivam vim intrinsecus i. e. non alio agente videntur habere.” 
Quid his verbis aliud sibi vult antiquissimus hic Grammaticus, quam 
quod nos § 10 et §. 5. explicatius et uberius docuimus? Liquet 
igitur primo non adeo paradoxa esse que dicta sunt, ut nulli umqnam 
tale quid in mentem venerit: dein hunc ipsum Grammaticum in ex- 
ponendis deponentibus ad Gracorum imitationem non confugere. 
§.27. Quo nos autem luculentius evincamus, non omnia Latino- 
rum deponentia imitationi Gracorum deberi; liceat nobis aliarum 
quoque linguarum exempla adducere, que ejusdem sagacitatis vesti- 
gia ostendunt, signantque deponentem speciem modo quodam suo, 
quamvis ob minus exactam conjugationis omnem rationem, multo 
imperfectiori. Theotisca quidem perfecta quorundam verborum 
neutralium cum verbo auxiliari passivo enunciat, ex. gr. 2ch bin ges- 
torben, erschienen, gegangen, crkaltet. Eandem fere hujus construc- 
lionis originem et causam, atque nos de Giawca Latinaque dedimus, 
affert ADELUNG iv Lexico lingue Theotisce sub vocibus haben, seyn, 
itemquein Gramm. Theot. majore, parte 1, 8. 427 et seqq. Si, inquit, 
subjectum passivum magis esse quam activum concipitur, jungitur ei 
in tempore perfecto verbum seyn; si activum magis quam passivum, 
jungitur Aaben. lisdem quoque, quibus et nos, difficultatibus cir- 
cumvyentus vir Cl. primevum vocabulorum intellectum rimari necesse 
habuit, atque ex. gr. verbum gehen quamvis vel leniorem mutationem 
primitus valuisse contendit. _Neque nostra lingua sola :deponentem 
vim quorundam neutrorum ita designat, idem usu venire in aliis quae 
jam vigent linguis videmus, velut in Franco-gallica, Italica, et Angli- 
ca. Gallus loquitur: je suis allé, je me suis repenti, atque hoc aux- 
iliare passivum étre cuivis reciproco verbo adjungit, quo ad Gracam 
Latinamque consuetudinem propius accedit. Ttalus pari modo qua- 
dam veutralia pronunciat: 10 sono andato, io sono uscito, 10 m2 sono 
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pentito. Itemque Anglus loquitur: Tam arrived, I am deceased, 
&c. Neutiquam igitur necesse est nee consentaneum, depenentium 
Latinorum originem imitation Grecorum assignare ; sed potius aque 
propria ct nativa huic sermoni esse apparet, quam Graco, Theotisco 
aliisque, quos diximus. 

§. 28. Hee sunt, que de origine et natura deponentium Latinorum 
Grecorumque conscribere opere pretium esse existimavi, eaque Dunc 
edita judicio virorum, qui linguarum indolem ortumque altius per- 
scrutati fuerint, permitto. Grammaticorum nemo, quod equidem 
sciam, verbis hisce examinandis operam impenderat, preter unum 
PERIZONIUM, cujus mihi interpretatio minus probabatur. Quoniam 
vero grammaticam Latinam scripturus et editurus eram, temperare 
mihi non potul, quo minus, quantum Ingenio possem, horum verbo- 
Tum vim ortumque anquirerem. Hance quam detexi ea exponendi 
rationem paucis grammatice conscripte iserui,* uberiorem expla- 
nationem huic elncubrationi reservans, quam tiki, benevole et erudite 
lector, probatum iri velim. 
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No. [1.---ἰ Continued from No. X LIV. p. 402.] 


N,B. The words, to which a star is prefixed, are not found in the 
Thesaurus of H. Stephens. 





“ Manor Place, Walworth, 
‘ Dear Sir, Jan. 7th, 1821. 


“Tnave perused with much pleasure your Amanitates Phi- 
losophice in the Classical Journal, and think your attempt to 
explain and amend the corrupt passage of Jamblichus extremely 
ingenious; but, as you have not made the Philosophy of Plato 
particularly your study, as you very candidly acknowledge, you 
are mistaken in what you assert respecting the vehicles, or gar- 
ments of the soul. For in p. 389. you say :—‘ By the words, 
τῆς τε ἀσωμάτου ψυχῆς καὶ τῆς ἀγγελιώδους (ἐγγειώδους, e nostra 
emend.) we cannot understaud the soul without body and the 





_* Produit Monasterti Westph. a. 1786. ad exemplum iinoris yramma- 
tice Theotisce ADELUNGII conscripta, unaque cum eadem tirouum mani- 


ee tradenda, ut utraque eodem tempore imbuantur, et altera alteri lucem 
alerat. 
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. body without soul, because in that case they should have run 
thus, τῆς τε ἀ. Ψ. καὶ τοῦ ayy. (sive ἐγγειώδους) σώματος : nor 
does Jambl. by the word τῆς ἀγγελιώδους (5. ἐγγειώδους) mean 
the outward body at all. Vor having said that some immediately 
conjoin the soul to the organic body itself, as the greater part 
of the Platonists, he adds that others hold that between the soul 
without body and the soul m body, certain ethereal, celestial, 
and pneumatic garments encircle the intellectual life, μεταξὺ τῆς 
τε ἀσωμάτου ψυχῆς καὶ τῆς ἐγγειώδους [ψυχῆς.] The philosopher 
is explaining the connexion, which, according to some of the 
Platonists, exists between the incorporeal and the human soul ;* 
but neither he, nor any other philosopher, would venture to 
speak of the connexion by garments between the incorporeal 
soul and the human body. On the contrary he expressly says that 
these garments, which connect the divine and the human soul, 
are attached by certain middle common bonds to the human 
body, πρὸς τὸ στερεὸν σῶμα συμβιβάζειν. In this passage there 
is a twofold error. 

“« For, iu the first place, all genuine Platonists do unite the 
incorporeal, viz. the rational, soul to the outward body through 
garments; but this union is effected by means of certain incor- 
poreal powers imparted by this soul to the vehicles, the vehicles 
at the same time being adapted to the participation of these 
powers. Hence Porphyry, in his ᾿Αφορμαὶ, says: Ta καθ᾽ ἑαυτὰ 
ἀσώματα ὑποστάσει μὲν καὶ οὐσίᾳ οὐ πάρεστιν" οὐ γὰρ συγκιρνᾶται 
τοῖς σώμασι" τῇ δὲ ἐκ τῆς ῥοπῆς ὑποστάσει τινὸς δυνάμεως μεταδίδωσι, 
προσεχοῦς τοῖς σώμασιν ἣ γὰρ ῥοπὴ δευτέραν τινὰ δύναμιν ὑπέστησε, 
προσεχῆ τοῖς σώμασιν. But the union of the rational soul through 
its middie garments is most indisputably asserted to be a Pla- 
tonic dogma in the Scholia at the end of Heeren’s Stobzus, as is 
evident from the following passage in p. 451 :— 

“Ἢ ψυχὴ συνέχεται ἐν τῷ σώματι οὐχ ὥσπερ θηρίον ἐν *fwyviw, 
οὐδ᾽ ὡς ὑγρὸν ἐν ἀσκῷ, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὴ ἡ ψυχὴ ὑφίστησι δυνάμεις ῥεπούσας 
ap ἑαυτῆς εἰς τὸ σῶμα, OF ὃ συμπλέκεται τῷ σώματι. AUTy δὲ ἣ 
δύξα ἐμοὶ οὐκ ἀρέσκει" ἔστι γὰρ ἐλλειπτικὴ καὶ ἀδιανόητος, κἂν μύριοι 





* The ingenious and very learned author, Mr. Barker, is mistaken in 
what he here asserts, and his mistake originates from supposing that the 
incorporeal is different from the human soul. For the human rational 
suul is, according to all the Platonists, incorporeal, as well as the divine 
soul, or soul of the world, from which, conformably to their theory, the 
human soul is derived. But no Platonist that I am acquainted with 
makes the distinction of soul without body, and soul in body. For even the 
highest of rational souls, according to them, have an ethereal vehicle 
cunnascent with their essence.—T. Taytor. 
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Πλάτωνες καὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλεις τοῦτο πεφλυαρήκασι. Τὸ δ᾽ οὖν λεγόμενον 
παρ᾿ αὐτῶν τοιοῦτον ἐστι. Βασιλίδι ἀπεικάζουσι τὴν ψυχὴν, καὶ τὸ 
σῶμα κλίνῃ βασιλικῇ. Οὐκ εὐθὺς δὲ ἐπιτιθέασι ταύτην τῷ σώματι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑποτιθέασιν αὐτῇ τάπητας ἁλούργους, (I. ὡλουργοὺς,) καὶ πορ- 
φυρόβαπτα εἵματα, καὶ ἐπὶ τούτου αὐτὴν ἀνακλίνουσι. Τάδε εἰσὶν 
αἱ φανταστικαὶ δυνάμεις, αἱ δοξαστικαὶ, ἣ ἁρμονία τοῦ σώματος, 
καὶ ἕτερα ἄττα, ἐφ᾽ οἷς προκαταβληθεῖσιν ἐν τῷ σώματι τὴν ψυχὴν 
ἀναπαύουσιν. 

« As this extract is part of a Scholium on ἃ place from the 
Phedo quoted by Stobzus, it is evident that the words, Td λε- 
γόμενον map’ αὐτῶν, mean ‘ What is said by the Platonists.’ The 
phantastic and doxastic powers also, and the harmony of the 
body, are the incorporeal powers in the vehicles, of which I have 
before spoken; and from their intimate union with the vehicles 
themselves, they are called ‘ Purple carpets, and ‘ Garments 
tinged with a purple color’ For the middle vehicles coalesce 
with the flesh, which is called by Porphyry in his Treatise de 
A. N.a purple garment, and which, says he, ‘is woven, as it 
were, and grows by the connecting and vivifying power of the 
blood, diffused through every part.’ You may likewise observe 
that the author of the Scholium has taken the former part of it 
from the *Agogual of Porphyry, (quoted in the Amen. Philos., 
Classical Journal, xiv. 496.) and that, when he says the 
Platonists assimilate the soul to a Queen, he means the rational 
soul, and that this simile is derived from Plotinus, who says, I 
think, in his 5th Ennead, ὁ that intellect is our King, but sense 
our Messenger.’ For νοῦς has to ψυχὴ λογικὴ the relation of a 
King to a Queen. 

“The incorporeal powers in the vehicles of the soul, of 
which [ have spoken, are the common middle bonds mentioned 
by Jamblichus in the above passage. These are perpetually 
alluded to by Porphyry in the first book of his Treatise de Abst., 
and are called by him bonds; to a liberation from which as 
much as possible, he continually exhorts the reader. In the 
following beautiful passage also he denominates them garments: 
x ᾿Απολυτέον ἄρα τοὺς πολλοὺς ἡμῖν χιτῶνας, τόν τε ὁρατὸν τοῦτον 
σάρχινον, καὶ οὃς ἔσωθεν ἠμφιέσμεθα, προσεχεῖς ὄντας τοῖς δερμα- 
τίνοις᾽ γυμνοὶ δὲ καὶ ἀχίτωνες ἐπὶ τὸ στάδιον ἀναβαίνωμεν, ἐπὶ τὰ 
τῆς ψυχῆς ᾿Ολύμπια ἀγωνισόμενοι. 

“In the second place you are mistaken in supposing that 
Jamblichus, in this passage, is speaking of the garments, which 
connect the divine and human soul; for he is speaking of the 
media, which unite our rational soul to the testaceous or outward 
body, as from all that has been said, I am persuaded you will 
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immediately see. You will also find an abundant confirmation 
of what I have said about the psychical powers and vehicles, in 
the 5th book of Proclus on the Timeus. 

“1 was mistaken in ascribing the above-mentioned passage in 
Stobeus to Porpbyry instead of Jamblichus ; but the mistake is 
of no consequence with reference to what 1 have asserted. For 
all the Platonists from Plotinus were unanimously of opinion 
that the soul is not in body, as in place, and therefore not as in 
a vessel, [ see that you also in p. 389. of your Ameanitates 
Philosophice ascribe to Proclus a work, which was written by 
Porphyry, | mean the ’Agoguat πρὸς τὰ Noyta. But such errors 
are very pardonable in men, who are in pursuit of the most im- 
portant truths, and will only be noticed with acrimony and ma- 
lignant sarcasm by such scum, καθάρματα, as the generality of 
Reviewers. 

“1 remain, with great esteem, yours very truly, 
Ἢ ΤΥ Raxco. 


"᾽ 


“To Mr. E. H. Barker.” 


| beg leave to offer a few remarks in reply to the above obser- 
vations. 

1. The erroneous substitutions of Porphyry for Jamblichus, 
and of Proclus for Porphyry are mere inadvertencies, which the 
wise would hesitate to regard as indicating particularity of opi- 
nion, and the Christian would never allow to be censured as 
demonstrating ignorance of the truth. Mr. Taylor’s error was 
merely noticed by me as a slip of this kind, and not considered 
as in the least derogating from the propriety of what he had 
said. 

2. With respect to the other two points, to which Mr. Tay- 
Jor adverts, I do not, on a calm review of what [ have written, 
perceive that I have made any other mistake, than what [ shall 
now specify. I certainly ought not, from my partial acquaintance 
with the Platonic Philosophy, to have ventured to deny that 
“all genuine Platonists unite the incorporeal, viz. the rational, 
soul to the outward body through garments ;” and Mr. ‘Taylor 
has abundantly refuted this opinion. Not being a Platonic phi- 
losopher, I may not perhaps have spoken, or now speak, with 
sufficient precision and accuracy to be perfectly intelligible to a 
scholar so deeply versed in that philosophy as Mr. Taylor is. 
But what I more particularly meant to assert, and what [ still 
assert, is that Jamblichus, by the words, μεταξὺ τῆς τε ἀσωμά- 
Tou ψυχῆς καὶ τῆς ἐγγειώδους [sc. ψυχῆς] could not possibly mean 
“the connexion by garments between the incorporeal soul and 
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the human body,” according to the versions of Heeren and my 
friend Mr. ‘Taylor, because im that case the Greek should have 
stood thus, μεταξὺ τῆς τε ἀσωμάτου ψυχῆς καὶ τοῦ ἐγγειώδους σώ- 
ματος, and that, therefore, the Philosopher is speaking of the 
connexion by garments between the incorporeal soul and the 
human soul, or the soul without body and the soul in body ; 
and in confirmation of my objection to those versions, [ added 
that he expressly says that these garments, which comect the 
divine and the human soul, are attached by certain middle com- 
mon bonds to the human body, πρὸς τὸ στερεὸν σῶμα συμβιβά- 
ξειν. 

3. 1 maintain that “ [ am” not “ mistaken in supposing that 
Jamblichus, in this passage, is speaking of the garments, which 
connect the divine and human soul ;” for by “ this passage” I 
meant the words, Οἱ δὲ μεταξὺ τῆς τε ἀσωμάτου ψυχῆς, καὶ τῆς 
ἐγγειώδους αἰθέρια, καὶ οὐράνια, καὶ πνευματικὰ περιβλήματα, πε- 
ριαμπέχοντα τὴν νοερὰν ζωὴν, προβεβλῆσθαι μὲν αὐτῆς φρουράς ἕνεκεν 
(λέγουσι,) ὑπηρετεῖν δὲ αὐτῇ καθάπερ ὀχήματα, and they will bear 
no other interpretation than [ have put on them. 

4. [hold that Mr. Taylor himself is mistaken in thinking 
that “ Jamblichus is (there) speaking of the media, which unite 
our rational soul to the testaceous or outward body.” For the 
media are not mentioned in those words, and are first mentioned 
in the words, which follow them, Συμμέτρως δ᾽ αὖ καὶ πρὸς τὸ 
στερεὸν σῶμα συμβιβάζξειν μέσοις τισὶ κοινοῖς συνδέσμοις αὐτὴν συν- 
ANTOVTA. 

5. The doctrine, therefore, attributed to some of the Plato- 
nists by Jamblichus in the words cited, is simply this, that the 
garments unite the soul without body and the soul in body, serve. 
the soul in body as vehicles, and are united to the body itself 
by certain media. 





In the Forty-second No, of the Class. Journ. p. 292—4. my 
interpretation of Aristotle’s famous Definition of ‘Tragedy was 
quoted from an Lpist. Crit. ad Boissonad., appended to Arca- 
dius de Accentibus, published at Leipsic, in 1820.; and the 
following is the beginoing of the article :— Vox κάθαρσις ali- 
quando usurpatur pro Purgatione, i. e. Cultura animi per phi- 
losophiam, qux, ut a vet. Philosophis definitum est, (vide 
Senecam Ep 89.) vihil abud est quam Rerum divinarum et 
humanarum, quibus he res continentur, scientia. Eunay. Maxi- 
mo p. 86. Ed. 1568. Σὺ δὲ τούτων μηδὲν θαυμάσῃς, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ 
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ἐγὼ, διὰ τοῦ λόγου κάθαρσιν, μέγα τι χρῆμα ὑπολαμβάνω, Propterea 
quod ratio nos rectius imbuent.” 

1. The definition of κάθαρσις is imperfectly given in the 
Epist. Crit. ad Boissonad., but whether from some defect in 
the MS., or error of the press, [ cannot say. ‘The whole should 
have stood thus :— 

“ Vox κάθαρσις aliquando usurpatur pro Purgatione, 1. 6. Cul- 
tura animi per philosophiam; nec quicquam aliud est philo- 
sophia, si interpretari velis, quam studium sapientiz: sapientia 
autem est, uta vett. philosophis definitum est, rerum divinarum 
et humanarum, causarumque, quibus he res continentur, scientia. 
Cic. de Off. τ. 2. Seneca Ep. 89.” 

2. The passage of Eunapius seems to require the insertion of 
τὴν before τοῦ λόγου κάθαρσιν, and I should doubt whether the 
vulgar reading can be considered as defensible Greek. 


Thetford, Jan. 1821. Ε. Π. 8. 








SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF 
THOMAS DEMPSTER. 


—— 





As it is possible that some of the readers of your valuable 
periodical may not have met with that entertaining work, the 
Pinacotheca of Janus Nicius Erythraus, (otherwise called 
Joannes Victor Ruscius, but whose real name, divested of Its 
classical appurtenances, was Giovanni Vittorio Ross1) I have 
copied one of his sketches of the celebrated characters of is age 
for their amusement. 
M. 


THOMAS DEMPSTER. 


Fuit hac semper constans omnium fere hominum opinio, eum 
esse ad literarum studia aptissimum, qui sit quietissimus, et ab 
omnium certawninum contentione remotissimus ; quod mitissima 
Musarum natio non audeat ad eum accedere, cul immane ac 
ferox ingenium a natura contigerit. Sed, nesclo quo pacto, hac 
nostra wtate, mansnetissime ilke sorores, summa animi volun- 
tate, complexe sunt Thomam Dempsterum, Scotum, hommem 
factum ad bella ac contentiones, quippe qui leviter, re vel verbo. 
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lacessitus, continuo ad. arma rixasque decurreret; nullum ferme 
diem, a concertationibus vacuum, preterire sinebat ; quin vide- 
licet, cum aliquo vel ferro decerneret, vel, si ferram minus sup- 
peteret, pugnis rem ageret; quo fiebat, ut esset padagogis 
omnibus formidabilis. Sed tum in primis sevum et impavidum 
suum animum declaravit, cum a Grangerio, collegio Bellova- 
censi Prefecto, quem negotia domestica Parisiis discedere alio- 
que proficisci cogebant, muneris sui vicarius constitutus est. 
Nam adolescenti, qui socium ad singulare certamen provoca- 
verat, demissis ad calces femoralibus, robustique hominis hume- 
ris elato, in ommium conspectu, multas plagas imposuit; quam 
ille contumeliam cum ferre non posset, ἃς propterea vindicare 
constituisset, die quodam tres viros nobiles, cognatos suos, ex 
Regis corporis custodibus, in collegii edes introduxit, a quibus 
Dempster, cunr vim sibi parari intellexisset, vocavit socios ad 
arma, omnesque collegii famulos jussit cum telis accurrere. 
Sed antea illorum equos, pre foribus dium relictos, trucida- 
verat, at servorum multitudo armata ita 1105, qui jam ire furo- 
risque pleni in’ peristylium irruperant, circumstetit, itaque for- 
midine complevit, ut cogerentur salutem ac vitam in beneficii 
gratieque loco deposcere ; qua impetrata, nihilominus, obtorta 
gula, abrepti sunt in turrim campanariam, ibique aliquandiu in 
vinculis habiti; sed ex iis tandem exemti, de hominis vita et 
moribus, testes idoneos interrogandos, eorumque dicta in publi- 
cas tabulas referenda curarunt. Quam exortam in se tempesta- 
tem ut evitaret, in Angliam, tanquam in portum, confugit, 
Ubi non modo tutum ab insectatoribus suis perfugium, verum 
etiam mulierem nactus est, forma et vultu adeo liberali, adeo 
venusto, ut nihil supra, quam in uxoris habuit loco. Que mu- 
lier, cum luce quadam, Parisiis, quo rursus Thomas cum ea se 
receperat, conspecta esset, et quia forma prestabat, ut diximus, 
et quia habitu erat dementissimo ; nam et pectus et scapulas, 
nive ipsa candidiores, omnium oculis expositas habebat ; tantus, 
visendi gratia, hominum concursus factus est, ut nisi se in do- 
mum cujusdam, una cum viro recepisset, nihil propius factum 
esset, quam ut ambo a multitudine opprimerentur. Verum mu- 
lier omnino, ut dicitur, mala merx est; non enim potest ita 
arcte subjecta custodiis omnibus haberi, quin custodibus verba 
det, atque ad hostes tuto transfugiat. Nam Pisis, ubi elegan- 
tissimas literas, non tenui stipendio, docebat, dum e Gymnasio 
revertitur domum, introductos hostes, arcem captam, ac mulie- 
rem ab se abductam, discipulorum suorum insidiis, reperit ; 
quam ille jacturam, sicut olim rei familiaris damnum, zquis- 
simo animo tulit, Etenim, Catholice religionis causa, ut alunt, 
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fortunis omnibus, que satis ample erant, eversus, domoque 
profugus, Lutetiam Parisiorum venit, ibique, rerum ommium 
egentissimus, quamvis se nobili genere ortum predicaret, rem, 
et multo, magis gloriam, bumanioribus disciplinis juventuti tra= 
dendis, invenit ; quam illi gloriam multiplex rerum scientia, 
recondite exquisiteque litera, et incredibilis memoria magnitudo 
confecerat; ibique cum esset, Commentarios in, Rosinum de 
Antiquitatibus Romanorum, qui eruditorum omnium, mambus 
teruntur, aliosque non minus eruditos in Crispum [leg. Corip- 
pum] poétam Africanum, et Claudianum edidit ; tum Pisas se 
contulit, ubi abducte ἃ se mulieris infortunio: mactatus, ut paulo 
ante memoravimus, fuit. Atque hanc Pisanam commorationem 
arbitror fuisse causam, cur septem illos elegantissimos de Regali 
Hetruria libros scriptos reliquerit, qui nondum editi, summa 
Magni Hetrurie Ducis cura, asservantur. Multa preterea le- 
guntur, ab eo, tum soluta oratione, tum versibus docte elegan- 
terque conscripta; quatuor epistolarum libri, Tragoedie, ‘Pra- 
gico-comeedie, et variorum. carminum libri quatuordecim, Cos- 
mographia, Mythologia, accuratuny ac prudens de unoquoque 
etatis cujusvis historico. judicium ; sed feruntur in primis libri 
illi,quinque et triginta, quibus accurate eruditeque res Scoue 
complexus est.. Verum illud ingenium, illa virtus, illa vis doc- 
tring, in Italie luce, hoc est, in orbis terre theatro, perspecta, 
atque cum plausu excepta, tantum commendationis habuit, ut 
publice ab omnibus expeteretur ; sed Bononia, bonorum inge- 
niorum fautrix, ac perpetuum elegantissimarum artium domici- 
lium, visa est illi, pra ceteris Italie civitatibus digna, que esset 
theatrum ipsius ingenii, ac voce erudita, et Romanis Grecisque 
auribus admirabili frueretur ; ubi tandem est artuum ac nervo- 
rum doloribus, tum in manibus pedibusque, tum in  capite, 
consumtus. Qui quidem, si ztatis ratio habeatur, celeriter, vita 
spoliatus interiit; si glorie, quam adeptus est, magnitudo spec- 
tetur, diutissime vixit; imo nunquam moriturus, per omniuin 
vivorum ora volitabit. Defletus est ab omnibus, sed in primis 
a sodalibus Academiz, cui nomen est, Nocti; atque in eo eru- 
ditissimo coetu, ab Ovidio Montalbano, qui Roscidus appellatur, 
elegantissima laudatione publice exornatus. 


‘To the preceding account the following Supplement is fur- 
nished in the Preface to Burmann’s Claudian : 

“ Verissimam autem ingenii Dempsteriani imaginem vivis et 
suis coloribus depictam nobis dedit Niceronius, (Mémoir. des 
Homm. Illustr. Tom. xxviii. pag. 314. et seqq.) quum his ver- 
bis, Broukhusiano judicio suffragantibus, mdolem et characte- 
rem hominis describit: ‘ C’étoit un homme d’une mémoire pro- 
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digieuse, d'un travail infatigable, bon ami, et ennemi violent, 
gui avort de Vérudition, mais peu de jugement et de bonne for, 
et dont le stile est rude et peu poli” Quod testimonium unice 
confirmatur ex vita et acis Dempsteri non vulgaribus, que dili- 
genter illic narrata legi omnino merentur, preter ea que Ery- 
thrus, et ipse Dempsterus de se suisque posteritati tradidit in 
Epistola, qua Jacobo 1. Britanniarum Regi Commentarium ad 
Antiquitates Rosini dedicavit. Illa vero Antiquitatum Rom. 
Paralipomena, et note in Corippum ac Claudianum, inter 
~Dempsteriane eruditionis monumenta dignis laudibus predicanda 
sunt, quamquam de notis ad Claudianum pereque dici possit, 
quod de notis ejus in Corippum Barthius ad Stat. Theb. xii. 
418. illas sepe parum facere ad poéte emendationem, licet 
idem Barthius Lib. xxi. Adv. cap. 13. bene de Corippo meri- 
tum esse eruditissimum Dempsterum, nullam etatem negaturam 
adfirmet. Sed his longe splendidius et augustius est Etrurie 
Regalis opus, Thesaurum Etruscarum Antiquitatum complectens, 
quod in Academia Pisana elaboratum apud Magnum Etrurize 
Ducem depositum reliquerat, quum ad Academiam Bononien- 
sem, ubi an. 1625. obut, evocaretur, Id suo tempore ut inedi- 
tum et inter Ducis Etruria cimelia reconditum laudat Ery- 
threus, ubi quum per multos annos delituisset, hoc demum 
seculo inde erutum et e tenebris vindicatum fuit a viro inter 
Anglos illustrissimo ‘VThoma Coke, et insignibus Antiquitatum 
Etruscarum Thesauris ditatum; atque egregia Philippi Bona- 
rote, varlis ingenii ac doctrine monumentis inter Italos claris- 
simi, Appendice auctum prodiit Florentiz 1723.” 





A REPLY 
Yo Kimcui’s Article in tke last No. of the Classical 
Journal on Mr. BEttamy’s New Translation of the 
Bible from the Original Hebrew. 





Ir the judicious reader will look back to the time of the six- 
teenth century, when the present version of the Bible was made 
by the command of king James, be will find that the English 
language at that period, compared with its present accuracy and 
propriety, was rude and barbarous; and so far as it has respect 
to the Bible, in some instances too indelicate for public reading, | 
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_ It will also appear, on account of the great improvement in the μά μὰ ἃ 

lJearned languages, particularly im the Hebrew, that those con- 
tradictions in the authorised version, which have enabled objec- 
tors to shake the very foundation of society, have no authority 
in the sacred language, but have been made by the ignerance 
of the first translators in Hebrew, continued in the translation of 
Jerom, and copied from the Latin Vulgate into all the European 
translations. The necessity of a new translation from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew only, has also been shown by the best Hebrew 
scholars in this country, such as Lowth, Kennicott, Blayney, 
Newcome, &c. Such a translation only will, as they declare, 
silence the cavils of objectors. 

Those who devote their time to the pursuits of literature, and 
Jay their labors before the public, are entitled to our thanks; 
and it is much to be wished that such a spirit should be mani- 
fested between those who are of discordant opmions in England, 
as we see manifested among the controversialists on the conti- 
nent. This liberality of sentiment is not always adopted in this 
country, and the illiberal spirit in some articles m the periodi- 
cals is so generally lamented among our continental neighbours, 
that the learned Dr. Gesenius, Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Halle, when on a visit a few months since to this 
country, told me, that nothing was more astonishing to them 
than to see the opposers of any thing new in the literary circle 
in England, conduct themselves with such abuse, and even per- 
sonal invective. 

The opposers of the new translation have not contented them- 
selves with attempting to show any demerit; the writer of the 
articles in the Quarterly Review has even solicited subscribers 
to withdraw their names, and has had the hardihood to boast that 
he has succeeded. See Quarterly Review. Others have at- 
tempted to give their opinions, without even having read either 
the text, or the notes of the translator on those passages on which 
they have commented. 

It was not possible to calculate on any opposition to an at- 
tempt to improve the common translation of the Bible, by any 
man professing christianity; but particularly from any of the 
clergy, whose very existence depends on a removal of those im- 
proper translations, which serve only to support the cause of 
infidelity, by enabling objectors to advance them, noid: r to show, 
as they term it, “the disordered state of the Bible.” It is, how- 
ever, proper to observe, that the great bedy of the clergy, and of 
the intelligent public, believing that the Bible may be proper to 
put into the hands of the rising generation, with all that chastity of 
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expression which we find in the Hebrew test, have long wished 
to see an object so desirable accomplished ; and it is also pro- 
per to observe that those among the clergy, who have attempted 
to calumniate the new translation, amount to no more than six 
or seven, and who are said by the most learned Rabbies in 
England to be ignorant even of the rudiments of the sacred 
language." 

It will hardly be believed by posterity, that a person writing 
to silence the objections advanced against the Bible, objections 
sedulously sent forth for no other design than to subvert the 
government, and to destroy the religion of the Bible, should be 
opposed by the very meu who either are, or ought to be, the sup- 
porters of both Church and State. A professor in one of our 
Universities, speaking of the new translation, has these words; 
“ His proposal goes to the formation of a theological version, 
which shall obviate the scoffs of infidelity, silence objections, and 
preclude scepticism. What critic can approve of such a project ?”* 

Mr, Whittaker, m order to crush the new translation, makes 
use of a very dangerous expedient ; he says, “The revisers of 
the sacred velume, be they who they may, have either not dared, 
or not thought fit, to strike out the errors from the inspired 
volume, for there they remain to the present day.” So that 
rather than have a revision, the very word of God itself, in which 
he gave his commands to man, is by these persons to be set 
down as corrupt, and our faith and hope to be shaken; and 
the gates of infidelity are to be thrown open, by impugning the 
sacred original, rather than the absurdities should be removed 
by a faithful translation from the Hebrew. 

1 observe im the last number of the CLassicat JOURNAL 
an article on my translation of Gen. vi. 14. Make thee an ark 
of gopher-wood: rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt 
pitch it within and without with pitch. ‘This is as it stands 
in the common version. The New Translation thus; Make 
for thee, an ark of the wood of Gopher; rooms thou shalt . 
make in the ark; for thou shalt expiate in it, even a house, also 
with an outer room for atonement. 


OS a a ee a τος οὕὕ0ὕ...-.-.-. -.-------σ-----..----΄- ---.---.Ἅ---. 


‘ See in the Critica, Examination of Mr. Whittaker’s remarks on 
the new translation, the letter of the chief Rabbi of the Portuguese and 
Spanish Synagogue, the learned Dr. Raphael Mildola, on the ignorance 
of the Hebrew exhibited by that writer. 

* A Rev, Dr. in the Church of England, who is an excellent Hebrew 
scholar, writes thus to me: “Is the man out of his senses? every cri- 
tic will approve of such a project, where the Hebrew will sanction it.” 
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Your correspondent Kimchi does not come under the descrip- 
tion of abusive writers ; and if he should pay a little more atten- 
tion to his subject before he commits himself to print, he will, 
I am of opinion, be more liberal. He surely has not read either 
the New ‘Translation, or the note on that verse, or he could not 
have made so serious a charge against the translation. Kimchi 
is still of opinion that the word BD kopher, in this verse, 
means pitch, because some of the ancient versions have thus 
translated it, and all the European versions from the copy 
of Jerom. My lexicon is the Bible itself: and your writer 
S. T. in your No. says, “The Quarterly Reviewer thinks that 
the word 1D) kopher, means asphaltus, bitumen, or pitch, used 
to smear over wood or other things. ‘The unprejudiced reader 
will acknowledge that Mr. Bellamy has offered the most con- 
vincing reasons for his translation of this important passage ; the 
declaration of the scripture itself. He says, ‘ The word 12D. ko- 
pAer, which the translators have rendered pitch, has no such 
meaning in any part of scripture, and, excepting this solitary 
verse, it is not translated by pitch in any part of the Bible. The 
word which is always used, and which 1s the proper word for 
pitch, is Dt zepheth. See Isa. xxxiv. 9, and the streams thereof 
shall be turned (nar le zepheth) into pitch—Exod. i. 3, and 
daubed it with slime, (NBN) ubuzaapheth) and with pitch.” Now 
as zepheth is the only word in the Bible that is used for pitch, 
and as the word D5, kopher, uniformly throughout the scripture 
means atonement, or redemption, the reader who 15 in search of 
truth, will probably admit that there is the best of all proof, 
the scripture, for Mr. Bellamy’s translation.” 

Yet Kimchi, by his silence concerning these proofs, advanced 
from the best authority, the scripture, on the uniform meaning 
of "5D kopher, is very anxious to have it understood that he 
also thinks it means to smear over. He says, ‘‘ The authorised 
version of Gen, vi. 14. gives a simple and natural sense to the 
passage. Let us view it in conjunction with the context. 
‘Make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms shalt thou make 
in the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. 
And this is the fashion thou shalt make it of,’ &c. The 14th, 15th 
and 16th verses contain instructions for making the ark, and give 
directions for the ceating, or covering, aud the dimensions. All 
is plain and clear and intelligible.” [ must deny this positive 
assertion, It is not said that “ directions are given for the coat- 
ing, or covering,” except in the common version, Therefore 
Instead of the 14th verse giving “a simple and natural sense to 
the passage, in conjunction with the context’—instead of being 
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‘ plain and clear and intelligible ;’ we have an unnatural sense, 
“no way in conjunction with the context ; all is vague and ob- 
scure. 

But, says Kimchi, “ If we suppose that the primary sense of 
183 kaaphar, is to cover,” supposition proves nothing. Kimchi 


should have told us where "93, kauphar, is to be found in the 
sense of to cover. He may turn to WD kapheer, i. e. merciful, 
Deut. xxi. 10. DD yekuphar, to cleanse, Numb. lv. 33. But 
it is not possible for him to show that 95D kopher ever has any 
other meaning in scripture, than atonement, expiation, ransom, 
or satisfaction. 

But yet there appears to be a little doubt in the mind of Kim- 
chi that Mr, Bellamy may be correct ; for he says, “ But ad- 
mitting Mr. Bellamy to be correct in rejecting the authorised 
version: admitting him to be right in the meaning which he 


affixes to WDD (kopher) in Gen, vi. 14, is he correct in his own 
translation of the words? Let us refer to the Hebrew text. 


MYDD TAS DDD TANT ΠΝ ΠΣ OP WI sy NAN Ὁ wy 
DI3 YIN). ‘he words are thus translated by Mr. Bellamy ; 


‘ Make for thee an ark of the wood of Gopher, apartinents thou 
shalt make in the ark, there thou shalt expiate within and with- 
out by atonement.’ Now notwithstanding all Mr. Bellamy’s 
professions of translating the Hebrew literally, | am much mis- 
taken if he has not failed in giving a literal translation of those 
words, even allowing him to be correct in his remarks on 
the word 153 (kopher). He has translated MDD) (vekaaphar- 
tha) ‘ there thou shalt expiate,’ and has given no translation of 
the word WN (othah) it. Perhaps Mr. Bellamy, or his apo- 
logist S. ‘1’, will say, that ) (vau) has the sense of ‘ there’ in two 
passages of scripture, 2 Kings xxv. 22, and Jer. xv. 8. These 
passages are mentioned in 'Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance as 
having Ἷ (vau) m the sense of “ 767,” and Noldius also mentions 
the latter passage. In the former, 1 (vau) is translated ‘ even” 
‘in the authorised version, which is a common meaning of. the 
particle, and makes a better sense than that which Taylor has 
affixed to it; and Noldius’s translation of the Jatter passage is 
forced and unnatural. I think your critical readers will allow 
that these constitute a very slight foundation for Mr. Bellamy’s 
new translation of 4 (vau). L have already observed, that Mr. Bel- 
lamy gives no translation of TN (othah) ἐς. Why, I know not, 
unless because it would not accord with his new translation of 
the passage. Had he given a pla and literal wanslation of 53 


(kopher) and 953 (kaaphartha), the absurdity of the innovation 
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would have become immediately apparent: ‘and thou shalt 
expiate 17 (i, 6. the ark) within and without by atonement.’ ” 

It is needless to attempt to show the want of information in 
Kimchi respecting the translation of ἡ (να) by ἐδὲ, there : the truth 
is obvious, as proved by the common version. Kimchi how- 
ever attempts to reason away the obvious and admitted transla- 
tion of the common version, rather than part with his ‘ consecrat- 
ed error,” pitch it with pitch ; if it had been pitched, surely such 
an expression could not have come from the mouth of Infinite 
Wisdom as pitch it with pitch! 

Kimchi 15 not satisfied with endeavouring to fritter away the 
true rendering of ) (vau) by there ; but he accuses me of having 
done that in my translation of this verse which I have not done. 
What must the reader think of the knowledge of Kimchi m He- 
brew, when he charges me twice with having omitted in this 
verse the translation of TN othah, 1. e. within, or in it ? 

[ am unwilling to attribute this charge made by your corre- 
spondent Kimchi, that I omitted the translation of TN othah, 
to ignorance, or to wilful misrepresentation ; and yet | confess 
Τ am not a little puzzled to know how he cau clear himself from 
one or the other, because in quoting the whole verse in Hebrew, 
he of course has given the word ΠΝ othah. 1 cannot think so 
dishonorably of your correspondent, that he would knowingly be 
guilty of misrepresentation ; therefore the most gentle palliative 
will be to attribute his charge to negleet in not having attended 
to the text in the new translation and to the note. Surely he has 
neither read the note on the new translation, nor the text, or he 
would have seen that | have translated the word AN othah, and 
that it 1s translated literally. But to show the reader the mani- 
fest injustice which is done by the misrepresentation of the new 
translation, L quote the note on the word TAN olhah, page 42 of 
the new translation. ‘I shall now refer the reader to the in- 
termediate words in this clause, VDITWNN othah mibayith. 
These words are rendered ouly by the word within. AWS othah 
is a compound word, of MN ofh, which here means in, see 
1 Sam. vi. 16—ix. !5—Psa. xvi. 11—exl. 13—Ezek. xlvii. 
23, and the feminine termination ΤΠ ha, which, agreably to the 
Hebrew, reads in her ; but according to the idiom of our lan- 
guage, 77 2, or within.’ Accordingly I have here translated the 
text, thou shalt expiate 1N 1T, giving the compound word TSN 
othah, its plain literal reading ; but which Kimchi positively de- 
clares 1 have omitted; “ but why, he knows uot !!” 

I hope that in future those who write like Kimchi, will attend 
to what 1 have written before they charge me with errors | 
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have not committed. I should suppose that a liberal writer can 
have no objection to acknowledge jus error, though the pretend- 
erm the Britisu Critic says nothing in reply to the expo- 
sure 1 have made of his ignorance of Hebrew. 

And yet Kimchi tells ‘his readers that “ Mr. Bellamy ought 
not to be persecuted, nor ought his motives to be impugned.” 
He says very gravely, ‘df hhowever he (Mr. B.) censures:the 
‘authorised version without reason; if he assumes a superiority 
which is warranted neither by his talents nor by his accurate 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, he must be content to.sub- 
mit his pretensions to the test of sober enquiry and rigid inves- 
tigation.” ‘These if’s about “-censuring the authorised version 
without reason,” and about “assuming a superiority not war- 
ranted by talent, or accurate knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage—sober inquiry and rigid investigation,” come with a bad 
grace from him, who actually has not been able by his “ talent, 
accurate knowledge.of the Hebrew, sober inquiry and rigid in- 
vestigation,” to mform his readers that the word TN othah, 1s 
not omitted in the new translation. 

The reader will find in the note on the new translation of this 
verse the following words, “ the word 2 mibayith, (which 
follows TN othah) is not noticed in the common version, which 
is absolutely necessary to obtain the meaning of the sacred 
Writer; indeed it camot be known without it ; and it 1s surprising 
how translators have dared to reject it. No other reason can be 
assigned, than that they have not understoud that God always 
communicated with his people from the mercy-seat after the fall. 
They have supposed that the first institution of the Cherubim 
was in the time of Moses, when all the particulars were given to 
him in the mount. But I shall frequently have occasion to ob- 
serve, that the Hebrews had the tabernacle in Egypt, and brought 
it with them into the wilderness, before that which was command- 
ed to be erected by Moses. And thus this important knowledge 
has been covered in oblivion, as well.as the priesthood before 
the flood, and from the flood to the establishment of the Leviti- © 
cal priesthood at the time of Moses. This word ΠΡ, mibayith, 
is truly translated by house, or temple, a place for divine worship, 
See 2 Kings xi. 10, 18—Isa. vi. 7—1 Chron. vi. 10—xxin. 
10—xxxv. 20—Prov. xvii. 1. And with the mem prefixed, 
wth, or even, it means the interior apartment, which was the 
place of the mercy-seat, and the ark of the covenant, where 
Noah, as the priest of God, received the divine communication 
from between the Cherubim, 

Kimchi however does not appear to give any credit to the di. 
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vine communication from above the Cherubim ; and I fear there 
are many of this description who will not hesitate to say, with 
Mr, Whittaker, that “ this is a theory invented by Mr. Bellamy,” 
although it is positively declared in the sacred volume. See 
Exod. xxv. 22—Numb. vii. 89. But in the Criticat Re- 
MARKS on Mr. W., to which I refer the reader, I have 
shown his total deficiency in the Hebrew, and that when 
ne undertook to write against the new translation, so ignorant 
was he of Hebrew, that he did not know the difference between 
the bgnone or participle active, and the third person singular preter 
of the verb. 

Kimchi in the next paragraph attempts to frame a partial ex- 
cuse for the writer of the book against the new translation, Mr. 
Whittaker; and for the writer in the Quarterly Review. He 
quotes a passage from the article of S. I’. in your Journal No. 
XLII. p. 331. 5. T. says, “ At least i think he (i. 6. the 
Quarterly Reviewer) will refrain from persecuting the man whose 
sole design is to defend the sacred volume against the attacks of 
the enemies of divine revelation, and against those who declare 
that the sacred original, the inspired volume, is corrupt. I con- 
ceive that a more dangerous dogma cannot be promulgated, for 
if it were believed, there would be no dependence on the Buble ; 
its genuineness and authenticity would vanish at once, and deism 
would bury in oblivion the truths of the Gospel, as those great 
truths overwhelmed the Pagan religion at the time of Constan- 
tine the Great.” 

Kimchi then drags in his palliative for those who have 
impiously presumed to impugn the sacred original inspired 
volume: he says, ‘The word corrupt, which is used by your 
correspondent, has some tendency (though probably without 
design) to mislead.” ‘ Used by your correspondent,” does Kim- 
chi say? Surely he must know that it 15 used by your correspon- 
dent, as quoted by him from Mr. Whittaker’s book, page 116; 
where the reader will find this dangerous dogma, written without 
any thing vague or unmeauing, but evidently with design to show 
in this page, as he does in many pages of his book, that the 
sacred volume is corrupt. 

Kimchi attempts to state what he calls “the case simply :” 
truly it is a “ simple case,” and the reasoning upon it is so con- 
tradictory that it cannot be admitted. He says, “The state of 
the case is simply this: Either the text of the Old Testament is 
now as pure and perfect, in every word and letter, as it was when 
it was first penned by the inspired writers ; or it has suffered more 
or less, as every human work has done, from the occasional care- 
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lessness or mistakes of transcribers. Now as all other works, 
of every age and nation, have suffered from the faults of tran- 
scribers, it follows that the Hebrew text could not have been 
preserved pure and perfect in every word and letter to the pre- 
sent day, after having been transcribed so many thousands 
of times, without a constant miracle, guarding the transcribers 
from the possibility of mistake.” ‘That the Hebrew text has 
net been miraculously preserved from faults of transcribers, is 
proved by the different readings of the manuscripts collated by 
Kennicott and De Rossi, many of which enable us to restore 
with the greatest probability the original readings of passages 
which were before obscure, if not umntelligible. Yet itis wisely 
ordained by a good Providence, that those various readings do 
not at all affect the doctrines and precepts of our religion. 

Now if this be “simply the state of the case,” if the sacred 
inspired volume be corrupt, through the errors of transcribers, 
we do not know to what extent those errors have been com- 
mitted, the whole genuineness and authenticity of scripture 
would be swept away at once. A better argument than this 
could not be put into the hand of the objector ; it surpasses all 
that ever was advanced against the truths of the sacred volume. 

But, says Kimchi, “ It has suffered more or less, as every bu- 
man work bas done, from the occasional carelessness or mistakes 
of transcribers.” : 

Here then our modern Kimchi, and every man who believes 
in divine revelation, are at issue. If the Sacred Scriptures be 
divinely given, τἴ the sacred writers were inspired to write them, 
then they cannot be a Auman work, or the work of man, as Kim- 
chi ventures to assert. They would be of no greater authority 
than the Koran or the Veda. 

Kimchi thinks that it would have required “a constant mira- 
cle to have guarded the transcribers from the possibility of mis- 
take, after having been transcribed so many thousands of 
times.” If Kimchi will read what 1 have advanced on this sub- 


ject in the Criticat Examination of the blunders made — 


by Mr. Whittaker and the Quarterly Reviewer, he will be sensi- 
ble that there has been “a constant miracle” for the preserva- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures, to guard the transcribers from the 
possibility of mistake. A whole nation has, in the order of Di- 
vine Provideuce, been appointed to guard the sacred letter, 


which never was the case with the perishable preductions of man, | 


And although their ancient enemies the Babylonians, Grecians, 


and Romans, are sunk in oblivion; the Hebrews remain anu- | 
merous people among all the nations of the earth, agreeably to 
the Divine communication which was given as recorded in Lev. — 
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xxvi. 44, When they be in the land of their enemies, I will 
not cast them away, neither will I abhor them to destroy them 
utterly. 

Kimchi retails from the Quarterly Reviewer, and the Quarterly 
Reviewer from others, this hacknied remark—“a constant mira- 
cle.” If the Quarterly Reviewer be blind, why does not 
Kimchi open his eyes? Does he not see that the Hebrews 
are scattered into all nations? Does he not see that they are 
not cast away, or destroyed? Is not this the greatest of all 
miracles, that they remain a distinct people in the midst of all 
the nations on earth? ‘Uhis undoubtedly is a “ constant miracle ;” 
a miracle for the express purpose of guarding the sacred 
letter against the infidel grasp of such writers as the Quarterly 
Reviewer, and all such dangerous writers as have the boldness 
to declare, that the “ sacred inspired volume is corrupt.” 

T have also shown that the different readings of manuscripts 
collated by Kennicott and De Rossi, are no proof that the He. 
brew text has not been miraculously preserved from faults of 
transcribers; for if the government were desirous of having 
another collation of manuscripts, a much larger quantity might 
be supplied for half the amount. But the reader should remem- 
ber that such manuscripts as were collated by Kennicott and De 
Rossi, were never admitted as Synagogue copies; and that 
every copy admitted as a Synagogue copy, is the same in every 
Synagogue in the world. 

But the most inconsistent part of the reasoning of Kimchi is, 
“a good Providence has wisely ordained that these various read- 
ings do not affect the doctrines and precepts of religion :” while 
the same “ good Providence” has not ordained the other parts of 
his word to be preserved. If a good Providence ordained that the 
various readings should not affect the doctrines and precepts of 

‘religion, would not the same good Providence have ordained 
that the various readings should not have affected the other parts 
of the sacred word? Why should the precepts and doctrinal parts 
be ordained to be invulnerable to the attacks of various readings, 
while the rest were to have no part in such ordination, but were 
to be liable to be made impure by the ignorance or carelessness 
of transcribers ? 

I am authorised to accuse the writer who has taken the high- 
sounding name of Kimchi, as unfair and partial. For in a note he 
saysy “See particularly Whittaker’s Historical and Critical Inquiry 
into the interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures τ the appendix 
to which contains a list of grammatical errors committed by Mr. 
Bellamy.” But he has not had candor enough to refer the reader 
to the Critricat Examination of Mr. Whittaker’s book, 
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where the reader will find, and particularly in the Appendix, 
the blunders and errors in grammar committed by Mr. Whit- 
taker, as well as an exposure of his dogma, that the sacred 
inspired volume, the original Hebrew scripture, is corrupt. 


JOHN BELLAMY. 





PRIZE GREEK POEM." 


College, Edinburgh, Oct. 1820. 


Tue enclosed poem is one of four that obtained prizes in my 
Classes during last session of College. It was written by a 
young man, educated at a country school, and whose know- 
ledge of Greek was very trifling before he entered this Uni- 
versity. ‘Though a severe critic might find some faults in it, 
yet I think I may venture to say that I have seen few pro- 
ductions of the kind of equal merit, whether the language, the 
sentiment, or the versification be considered ; and it may perhaps 
undeceive some, who have no opportunities of judging, but 
who have been led by malicious and false statements to sup- 
pose that students at this University acquire but a scanty know- 
ledge of Greek literature. By giving it a place in your next 
Number of the Classical Journal you will oblige, 


GEORGE DUNBAR. 





«---.-..-.-.-. 


ΕΙΣ ΤΗΝ 
ΤΩΝ ΑΘΗΝΑΙΩΝ NIKHN EN ΜΑΡΑΘΩΝΙ. 
Ἂ πόποι, % Μαραθῶνι παραὶ κόσμηβεν ὁρῶμαι 
Πλῆθος ἀνήριθμον σὺν τεύχεσι παμφανόωσι. 
Τοῖς δ᾽ ἀνέρες προίασιν ἐοικότες ἀντικρὺ νυκτὶ 
Πάντες ἀκὴν μελιῆσι μεμαότες ids μάχεσθαι, 
ΠΙαυρότεροι πολύ περ, τοῖς δ᾽ ἄτρομός ἐστ᾽ ἐνὶ θυμός. 
Καὶ νῦν, ἀλλήλοισιν ὅτε στρατοὶ ἐγγὺς ἔασι, 
Οὕτως τις προμάχων αἰχμητὴς κέκλεται αὐτοῖς. 
* * Avdpes ᾿Αθηναῖοι, νῦν ὀξὺν ἐγείρετ᾽ "Apna, 
SS a oe REE WATT TT SEM ENN RO Ne a 


1 We have thought it due to the Master and the Scholar to Jeave the 
Poem exactly as sent to us, ; Ep. 
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εἰ ἐν , enw 9 ~ ’ g ~ ι 
Kai πρόγονων ὑμῖν ἀρετῆς μνήσασθε παλαιῶν 
“ Οἱ πέσον ὑψηλοῖς ὑπὸ πύργοις ᾿Ιλίου ἱρῆς, 
“ Καὶ σθένος Ἕκτορος οὐκ ἐφοβοῦντ᾽ ἵνα κῦδος ἕλοιντο. 
“Ἡμεῖς δ᾽ αὖ παίδων μαχόμεθ᾽ ὕπερ ἠδὲ γυναικῶν" 
“ Οὖς δὴ Πέρσαι φασὶ πιεσθέντας κρατεροῖσι 
“Αξέμεναι δεσμοῖσι φίλης ἀπὸ πατρίδος αἴας. 
“AAW ἄγετ᾽, ἄνδρες, νῦν πειρησόμεν εἴτε κε δοίη 
~ e ~ 3 
“ Τοϊσδ᾽ εἴθ᾽ ἡμῖν Ζεὺς κλέος, οἱ πολὺ φέρτεροί ἐσμεν." 
Τοιοῦτοις ἐπέεσιν ἑκάστῳ θυμὸν ὀρίνει. 
ε ae , 5 Ber , κ᾿ ἈΠ 
Ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἐρευγομένη, δεινῷ πατάγῳ, ᾧλογὰς Αἰτνὴ 
᾿Αστράπτει πυκινῶς, ἐπὶ θνητοὺς κῆρα φέρουσα. 
Οὕτως νῦν ἐχθρῶν ὁρμῶσιν δῖοι ᾽Αχαιοὶ 
᾿Ἦχῇ θεσπεσίῃ, καὶ τοῖς ὕπο γὴ κοναβίζξει. 
ew 9 ~ εν 
Οἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ ποντοπόρους νῆας φεύγουσι μάλ᾽ ὦκα, 
Οὔτι γὰρ ὁρμὴν καὶ χεῖρας μίμινουσιν ᾿Αχαιῶν. 
Πολλοὶ δ᾽ ao Περσῶν ὁὀλέκονται δουρὶ δαμέντες. 
Χαίρετε νῦν ὑμεῖς Δαναῶν σωτῆρες ἁπάντων. 
Ἤματι γὰρ τόυτω, πρότερον ᾧρονέων ἀνὰ θυμὸν 
Ἕλλησιν κακὰ πᾶσι τύραννος πήματα πάσχει. 
- n δὴ A eri fe) = 5, 
H νῦν δὴ κρατερὸν καὶ ἐλεύθερον ἦτορ ἔχοντας 
3 , , S419; ~ 6 . 
Avdpacs περ πλεόνεσιν ἀνάσσων οἷδε φοβεῖσθαι 
Ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἔμπεδοι ἔστε καὶ ἐχθροῖς εἴκετε μηδὲν 
Ὕστερον, ὑμῖν ὅπως μὴ δούλιον ἥμαρ ἐπέλθηγ 
Οὕτως Μουσῶν αἰὲν ᾿Αθήναι Sonar ἔσονται. 


JACOBUS DICKSON. 





BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 





Reapine some time ago the xviith chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, my attention was arrested by the word ὑπεριδὼν 
(v. 30.), which in the authorised English version is rendered 
“‘ winked at.” The purport of the following observations 18 
to show that the word ought to have been otherwise translated, 
and that St. Paul not only does not attribute to Jehovah any 
thing like connivance at the cruelties and superstitions of the 
preceding generations of idolaters, but actually signifies the 
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abhorrence and contempt with which, as a holy and “ a jealous 
God,” he could not fail to view them. 

It is indeed an easy way of solving the difficulty which appears 
to clog this passage, to say that “ the word being derived from 
ὑπὲρ and εἰδέω means simply to look over or to overlook,” and to 
offer this etymology as a defence of the commonly received 
interpretation. But, in the same way it might be said, that 
because εἰδέω means to see, therefore ὑπερειδέω must mean to 
oversee, or supervise, or superintend ; more especially, as εἰδέω, 
being a transitive verb, generally signifies to see (or know), and 
can never be rendered by the verb to look, because the latter 
is a neuter verb. Allowing, however, that ὑπερειδέω does mean 
to look over, (though it were more correctly rendered ¢o look 
above or beyond) it still remains a question, whether it means 
to look over “im mercy,” or in contempt and anger ; and, for an 
answer to this question we must refer of course to other passages 
in the Scriptures and elsewhere, in which the same word is to 
be found. As the word does not occur in any other passage of 
the New Testament, we must direct our research to the Sep- 
tuagint version of the Old, in which we find it very frequently 
employed, corresponding to one or other of the following 
Hebrew words; 307 and AYAT, OY, Ot, OND, Dy, 21}. 
Of these words the first, third, and fourth directly favor the 
signification for which I would contend, being commonly ren- 
dered bythe Latin words indignatus est, contemsit, and excanduit, 
respectively ; and being also the words for which ὑπερειδέω is 
most commonly employed. ‘The same may be said of ty, 
reliquit, which in the only passage cited by Trommius (Job 
vi. 14.) is rendered in our English version by the word for- 
saken. Of the remaining words that which seems most favor- 
able to the authorised translation is DOYIN, se occultavit, and in 
Levit. xx. 4, it is particularly favorable to it; but in the four 
remaining passages in which the LXX_ have rendered it by 
ὑπερειδέω, it evidently means, he despised, or was angry with. It 
is therefore rendered accordingly in those passages by one or 
more of the versions.» In the same manner the word ὑπερειδέω 
might very safely be translated in all the passages where it 
corresponds to 21D, prevaricatus est ; and indeed in every place 
where it occurs in the Old Testament excepting only Levit. xx. 
4, which weighs but little against so many contrary authorities, 
and Num. xxii. 30, (in which place it answers to PODM, 


enema ne ee nen eae aaa 


τ Vide Trommii Concord. 2 Vide Biblia Polyglotta. 
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solitus. est) where its signifieation scems rather problematical.’ 
On the whole therefore, the authority of the LX X almost 
directly contradicts the interpretation commonly given to the 
particular passage in question, and instead of leading us. to. sup- 
pose that God “ winked at” the times of ignorance, teaches us 
rather to infer from the language of St. Paul that he looked 
upon these times with anger and abhorrence. 

From the LX X we turn to the great body of Greek writers. 
But here, as in the New Testament, unfortunately, authorities, 
for the word in question seem to be particularly scarce ; so much 
so, that by some Lexicographers the word is omitted altogether. 
Thus, as there is a Greek concordance of the New Testament, 
bearing the name’ of Henry Stephens, (supposed, by the way, to 
have been the compilation of some meaner author,”) so also there ,..» ., 


is the general Lexicon of Scapula (Basilew, 1620), in neither; 4... : 


of which is it to be found. Schrevelius indeed mentions the /,/, | 
word, but gives it no other signification than conniventid disst- /% + 
mulo ; ἃ signification evidently taken from the supposed meaning 
of the very passage under consideration, and which he has not 
thought fit to contirm by the citation of any classical authority, 
though on other words of rare occurrence he is generally accus- 
tomed so todo. Hederic, on the contrary, assigns to the word 
no meaning but despicio, quoting for authority Act. xvil. 17, 
and Aélian. V. H. τ᾿. 30, and xil. 17, where the word evident- 
ly bears that meaning. Schleusner, however, is very copious on 
the word, giving, besides some of the passages cited in 'Trom- 
mius, one authority from Plato, four from A®lian (two of them the 
same as those in Hederic), and one from Marcus Antoninus ; 1 
all which the word means either to despise or to be angry with, 
a signification which is allowed by Hesychius and Suidas ;+ 
whereas: for the signification connivendo dissimulo, though he 
(Schleusner) thinks, for a reason which shall be mentioned 
presently, the word may bear that meaning, he offers no direct 
authority at all. To the authorities given by Hederic and 
Schleusner may be added one giveu by Poole’ from Plutarch, 
and one which [ have lately met with in Herodotus, in both of 
which the word has the same meaning as 1m all those which they 





® This is conceding rather too much ; for Poole translates the Septuagint version 
» of the passage thus: Nwmquid despectione despiciens feci sic tibi? Vide Synopsin 
Criticorum in loc. citat. 
᾿ ®% Vide Bibliographical Dictionary. 

3 Vide Schleusneri Lexicon, sub voc. (Edinb. 1814.) 
' & Hesych. ὑπερορᾷ. Suid. καταφρονεῖ, 

> VideSynop. Crit. in Act. xvii. 17. 
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have cited. The passage in Herodotus is as follows: οὗτος 
(Κλεισθένης) ὑπεριδὼν Ιωνας, ἵνα μή σφισι (᾿Αθηναίοις) αἱ αὐταὶ 
ἔωσι φυλαὶ καὶ Ἴωσι. ... τὰς φυλὰς μετωνόμασε, καὶ ἐποίησε πλεῦνας 
ἐξ ἐλασσόνων. 

The signification thus established by the authority of the 
LXX, and other writers, is farther confirmed by the significa- 
tion which all the Lexicographers agree in giving to the synony- 
mous words ὑπερόπτομαι and ὑπεροράω, and to their numerous 

co-derivatives, in all which without exception is implied an idea 
either of anger or contempt, but chiefly of the latter. 

In addition to all this, and even supposing that ὑπερειδέω may 
sometimes correspond in meaning to conniveo or condono, yet, 
by the analogy of Greek construction and the general usage of 
translation, such an interpretation is, in the passage in question, 
altogether inadmissible. It is well known that when a participle 
and a verb in Greek are rendered by two verbs in English, 
those verbs must be connected by a conjunction COPULATIVE ; 
whereas inthe present instance, in which ὑπεριδὼν and ἀπαγγέλλει 
are so rendered, our translators have made use of a conjunction 
disjunctive. This they obliged themselves to do by interpret- 
Ing ὑπεριδὼν “ winked at,” because, in consequence of this trans- 
lation, there is evidently an “ opposition of meaning” implied 
in the two clauses in which the words respectively occur. But 
in so doing, they have both violated the structure of the sentence, 
and gone contrary to their own general usage, according to 





' I mention this passage more particularly, because M. Rollin in his Ancient 
History has fallen into an error with respect to the circumstance here mentioned, 
which an attention to the meaning of the word ὑπεριδὼν, in connexion with that of 
the words immediately following, would certainly have prevented. Herodotus is 
speaking of the change made by Clisthenes (the rival of Isagoras) in the number and 
denomination of the Athenian tribes. On this subject (vi. 66.) he says: τετραφύ- 
λους ἐόντας ᾿Αθηναίους, δεκαφύλους ἐποίησε, τῶν Ἴωνος παίδων, Γελέοντος, καὶ Αἰγικό- 
peos, kal ᾿Αργάδεω, καὶ Ὅπλητος, ἀπαλλάξας τὰς ἐπωνυμίας" ἐπιχωρίων δ᾽ ἑτέρων 
ἡρώων ἐπωνυμίας ἐξευρὼν, κ΄ τ. A.; and then, after one of those digressions for 
which he is remarkable, adds the passage above quoted. From these sentences 
(for he refers in this part of his History to Herodotus) M. Rollin, misled perhaps by 
the involution of the former sentence, and certainly overlooking the signification of 
ὑπεριδὼν in the latter, has gathered, that Clisthenes made an “ alteration in the form 
of their (the Athenian) establishment, and instead of 4 tribes, whereof they consist- 
ed before, divided that body into 10 tribes, to which he gave the names of the 10 
sons of Ion!” (Engl. Transl. Book v. art. 8.) Now it does not appear that Ion 
ever had more than 4 sons, viz. those whose names are here mentioned, and to 
whom Euripides refers in a passage of his Ion quoted in Potter’s Archeologia 
Greca: and it is manifest from this very passage in Herodotus, that Clisthenes 
was so far from giving their names to the Athenian tribes, that he even—dmepiddv 
Iavas (i.e. in Ionum contemtum, as Schweigheuser has expressed it)—abolished 
them, and substituted others in their stead, introducing among the rest the name of 
Ajax (son of Telamon). 
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which, in every other place where similar expressions are ren- 
dered by two verbs, those verbs are (I believe) invariably con- 
nected together by the copulative and ; not excepting even those 

laces where, as in the present, a verb of the present tense fol- 
oor a participle of the aorist. 

In answer to these observations it may be said, that our 
English version of the passage is countenanced by the Ethiopic, 
and by the opinion of numerous critics and commentators. So 
it certainly is. Chrysostom, among others, is very particular 
in his comment on this passage, distinguishing between the 
meaning of ὑπερειδέω and περιειδέω. He says: τί οὖν ; οὐδεὶς τούτων 
κολάζεται ; οὐδεὶς τῶν θελόντων μετανοεῖν" περὶ τούτων λέγει" οὐ περὶ 
τῶν ἀπελθόντων, ἀλλ᾽ οἷς παραγγέλλει" οὐκ ἀπαιτεῖ λόγον ὑμᾶς, 
φησίν. οὐκ εἴπεν, ἐκεῖνος περιξίδεν, οὐκ εἴπεν, εἴασεν." AAA ὑμεῖς 
ἠγνοήσατε, ὑπερείδεν, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν, οὐκ ἀπαιτεῖ κόλασιν. (Vid. in loc.) 
And on the same side are found Grotius, Erasmus, Beza, Sanc- 
tius, Vatablus, Priceus, and a host of others. But their opinion 
will be found to rest chiefly on those passages in the Septuagint 
where ὑπερειδέω answers to o>ynm (in which the Greek word 
has been shown above to be capable of the signification con- 
temsit or iratus est, as well as connivendo dissimulavit, ) without 
any direct confirmation from other writers of the interpretation 
which they have thought proper to adopt. 

It may also be said, that in two copies the word is not ὑπεριδὼν, 
but παριδὼν," which would certainly be very well rendered by 
— connivendo dissimulare, or oculo non attento pretermitiere, in 
which sense it is frequently employed; but the small number 
of copies in which this dectio varia occurs, and the similarity 
existing between ὑπεριδὼν and παριδὼν, when written in the ab- 
breviated form, make it probable almost to certainty, that this 
difference is assignable solely to an error on the part of the 
transcribers. 

Other objections, which persons of more extensive research 
may be acquainted with, may possibly be offered in addition to 
those already stated. But there is none perhaps more plausible 
than that which is supplied in the parallel passage which has been 
before cited in the note upon Chrysostom; a passage which 
seems at first sight to be totally irreconcilable with the inter- 
pretation for which I am contending, and has been in the judg- 





* Chrysostom is rather unfortunate in the use of this word (εἴασεν), as it happens 
to be precisely the word which the Apostle has made use of in the parallel passage, 
Act. xiv. 16.—‘Os ἐν ταῖς παρῳχημέναις γενεαῖς εἴασε πάντα τὰ ἔθνη πορεύεσθαι 
ταῖς ὁδοῖς αὐτῶν :—a passage which the comment of Chrysostom directly contradicts. 

% « Duo codd. habent wapidév.” Schleusner. 
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ment of some eritics the principal barrier against its universal 
acceptation as the legitimate and only meaning of the word. 
So Schleusner, though he allows the authority of the LAX 
to favor this, interpretation,’ adds almost immediately, ‘‘ pos- 
sunt tamen hxc verba etiam ita explicari, connivendo dissimu- 
lavit vel silentio transmisit tempora ignorantie,” and refers to 
the parallel passage above mentioned. But the difficulty ari- 
sing from this passage will vanish in a moment when it is re- 
membered that although God is said therein to have “ suffered 
(or deft) all men to walk in their own ways,’ it is not said 
whether he did so by connivance or in contempt and anger, and 
the word 24 is employed. sometimes in the latter sense as well 
as in the former. Thus hersites, in the very paroxysm of 
his scorn and resentment against Agamemnon, and while attempt- 
ing to rouse the Greeks to revenge themselves upon him for 
the wrongs which he had done them, says, 
Οἴκαδέ περ σὺν νηυσὶ νεώμεθα" τόνδε δ᾽ ἐῶμεν 
Αὐτοῦ ἐνὶ Τροίῃ γέρα πεσσέμεν, ---- — — 
Thad. IL. 236. 

This signification will also accord with Rom. ch. 1. where 
St. Paul mentions again the moral dereliction of the heathen, 
and ascribes it not to the connivance of Jehovah, but to his 
judgment on their inveterate and infatuated obstmacy. (See 
particularly v. 21 to 24). On the whole therefore would it 
not be better that the passage, instead of standing as it does in 
our authorised translation, should be rendered in some such 
manner as the following: Moreover God has been angry with 
the times of (such) ignorance, and now commands all men 
every where to repent. There will then be no need of a long 
comment to clear Jehovah from the charge of connivance, and 
a proper consistency wil! be maintained between the interpreta- 
tion of this passage and the general tenor of other passages in 
Scripture where idolaters are mentioned. 


Frodsham. Nov. 1820. 
J. CROWTHER. 





_* © Priorem vero explicationem (i. e. Vulg. despiciens.) suadet et commendat 
non solum series orationis, sed etiam usus loquendi apud Alexandrinos interpretes,” 
> = γι . . 
&c. Vide Lexicon sub voc. 
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OF THE LATIN HISTORIANS BEFORE 
ν δὴ νυ ὦ 





PART fT. 


Tn consequence of the nearly total loss of the works of all the 
early Roman Historians, the finished productions of Sallust 
and Livy stand alone as regards all preceding attempts, and the 
art of historical writing seems to have sprung to perfection at 
its birth. A nearer approach, however, discloses a long line of 
historians, who from small beginnings gradually increase with 
the growth of their native city in wealth of materials and rich- 
ness of style, which certainly reached their acme in the noble 
writers we have just named. The remains of these ancient 
authors are few—of some only the name still exists; but to 
many Livy was largely mdebted for his materials, and to some 
perhaps for useful instruction in the science of which he is 
certainly a master. The art of history has itself a history, and it 
cannot he uninteresting to trace its rise and progress in ancient 
Rome—to mark the first efforts made init, of a glorious 
people who begin to feel that they have done, and are doing, 
things worthy of being handed down to posterity. ‘The mate- 
rials for a sketch of this kind are to be found in the learned and 
_ laborious work of Vossius! de Historicis Latinis, and in the 
historical collections of historical fragments of Riccoboni* and 
others. The treatise of Vossius is overlaid with that which 
may now be termed useless, though doubtless at the time neces- 
sary, discussion. It however supplies all that learning can bring 
to the task. We do not pretend to any profound erudition on 
the subject ; but we hope, with his assistance and aided by our 
own. enquiries, to afford what is as far as we know a desideratum 
in English literature, an account of the most ancient Roman 
writers of history and the subjects of which they severally treated. 
Rome was more than 500 years without an historian. Her 
legislators had however ordained various modes of perpetuating 





τ Gerardi Joannis Vossii de Historicis Latinis Libri tres, Lug. Bat. ap. 
Jo. Maire. 1627. It is addressed to the famous Duke of Buckingham, 
the favorite of James I, in avery curious dedication. 

2 Ant. Riccoboni Rhodivini de Historia liber, cum fragmentis Histori- 
corum veterum Latinorum summa fide et diligentia’ ab eodem collectis et 
auctis, Basil. 1579. See also Fragmenta Historicorum collecta ab Anto- 
nio Augustino, emendata a Fulvio Ursino. ‘Antyerp. 1595. 
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the memory of events, and the love of fame which so remarkably 
characterised her citizens, established many acts of domestic piety 
well calculated to furnish materials for the future historian. 
From the beginning of the Roman state the High Pontiff com- 
mitted the transactions of every year to writing, upon a white 
board, which was exposed at his house for the general informa- 
tion of the citizens. ‘These were the Annalesmaximi.' Toge- 
ther with these there are mentioned the Libri lintei, probably 
records of the different magistrates, to which Livy often refers ; 
various religious and ceremonial books, the accounts of the 
Censors, the family memorials, and the inscriptions and statues 
erected in memory of signal events; which were all of a nature 
to be highly useful to the historian. Unhappily, however, the 
greater part of these documents perished in the burning of 
Rome by the Gauls, * and hence arises that uncertainty in its 
early history which has been the subject of so much discussion. 
When, however, from this wreck of authentic materials the 
origin and history of the nation became obscure and difficult to 
be rightly ascertained, there were not wanting men who came 
forward to supply the defect. The first Punic war seems to 
have infused the historical spirit into the few who had at that 
time made any progress in letters. They appear to have then 
first become unwilling that such important events as marked its 
duration should pass on to oblivion, without attempting to 
perpetuate them in such homely phrase as their language and 
education then supplied. ‘The narration of contemporary affairs 
naturally led them back to the consideration of ancient times ; 
and after Q. Fabius Pictor once set the example, Rome never 
wanted historians to record her exploits, or antiquarians to inves- 
tigate her origin—Rome was more than 500 years without an 





* The passage in Cicero which describes them is too remarkable to be 
omitted. “ Erat enim historia nihil aliud nisi annalium  confectio.. 
Cujus rei memorizeque publice retinendz causa, ab initio rerum Romana-e - 
rum usque ad Publium Mucium Pontificem Maximum res omnes singu- 
Jorum annorum literis mandabat P. Maximus, referebatque in album, et 
proponebat tabulam domi ut esset potestas populo cognoscendi, lique 
etiam nunc annales maximi nominantur.” Lib. 2. de Orat. 12. 

* We learn this fact from Livy, who complains ef the paucity and the 
obscurity of materials for the first part of his work; “Que ab condita 
urbe Roma ad captam eandetn, quinque libris exposui: res quum 
nimia vetustate obscuras, veluti qu magno ex intervallo loci vix cer- 
nuntur; tum quod rare per eadem tempora liter fuere, una custodia 
fidelis memorize rerum gestarum: et quod, etiamsi que in commentariis 
pontificum, aliisque publicis privatisque erant monumentis, incensa urbe ple- 
raque mtertere.” Lib. 6. c. 1. 
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historian, and before the first production of Fabius Pictor her 
history had never been attempted, except in the verses of Nevius 
and Ennius. 

Fabius Pictor,* whom Livy calls scriptorum antiquissimus, 
and longe antiquissimus auctor, was provincial quzstor in the 
year U. C. 535. After the battle of Cannez he was selected as 
the fittest person to be sent to consult the oracle of Delphi,* 
where he enquired the probable issue of the war and the means 
of appeasing the Gods. Livy thus appeals to his authority, as a 
contemporary of the events on the banks of the Thrasymenian 
lake : “ Fabium, agqualem temporibus hujusce belli potissimum 
auctorem habui,” ‘The subjects ‘which Fabius appears to have 
chosen, judging from the few fragments which still remain, were 
the antiquities of Italy, the origin of the city, and the contem- 
porary events of his times. He wrote, it is prebable, in 
Greek as well as in Latin, and is said to have been largely 
indebted to Greek authors. His name and authority are 
frequently introduced in the works of succeeding authors, 
and generally with respect. Cicero thus characterises his 
style, as well as that of the annalists who succeeded him: 
“ Hanc similitudinem scribendi multi secuti sunt, qui sine ullis 
ormnamentis ‘monimenta solum temporum, hominum locorum, 
gestarumque rerum reliquerunt ; talis noster Cato et PicTor et 
Piso, qui neque tenent quibus rebus ornetur, et dum intelligatur 
quid dicant, unam dicendi tandem putant esse brevitatem.” Poly- 
bius speaks of Fabius at some length, and warns his readers not 
to place implicit faith in him, because he was a senator and a 
contemporary of the events he describes, but to consider the 
nature of things themselves, and judge what was worthy of credit. 
Fabius indeed appears to have been partial to his countrymen and 
is accused by Polybius in another place of misrepresenting facts 
with an unjust prejudice against the Carthaginian. Dionysius also 
more than once has occasion to mention our historian; and 
thongh he seems to have considerable confidence in the truth of 
his relations of the matters which came under his knowledge, 
he accuses him of negligence as to the early histery of Rome, 
a σὕὐποστσνο 

Ὁ The name of Pictor is derived from his uncle, who painted the Temple 
of Safety, of which circumstance Pliny thus speaks:—“* Apud Romanos quo- 
que honos mature huic (pingendi) arti contigit; siguidem cognomina ex ea Pic- 
TORUM (raxerunt Fabii clarissime gentis, princepsqueejus cognominis ipse adem 
Salutis pincit ceccy., que pictura duravit ad nostram memoriam, ede, Claudit 
principatu, exusta.” Lib. xxxv.c. iv. 

* Lib. ii. de Orat., et vid. de Leg. lib. i. 
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and blames him for his inaccurate chronology. On the whole 
we may conclude, that Fabius possessed both the vices and the 
virtues of a first historian in a rude age. In ancient matters he 
would probably trust too much to tradition, and would give in 
to the superstitious credulity of his day as to all marvels related 
of old time: but in the recording of contemporary events, he 
would be as just and trust-worthy as the intolerant patriotism of 
a good citizen of the republic would permit. Writng with the 
bare object of preserving the memory of events, his narration 
would proceed in the order of time, and his style be as dry and 
jejune as we learn from Cicero it “really was. Doubtless the 
annals of Fabius were as little to be compared with the histories 
which in the course of afew ages were written in the same lan- 
guage, as the rude and barbarous infancy of Rome herself with 
the glory and splendor of her full-grown fortunes. ἢ 

‘The next historian, whose early labors we have to record, 
is Lucius Cimcius Alimentus, a distinguished Roman senator, 
who was contemporary with the above Fabius Pictor. He 
appears to have written his most important work im Greek, 
which seems tohave been a history of the actsof Annibal, or per- 
hapsgenerally of the second Punic war, in which he was himself 
not an undistinguished actor. Livy, when speaking of certain ob- 
scure remains which assisted m.ascertaining a date, quotes the 
authority of this historian, and calls him diligentem tahium monu- 
mentorum auctorem; * andin another place, when appealing to 
his testimony, he entitles him maximus auctor. In the course of 
the war he fell into the hands of Annibal as a prisoner, and appears 
to have been admitted to the familiar intercourse of that famous 
general, if we may judge from the conversation to which Livy 
alludes in the following passage: “ LL. Cincius Alimentus, qui 
captum se ab Aunibale scribit, maximus auctor, moveret me, 
nisi confunderet numerum Gallis Liguribusque additis ; cum his 





' A singular mistake was made on the subject of the works of Fabius ~ 
Pictor, by Pighius in his annals, who at the year 534 asserts them to 
be still in existence, on the authority of Sigonius, who, he says, had often 
read them at the house of Beccatellus at Venice. That passage of Sigo- 
nius whence Pighius collected the fact is the following scholium on Livy, 
where he mentions Fabius 1. xxiii: Hwne eundem illum esse, quires Ro- 
manas scripsit, tradit Appianus in Annibalica historia: quam manu scriptam 
se@pius apud ornatissimum Ludovicum Beccatellum legi; cujus historia sepe, 
et in hoc bello et in aliis meminit. Sigonius meant that he bad often read 
Appian at Venice, which was at that time in MS. The words from quam 
tu degi ought to have been included in brackets. Vid. Voss, de Hist. Lat. 


p. iv. 
DeVille 3 Lib. xxx, 
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scribit octoginta millia peditum, decem equitum, adducta in 
Italiam (magis adfluxisse verisimile, et ita quidam auctores) ; ex 
ipso audisse Annibale, postquaam Rhodanum transierat, triginta 
sex millia honinum, ingentemque numerum equorum et aliorum 
jumentorum amisisse 11 Taurinis.” Dionysius Halicarnasseus, 
speaking both of L. Cincius and Fabius Pictor, says: Τούτων δὲ 
τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἑκάτερος, οἷς μὲν αὐτὸς ἔργοις παρεγένετο, διὰ τὴν ἐμπειρίαν 
ἀκριβῶς ἀνέγραφε. On the whole we have πὸ right to doubt. the 
authority of this statement, and we cannot but observe the favor- 
able auspices under which Roman history commenced its career ; 
the two tirst writers of it being both distinguished citizens of the 
state, both senators and magistrates and actors and contempo- 
raries of the deeds they chiefly described; who appear to have 
discharged their duty, if not with much elegance or variety, at 
least with exemplary fidelity. Besides his Annibalica, L. Cin- 
cius wrote in Latin a history of Gorgias the Leontine—a singular 
subject for a Roman of his age to choose; but he was doubtless 
well versed in Greek literature, and probably wished to introduce 
the study of oratory among his fellow-citizens. He also com- 
posed a work de re Militari, another de Lastis, and various 
others, from which we find many quotations in Aulus Gellius, 
Festus, Xc. 

The next writer of history in Rome, M. Porcius Cato, is one 
who was illustrious as a statesman, orator, and general, and whose 
life and actions are weil known to all readers of Roman story. 
He was a young man in the second Punic war, and lived to the 
third year of the last Punic war. Besides various other works, 
he appears to have written an elaborate history of the rise and 
subsequent transactions of his native city; of the contents of this 
production we have a particular account in Cornelius Nepos, 
who also wrote a book on him as its sole subject. ‘ Ab ado- 
lescentia,” says he of Cato, “ confecit orationes: senex' historias 
scribere instituit, quarum sunt libri septem. Primus continet 
res gestas regum populi Romani. Secundus, et tertius, unde 
quzeque civitas orta sit Ltalica: ob quam rem omnes Orn!IGINES 
videtur appellasse. In quarto autem, bellum Punicum: in 
quinto, secundum. Atque hec capitulatim sint dicta. Reliqua 
bella pari modo persecutus est usque ad preturam Ser. Galba, 





* Livy puts a reference to his Origines in the mouth of Oppius trib. 
pleb., who is addressing the consul Cato some time before they were 
written. We allow the historian tv put speeches into the mouths of men 
who never spuke them, but he should at least supply them with what 
they might have said. 
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qui diripuit Lusitanos. Atque horum bellorum duces non no- 
minavit, sed sine nominibus res notavit. In nsdem exposuit, 

que in Italia Hispaniisque viderentur admiranda, In quibus 
multa industria et diligentia comparet, multa doctrina.” If we 

may judge from this description, from one well able to form an 
accurate notion of what was valuable in this department of lite- 
rature, historical writing must have advanced rapidly in the short 
interval between Cincius and Cato. But the highest and most 
remarkable praises of Cato as an author, are to be found in the 
writings of Cicero. ‘Two passages, which give a more accurate 
idea of the real merits of this ancient historian than could be 
otherwise conveyed, and which likewise show the kind of esti- 
mation in which his works were held in the more polished times 
of Rome, we shall here quote. The first is from the Brutus:— 
“ Catonem quis nostrorum oratorum, qui quidam nunc sunt, 
legit? aut quis novit omnino? at quem virum, dii boni! mitto 
civem, aut senatorem, aut imperatorem: oratorem enim hoc loco 
querimus, Quis illo gravior in laudando? acerbior in vitupe- 
rando? in sententiis argutior? in docendo edisserendoque subti- 
hor? Referte sunt orationes amplius centum quinquaginta, 
quas quidem adhuc invenerim, et legerim et verbis, et rebus 
illustribus ; Jicet ex 115 eligunt ea, que notatione et laude dicta 
sint, omnes oratoriz virtutes in lis reperientur. Jam vero Ori- 
gines ejus, quem florem, aut quod lumen eloquentiz non habent? 
Amatores huic desunt, sicuti multis jam ante seculis, et Philisto 
Syracusio et ipsi Thucydidi. Nam ut horum concisis senten- 
1118, interdum etiam non satis apertis, cum brevitate, tum nimio 
acumine officit Theopompus elatione atque altitudine orationis 
sue: quod idem Lysie Demosthenes: sic Catonis luminibus 
obstruxit hee posteriorum quasi exaggerata altius oratio. Sed 
et in nostris imscitia est, quod ii ipsi qui in Grecis antiquitate 
delectantur, eaque subtilitate quam Atticam appellant, hanc in 
Catonem non noverunt quidem. Hyperidz volunt esse et Ly- 
sie. Laudo: sed cur nolunt Catonis? Attico genere dicendi se 
gaudere dicunt. Sapienter id quidem: atque utinam imitarentur, 
nec ossa solum, sed etiam sanguinem. Gratum est tamen quod 
volunt. Cur igitur Lysias et Hyperides amatur, cum penitus 
ignoretur Cato?” The other passage to which we referred, is 
put into the mouth of Atticus, in some measure to balance the 
praises which Cicero in a cooler moment said were excessive ; 
or it may be that it expresses the real opinion of Atticus, which 
might be different, or more moderate than that of the orator. 
* Ego,” says Atticus, “ Catonem tuum, ut civem, ut senatorem, 

ut imperatorem, ut virum denique cum prudentia, tum omui vir- 
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tute excellentem, probo: orationes autem ejus, ut illis tempori- 
bus valde laudo: significant enim quandam formam ingenii, sed 
admodum impolitam et plane rudem. Origines vero cum omni- 
bus oratoriis laudibus refertas et Catonem cum Philisto et Thu- 
cydide, comparares: Brutone te id censebas, an mihi probatu- 
rum? quos enim, ne a Grecis quidem quisquam imitari potest, 
lis tu comparas hominem ‘Tusculanum nondum suspicantem, 
quale esset copiose et ornate dicere?” Whether Cicero is here 
speaking his own sentiments or those of Atticus, we have no 
means of judging, unless an idea may be gathered from the scat- 
tered fragments which still exist of the various productions of 
Cato. Some of these happen to be of such an extent, as to 
supply us in some small measure with the power of ascertaining 
the style and spirit. We shall however quote a pleasant story 
told ina lively manner, which it appears Aulus Gellius took from 
the 7th book of the Origines. As he repeats the anecdote 
from memory, it cannot be considered as a specimen of Cato’s 
style, though it may of his spirit. ‘‘ Mos antea sevatoribus Ro- 
me fuit, in curiam cum pretextatis fillis introire. Tamen 
cum in senatu res major quepiam consultata, eaque in 
diem posterum prolata est: placuit, ut eam rem super qua 
tractavissent, ne quis enuuciaret, priusquam decreta  esset. 
Mater Papirti pueri, qui cum parente suo in curia fuerat, per- 
contata est fillum, quidnam in senatu patres egissent? puer re- 
spondit, tacendum esse, neque id dici licere. Mulier fit audiendi 
cupidior. Secretum rei, et silentium pueri animum ejus ad in- 
quirendum everberat. Querit igitur compressius violentiusque. 
‘Lum puer, matre urgente, lepidi atque festivi mendacii consilium 
capit, Actum in senatu dixit, utrum videretur utilius, exque 
Repub. esse, unusne ut duas uxores haberet, an ut una apud 
duos nupta esset. Hoe illa ut audivit, animus compavescit: 
domo trepidans egreditur: ad ceteras matronas pervenit. Ac 
senatuin postridie matrumfamilias caterva lacrymantes, atque 
obsecrantes orant, una potius ut duobus nupta fieret, quam ut 
uni dua. Senatores ingredientes curiam, que illa mulierum in- 
temperies, et quid 5101 postulatio illa vellet, mirabantur.. Puer 
Papirius m medium curia progressus, quid mater audire institis- 
set, quid ipse matri disisset, rem sicuti fuerat, denarrat. Sena- 
tus fidem atque ingenium pueri exosculatus consultum facit, 
ut post hac pueri cum patribus in curiam ne introeant, nisi ille 
unus Papirius. Atque puero postea cognomentum honoris gra- 
tia decreto inditum Pretextatus ob tacendi loquendique in tate 
pretextata prudentiam.” 

A singular fraud was attempted by Annius Viterbiensis, who 
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attempted to deceive the literary by palming on them a forgery 
of his own for the original Origines of Cato; the trick was how- 
ever soon discovered and exposed by Sabellicus, Vives, and others. 
After Cato come the names of two historians, L. Scribonius 
Libo and A. Postumius Albinus, of whom scarcely any thing 
more than the name remains. Lzbo wrote annals when Cato 
was an old man, which are mentioned and referred to by Cicero 
and others. A/binus was consul in the year U. C. 603, two 
years before the third Punic war. He wrote a history of Rome 
in Greek and also in Latin. Cicero thus mentions him:! “ Nam 
et A. Albinus, is qui Greece scripsit historiam, qui consul cum 
L. Lucullo fuit, et literatus et disertus fuit.” Aulus Gellius* 
relates, that when he wished to excuse himself for writing in 
Greek being a Roman, M. Cato laughed and said that Albinus 
had rather apologize for the fault than avoid it. Plutarch im his 
Cato tells the story rather differently. Vossius3 rightly observes, 
that his adoption of a foreign and then almost universal language, 
in which to describe the achievements of his native city, might 
naturally proceed from an amor patria, for which he deserved 
rather to be praised than pardoned. It was a practice not uncom- 
mon among the Romans, and doubtless proceeded from a wish to 
lay transactions before the world, which if they had been written 
m Latin, could at that time have been known but to very few. 
The next historian, L. Calpurnius Piso, whom we have to 
record, is one of more note both as a man and a writer. He 
played a distinguished part in the Republic during the umes of 
the Gracchi, and was consul with Mucius Scevola in the year 
620, when Tiberius Gracchus was slain, He wrote annals. 
Cicero+ says of him, ‘ Ipse etiam Piso et causas egit et multa- 
rum legum aut auctor aut dissuasor fuit: isque et orationes reli- 
quit, qu jam evanuerunt et annales sane exiliter_scriptos.” 
Again,’ “ Itaque qualis apud Gracos Pherecydes Hellanicus, 
Acusilaus fuit, aliique permulti: talis noster Cato, et Pector, et 
Piso: qui neque tenent, quibus rebus ornetur oratio, Modo 
enim hue ἰδία. sint importata, et dum intelligatur, quid dicant, 
ubam dicendi Jaudem putant brevitatem.” Pliny however treats 
Piso with great respect, and Aulus Gellius® says of his style, 
‘¢ Simplicissima suavitate et rei et orationis Lucius Piso frugi 
usus est. We are able to give one curious specimen of his style, 
which, though certainly not particularly elegant, seems to have pos- 


ne 


’ Brut. Lib ilps 3 De Gracis historicis, p. 181. 
+ Brut. 5 Lib. ii. de Orat. 6 Lib, xi. xiv. 
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sessed a certain kind of strength and naiveté. Itis fromthe first book 
of his annals. ‘‘Eundem Romulum dicunt ad coenam vocatum, ibi 
non multum bibisse, quia postridie negotlum haberet, Ei dicunt, 
Romule, siistue omnes homines faciant, vinum vilius sit. Is 
respondit, Immo vero carum, si quantum quisque volet, bibat, 
nam ego bibi quantum volui.” Gell. xi. 14. 


NOTIOS, 





THUCYDIDES MISQUOTED 


In Mircueryt’s ARIsTOPHANES. p, Ixxxvi. 





To prove that those “ dark and malignant spirits,” the So- 
PHISTS, were the authors of immense mischief, not only in 
Athens, but throughout all Greece, Mr. Mitchell quotes from 
Thucydides, ii, 82. part of his description of the atrocious 
effects of civil discord during the Peloponnesian war, after the 
scenes of horror first acted in Corcyra. t 

It may seem very bold, in the face of so elegant and erudite 
a scholar, to deny absolutely the bearing of Thucydides on the 
point to be proved. But whoever carefully peruses chapters 
82, 3, 4. of the Sd book, will not find there (nor any where 
else,) one hint of the historian’s connecting those atrocities with 
any such cause as that alleged: the clearest demonstration will 
there be found, that he considered human nature of itself as 
quite adequate to the work, whenever the bad passions are by 
civil discord kindled into fever and fury. 

Mr. Mitchell has very imperfectly quoted from Hobbes’s 
translation of the passage above referred to. ‘The reader is 
requested to peruse with attention the important matter zntro- 
ductory to Mr. M.’s quotation. 

“Se cruell was this Sedition; and seemed so the more, be- 
cause it was of these the first. 

8.89, For afterwards all Greece, as a man may say, was 
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in commotion; and quarrels arose every where betweene the 
Patrons of the Commons, that sought to bring in the Athem- 
ans, and the Few that desired to bring in the Lacedemonians. 
Now in time of peace, they could have had no pretence, nor 
would have beene so forward to call them in; but beeing Warre, 
and Confederates to bee had for eyther party, both to hurt their 
enemies, and strengthen themselves, such as desired alteration 
easily got them to come in. And many and heynous things 
happened in the cities through this Sedition, which, though they 
have beene before, and shall be ever, as long as humane Nature is 
the same, yet they are- more calme, and of different kinds, ac- 
cording to the several Conjunctures. For in peace and pros- 
perity, as well Cities as private men are better minded, because 
they bee not plunged into necessity of domg any thing against 
their will; but War, taking away the affluence of daily necessa- 
ries, is a most violent Master, and conformeth most men’s pas- 
sions to the present occasion. The Cities therefore beg now 
in Sedition, and those that fell into it later having heard what 
had beene done in the former, they farre exceeded the same in 
newnesse of conceipt, both for the art of assailing, and for the 
strangeness of their revenges.” 


Here exactly Mr. M. begins to quote, “ The received value 
of names, &c. &c. to --- Sincerity was laughed down.” But 
towards the close of this quotation, Mr. M. has omitted a very 
important passage, unfavorable beyond a doubt to his hy- 
pothesis. 

Again, to show that the bad passions, when instigated by the 
fury of faction, were deemed competent to any wickedness, read 
‘Thucydides onwards, who neither first nor Jast ever seems to 
have had the Sornists in his head. 

“« In Corcyra then were these evils for the most part com- 
thitted first; and so were all other, which either such men as 
have been governed with pride, rather then modesty, by those 
on whom they take revenge, were like to commit in taking it; 
or which such men as stand upon their delivery from long po- 
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verty, out of covetousness (chiefly to have their neighbours 
goods) would contrary to justice give their voices to; or which 
men, not for covetousness, but assailing each other on equall 
termes, carried away with the unrulinesse of their anger, would 
cruelly and inexorably execute. And the common course of life 
being at that time confounded in the citie, the nature of man, 
which is wont even against law to do evill, gotten now above 
the law, shewed itselfe with delight, to be too weak for passion, 
too strong for justice, and enemie to all superioritie. Else they 
would never have preferred revenge before innocence, nor lucre 
(whensoever the envie of it was without power to doe them hurt) 
before justice. And for the Lawes common to all men in such 
cases, (which as long as they be in force, give hope to all that 
suffer injury), men desire not to leave them standing, against the 
need a man in danger may have of them, but by their revenges 
on others, to be beforehand in subverting them. Such were the 
passions of the Corcyreans, first of all other Grecians, towards 
one another in the citie.” 


Finally, then, were it not too like a triumph to ask the ques- 
tion, one might inquire of Mr, Mitchell, in what light he con- 
siders the selfish inhumanity, the licentiousness of life, the neg- 
lect of all religion and law, which prevailed during the great 
plague at Athens. Were these evils too to be charged to the 
account of those ‘* dark and malignant spirits,” the SopHIsTs ὃ 
Or, with the profound historian himself, must we not ascribe 
directly to that dreadful scourge, the destruction of whatever 
moral, humane, religious feeling adorns or consoles our nature ὃ 
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NOTES 


On some parts of Archbishop Porter’s Antiquities of 
Greece, by the Rev. J. Seacrr, A. B. Rector of 
Welch Bicknor, Monmouthshire. 





Vol. 1. p. 35. [7th edit. Svo.] ““᾿Ανάκειον, or the temple of 
Castor and Pollux, called”Avakes: in this place slaves were ex- 
posed to sale.” 

Πονηρὸς, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, πονηρὸς οὗτος ἄνωθεν ἐκ τοῦ ᾿Ανακείου 
καὶ ἄδικος. He has been ἃ rogue ever since he was bought. Demosth. 
kara Στεψ. ψευδομ. p. 1125. 

Vol. 1. p. 47, 48. The young Athenians were enrolled first 
among the φράτορες, and afterwards among the δημόται. 

ἐγγράφει τοῖς ᾿Απατουρίοις τουτονὶ μὲν ““ Βοιωτὸν (by the name of 
Beeotus) εἰς τοὺς φράτορας, τὸν δ᾽ ἕτερον “Πάμφιλον. “Μαντί- 
Beos” δ᾽ ἐνεγεγράμμην ἐγώ. συμβάσης δὲ τῷ πατρὶ τῆς τελευτῆς, πρὶν 
τὰς εἰς τοὺς δημότας ἐγγραφὰς γενέσθαι, ἐλθὼν εἰς τοὺς δημότας 
οὑτοσὶ ἀντὶ ““ Βοιωτοῦ" ““ Μαντίθεο ν᾽ ἐνέγραψεν αὑτόν. Demosth. 
Πρὸς Bowr. περὶ ὀνομ. p. 995. ἐνέγραψεν ἄν σε εἰς τοὺς δημότας, 
ὅπερ εἰς τοὺς φράτορας. Demosth. ibid. p. 1000. 

Τὸν δὲ τοῦ δικαίον λόγον ἅπαντες ἐπίστασθε. ἔστι δ᾽ οὗτος Tis; ἀφ᾽ 
οὗ παῖδας ἐποιήσατο τούτους ὁ πατὴρ, ἀπὸ τούτον καὶ νομίξεσθαι. 
πρότερον τοίνυν ἐμὲ εἰς τοὺς δημότας ἐνέγραψε ““ Μαντίθεον," πρὶν 
εἰσαγαγεῖν τοῦτον εἰς τοὺς φράτορας. ὥστ᾽ οὗ τῷ χρόνῳ μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τῷ δικαίῳ, πρεσβεῖον ἔχοιμ᾽ ἂν ἐγὼ τοὔνομα τοῦτο εἰκότως. Demosth,. 
ibid. p. 1003. 

Vol. 1. p. 49.—** Each tribe he subdivided into three parts, 
called τριττὺς, ἔθνος, or φρατρία ; and each of these into 30 γένη or 
families ; which, because they consisted of thirty men, were called 
τριακάδες ; and they that were members of these were called ‘Opoya- 
λακτοι, and γεννῆται, not from any relation to one another, but only 
because they lived in the same borough, and were educated to- 
gether, and joined in one body or society.” 

That persons associated as γεννῆται did not always live in the 
borough, is manifest from the following passage, in which men of 
different boroughs appear united as γεννῆται :---- 

Tipoorparos ἑκαλῆθεν, Ξάνθιππος ἐροιάδης, ὐλάβης padnpevs, 
ἤΑνυτος λακιάδης, ᾿ὐὐφράνωρ αἰγιλιεὺς, ΝΝέκιππος κεφαλῆθεν, μαρτυροῦ- 
σιν εἶναι καὶ αὐτοὺς καὶ Φράστορα τὸν αἰγιλιέα τῶν γεννητῶν οἱ κα- 
λοῦνται βρυτιάδαι. Demosth, κατὰ Νεαίρ. p. 1865. 
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Vol. 1. chap. xii. ‘* Of the nine Archons.” 

The interrogatories put to the Archons before they entered 
on their office are given us by Demosthenes Πρὸς Εὐβουλιδ. 
p- 1910. 

Vol. τ. p. 74. “ The questions which the Senate proposed to 
them (the Archons) were such as these,—Whether they had been 
dutiful to their parents, had served in the wars, and had a compe- 
tent estate.” 

ὁ φαληρεὺς Δημήτριος---τεκμήρια τῆς περὶ τὸν οἶκον εὐπορίας, ἕν μὲν 
ἡγεῖται τὴν. ἐπώνυμον ἀρχὴν, ἣν ἦρξε τῷ κυάμῳ λαχὼν, ἐκ τῶν γενῶν 
Των τα μέγιστα τιμηματα κεκτημενων, ovs πεντακοσιυμεδίμνους προσηπς 
γόρενον. Plutarch. in Aristid. p. 583. H. Steph. 

Vol. 1. Ρ. 77. ‘It was required that his wife, (the wife of the 
βασιλεὺς) whom they termed βασίλισσα, should be a citizen of the 
whole blood of Athens, and a virgin.” 

On this subject see Demosthenes κατὰ Νεαίρας pp. 1369 and 
following. 

Vol. 1. p. 77. “ὙΠ six remaining Archons were called by one 
common name, Thesmothetz ; (the questions put to these magistrates 
are recounted by Demosth. πρὸς Εὐβουλιδ. p. 1319). They received 
complaints against persons guilty of false accusations, of calum- 
niating, of bribery, of impiety, &e.” 

The Thesmothetz had also the power of executing murderers. 
οἱ θεσμοθέται τοὺς ἐπὶ φόνῳ φεύγοντας κύριοι θανάτῳ ξημιῶσαί εἰσι, Kat 
τὸν ἐκ τῆς ἐκκλησίας πέρυσι πάντες ἑωρᾶτε ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνους ἀπαχθέντα. 
Demosthen. κατὰ ᾿Αριστοκρ. p. 690. 

Vol. 1. chap. xiii.“ Of the Athenian magistrates.” 

With regard to the provinces assigned to the different magis- 
trates in the cognizance of causes, we may gather some information 
from Demosthenes Πρὸς Aaxpirov παραγρ.---ἀλλὰ ποῦ χρὴ δίκην Nam 
βεῖν, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταὶ, περὶ τῶν ἐμπορικῶν συμβολαίων ; παρὰ ποίᾳ 
ἀρχῇ, ἣ ἐν τίνι χρόνῳ; παρὰ τοῖς ἕνδεκα ; ἀλλὰ τοιχωρύχους, καὶ 
κλέπτας, καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους κακούργους, τοὺς ἐπὶ θανάτῳ, οὗτοι εἰσάγουσιν. 
ἀλλὰ παρὰ τῷ ἄρχοντι; οὐκοῦν ἐπικλήρων, καὶ ὀρφανῶν, καὶ τῶν 
τοκέων, προστέτακται τῷ ἄρχοντι ἐπιμελεῖσθαι. ἀλλὰ, νὴ Δέα, παρὰ 
τῷ βασιλεῖ; ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐσμὲν γυμνασίαρχοι, οὐδὲ ἀσεβείας οὐδένα γρα- 
φόμεθα. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ πολέμαρχος εἰσάξει ; ἀποστασίου γε καὶ ἀπροστασίου. 
οὐκοῦν ὑπόλοιπόν ἐστιν οἱ στρατηγοί. ἀλλὰ τοὺς τριηράρχους καθιστᾶσιν 
οὗτοι εἰσάγοντες εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον. ἐμπορικὴν δὲ δίκην οὐδεμίαν ἂν 
εἰσάγουσιν. Ρ. 940. 

Vol. 1. p. 78. ““Δήμαρχοι had the same offices in the Δῆμοι, 
took care of their revenues, out of which they paid all the duties 
required of them,” &c. 

εἰ δὲ δεῖ τὴν δημαρχίαν λέγειν, δ ἣν ὠργίξοντό μοί τινες, ἐν ἡ 
διάφορος ἐγενόμην εἰσπράττων ὀφείλοντας πολλοὺς αὐτῶν μισθώσεις 
τεμένων, καὶ ἕτερα ἃ τῶν κοινῶν διηρπάκεισαν, ἐγὼ μὲν ἂν βουλοίμην 
ὑμᾶς ἀκούειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως ἔξω τοῦ πράγματος ὑπολήψεσθε ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι... -- 
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Demosth. Πρὸς Εὐβουλιδ. p. 1318. A personin debt is represented 
by Aristophanes as dreading the δήμαρχος :— 
Δάκνγει pe δήμαρχός τις ἐκ τῶν στρωμάτων. 


ΝΗ ον. 37: 


Vol. 1. p. 85.—‘* The institution of these συμμορίαι happened 
about the third year of the hundredth Olympiad.” 

Demosthenes, as we are informed by himself, served the office of 
τριήραρχος when he was a young man, and before the institution of 
the σνμμορίαι above mentioned. Now, as Demosthenes was born 
in the third year of the ninety-ninth olympiad, Archbishop Potter 
seems to have assigned too early a date to this institution. The 
passage in Demosthenes, to which I have alluded, is the following : 
Οὗτος, (Midias) ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, γεγονὼς ἔτη περὶ πεντήκοντα 
ἴσως, ἢ Μικρὸν ἐλάττω, οὐδὲν ἐμοῦ πλείους eur ουργίας ὑμῖν λελειτούρ- 
VRE Os δύο καὶ τριάκοντα. ἔτη γέγονα. κἀγὼ μὲν κατ᾽ ἐκείνους τοὺς 
χρόνους ἐτριηράρχουν, εὐθὺς ἐκ παίδων ἐξελθὼν, ὅτε σύνδυο ἦμεν οἱ 
τριήραρχοι, καὶ τὰ ἀναλώματα πάντα ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων οἴκων, καὶ τὰς ναῦς 
ἐπληροῦμεν αὐτοί. οὗτος δὲ, ὅτε μὲν κατὰ ταύτην τὴν ἡλικίαν ἦν, καθ᾽ 
ἣν ἐγὼ νῦν, οὐδέπω λειτουργεῖν ἤρχετο" τηνικαῦτα δὲ τοῦ πράγματος 
ἧπται, ὅτε πρώτου μὲν διακοσίους καὶ χιλίους πεποιήκατε συντ ελεῖς 
ὑμεῖς, παρ᾽ Wy εἰσπραττόμενοι τάλαντον, ταλάντου μισθοῦσι τὰς τριης- 
ραρχίας οὗτοι" εἶτα τὰ πληρώματα ἡ πόλις παρέχει καὶ σκεύη δίδωσιν.-- 

Kara Mec. p. 564. 

Vol. 1. p. 85.‘ Such as were unable to bear the expence of the 
λειτουργία assigned to them, had relief from the ἀντίδοσις, or ex- 
change of goods.” 

This exchange included even unsatisfied claims, or choses in 
action, as the lawyers term them: ὡς yap τὰς δίκας ταύτας ἔμελλον 
εἰσιέναι κατ᾽ αὐτῶν, ἀντίδοσιν ἐ ἐπ᾽ ἐμὲ παρεσκεύασαν, iva, εἰ μὲν ἀντι- 
ὃ On, μὴ ἐξείη ΜΟΙ πρὸς αὐτοὺς ἀντ ιδικεῖν, ὡς καὶ τῶν δικῶν τούτων τοῦ 
ἀντιδόντος γινομένων" εἰ δὲ μηδὲν τούτων ποιοίην, ἵνα ἐκ βραχείας οὐ- 
σίας λειτουργῶν, παντάπασιν ἀναιρεθείην. Demosth. κατ᾽ ᾿Αφοβ. 11. 
p- 840. 

Vol. τ. p. 102. ‘* Allthat had undergone the office of an Archon 
were not taken into this Senate (of the Areopagus), but only such of 
them as had behaved themselves well in the discharge of their 
trust.” ——oi δὲ θεσμοθέται τοὺς ἐνδειχθέντας εἰσαγόντων εἰς τὸ de- 
καστήριον κατὰ τὸν γόμον, ἢ μὴ aviovrwy (otherwise let them not 
go up, or be advanced,) εἰς ἄρειον πάγον, ὡς καταλύοντες τὴν. 
ἐπανόρθωσιν τῶν νόμων. Demosth. κατὰ Tipoxp. p. 707. 

Vol. 1. p. 104. ‘* However that be, it is certain that all wounds 
given out of malice, all wilful murders, and particularly such as 
were effected by poison, came under the cognizance of this court,’ 
(of Areopagus. ) ὅπως μὴ γενήσωνται οἱ περὶ BAST out φόνοι, περὶ ὧν 
ἐξαίρετος ἣ βουλὴ φύλαξ, ἡ ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ τέτακται. Demosth. Πρὸς 
Λεπτίν. p. 505. 
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‘Vol. 1. p. 105. ““ Besides this, matters of religion, blasphemy 
against the gods, contempt of the holy mysteries, and all sorts of 
impiety, were referred to the judgment of this court,” (of Areopa- 
gus.) Accordingly in Demosth. (κατὰ Νεαίρας) we find the Areo- 
pagites punishing ‘Theogenes, because, when βασιλεὺς, he had mar- 
ried a wife who was neither an Atheran citizen nor a virgin, both 
which the laws required her to be, that she might be qualified for 
the performance of certain sacred rites.—i βουλὴ, ἡ ἐν ἀρείῳ πάγῳ, 
ὥσπερ kat τἄλλα πολλοῦ ἄξιά ἐστι τῇ πόλει περὶ εὐσέβειαν, ἐξήτει τὴν 
γυναῖκα ταύτην τοῦ Θεογένονς, ἥτις ἦν, καὶ ἐξήλεγχε, καὶ περὶ τῶν 
ἱερῶν πρόνοιαν ἐποιεῖτο, καὶ ἐξημίον τὸν Θεογένην ὅσα κύριά ἐστιν. 
p- 1372. 

Vol. 1. chap. xx. Courts of Justice. 

It may not, perhaps, be useless to remark here, that the ordinary 
courts of law in Athens were courts of equity also. 

χρὴ τοίνυν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, κἀκεῖνο ἐνθυμεῖσθαι καὶ ὁρᾷν, ὅτι 
viv ὀμωμοκότες κατὰ τοὺς νόμους δικάσειν ἥκετε" ---------- Kal περὶ ὧν 
ἂν νόμοι μὴ ὦσι, γνώμῃ τῇ δικαιοτάτῃ κρίνειν. Demosth. Πρὸς Aez- 
τίν. p. 492 

Vol. I. p. 115. ‘ The same excuse was likewise admitted in 
behalf of the defendant, who had also another plea termed zapa- 
γραφὴ or παραμαρτυρία, when he alleged, by sufficient witnesses, 
that the action brought against him was not δίκη εἰσαγώγιμος, a 
cause which could then lawiully be tried.” 

Persons availing themselves of this plea termed παραγραφὴ 
(called by the Romans Prescriptio) had the privilege of being 
heard first, and consequently the advantage of preoccupying the 
minds of the judges. —zporafawy dé μου ὥστε πρότερον λέγειν διὰ τὸ 
παραγραφὴν εἶναι, καὶ μὴ εὐθυδικίᾳ εἰσιέναι, καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀναγνοὺς, καὶ 
τἄλλα, ὡς αὐτῷ συμφέρειν ἡγεῖτο, ψευσάμενος, οὕτω διέθηκε τοὺς 
δικαστὰς, ὥστε φωνὴν μηδ᾽ ἡντινοῦν ἐθέλειν ἀκούειν ἡμῶν. Demosth, 
κατὰ Στεφ. ψευδομ. A. p. 1108. 

This circumstance will explain an expression of Demosthenes in 
another passage ; where one who came into court with a παραγραφὴ, 
or declinatory exception, is said κατηγορεῖν τοῦ διώκοντος, To make 
himself plaintiff instead of defendant. 

Περὶ μὲν οὖν τῆς παραγραφῆς βραχύς ἐστιν ὁ λόγος. καὶ γὰρ οὗτοι 
οὐ τὸ παράπαν συμβόλαιον ἐξαρνοῦνται μὴ γενέσθαι ἐν τῷ ἐμπορίῳ τῷ 
ὑμετέρῳ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκέτι εἶναί φασι πρὸς ἑαυτοὺς οὐδὲν συμβόλαιον. πε- 
ποιηκέναι γὰρ οὐδὲν ἔξω τῶν ἐν τῇ συγγραφῇ γεγραμμένων. οἱ μὲν 
οὖν νόμοι, καθ᾽ ods ὑμεῖς δικασταὶ κάθησθε, οὐχ οὕτω λέγουσιν" ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑπὲρ μὲν τῶν μὴ γενομένων ὅλως συμβολαίων ᾿Αθήνῃσι μήδ᾽ εἰς τὸ 
᾿Αθηναίων ἐμπόριον, παραγράψασθαι δεδώκασιν. ἐὰν δέ τις γενέσθαι 
μὲν ὁμολυγῇ, ἀμφισβητῇ δὲ ὡς πάντα πεποίηκε τὰ συγκείμενα, ἀπολο- 
γεῖσθαι κελεύουσιν εὐθυδικέαν εἰσίοντα, ob κατηγορεῖν τοῦ διώ- 


κοντος. [Πρὸς Φορμίωνα. p. 908. 
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Vol. 1. p. 115. “ The plaintiff’s oath was termed προωμοσία, the 
defendant’s ἀντωμοσία, and, as some think, ἀντιγραφὴ, and both 
together dwpocia.” 

Anexample of an ἀντιγραφὴ may be seen in Demosthenes : 


᾿Αντιγραφή. 
᾿Απολλόδωρος Ἰ!ασέωνος ἀχ- Στέφανος Μενεκλέους ἀχαρνεύς, 
apveus, Στεφάνῳ Μενεκλέους ἀχ- τἀληθῆ ἐμαρτύρησα, μαρτυρήσας 


apvet ψευδομαρτυριῶν, τίμημα τὰ ἐν τῷ γραμματείῳ γεγραμ- 
τάλαντον. τὰ ψευδῆ pov κατεμαρ- μένα. 


τύρησε Στέφανος, μαρτυρήσας τὰ Κατὰ Στεφ. ψευδομ. Α. 
ἐν τῷ γραμματείῳ γεγραμμένα. He 1. 


Vol. I. p. 117. “ὙΠῸ witnesses were required by the laws to 
deliver their testimony in writing; whereby it became impossible 
to recede from what they had once sworn, and such as had borne 
false witness were convicted with less difficulty. But the tablets of 
those witnesses, who, upon a citation before given, came from 
home with an intention to give their testimonies, were different 
from the tablets of such as casually came into the court. The 
latter being only composed of wax, and ordered in such a manner 
as gave the witness opportunity to make such alterations in the 
matter of his evidence, as afterwards, upon better consideration, 
appeared to be necessary.” Ὶ 

This account appears to be erroneous, and to be founded on ἃ 
misconception of the meaning of Demosthenes in a part of bis 
oration Kara Στεφ. ψευδομ. ἢ. “Ere τοίνυν civ ἀπὸ τοῦ γραμματείον 
γνοίη τις, ἐν ᾧ ἡ μαρτυρία γέγραπται, ὕτι τὰ ψευδῆ μεμαρτύρηκε. 
λελευκωμένον τε γάρ ἐστι καὶ οἴκοθεν κατεσκευασμένον. καίτοι τοὺς 
μὲν τὰ πεπραγμένα μαρτυροῦντας προσήκει οἴκοθεν τὰς μαρτυρίας 
κατεσκευασμένας μαρτυρεῖν" τοὺς δὲ τὰς προκλήσεις μαρτυροῦντας, 
τοὺς ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου προστάντας, ἐν μάλθῃ γεγραμμένην τὴν μαρτυ- 
ρίαν, ἵνα εἴ τι προσγράψαι ἢ ἀπαλεῖψαι βουληθῇ, ῥᾳδιον ἦν. p. 1189. 

An honest man, who had written out his evidence regarding τὰ 
πεπραγμένα, facts, things which had finally passed, could 
have no occasion, whether he came into court casually or upon 
citation, to make any alterations in it, because his memory could 
not so well serve him then, as when he committed his testimony ἴθ. 
writing, with the facts recently impressed upon it; for him then a 
tablet which admitted of no such alterations (γραμματεῖον λελευκω- 
μένον) was the proper one: but a person happening to be present 
(ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου προστὰς) when a challenge or offer (xpdcXnots) was 
made by one litigant to another, might find it necessary to alter 
his testimony of that offer, even while he was writing it, or at least 
before the offer was finally accepted or rejected, because the 
subject of his testimony, the .terms of the offer, might be altered 
by the party making it: in this case, therefore, a waxen tablet 
would be more convenient. 

Vol. 1. p. 118. ‘* Lest by the length of their orations they 
should weary the judges’ patience, and hinder them from proceed- 
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ing to other business, they were limited to a certain time, called 
διαμεμετρημένη ἡμέρα, which was measured by a κλέψυδρα, or hour- 
glass, differing from ours in this, that, instead of sand, they made 
use of water ; and to prevent all fraud and deceit, there was an 
offieer appointed to distribute the water equally to both sides.” 

Ina cause in which four plaintiffs were opposed to one defen- 
dant, we find the same quantity of water allowed to each of the 
plaintiffs as to the defendant; i. e. four times as much to the for- 
mer together, as to the latter: καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἦγεν ὁ ἄρχων eis τὸ δικασ- 
τήριον, καὶ ἔδει ἀγωνίξεσθαι, τά τε ἄλλα ἦν αὐτοῖς ἅπαντα παρεσ- 
Kevaopéva εἰς τὸν ἀγῶνα, καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ, πρὸς ὃ ἔδει ἀγωνίξεσθαι, 
“τετραπλάσιον ἡμῶν ἔλαβον. Demosth. Πρὸς Μακαρτ. p. 1052. But 
then it is to be observed that these four plaintiffs, although united 
in a conspiracy against one defendant, claimed each the inheritance 
in question for himself exclusively. 

Archbishop Potter proceeds, ““ When the glass was run out, 
they were permitted to speak no farther; and therefore we find 
them very careful not to lose or mispend one drop of their water, 
and whilst the laws quoted by them were reciting, or if any other 
business happened to intervene, they gave order that the glass 
should be stopped.” 

καί μοι κάλει τούτους πάντας, (witnesses.) σὺ δ᾽ (to the ᾿Εφύδωρ) 
ἐπίλαβε τὸ ὕδωρ. Demosth. Πρὸς Εὐβουλιδ. p. 1305. λέγε αὐτοῖς 
ταυτασὶ τὰς μαρτυρίας" σὺ δ᾽ ἐπίλαβε τὸ ὕδωρ. Demosth. Κατὰ Κό- 
νωνος. p. 1268. λάβε δ᾽ αὐτὴν τὴν μαρτυρίαν, καὶ ἀνάγνωθί μοι, ἵνα 
ἐξ αὐτῆς ἐπιδεικνύω. éye’ σύ δ᾽ ἐπίλαβε τὸ ὕδωρ. Demosth. κατὰ 

τεφάνου. ψευδομ. A. p. 1103. 

Further on the same subject: ‘ Yet if any person had made an 
end of speaking before the time allotted him was expired, he was 
permitted to resign the remaining part of his water to any other 
that had occasion, and this is meant by the orator, when he saith 
τῷ ὕδατι τῷ ἐμῷ λαλείτω, “ Let him speak till what remains of my 
water be run out.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that in this phrase the remainder only 
of the water or time allowed to the orator is intended to be 
offered. Demosthenes never makes the offer, but when he knows 
his adversary will not dare to accept it; when he is so confident 
of the truth of his assertions, that he may safely defy contradic- 
tion, by expressing a readiness to sacrifice a part of the time 
assigned him, if any one can be found hardy enough to use it in 
impugning his veracity: Οὐδ᾽ ἔστιν οὔτε μεῖξον, οὔτ᾽ ἔλαττον ψήφι- 
σμα οὐδὲν Αἰσχίνῃ περὶ τῶν συμφερύντων τῇ πόλει. εἰ δέ φησι, ΝΥ͂Ν 
δειξάτω EN TO ἡΜΩ ὙΔΑΈΙ. ἀλλ᾽ oti: ἔστιν οὐδέν. Demosth. 
Περὶ Tred. p. 274. εἰ μὲν γάρ τις ἔχει με ἐπιδεῖξαι ὡς ψεύδομαι, 
ἀναστὰς ἐν τῷ ἐμῷ ὕδατι, ἐξελεγξάτω ὅ τι ἂν μὴ φῇ με ἀληθὲς 
λέγειν πρὸς ὑμᾶς. Demosth. Πρὸς Πολυκλ. p. 1206. καὶ, εἴ φασί με 
τοῦτο ψευδέσθαι, ἐπὶ τοῦ ἐμοῦ ὕδατος ὅστις βούλεται τούτων τἀναντία 


μαρτυρησάτω. Demosth. Πρὸς Εὐβουλιδ. p. 1318. The expression 
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is equivalent to that in Demosthenes’s oration Περὶ παραπρεσβ. εἰ 
δέ φησιν οὗτος, δειξάτω καὶ παρασχέσθω, ΚΑΙΓῺ KATABAINQ. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν. p. 351. The words then do not import, as Arch- 
bishop Potter supposes, a concession, by way of favor, of the time 
remaining after the conclusion of the orator’s speech; but an offer, 
in defiance, to resign his place at the moment when he uses them, 
and in the middle of his oration. 
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PART I, 


JOYAIOFAHMHTPIOELTPATHTOLOALEw.B-AALAOL ΙΟΥ 
MEM&9ENTOLMOLAIATAPMAToLYIMOTOYKYPIOYHI ’ 
YMONOL 


TIBEPIOYIOYAIOY AAEE ANAPOYTOANTIDFPAPONYMEINY 
ΠΕΤΑΞΑΙΝΕΙΔΟΥΓΑΠΟΧΑΥΗΤΕΤΩΝΕΥΕΡΓΕΤΊω, ALBA 
OYKIOYNBIOYVEBALTOYLOYAIIKIOY 


PAABAAYTOKPATOPODOAWPIAIOYNA LYBALTHI. TIBP 
IOLIOYAIOLAXES ANAPOEXELEI: TIACANITPONOIAN 
MOIOYMENOLTOY AIA MENEINToTIPOLHKG.TIK 


TALTHMATITHNIONNATIOAAYOYLANTwNEYEPYELION 
ALEXEINAPATwNLEBALToNK AITOYTHNAILYNTON 
ENEYLCTAOEFIAAIAPOYLANEY OY MoLYTIHPETEINTHI 
TEEYOHNIAK AITHIMETI£ 

THITw.NYNKAIPwNEYAAIMONIAMHUIBAPYNOMENHNK AI 
NAIEKAIAAIKOIL, EILMPAZELICX EAONAEEZOYTHEH 
OAELENEBHNK ATA Bow MENOLYHOTwNENTYLX ANO 
NTwNKAIKATONTOYKAIKA 
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TATIAHOHITwNTEENOAAEEYEXHMONELTAToNKAIToON 
ToNDEwoPTOYNTwNTHN XwowPANMEM®OMENoNTATLEDE 
TPILTALENOMENATETIBPEIALCOYAIEATTIONMENK AT 
ATHNEMAYTOYNMINTAEDIEILON 


TAEDANOPOOYMENOL INA\EEYOYMOTERBOINANTAFA 
ΠΙΖΗΝΤΕΠΑΡΑΤΟΥΕΙΠΛΑΜΨΑΝΤΟΓΗΜΗΝΕΠΙΓΩΤΙΡ 
ΤΙΑΤΟΥΠΑΝΤΟΠΑΝΘΡΩΠΩΟΝΙ ΕΝΟΥΒΕΥΒΡΓΕΤΟΥΈΒΒΑ 
ΓΤΟΥΑΥΤΟΚΡΑΤΟΡΟΕΓΑΛΡΒΑΤΑΤΕΠΡΟΓΩΤΗΡΙ͂ΑΝ 


ΑἸΤΑΠΡΟΓΠΑΠΟΛΑΥΓΙΝΚΑΙΓΙΝΩΠΚΗΤΕΟΠΕΦΡΟΝΤΙΓ Τὼ 
NIPOLTHNYMETEPANBOHOEIANANHKONToNIIPOE 
rPAYAANATK AIwLMEIEK ALTOYTwNEDIZHTOYMEN 
wNOLAEZELTIMOIKPEI 

NEINK AITIOIFINTABEMEIZONAK AIAEOMEANTHLEOYAY 
TOKPATOPOLAYNAMEoLKAIMEDAAEJONHTOLAYT 


wlAHAwLwIMETAIIALHLAAHOEIALTwNOEwNTANIEL 
AMENwNEILTOYTONTON 


JEPwTAONTAIPONTHNTHELOIKOYMENHELAL®AAEIANED 
‘NoNDPAPIHPOMANTOLEYAOPwTATHNOYLAIIHENTE 
YLINY MoNYTIEPTOY MHEAKONTALANOPoIIOYLEILT 
EAwNELALHIAA 


AAT MILOeLEILOYTIAKALITAPATOKOINON. OOLToNETIA 


PXEIwNTIIPOLBIANATELOAIKAIOTIOYYOA ..... ΚΛ 
A. ΨΕΤΑΠΡΑΓΜΑΤΑΟΠΟΛΛΟΥΓΑΠΕΙΡΟΥΓΟΝΤΑΓΤ 
HETOIAY ᾿ 


ΤΗΓΗΡΑΓΜΑΤΕΙΑΓΠΑΧΘΗΝΑΙΜΕΤΑΝΑΓΚΗΓΕΠΙΒΛΗΘῈΝ 
ΤΩΝ ΑΥὙΤΟΙΠΤΩΝΤΕΛΩΝΔΙΟΠΕΡΚΑΥΤΟΠΟΥΤΕΗΓΑΓΟ 
NTINAEILTEAwNEIANHIMILOeLINOY TEA foILIAvLTO 
YTO 
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LYM®EPEINK AITAEDKYPIAK AIEVHOOILTOMETAHPOOY 
MIALEKONTALTIPADMATEYELOAITOYLAYNATOYE 
HETMEIDMA IAEOTIOYAEIETONEMONAKONTALTILAE 
EITEAwNAL 


HIMILOwTALCAAA AATA MILOwEEITOILBOYAOMENOILYK 
OYTIeLITPOEPXELOAIMAAONTHNTwNIIPOTEPwNEII 
APXwNATwoNONEYNOEIANY YA ALLeoNHITHNIIPOLK A 
IPONTINOLAAIKIAN 


MEIMHEA MENOCEITEIAHIENIONIPOV ALEITwNAHMOLIo 
NKAEAAAOTPEAAANETATIAPA XwPOYMENOIEILTE 
TIOTLPAKTOPEIONTIINALTIPEAOLANK ATEILAAAALY 
YAAKALACKAIAAYTOTOYTO 


EPNwNANAIPEOEILALINAIMPAZEILToNAANEIWNEKTuoNY 
TIAPXONToNoLIK AIMHIEKTwNTwMATwNEHOMENO 
LTHITOYOEOYLCEBALTOYBOYAHLEIKEAEYuIMHAEN. 
ATIHITwNAHMOLIaNIPO® 


TEWTAPAXwPEICLOANTAPA A AwNAAANEIAA MHIAYTOLEE 
APXHEEAANICENM HIAOAoLEKTAKAEIELOAITINALE 


AEYOEPOYLEILYYAAKHNHNTINOYNEIMHIK AKOYP 
TONMHAEILTOMPAK 


TOPEIONEZw! [lw NODEIAONToNEILTONKYPIAKONAOP O 


NINAAEMHIAAMOOENBAPYNHITAITIPOTAAAHAO 


YELYNAAA APALTOTw»NAHNOLIwNONOMAMHAELY 
« NEXoLITHNKOINUNTILTIN 


OITHITPoTOMPATATIPOLAMHAEIKATA XPoMENOIAAIN 
EPIPTAYTHCANATKAIlwDITPOETPAYAEAH Aw@HIT AP 


MOINOAAAKIDOTIHAHITINELKAIYHOOHK ALEIEI 
PALANA®EAELOAINOMIMoL 
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TETONYTALK ATATIOAEAOMENAAANEIATIAPAToNATIOA 


ABONToNANATIPALCLEINITPOLBIANK ATATOPALMOY 


TLANAA ALTOYENOL EINATIOLMwNTELTAKTHMATAT 
wNoNHEAMENoNoL 


CYMBEBAHKOToNTILINANABOAIK AEIAH®OL.EILTOYOL 
UCKOYHILTPATHLOILHUTPAPMATIK OILHIAAAOILTw 
NiTPLOPETABKOToNT ol AHMOLIvIAOPolKEAEYoIOY 
NOLTILLANENOAAE 


ENMITPOMOLTOYKYPIOYHIOIK ONOMOLYTIONTONTINAE 
XHITwNENTOILA.- -HMOLIOILMPATMALIONToNKAT 
EXELOAIAYTOYTOONO. AHINPOrPA®EININ 
LICLToITOIOYTvuILYNBAAAHI 


αἰ ον δ. Pee 6 


HIMAPHIToNYHAPXONToNAYTOYKATEXEINENTOICAH 
MOLIOILTPAMMATO®YAAKIOIFIIPOLO®EIAHMAEA 
NAETICMHITEONOMATOLCKATELXHMENOIMHTEToN 
YUAPXONToNKPATOY 


. MENwNAANICHINOMIMaLAABoNYTIOCHKHNHI®OATHIA 
EAANIPENKOMILALOATHIK Alo NHEHTAITIMHIKATE 
XOMENOYTOYONOMATOCMHAETOYYHAPXONTOLO 
YAENTIPATMAEEEIL 


(IACMENT'APIIPOIK ACAAATPIALOYLALK AIOYTwNEIAH 
®OTwNANAPoNK AIOQEOLLEBALTOLEKEAEYLENK AI 
OIEMAPXOIEKTOY®ILKOYTAILD: NAIZIATIOAIAOLO 
AlwNBEBAIANAEI 

THNITPoTOUPAZIANOY AALLEINENETEY XOHNAEK AITIEP 
ITwNATEA EIwNK AIKOY®OTEAEJwNENAILELTINK AIT 
ATIPOLAIK A AEIOYNTwoNAYTAL®YAAXOHNAIWLOOE 
OLKAAYAOL 
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EPPAPYENTOLTOMwNITOA YeNKAIAELONToNYETEPONK 
ATAKEKPILOAITAYTTOIAlwTwNTIPAXOENTAENTol 
MELwIXPONwIMETOPAAKKONKATAKPEINAIK ATTIP 
OTOYTONOEON 

KAAYAIONATIOAYLATEHEIOYNK AIBAA BIAAOLKAIOYH 
LTEINOLTAYTAAHEALANAMGOTEPoNToNITAPXoN 
ENIKPIMATA®YA ALDoNK AIEKINwNKATHKOAOYOH 
KOTwNTHE 

TOYOLOYKAAYAIOYXAPITIwLTEATOAEAYLOAITAMEIA 
EMwIEZAYToNEILNPXOENTAAHAONOTIEILTOAOION 
THPOYMENHEA . TEAEJALK AIKOY®OTEAEIALYUEP 
AE 

TwNEKTOYK AILAPOLAOLOYTIPAXOENTwNENToIMELolX 
PONwIMIEPIwNEK®OPIAK ATEK PIOHIWLOYHETEINOLE 
KEAEYLENTAK AOHKONTATEAEILOAIKATAY 


TOLELTHMIATIOAYAYKoLTAM HAT WIEIEMPAXOENTAK 
ATMPOLTOMEAANMENEINAYTAETIITOILKAOHKOYLE 
TAAIKONPAP:LTINTOYLoNHEAMENOYLKTH 


MATAKAITIMALAYToNATIOAONT A Do LAHMOLIOYTD ΩΡ 
VOYLYK®OPIAATIAITEILOAIToNIAToNEAATIoNAKOA 
OYOON:EE-TINTIIT#NECEBALToN 


o fe 4.0% che, ere 


TIOAA AKIELMENEUEZHTHEATEK AY TOLAE®Y ALLolwLTE 
MHAENATwoNENDENoNAAEZANAPEoNEILAEITOYPYI 
ALXwPIKACATECDBAIMEAHLEIAY 
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MOIKAITALLTPATHIIACMETAAIAAOTIEMONITPOLTPIE 


TIANENXIPIZEINTOICLKATALCTAOHLOMENOILK AOO 


AOYAEYwIOCAKILETAPXOLCEMAYTONAXOENTAE®D 
OA 


LENKPEINACATIOAYCAIMAKETIEILAIA AOLICMONATY 
MOAIEANAEKATAYOEIIAPXOITOAYTONE®PONHKOT 
ELeLIK AIKOAALTEOLELTINOEDAOLILTHLOTAAYT 
AEILAIAATIEMON 


APwN - : IMHAENA AAOMOIoNITAHNEPPYPIEMOYTPODAL 

-INKATAAEIMwNEAYTolK AITOILAAAOILIIPAPMATI 

KOILTIOA AOLOYNHEZIoLANEKLTHAIMAAAONToNIAI 
wNKTHMAKuNoL 


TIAEIONTHETIMHLAYTwNA NHA wKOTELATATOK AOEKAL 
TONATAAOTIEMONTAAYTATIPMATAEIEKPILINALE 
LOATTOAAYTOK AINEPIToNENIAI oI AOLo PATMAT 
wNATPMENoNICTHMIoL 


TEEITIKPIOENATIEA YOHIHIATIOAYOHLETAIYTIOTOYTIP 
OLTwHATwl AOMwITETATMENOYMHKETIEZEIAITOYT 
wl EIETTEAAEINKATHIDOPoIMHAEEIDKPILINATELO 
AIHIOTOYTONOIHEALATIAPAITH 


TwLZHMIeOHLET AIOYAENTD APELTAINEPALTwNLYK®AN 
HMATwNEANTAATIOAEAYMENAATHTAIEoLTICAYT 
AKATAK PEI NHIHAHIAETHCHOAwLEXEAONAOIKHK 
OYTENOMENHLAIATO 


TIAHOOLT#NEYKO$ANToNK AITTALHEOIKIALLEYNTAPAL 
LOMENHEANATK AToLKEAEYoIEANMENTICToNENIA 
IwIAOPwIKA -ΗἩΓΟΡΩΝΩΓΕΤΡΩΙΓΥΝΗΓΟΡΩΝΕΙΠΆΓΗΙΥΠ 


OOELINITAPILCTALOAYII 
VOL. XXIII. Ci. JT. NO. XLV. L 
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AYTOYTONITIPOLATTEIAANTAIMAMHAEEKEINOLAKINA | 

YNOLIMEANA EI AIwIONOMATIK ATENEDK oNTPELYTI 
~ OOELEILMHTATIOAEIZHIMHKETIEZEINIAYTolK ATHD 

OPEINAAAATOHMILYAYTOY 

THEOYLIALANAA AMBANELOAIAAIKwTATONIIAPELTIN 
TIOAAOILEMALONTAKINAYNOYLIIPOYLIONK AITHE 
TI: IMIALAYTONAIAIITANTOLANEYOYNONEINAIK AI 
KAGOAOYAE 


-» AEYLOMAITONINoMONATOY - AIOYA@EOY ...... AT 
ΤΑΚΑΙΝΠΟΙΗΘΕΝΤΑΠΑΡΑΤΑΓΤΩΝΓΕΒΑΓΤΩΝΧΑΡΙΤ 
Are. NO, GRAIL ORTON fat uy iis hue 


EAECXOENTALLYKO®ANTA Lo LEAIETIMePHEAMHNOYK 
ATNOwIAOTITIOA AHNITPONOIANHOIEILOEK AITOYT 


HNAIPYTITONENEYETA@EIA ....2..... BEHE!. ..-: 


XOPHTIALEXETEOLAOIONTEHNETHNoPOwLAHNENETY 
XOND'APMOINOAAAKILOIK AQOAHNTHNXwPANL . ὦ 
MOYNTEK AJEAHAwLANTITIOAAAI .. . . KATEKPIOHLE 


eeeeaeeeee ae 


ATHAAATEAELMATALITIK AK AIAPTYPIK AK AIOYKEZON ἢ | 
TOILBOYAMENOILEYXEPwLK A@OAIKONTIK AINIZEI 
NTAYTAAEKAITATOIAYTAKATAKPIMATAOYKEIII 
THN@HBAIAAMONIO..... 


ον AEEMITOY LI ePPoINOMOYETHEIXwPALAAAAKAITA 
TIPOAETATHETIOA EwLEOALENTHNTEAAEEZANAPE 


wNK AAOYMENHNXwPANKAITONMAPEwTHN |. 2... 


ee @ © e &@ o 
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. IELATANOMNETPATHIOILINAEITINAK AINeETHIELTIN 
TATENTAETIATA MHINIPOTEPONTEAOYMENAK AQO 
ΛΙΚΩΓΗΙΠΛΗΘΙΚΩΓΝΟΜΩΝΗΙΤΟΠΑ .. --- «Ὁ νον νων 


EKPIOHITAITAEILTHNITPOTEPANTAZINATIOKATARTHE 
wLINTAPENTELAYToNTHNATIAITHEINAKAIEITITON 
ATAAOTIEMONAXOENTAEKToN ........ ΘΝ wine 


EF .. oALA - ETIKAINPOTEPONK AITHNAMETPONEZOYEL 
ANTwNELAOLILTwNAIATO - HANKALAYTwNKATABO 
ΑΝΕΠΙΤΩΙΠΑΡΑΓΡΑΦΕΙΝΑΥΤΟΥΓΠΛΙΓΤΆΕΚΤ.. :.... 


"hee NEZOYEYNEBAINENAYTOYIMENAPTY PIZELOAITH 
NAEAITYTITONANALTATONTEINEEOAIK AINYNTOIL 
AYTOILITAPATTEAAwIMHAENEZOMOIoM ......ν νον 


.οοοοῦϑ 


..TYAOE - NAAA - -ΤΠΑΛΛΛΟΤΙΤΩΙΚΑΘΟΛΟΥΧΩΡΙΓΤΟΥ 
KPEINAITONEITIA PXONKEAEYoIAEK AITOILETPATH 
TOILMHAENIIAPAETAOTLTwNMETAAAMBANEINXw 
ΤΠ. 


Ε΄. ΠΕΠΑΡΧΟΥΚΑΙΟΙΑΛΛΟΙΔΕΠΡΛΓΜΑΤΙΚΟΙΒΑΝΤΙΕΥΡΕ 
OvLIYEYAELHITAPATOAEONITAPATELIA®OTELK AI 


IAK i ts Bite Vos ite δ 
TOILIALwTAILATOAwLOYEINOIONATIHTHOHEAMMAI 


ἐν νιν νιν YE.IETOAHMOLION 'THEAAYTHEKAKOTEXNI 
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ALEDTINAIMAELMENHIKATALYNOYINATIAITHEIE: 
YIIPOLTHNOYEANANBA .....5-.. 


-TOAAL TIPOLEYNKPILINAPXAIALETEPaNTINUNANA 
ARE cre THCAAHOEIALAYTHLOYAENAOKEIAIK 
AIOTE:: PONEINAIOAD......... 


Reais I: [AAIKAIIIPOOY MoTEwPTEINTOYLANG@.IHOY . 
ἃ... LOTIMPOLTOAAHOELTHEOYLCHEANABALEoL 


KAITHEBEBPILX ... 


Ree YMIPOLLIKObANTIANTwNKATALYNYVINITAIAIPAL 


T'YOPUNoNHIATIAITHEILELTAIEANAETILEZEAEDXO 
HEVECA see ies 


a NTONTPIMAALIONAMOAvEOLOIMEND'APE®OBHOH 
LANA-OYEANTELIEPIANAMETPHEEoLTHLENTHIA 
.. EANAPEw...... 


a AENEAAITHIAIXAIALTIE - - IEHNOYAETIOTELXOI — 


NIONKA:IINEXOHIMHIMATHNEYN:EILOwLANOYTE - 
** TOAMEL ....... 


oe. ITHNAN - - ETPIIEINOYTET - - - HEETIMENEINA 
POOLE - + EZATWNOLAYTHEAIRX - - TOAAYTOILTH 


MP ++ +HIToNTO..40. es 
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ee + ee WONIIPLETENHMATwNoLTE AENEIIAYToNKAINIZEL 


OAIMEPIAEToNAPXAIOTE...... ELEwNENKEI.... 


NYMONAILH ....... 


.. ENHO-CAINOAAAKIL.... ΠΑΕΝ I-PIEIHLANITA 


HNAPIYPILMOYToNACM: wNKAITHLT« .... . TION 


.E... TwAYTONPATOPIPPA®. . . HTATwNAAw* + BA 
AYTwIAHA wlTwIMONwIAYNAM - -  OITATOIAYTAOA 


_. ΑἸΤΗΓΝΑ-ΤΩΝΙΗΤΩΗΓΩΤΗΦΙΑΓΗΙΔΝΕΚΗΣ : - PrELT 


AKAIMIPONOIA.... 2.00: TE Wero........AEIB 


166 
ON THE 


- METRICAL CANONS OF PORSON. 





Ix the Tracrs anv MiscELLanrous CriticisMs oF 
R. Porson, Mr. Kipp has presented to the admirers of the 
Professor a book compiled with the sincerest affection for his 
memory, and in its various contents most entertaining and 
instructive. ; 

A very nice and critical remark on the Trochaic tetrameter 
of the 'Tragics, p. 197. has not perhaps been sufficiently attended 
to, and does not seem to be generally known. 

Si prima dipodia tragici tetrametri integris vocibus continetur, 
secundus pes est trocheus : . 

Iph. A. 1340. διωχαλᾶτέ μοι μέλαθρα---- 
ubi si legeris διωχαλάσθω νῦν μέλαθρα---- 
metrum pessundabis. 
Hine cadit emendatio Marklandi 1341. 
τίνα δὲ φεύγεις 5 
Lege, τί δὲ, τέκνον, φεύγεις ; ᾿Αχιλλέα τόνδ᾽ ἰδεῖν αἰσχύνομαι. 

Mr. Talbot will forgive the reference to his Prize Trochaics 
last year; (Class. Journ. No. XLIII. p. 187.) though it be to 
point out a slight blemish, which, by violating, exemplifies the 
Professor’s canon for constructing that verse. 

φανερὸς οὕτως ἐξελεγχθεὶς δειλὸς ὡς εἴης φύσιν. 

This nicety of structure in the Long Trochaic was taught to 
the Tragics by the same delicacy of ear which prevailed in the 
final Cretic of the Senarius also, disliking and avoiding, as the 
Professor has it, 

In scenam missos cum magno pondere versus. 

Similar exceptions, apparently so, occur in both cases; and 
happily enough admit of a similar solution. 

Orest. 794. τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο κτᾶσθ᾽ ἑταίρους, μὴ τὸ συγγενὲς μονόν. 
This verse in reality contains no exception to the canon: for 
the first dipodia does not end with a word marked by any pause 
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of utterance. The fourth syllable indeed is long; but by posi- 
tion, from the final short vowel (0) being close combined in pro- 
nouncing with (xr) initial of the word which follows it. 

It is on the very same principle, that to the line below quot- 
ed that canon of the pause in Trimeter lambic does not apply. 
Electr. Eurip. v. 850. Τλήμων ᾿Ορέστης" ἀλλὰ μή με κτείνετε 

Πατρὸς παλαιοὶ δμῶες, &c. 
The termination of this verse in fact is not a distinct trisyllable ; 
but by the natural conjunction of its sounds, comes as quinque- 
syllabic to the ear. 

In the attempt which Mr. Kidd (p. 194.) records or makes 
to cure those three verses laboring under the same supposed 
complaint as that above from the Electra, he does not seem to 
have been aware of the solution proposed by a friend of Mr. 
Dalzel’s in the year 1802. (vid. Collectanea Graca majora. Ed. 
2. Nott. p. 164.) 

Hc. 729. (723.) “Hysis μὲν οὖν ἐῶμεν, οὐδὲ ψαύομεν. 
Androm. $47. Φεύγει τὸ ταύτης σῶφρον ἀλλὰ ψεύσεται. 
Iph. A. 531. Kew’ ὡς ὑπέστην θῦμα, xara ψεύδομαι. 
“‘ Hic casu quodam felici accidit, ut morbus ipse remedium 
suppeditet. Si pes, quihic Creticum precedit, ‘Trocheus est, 
καλῶς ἔχει. Sinon est Trocheus sed Spondzus, uti revera est, 
quid quzso efficit ut sit Spondeus? Pronunciatio certe brevis 
vocalis in fine τοῦ οὐδὲ, ἀλλὰ, xara, tangentis, ut ita dicam, du- 
plicem consonantem vel ro, ἃ qua vox sequens incipit. Hoc in 
fine versus efficit qaod non immerito vocari possit terminatio 
quinque-syllabica, 
οὐδεπσαυομεν, ἀλλαπσευσεται, καταπσευδομαι. 
cujusmodi terminatio in singulis vocibus haud infrequens 
est : 
Pheniss. 28.—inmoBovxdro1. 39.---ἐξανδρούμενος. 
θ6.---ἀνοσιωτάτας. 59.---συγκοιμωμένη.᾽ 


R. S. Y. 17th Feb. 1821. Je Es 
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BRIEF NOTICE 
OF PROFESSOR COUSIN’S PROCLI OPERA. 





Procut Philosophi Platonici Opera e Codd. Mss. Bibl. Reg. 
Paris. tum primum edidit, Lectionis varietate, Versione Lati- 
na, Commentariis illustravit Victor Cousin, Professor Philo- 
sophia in Academia Paris. Tom. 1. continens tria opusc. de 
Libertate, Providentia, et Malo. Tom. 11. continens partem 
dimidiam commentarii in primum Platonis Aleibiadem, Pari- 
5115, excudebat J. M, Eberhart. 1820. 8°, 


"Tux following observations on Professor Cousin’s edition of 
the inedited Works of Proclus, were communicated to me by a 
Scholar deeply skilled in the ancient philosophy; and it is pro- 
bable that some of your readers may derive the same instruc- 
tion and amusement. from the perusal of them, which 1 have 
myself experienced. 
Ε. H. Barker. 
Thetford, 1821. 


The Professor deserves great praise for endeavouring in his 
General Preface to rescue the latter Platonists, as they are called, 
from that most unmerited contempt and neglect, to which they 
have hitherto been exposed through the arrogance of garrulous 
sciolists. But in. particular his encomium of Proclus merits 
the greatest applause, as this philosopher was certainly one, 
who, in the language of Ammonius, de Interpr. p. 1. possessed 
the power of unfolding the opinions of the ancients, and a sclen- 
tific judgment of the nature of things, in the highest perfection 
possible to humanity: Ei δὲ τὶ καὶ ἥμεις δυνηθειήμεν eiceveyxery 
περι τὴν τοῦ βιβλιου σαφήνειαν ἀπομνημονευσαντες των ἐξηγήσεων TOU 
θείου ἥμων Προκλου tou Πλατωνικου διαδόχου, Tov εἰς ἀκρον τῆς ἂν- 
θρωπινὴς φυσεως τὴν τε ἐξηγητικὴν τῶν δοκουντων τοις παλαιοῖς δύνα- 
μιν καὶ τὴν επιστημονικὴν τῆς φυσεως τῶν οντῶν κρισιν ἀσκήσαντος, 
πολλὴν ἀν Tw λογῳ θεω χαριν ὁμολογήσαιμεν : and Lam somewhat 
surprised that this eulogium should have escaped the notice of 
the Professor. With respect, however, to the style of Proclus, 
I must beg leave to differ from the Professor in what he says 
about it, founding my dissent on the decision of those, whom 
I conceive to have been much better judges than myself, In 
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Ρ. 42. of his Preface, the Professor, after admitting that the 
style of Proclns is evidently adapted to a philosopher, adds: 

“ Hlud autem si contuleris cum Plotini et Jamblichi stylo, 
(Plato enim supra omnem comparationem positus,) minus 
splendidum et sublime quidem videbitur; 81. cum Porpbyri, 
non ita tenue et subtile, at eque purum et liquidum, et ex altiore 
fonte petitum : denique Syriani Simpliciique sermone vigentius 
et excelsius, hoc quidem Aristotelis [sic] concedit, quod in 
Proclo concinaiores quedam orationis veneres desiderentan; non 
tam scriptoris quam vetatis Vitio, | in qua flos ille Greéaruin lit- 
terarum pene omnis emarcuerat.’ 

In this extract, it is in the first place remarkable, that the 
Professor should conceive the style of Proclus to be less 
splendid and sublime than that of Jamblichus, whose diction is 
so obviously inaccurate and inelegant, as to induce Eunapius to 
say of him “ that he had not sacrificed to the Mercurial Graces” 
and in the second place, it is singular he should say that “ in 
Proclo concinniores quaedam orationis veneres desiderentur,” 
when Marinus, in his Life of Proclus, says of him, that in lec- 
turing καὶ τὰ ταις νιφαδεσσιν ovrws hi ῥήματα προχέεειν TOU 
owpoovourros ὁ EXEIVOU OTOMATOS. In times also nearer to our own, 
the learned modern Greek Baptista Camotius, in his Com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics of ‘Theophrastus, quotes a passage 
from the Ms. Comment. of Proclus on the Parmenides, of 
which he says “that he partly quotes it for the excellence of 
the matter contained in it, and partly évexa τῆς ῥήσεως καλλονῆς. 

The fact is, as it appears to me, that Proclus being born with 
a genius consummately adapted to unfold the philosophical con- 
ceptions of the ancients, his style is naturally of the expanded 
character; with which, however, it also unites the ro ddpov, and 
the to μεγαλοπρεπε δι Heace Kepler i in his Harmonic. Mund, 6. 
Ρ- 118. having observed that he entirely assents to Proclus in 
what he says about mathematical genera and species, adds :— 

‘At quod attinet quantitates continuas, omnino adsentio 
Proclo, etsi oratio fluit ipsi torrentis instar, ripas inundans, et 
ceca dubitationum vada gurgitesque occultans, dum mens plena 
majestatis tantarum rerum, luctatur in angustils lingue, et con- 
clusio nunquam sibi ipsi verborum copia satisfaciens proposi- 
tionum simplicitatem excedit.”’ 

Many instances might be adduced in support of Kepler’s 
opinion, that the language of Proclus flows like a torrent, and 
also in proof of its magnificence ; but I will only give two ex- 
amples in confirmation of the latter from his most admirable 
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work on the Theology of Plato, Lib, ii, and which is as fol- 
lows :— 

μνησωμεν αὐτον (τον πρωτον Ozov) οὐχ ὁτι γὴν καὶ οὐρανον ὑπε- 
OTHTEY λεγοντες, οὐδ᾽ αὐ ὁτι ψυχας καὶ ζώων ἁπαντων γενεσεις" καὶ 
ταυτα μὲν yuo, ἀλλ᾽ ew ἐσχατοις' προ Ce τούτων, ὡς πᾶν μεν τὸ νοη- 
Tov τῶν θεων γένος, παν Ce TO νοερὸν ἐξεῷζηνε, muvTus δε Tous ὑπερ TOY 
κοσμον, καὶ τοὺς ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ θεους ἅπαντας, καὶ οἷς θεος ἐστι θεων 
εἱπαντων, καὶ αἷς ἕνας ἕναδων, και οἷς τῶν ἀδυνατων (I. ἀδυτων 1) 
ETEXELVEL τῶν πρώτων, καὶ ὡς MATHS σιγῆς ἀρρητοτερον, καὶ ὡς παᾶσὴς 
ὑπαρξεως ἀγνωστοτερον, οἷγιος ἐν ἅγιοις, τοις YONTOLS ἐναποκεχρυμμενος 
θεοις. Le Clerc, im citing this passage im [18 Notes on Stanley’s 
Oriental Philosophy, deservedly calls it ‘a magnificent appara- 
tus of words.” 

The other example is from Proclus in Tim. 5. p. 300. and is 
near the beginning of bis commentary on the sublime speech of 
the Demiurgus to the junior Gods :— 

Θεοι θεων, wv ἔγω δημιουργος πατὴρ τε ἔργων, etc. Ὃ δε χα- 
ρακτὴρ τῶν Aoywy ἐστιν ἐνθουσιαστιχος, διαλαμπὼν ταις νοεραις 
ἐπιβολαις, καθαρος τε καὶ σεμνος, ὡς ἀπο πατρὸς τελειουμένος τῶν 
θεων, ἐξηλλαγμενος τε καὶ ὑπερεχὼν τῶν ἀνθρωπινων ἐννοιῶν, & βρος᾽ 
τε ὅμου και καταπλήκτικος, καὶ χαριτῶν ἀναμεστος, καλλοὺς τε πλη- 
NS, Καὶ συντομος dua και ἀπηκριβωμενος. 

These passages must surely have escaped the notice of Pro- 
fessor Cousin, or he never would have said that the style of 
Proclus is less sublime than that of Jamblichus. “AAW aris 
ῥήσεως. 

Ll. ΜῊ ΒΤ: 


Jan. 81, 1821. 





Ὁ It is singular that Le Clere should not have perceived that ἀδυνατων 
in this passage must be most erroneous, as it makes Proclus to speak 
not only absurdly, but nonsensically. But Le Clere was not sufficiently 
skilled in the Grecian theology to have discovered that the highest and 
most occult order of the Gods is celebrated by Orpheus as τα ἀδυτα. 


ὡς ie er 2 aS Ps ai ας, EE ok te τς pin Sat 
πεν ον eS A EE AE a Oe τ 


ἀγα σαν τς ταρρεροι,αρούκτσς ἀγόξουττοο ς ο- 
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Nepos, M. Courtin. 

Ovid, M. Crispin. 

Panegyrici Veteres, M. Delabeaume. 

Phedrus, M. Danet. 

Plautus, M. Louvrier. 

Pliny, M. Hardouin. 

Pompeius Festus, M. Dacier, 

Prudentius, M. Chamillard. 
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Tacitus, Μ. Pichon. 

Terence, Μ΄. Camus. 

Valerius Maximus, M. Coutelier. 
Velleius Paterculus, M. Rigner. 
Virgil, M. Delarue. 


a 


CLASSICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
(From Srencr’s Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters. ) 


Most of the statues in the great Farnese Palace, were found 
in Caracalla’s Baths; and all the marble of which it is built, 
was brought from the Colosseum, in Paul the 'Third’s time, 
a pope of that family. 

The Ichnography of Rome, in the same palace," was found 
in the temple of Romulus and Remus, that which is now 
dedicated to St. Cosmo and Damiano, two brothers too.— 
Though incomplete, itis one of the most useful remains of 
antiquity. The names of the particular buildings and places 
are marked upon it, as well asthe outlines of the buildings 
themselves ; and itis so large, that the Horrea Lolliana (for 
instance) are a foot and a half long; which may serve you as 
a scale, to measure any other of the buildings or places in it. 
"Tis published in Grevius’s Thesaurus. 

The two best Egyptian statues in Rome, are the Hercules 
with a lion’s skin over his head, in the capitol; and the richer 
Zingara, at the Villa Borghese. You may know them to be 
Egyptian by that fulness about their mouths.* 

This large statue of Pompey, was probably the very same, 
at the feet of which Cesar fell; for it was found on the very 
spot where the senate was held on the fatal Ides of March. 
‘They discovered it in clearing away the ground to make some 
cellars, for a house that now stands there. ‘The greatest part 
of the. statue lay under that house, but the head of it reached 
under the ground belonging to their next neighbour. ‘This 
occasioned a dispute between the two proprietors, which was Ὁ 
at last decided by Cardinal Spada. He ordered the head to be 
broken off, and given to the latter ; and the body to the former: 
you may now see the mark where they were joined again. 
This decision was not made out of a whim, but very pruden- 
tially. From the first, that cardinal had a great desire to get 


Εν μροοερούροαοεουοὁυΨὍΨΕοέΨν,νἝἘΕέυςἝὍἘΕοΕνἔἐοΕηνσΓἔἐοΨΓ ἥέἔΕον ΘΜ ΡΟ ς0ῇ“ποςς0ᾺὉἋὐ', σ«(α΄ὐ΄'ςσσον τ 


1 It is now removed to the noble collection in the capitol. 
2 Per oris lucuriem. 
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the statue into his own possession, and by this means he got 
it much cheaper than he could otherwise have done: for after 
this division of it, the whole cost him but five hundred crowns. 

The diameter of that part of Augustus’s mausoleum, which 
is still entire, (and which was the largest round of all,) is fifty 
paces. In it were deposited the ashes of Julius Cesar, Augus- 
tus himself, Marcellus, and Germanicus. ‘The tomb of Adrian, 


(now the castle of St. Angelo,) was builton the opposite side 
gelo, pp 


of the Tiber, to rival this, and is the largest of our antient 
mausoleums. It was richly adorned too with fine statues, all 
round each particular rising; which in the Gothic times were 
thrown down by the Romans, that had fortified it, to defend 
themselves and crush their enemies. 

This groupe of Arria and Petus, is evidently by a Greek 
artist. ‘Though the place he has chosen to stab himself in? be 
very uncommon, it was not ill chosen; for the blow could 
not but be mortal, most of the blood runnmg down among 
his vitals. 

The brass wolf suckling Romulus aud Remus (now in 
the capitol,) was found in the temple of Romulus; and the 
marks are visible upon it where it has been struck with light- 
ning. Cicero speaks of the same accident happening to such 
a figure in his time (in his third Oration against Cataline); and 
this must have been made before his time, by the badness of the 
workmanship. 

The front pillars of the Temple of Concord, those of Antonine 
and Faustina, and those of the Rotonda, are the most perfect 
of any in Rome; and in each of them, the opening between 
the two middle pillars is larger than the openings between the 
side ones. ‘The difference is not enough to be observed by a 
common eye; and in some of them not to be sure of it till you 
measure them. By this means the eutrance had a freer and 
nobler air, without breaking the regularity and harmony of the 
building. 

Trajan’s column is composed of twenty-four stones only ; 
cut within, for the staircase. It is one hundred and twenty- 
eight Roman feet high, just the height of what was taken from 
the hill, to make room for Trajan’s forum; which was one of 
the most magnificent things in Rome. This column stood in 


SSS 


‘It is avery bold stroke, and takes away the false idea one might 
have got of him, from the well-known epigram in Martial. 
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the midst of it, and on that was his statue, and, they say, his 
ashes man urn. 

There are ten thousand six hundred pieces of antient sculp- 
ture now in Rome, (relievos, statues, and busts.) And six 
thousand three hundred antient columns of marble. What 
multitudes of the latter sort have been sawed up for tables, 
or wainscoting chapels, or mixed up with walls, and other- 
wise destroyed! And what multitudes may there yet he undis- 
covered under ground! When we think of ‘this altogether, 
it may give us some faint idea of the vast magnificence of Rome 
in all its glory. 

By a calculation made from the best dictionary for each of the 
following languages; there are about twenty thousand words in 
the Spanish, twenty-two thousand in the English, twenty-five 
thousand in the Latin, thirty thousand in the French, forty-five 
thousand in the Italian, fifty thousand in the Greek, and eighty 
thousand in the German.’ Of the twenty-two thousand words 
in the English language, there are about fifteen thousand that 
aman understands who 15 before master of Latin, French, and 
Ttalian ; and three thousand more if he be master of German. 
‘The other four thousand are probably the old British. 

In Aineas’s time, Mezentius was the king at Ceris; and 
Tarchon, at Cortona. Hence Siltus Italicus seems to com-. 
prehend all Etruria under the names of these two cities: 

Lectos Czre viros; lecto Cortona superbi 

Tarchontis domus*— 
Where, by the way, superbus seems to be used in a good sense, 
(as it often is in the Latin,’ and several languages derived from 
it,) because ‘Varchon assisted in helping A®neas to the throne; 
and consequently toward the establishment of the Czsars. 
This alliance of Aineas and 'Tarchon is pointed out by Virgil, so 
early as in the third book of the Aineid: where his great Gods 
tell him “ that Crete is not the place he is to fix at: no; he is 
to go on for Italy+ and Cortona.” 








' One thousand seven hundred radical words in the Hebrew, accord-— 
ing to Buxtorf, three hundred and sixty Chaldaic words in the Bible, 
according to Bythner, and two thousand and sixty in all. 

* Lib. viii. 474. 

3 Populum late regem, belloque superbum. 
fin. i. 21. of the Trojans. 
——- Superbe 
Virtute et factis animw.—Sil. Ital. x. 573, 
4 Corythum, terrasque require 
Ausonias. —n, 111. 170, 
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The Arar and Rhodanus in Livy, should be the Jsara 
and Rhodanus.—That historian, in mentioning those two rivers, 
says, that they both come from the Alps; which is true of the 
Isara, and not of the Arar. This is the river which we pass 
and repass so often, in going from Lyons to Mount Cenis ; 
it falls into the Rhone near Valence. 

Hannibal, according to Livy, did not go over Mount Cenis; 
but passed a little on the right of it; and others will have it, 
that he passed so much on the left as Mount St. Bernard; but 
then he would not have come into the country of the Faurinzi, 
so soon as by all accounts he did. 

Polybius is much more to be trusted, in his account of Han- 
nibal’s passage of the Alps, than any other historian. He lived 
but a little after Hannibal’s time; and went himself to trace his 
marches over those mountains. He makes him pass a little on 
the left of Mount Cenis; and descend into the Milanese. 
That road had been often used before; and Hannibal was in- 
vited over by a Regulus of the Boil, a people that lived in the 
Milanese, who were at enmity with the Taurimt.—Mr. Holds- 
worth spoke slightingly of Livy in general, for his beautifying 
and making fine speeches, rather than ¢rue ones ; and being more 
of a romance-writer, than an historian. He commended Poly- 
bius for a good and solid writer, and one that might be safely 
confided in. 

One of Martial’s friends hada delightful villa near Rome; 
which he celebrates and points out very distinctly (Lib. 1. Epig. 
64.) It was on that delicious little hill where the Villa Mada- 
ma now stands: the garden theatre is still shown, in which they 
acted Guarmi’s Pastor Fido; and where Barclay wrote his 
Argenis. 

What they now show fora Temp/e of Janus in the Forum 
Boarium, was only an open place there, of which they had one 
in all their forums, (like the openings under part of our market- 
houses,) for the convenience of people to deal and converse in 
when it rained. The Romans using the name of Janus for an 
open arch, probably led people into this mistake. 

The Lacus Fucinus could not have been drained all at once: 
Claudius began upon it; aud Suetonius says, the work was 
invidia successoris intermissum, (Claud. c. 21.) People have 
puzzled themselves so much, and accused Suetonius of con- 
tradicting himself, in his account of this matter, purely from 
their own ignorance, and having got it into their heads that all 
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the water must have been let out at the same time.t Claudius 
actually sunk it twice, and then probably quitted his design, on — 
finding it so rocky, that the ground would have been good for 
nothing. 

The Greeks of old were of as romantic a turn as the Spa- 
niards in more modern times; and possibly might deal as much 
in romances. The Εφεσιακα of Menophon the Ephesian, is 
a remainder of this kind, which might have been as unknown 
to us as the rest, had not our friend Dr. Cocchi found it out in 
the Lorenzo Library, and published it. 

Tis difficult to find out any fault in Virgil’s Eclogues or 
Georgics.—He could not bear to have any appear in his /Eneid; 
and therefore ordered it to be burnt. 

Virgil is very sparing in his commendations of other poets; 
and scarce ever does it, unless be is forced.—He hints at 
Theocritus* because he had taken so much from Inm, and his 
subject led to it; and does the same by Hesiod,? for the same 
reasons. He never speaks a single word of Homer: and indeed 
could not doit, wheresome would have had him, because of the 
Anachronism. ‘They have blamed him for not mentioning 
Homer, instead of Muszeus; (En. vi. 667.) without consider- 
ing, that then Homer must have been put into Elysium long 
before he was born. 

The heads of the Romans are without beards, all the time 
between the elder Brutus and Adrian, except a head of Nero 
and of two or three before him, who let theirs grow on some 
melancholy occasion. 

If Coypel has represented Chiron with a switch in his hand, 
in his history of Achilles, there are as ridiculous things to be met 
with in some of the works of the antient artists: and among 





* The Lake is thirty miles round! so that if the ground had proved 
good, it would have been a considerable acquisition. The drain remains 
through which Claudius carried off part of the water. Mr, Holdsworth’s 
curiosity carried him so far into it, and the place was so filled with 
damp, stagnant water, and vapor, that it gave him a rheumatism, 
which often returned, and hung about him as longas he lived. How 
much do I wish that Claudius had either never begun, or had quite 
finished that work, and stopped up his drain! Forit seems to have 
much contributed toward shortening the days of one of the most intel- 
ligent of men, and one of the most sincere of friends. 

* Prima Syracosio dignata est ludere versu 
Nostra, nec erubuit sylvas habitare, Thalia. 
Fel. vi. 1. 
3 Ascreumque cano Romana per oppida carmen.—Georg. ii. 176. 
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these very gems there is one with a centaur upon it, holding a 
whip to lash himself upon occasion. 

In the gold medals, the good taste ends with Pertinax, though 
there are some pretty good of Caracalla’s, and particularly one 
with the Arch of θεν ὁ for the reverse. 2 

Some of the Greek artists seem not to have liked the sort 
of Terminal figure used by the Egyptians. ‘There is one in the 
Montalta gardens at Rome, which 1s as broad at bottom as at 
top, and I have seen several others of the same kind. ‘This 
appears to be a Greek Terminus by the inscription, which is :— 
@EMIZTOKAHC ὁ NAVMAXOC. 

The three altars, in one of the rooms in the Capitoline Gal- 
lery, were found m the port of Nettuno. ‘That with a Neptune 
in relievo on it, is inscribed, ARA NEPTVNI. ‘That witha 
winged deity fiyme, ARA VENTORVM. And that with a ship 
sailing cently pet at ARA TRANQVILLITATIS. They are all 
three just alike; small, round, and with a rostrum coming out 
of the front. They are portable enough; and are supposed 
to have been carried to sea in their voyages, for the ship’s crew 
to offer sacrifice upon. 

One of the Centaurs in black marble, at the Monte Citorio, 
has a tiger’s skin over his left shoulder, and his hands are tied 
together with the tail-of it. He looks back with pain and de- 
jection in his face. ‘There was probably a Cupid behind him 
originally, and there is the hole in bis back, in which it might 
have been fixed. Centaurs are thus represented by the ancients, 
in other monuments, to show that love cotiquers the roughest 
monsters. The other Centaur, there, has Bacchanalian attri- 
butes about him too; but looks with a much gayer air. The 
former is represented in years, and this, young. As they are of 
black marb!e, and were found m Hadrian’s Villa, it is possible 
that they were part of the furniture in the first apartment of the 
Hades, which historians tell us was represented there ; and they 
might have their Bacchanalian attributes, because the secrets 


of that place were laid open to those who were initiated in the 


mysteries of Bacchus.—lIf this conjecture should happen to be 
true, it might be very well worth while to search further about the 
spot where these figures were found; because there are no statues 
more scarce than those relating to the infer nal beings in general. 

Dr. Collet, upon mistaking bux as0Aos in his author for αὐλος, 


wrote in his notes fifteen reasons. to prove why the soul was 
like a flute. 


Ee 
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Er1GRAMMATA, Auctore Fr. Thierschio. 


In Rhigam et Socios cum ipso interemtos. 


Rhigas, unus e cordatissimis hodierne Gracie juvenibus, 
(vigente adhuc Gallorum potentia) Parisiis degens cum sociis, 
consilium lberande patrie ceperat. Rebus, uti voluerat, pra- 
paratis, ipse ἃ Gallorum principibus, ut ferunt, ad magnam 
spem elatus, reditum in Grciam molitus est; sed fama ejus 
consiliorum jam exierat. Itaque in itinere per Austriam cor- 
reptus ‘Turcisque ad supplicium cum comitibus suis traditus est. 


Οὗτοι ἐλευθερίην θηρώμενοι ἀγλαόμορφον, 
Εὗρον ἐνὶ ξυλόχοις ὀκρυόεντα μόρον. 
Χαίρετε, θηρευταὶ κοιμώμενοι, εἰσόκεν ᾿Ηὼς 
Ἔλθῃ, ἀπ’ Οὐλύμπου λαμπάδ᾽ ἀνισχομένη. 
Καὶ τότ᾽ ἐγειρόμενοι πολίων βρόμῳ ὀρνυμενάων, 
“αίμονες εἰς ἄγραν σπεύδετ᾽ ἀλεξίκακοι.. 


ent ee 


fn Joh. Henr. Vossium, libertatis e Musis genite omnisque 
humanitatis vindicem acerrimum. 


Τὰ ῥόδα ταῦτα, γέρον, ἔαρος νέον ἱσταμένοιο 
“ὥρα, φιλοφροσύνῃ σοὶ μὲν ἔπλεξε Χάρις, 

"Oden σὸν ἐνσκιάσῃ ἱερὸν κάρα" ὦ καλὸν ἤδη 
Πολλάκις ἐκ Μουσέων κήπου ἔφευρε γάνος. 

Νῦν δ᾽ ἄλλος μὲν ἄεθλος, ἐν ᾧ μέγα ἦτορ ἔχοντα 
"Aviso εἰαρίνοις σ᾽ ἤλθεν ἀμειβομένη. 

Αὕτη γὰρ θυμῷ φιλέει καὶ κήδεται ἀνδρῶν, 
Ὅστις ᾿Ελευθερίης ἀγλαὰ δῶρα δαεὶς 

᾿Εχϑοδοπῶν ἀπάμυνε δόλους καὶ ἀτάσθαλον ὁρμὴν, 
Παρθένῳ αἰϑοίῃ πόλλ᾽ ἐπίηρα φέρων. 

Τοῖον καὶ τὸ σὸν ἔργον ἀγακλεὲς, ὁππότε λυγρῆς 
Θρησκείης σκοτίας ἐξανέφαινες ὁδοὺς, 

Avopevéwy τ᾽ ἀνδρῶν βουλεύμασιν ἀντίος ἔστης, 
Οἱ πόθῳ αἰσχίστων δουλοσύνῃ συνέχειν 

Γερμανῶν σπεύδουσι φρονήματα" τῶν ἐπὶ νίκῃ 
Ὑμνηθεὶς μίτραν λάμβανε καὶ στεφάνους. 


en A 


Epitaphium Porsoni. Sepultus est Porsonus Cantabrigie 
m Ecclesia Collegii Sancte Trinitatis, cujus legibus per multos 
annos addictus fuerat. Sepulcrum lapis est, qui pedibus inain- 
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bulantium calcatur. Is nomen viri magni continet, nec ullus 
preterea ornatus. Prope eum Benitleius, Neutonus, simili sin:- 


plicitate conditi jacent, aliique virl immortales, qui ejusdem 
Collegii contubernio et consortio usi sunt. 


A. Tis mor’ ἀνὴρ περίσημος, ὃν ἐνθάδε τύμβος ἐέργει, 
Hi παρὰ Βεντλείῳ Νεύτονός εἶσι ταφαί; Η 

Β. Ὦ ξεῖν αἰδεσθεὶς ὁ ὄνομα κλυτὸν ἀνδρὸς ἄκουσον, 
᾿Ατθίσιν ὃ ὃς Μούσαις λαμπρὸν ἔτειλε φάος. 

Τῷ δὲ θεαὶ κατέδειξαν, ἀ ἀμε εἰβόμεναι χάριν ἀνδρὸς, 
ὋΣ ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις θεῖον ἄγοντο χορόν. 

"Ex τῶνδ᾽ οὖν μελέων τε θέσιν θεσμόν τε κοθόρνου 
Εὑρῶν ὀψιγόνοις γνωστὸν ἔθηκεν ἰδεῖν. 

Πόρσωνος δ᾽ ὄνομ᾽ ἐστί' τρίτος δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῖσιν ἀπελθὼν 
Οὺς εἶπας δόξης ἶσον ἀνεῖλε μέρος. 


eG er i 


Musarum dona. Factum Epigramma in gratiam juvenum, 


qui Musarum artes et naturam memoria comprehensa et distincta 
tenere student. 


Κλείουςϊ ioropin, ποιήματα Καλλιοπείης" 
Μελπομένη δὲ κόθορνον ἐρᾷ, κώμους δὲ Θαλεΐη. 
Τερψιχόρη φόρμιγγ᾽, Ἐ gare δὲ ψαλμὸν ἐρώτων, 
ΔΑὐλοὺς Εὐτέρπη, Πολυύμν aed ἀνδράσι μύθους 
᾿Εφράσατ᾽, ἐν δὲ χοροῖς ἀστρῶν κρατεῖ Οὐρανιώνη. 


Siena eee 


In Apollinem. 
᾿Αναπαιστοί. 
"Ayer ὦ Θελφῶν ἱερῶν πρόμολοι, 
Σπεύδετε ναὸν Φοίβου τε χοροὺς, 
Τὸν ἀκερσεκόμαν 
Τεθμίοισι πατρῶν προσφθεγξάμενοι. 
5. "Hoy γὰρ νὺξ cig’ ὑπὸ γαῖαν, 
Αἰθέρα δ᾽ dyvov καὶ τηλεφανεῖς 
Kopugas ὀρέων λαμπρὸν κατέχει 
Σέλας ἡ ἦἠῶον, 
᾿Ηχεῖ τε μυχοῖς ἀλσέων σκιεροῖς 
10. ᾿Ορνιθείων ἐρέθισμα μελέων. 
Διγυροὶ δ᾽ αὖραι πτερύγεσσι βοαῖς 
᾿Απὸ Παρνήσου προεπιπτάμεναι, 
Φράζουσι σαφῶς. τὸν ἐπερχόμενον 
Κ' οὐκ ἔτι μέλλοντ᾽. 
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32. 


"Eh Υ' ἔχουσ᾽ ἀστοὺ: 
Easy τε Lies τ᾽, ey dban ταμΐα; 
Avigass, d Αἰδὼς civeguges οὐεΐ, 
* AvaEaag ri. 
Σὲ & aa ζαμενέων Ce ype προφητῶν 
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De usa loquendi area Ναπεεα Cadikctma- 


Ablwardtus im programmate quedam Oldenburg: 2. 
edite, cum animadvertisset, que br er leer art ng 
pcan de veri εἰ substan, collcatoue ἄξωμειε, wom 3S 

ip, ea im bumc modum rectus ceustitw cemsef. 

itech cation παῖδα, 

1. Si memes collectiwua ut subjectum verbo aniecedit, wer- 
bum aque plural ac smeuliut uumere redut potest: peu est, 
iil eas Sivia vast, wn rout pars cloned, wn clummmnt. 


ey sa wer pag a py Nam si uomen 
collectivum preeedat, tum ui eudes ef unum queddum et plucs 
sumul cogiturt, a ut ub fere tersit, utrum pluralis aa smgu- 
laris sequatur; sim verbum preeedat pluralt mumeso, tum plurs 


sume. Repertunsar em hie? bene malt im quidus Se, quod 
ἔξει Ablwardt plase meget. Nam ut tceam 


 “eamus ommis cuvitus.” Auctor Censel.ad Lie. τ. 202. “ Ad 


sumes emms eques” Oud τας. m S13. “totus quibus 
utimur erbis.” Horum enim, quomiaum im US peuma verde persona 
est, diversa rate exsamabitur; aeque ually dubitadou comeua 
erumt Ula Faster. Pa ee ψν 
Prop. ai. 15. 45. “unde tuam petaat Naxa turbe mecun.” 
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Verum aperte mutato ordine habet Seneca Cid. v. 160. “ Rupere 
Erebi claustra profundi turba sororum :” et Ovid. Fast. ii. 657. 
** Conyeniunt celebrantque dapes vicinia simplex.” 


fEnigmaticus lusus explicatus. 


Est inter enigmata Analectorum Tom, iii. p. 325. xxv1lII. 
hoc: 

Μὴ λέγε, καὶ λέξεις ἐμὸν οὔνομα, δεῖ δέ σε λέξαι οὐδὲ πάλιν μέγα 

θαῦμα λέγων ἐμὸν οὔνομα λέξεις" Jacobsius hec adnotavit: “ Ut 
hc nunc leguntur, vereor, ut sensum habeant, nam posterior 
pentametri velut alterius versus pars cum precedentibus non 
coit. An fuit? 
Μὴ λέγε καὶ λέξεις ἐμὸν οὔνομα, εἰ δ᾽ ἐμὲ λέξεις ὧδε πάλιν μέγα 
θαῦμα λέγων ἐμὸν οὔνομα λέξεις" Slentium significari videtur; qui 
tacet, etsinomen silentii non pronuntiat, alios tamen ejus recor- 
dari cogit, quod idem est ac si illud nominasset. Hoc est μὴ 
λέγε, καὶ λέξεις ἐμὸν οὔνομα.  Reliqua jam perspicua sunt, 
oxymori Causa, in quo natura enigmatis versatur adposita.” _ 

Sed omnia sana ; siguificatur enim vocula py’ λέγε μὴ, καὶ 
λέξεις ἐμὸν οὔνομα (1. 6. μή.) δεῖ δέ σε λέξαι (ob imperativum) οὐδὲ 
Sive οὐ δὲ πάλιν, μέγα θαῦμα, λέγων (i. 6. οὐ Seu μὴ λέγων) ἐμὸν 
οὔνομα (μὴ) aAékerc.—Invenis et extra wznigmata, presertim in 
sermone familiari, ejusmodi extra suam significationem positas 
particulas. Cic. Phil. xi. c. 8. “cum dico mihi.” 11. 59. “ ut ali- 
quando illud pene tollatur.” Ovid. Heroid. xvii. 179. “ lacry- 
mas hoc mihi pene movet.” Plut. Alex. c. 60. ἐν τῷ βασιλικῶς. 
Plato Ion. T. iv. p- 198. ed. Bip. τὰ τοιαῦτα δὲ λέγεις πλὴν τὰ 
τῶν ἄλλων. Eas voces Grammatici dicunt in hypocrisi esse 
capiendas. Cf, Ruhnk. ad Terent. Andriam i. 1. ed. Bruns, 
T.1. p. 60. Qui paullo crassius Joquuntur, talia matertaliter 
poni dicunt. cf. Brunck. ad Sophocl. Antig. v. 567. 

Buttmanus, quocum hee communicaram, adscripsit: “ Sibi 
eam rationem non probari; nescire enim se, cur interposita 114 
sint δεῖ δέ σε λέξαι, et quomodo dici possit, eum, qui οὐ dicat, 
οὔνομα μὴ dicere; se quidem quamquam de solvendo hoc znig- 
mate nondum certe quovis tamen pignore contendere velle, tres 
illas syllabas MH-AEI-A in nomen Μήδεια esse conflandas.”— 


Hane sagacissimi viri conjecturam aut ipsi aut aliis stabiliendam 
relinquo. 
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Lis de Asinio Pollione mota ad locum Platarchiin Cesare. 


Narrat Suetonius Ces. c. 36, ex aliorum auctoritate C. 
Cesarem timuisse, ne eorum, que primo consulatu adversus 
auspicia legesque et intercessores gessisset, rationem reddere 
cogeretur; tum addit: ‘‘ Quod probabilius fecit Asinius Pollio, 
acie cwsos profligatosque adversarios prospicientem hec eum 
ad verbum dixisse referens: Hoc voluerunt: tantis rebus gestis 
C. Cesar condemnatus essem, nisi ab exercitu auxilium petis- 
sem.”—Hzc omnes, quod sciam, interpretes referunt ad magnum 
Hlum Asinium Pollionem, cujus in historia bellorum civilium 
deperdita ingentem jacturam fecimus; tantoque id rectius fieri 
viderl poterat, cum ex illa historia diserte quedam notentur, 
que ad pugnam Pharsalicam, cujus Be pars magna fuit, refe- 
rantur. Ita Plutarchus in Pompeio cap. 72. στρατιώτας δὲ evans 
ἑξακισχιλίους φησὶ πεσεῖν ᾿Ασίνιος sia. μεμαχημένος ἐκείνην THY 
μάχην μετὰ Καίσαρος, quocum plane consentit Appianus de bello 
civil. 11. $2. 

Verum magna suboritur dubitatio comparanti ea, que Plut. 
c. 46. enarrat, secundum quem Cesar post pugnam Pharsalicam 
hec verba edidit: τοῦτ᾽ ἐβουλήθησαν: : εἰς τοῦτό με ἀνάγκης ὑπη- 
γάγοντο, ἵνα Γάϊος Καῖσαρ ὃ μεγίστους πολέμους κατορθώσας εἰ 
προηχάμην τὰ στρατεύματα κἂν κατεδικάσθην. Addit autem Plu- 
tarchus: ταῦτά φησι Πολλίων ᾿Ασίνιος τὰ ῥήματα ῥωμαϊστὶ μὲ ν᾽ 
ἀναφθέγξασθαι τὸν Καίσαρα παρὰ τὸν τότε καιρὸν, “Ἑλληνιστὶ δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ γεγράφθαι. lla ὑπ᾿ αὐτοῦ non ad Cesarem, sed ad ipsum 
Asinium retrahenda. Jam que ἢ. |. historicus de diverso Cx- 
saris sermone et suo perscripsit, ut fidem et diligentiam produnt, 
ita nescio quid habent umbratici saporis, et ‘angustius sonant 
quam pro illa, quam celebrant, Asinii Pollionis granditate et al- 
titudine. Verum hoc levius cui videatur ; gravius est, quod di- 
cit historicus bec a se grece perscripta. Atque Asinius Pollio 
non grece, sed latine scripsit ; quid? quod Suida teste ’Acivios 
primus Grecorum res gestas Latino stylo persecutus est. 

Verum ex eodem Suida via quedam reperiri posse videatur, 
qua hee difficultas tollatur. Fit enim apud eum sub voce Πωλίων 
mentio alius cujusdam Asinii Pollionis Tralliani, qui ab Asinio 
Pollione Romano ob libertatem aut civitatem donatam nomen 
haud dubie adscivit ; hunc testatur scripsisse preter alia librum 
de bello civili inter Pompeium et Casarem, ad quem cur non 
ea, que apud Plutarchum et Suetonium leguntur, referantur, 
nihil primo certe adspectu se offert, quod magnopere impediat. 
Quod si statuerimus, Suetonius ea, que apud Asinium Pollio- 
nem grece perscripta invenerat, latina fecit; tantoque minus 
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credendum Casaubono, illa verba εἰς τοῦτό με ἀνάγκης ὑπηγάγοντο, 
que per se salva verborum structura abesse non _possent, non 
Cesaris, sed Asinii aut Plutarchi esse; non enim Plutarchi 
narratio ad Suetonii auctoritatem, sed contra Suetonii ad Plu- 
tarchi exigenda videretur, statuendumque, Suetonium ea, que 
Trallianus iste grece retulisset, in brevius contracta latinis ver- 
bis reddidisse. Quam parum in hoc genere veteres fuerint reli- 
giosi, plures vel ejusdem Cesaris a pluribus diverse tradite vo- 
ces satis docere possint. Cf. eas. prope Rubiconem dicta 
apud Appian. de bello civill 11. c. 35. Suet. Jul. c. 86. Plut. 
Cesar ο. 57. 

At nihil dissimilandum ; nova enim et gravissima inde oritur 
dubitatio, quod Plutarchus 1. 1. eundem Asinium Pollionem 
scribit de numero eorum, qui in Pharsalica pugna ceciderint, 
aliquid tradidisse. Jam ex Pompeii vita c. 72. collata cum 
Appiano de bello (Ὁ. 11. 82. satis apparet, hoc quidem traditum 
ab Asinio Pollione Romano, qui in illa pugna partes egisset.— 
Hee quomodo conciliari possint, non video, nisi statuamus Pol- 
hionem ‘Trallianum historiam Romani Polltonis in gracum ser- 
monem ad verbum transtulisse, et ea, que hoc loco a greco 
imterprete, utpote gracis hominibus scribenti, inserta essent, a 
Plutarcho ex ejus versione satis imprudenter fuisse repetita, 


ee 


Propertii locus emendatus. 


In illis precibus, quibus Propertius Herculem facit puellas 
Bone dex implorantem L. iv. c. 9. leguntur hec : 


Pontis egens erro circaque sonantia lymphis, 
Et cava suscepto flumine palma sat est. - 


Quo in loco quum interpretes non satis viderent, quo et que et 
sonantia referrent, tentarunt alti alias emendationes, quarum in 
una Scaligeri nimirum c7rcoque 1. 4. circumeo nescias magisne 
mireris auctoris temeritatem an sequacium facilitatem. Mihi 
neque circa resonantia neque per tesqua sonantia, aut circum 
antra sonantia aut cernoque sonantia lymphis satisfecit, certe non 
ita, quin Jonge faciliorem aliquam emendandi rationem operosio- 
ribus illis preferrem : forte, ait Burmannus ad h. 1., in ultima 
littera vocis circa latet prima alterius vocis, qu exciderit.— Hoe 
quidem transferatur modo ad vocem sonantia, et mecum scri- 
batur in bunc modum : 


Pontis egens erro, circaque sonant loca lymphis ; 
Et cava suscepto flumine palma sat est. 
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Ita quidem loca frequentissime dicuntur. ‘ Silent late doca.” Ain. 
vii. 193. “ late doca milite complent.” 11. 493.“ late czrcum loca 
sulfure fumant.” ii. 698. Szpius enim et hac—circa loca repe- 
niuntur. Cf. Drakenb. ad Liv. ix. 2. apud eundem xxxix. 10. 
locus “qui circumsonat ululatibus.” Hac emendatio a ves- 
tigiis vulgate scripture nihil fere recedens tanto magis opinor 
se tuebitur, cum antea v. 28, pracesserint: 


r 
Feminez /oca clausa Dee. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED, 


Firgil translated into English Prose. By J. Davidson. Price 
Gs. Gd. Oct. bds. 

As it has ever been considered as superfluous to print a work, 
which ἐς only intended as a book of reference, ina large type, 
in order to swell the Volume, the present ‘Translation has been 
published in such a form as to be sold at a moderate price. 

It is intended to form a series, on a similar plan, of Transla- 
tions of other Latin Authors, for which the Printer will be glad 
to receive the names of any Gentlemen who may wish to conti- 
nue them. Each Author, as published, may be had separate. 


_ Mr. Valpy has just published, pr. 16s. boards, C. C. Ταοϊεὶ 
Annalium Supplementa; Appendix ad Lib. v. Historiarum ; 
Stemma Cesarum illustratum; Anecdota de Tiberio, Caio, 
Claudio, Nerone, Galba, Othone, Vitellio, Vespasiano, ‘Tito, 
Domitiano, Nerva, et Trajato; Fragmentum Lib. xct. ἿΝΣ 
Livii Supplemento et Annotationibus illustratum ; Appendix 
Chronologica; C. C. Taciti Politica; et Inscriptio ‘Tabule 
‘Trajane, &c. &c. A Gabriele Brotier. 

This Volume has been printed to complete Oberlin’s Edition 
of Tacitus, and any others that do not include the Supplement, 
Xe. 

Some copies are printed on large paper, pr. 32s. The prices 
will be raised in March, 1822. 

Delphin Classics, X XTIL. and XXIV. 1. 1s. each. Tact- 
tus and CLraupian. Large paper, 2/. Qs. 


The Pamphleteer, No. SX XIV. pr. 6s. 6d. 


Stephens’ Greck Thesaurus, No. XI, 1d. 5s. Large paper, 
Ὁ], 12s. 6d. 
TOU: <All. ee, ee ΧΙ N 
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Grotius, with English Notes, for Schools. ὅς. Bound. 


The New Reader, consisting of Religious, Moral, Literary, 
and Historical Pieces. Pr. 3s. 6d. bound. 


Proposals for printing by subscription, in one Volume Octavo, 
kamblichus on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
Assyrians. ‘Translated from the Greek by ‘Fhomas’'Taylor. ‘This 
admirable work is replete with information derived from the 
Wise Men of the Chaldeans, the Prophets of the Egyptians, the 
-Dogmas of the Assyrians, and the Ancient Pillars of Hermes. 
And it is also the most copious, the clearest, and the most satis- 
factory Defence extant of the genuine Theology of the Ancients. 
250 Copies only will be printed. Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; 
to Non-Subscribers the price will be raised. 


Initia Philosophie ac Theologiz ex Platonicis fontibus ducta; 
sive Procli Diadochi et Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem 
Commentaril. Ex Codd. Mss. nunc primum Grece edidit 
itemque ejusdem Procii Institutionem Theologicam integriorem 
emendatioremque adjecit Frid. Creuser, artis I. fascic, 1. 
Francof. ad M. 1820. 


Diatribe in Civitates Antiquas, auctore Ph. Guil. Van Heusde. 
Amst. 4to.—Of this excellent dissertation the heads are thus 
inscribed: De antiquarum civitatum origine; De antiq. civit. 
natura; Questiones politice de antiq. civit. lapsu ; Animadver- 
siones politic de antiq. civit. interitu et tyrannide. 


Liwvy.—Professor Goeller, of Cologne, has discovered in the 
royal library at Bamberg, a MS. of Livy. 


Ancient Manuscript.—Baron Niebuhr, Prussian Ambassa- 
dor to the Holy See, has again discovered and published several 
manuscript works hitherto unknown. They are chiefly frag- 
ments of Cicero’s Orations, Pro M. Fonteio and Pro C. 
Rabirio ; a fragment of the 91st book of Livy; and two works 
of Seneca. He has dedicated the publication to the Pope, by 
whose favor he was enabled to discover these literary treasures 
in the Vatican. 


‘The indefatigable Signior Angelo Maio has added an un- 
fading sprig to his literary laurels, by discovering the long- 
lost treatise of Cicero De Republica, in the library of the 
Vatican. ‘To enable our readers to estimate the good fortune 
of this gentleman, we must tell them, that, so early as his day, 
Petrarch complains of having been unable to find it in the library 
of the Popes, at Avignon; that Cardinal Bessarion expended 
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no less than a thousand gold crowns in fruitless researches after 
it, and that Cardinal Polo did not hesitate to sacrifice double 
that sum, but in vain. At length, however, it has been brought 
to light, after ages of obscurity; and will afford an opportunity 
of comparing the sentiments of Cicero and of Plato, with those 
of the moderns, our Bacons, our Lockes, &c. on that most 
difficult science—the science of good government. 


Mr. Wrangham has just printed, for private distribution, some 
Specomens of a Version of Horace, in octo-syllabic verse.— 
We shall probably take more particular notice of these in a 
future No, 








! NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. F. B.’s remarks on Alceus, &c. will be introduced in our 
next. 


We owe an apology to Katon for having mislaid his Remarks. 
If he could condense them into two or three pages, we should 
insert them. For an account of the Ethiopic MS. which he 
mentions, we refer our readers to the Report of the Missionary 
Society. We comply with his request in marking the corrections 
in his excellent article in No. XXIV.—p. 301. last line, for Xa- 
βάσινος, read Χαβασίν. p. S02. 1. 40. for Nethkadash Shmoch, 
read Nethkadash Schmoch. 1. last, for ing, read vincing, p- 
304. 1. 5. for more than, read nearly. 


To the inquiry of R. G. from Lewes, we should be glad to 
give a satisfactory answer. The excellent and learned Professor, 
who favored us with the article “ on the Instruction and Civiliza- 
tion of Modern Greece,” invited the benevolence of the British 
public to co-operate, by a subscription, to promote that desi- 
rable object. These hopes have not yet been realised. As 
soon as any progress is made, we shall with great pleasure com 
municate it to our readers. 


A Critic on a Critic is as keen as it is learned. We are 
indeed occasionally attacked by little, indirect invectives, yet we 
disdain to notice them ; illiberality is its own confutation. We 
cannot insert so strong a censure, however merited, unless the 
Writer will permit us to affix his name, or at least his initials. 
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This Day is published, 8vo. 15s. 
THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES, 
By T. MITCHELL, A. M. 
Late Fellow of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-Street. 





Handsomely printed in Royal Octavo, price one guinea in boards, 


A Catalogue of the Library of THE ROYAL INSTITU- 
TION OF GREAT BRITAIN; including a complete 
list of all the Greek Writers, 


BY THE LATE REV. CHARLES BURNEY, D.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Methodically arranged, with an alphabetical Index of Authors, 
BY WILLIAM HARRIS, 

Keeper of the Library. 

The Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 


Sold by Payne and Foss, Pall-Mall, and Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster- Row. 


| Mio 


‘This Day was published, in 4to. 


NARRATIVE of the OPERATIONS and RECENT 
DISCOVERIES within the PYRAMIDS, TEMPLES, 
TOMBS, and EXCAVATIONS, in EGYPT and 
NUBIA; and of a Journey to the Coast of the Red Sea, 
in search of the ancient Berenice, and another to the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon. 

By G. BELZONT. 
At the same time were published, 
THIRTY-FOUR COLORED PLATES, 

To illustrate the Researches, Operations, and Discoveries of 

G, BEevzoni, in Egypt and Nubia, in Atlas Folio. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-Street. 
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ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 





No. I1.—[Continued from No. XLITII. p. 259.) 


Devr. xxii. 10. Thou shalt not plough with an ox and an ass 
together. Le Clerc and some others think that this text is to be 
_ taken in a symbolical sense, and that intermarriages with pagans 
_ and unbelievers are forbidden by it. Maimonides and the Jew- 
| ish Rabbis are of opinion, that this prohibition was given in 
_ consequence of the ox being a clean, and the ass an unclean ani- 
| mal. But no other interpretation need be sought, than that 
| which arises from the humanity shown to animals in various 
| parts of the Mosaic laws. The ass is lower than the ox, and 
| when in a yoke together must bear the principal weight, and that 
| in a very painful position of the neck; his steps are unequal, 
| and his strength is inferior, which must occasion an irregular 
| draught, and great oppression to both. Besides, the ass is a 
| stubborn, refractory, and, in those countries, a spirited-creature : 
| the ox, on the contrary, is gentle, tractable, and patient, Writers 
on agriculture, therefore, have given the same precept as Moses, 
| and Calpurnius says generally, Ne pecora quidem jugo nisi pa- 
| ria succedant. “ Let no cattle be yoked together, unless they 
| match.” Cruel and unnatural as this practice is, we may sup- 
| pose it was not uncommon; for we find it alluded to in the 
Aulularia of Plautus, Acti. Sc. 4. Old Euclio addressing him- 
_ self to Megadorus says, Nunc si filiam locassem meam ubi, m 
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mentem venit Te bovem esse, et me esse asellum, ubi tecum 
conjunctus sim. If | were to give my daughter to you, it occurs 
to me, that when we had formed this alliance, I should be the 
ass, and you the ox. Hewlett. 

Psalm xcu. 13, Those that be planted in the house of the 
Lord, shall florish in the courts of our God, The being 
planted in the house of God, or in its courts, may allude 
to an ancient custom, still used in the East, of planting trees in 
the court-yard of a house. 

Laurus erat tecti medio, in penetralibus altis. 
Virgil. Ain. vil. 59. 

Enatam inter juncturas lapidum ante domum suam palmam in 
compluvium Deorum Penatium transtulit : utque coalesceret, 
magnopere curavit. Sueton. in Octavio, c. 90. Plaisted, in his 
Journal from Busserah to Aleppo, p. 105. Ed. 2. informs us, 
that the people of Aleppo plant a cypress-tree in the εὐ τὶ 
of their houses. Dr. Fryer, ἢ in his new account of the East In- 
dies and Persia, (Lett. 3. Chap. 5.) describes a Nabob’s apart- 
ments as encompassing in the middle a verdant quadrangle of 
trees and plants. It is also observable that the Jews, though 
forbidden to plant trees in the ['emple, planted them in their 
Proseuche, which were in some sort houses of God. Philo in 
Legat. p. 695. Ed. Paris. 1552. Also Zornius’s Notes on the 
Fragments of Hecateus Abderita, p. 160. and Prideaux Con- 
nect. Part 1. B. 6. Ρ- 388. Ed. 8th. Merrick. 

Gen. xlvi. 29. And presented himself unto him. ‘The fol- 
lowing remarkable incident is so illustrative of the manners de- 
scribed in the history of Joseph, as to deserve our particular at- 
tention. It is taken from M. Savary’s letters on Egypt, and re- 
lates to the family of Mourad Bey, who was living when M. 
Savary wrote: the ciscumstances are briefly as follow. «The 
plains of Syria were ravaged by locusts; a famine in conse- 
quence thereof ensued. A farmer near Damascus suffered so 
severely, as to be obliged to sell all he bad for the support of 
his family. In the midst of his distress, bargaining for some 
corn from Egypt, he heard speak of the victories of Mourad 
Bey. The description of the warrior agreed with that of a son 
who had been stolen from him at twelve years of age. He in- 
stantly set out, amidst the prayers and tears of his “family, for 
Grand Cairo. Arrived there, and was introduced. The Bey — 
proved to be his son, who sent bim back with large sums of © 
money, ang a vessel loaded with corn.” Incidents very similar 
took place in the history of the famous Ali Bey. —Nares’ s Bu- 
chanan Sermon, p. 55. 
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Eccles. v. 6. Suffer not thy mouth. That is, “let not thy 
mouth weakly excuse thee to no purpose: and do not say be- 
fore the’ messenger (who may be sent to require of thee what 
thou hast vowed), it was a mistake.” As the priests kept a ser- 
vant to levy their share out of the offerings of the people, 1 Sam. 

. 13, 16; and as they were greatly concerned in seeing the vows 
ἡ οι ῥοὴν paid, it is probable that they kept messengers to go 
and summon those whom they knew to have vowed any thing, 
for the purpose of enforcing the payment of it. An employment 

‘which we find in after times in the Synagogues, without know- 
ing when it began, might be the same for the most part with 
that which is here alluded to. ‘The Jews, who scrupled to 
touch money on the Sabbath day, used to bind themselves on 
that day to an oflicer sent by the rulers of the synagogue to give 
such sum for alms; and that officer received it from them the 
next day. This conjecture is the more probable as that officer, 
who was the Chayan or Minister of the synagogue, is sometimes 
styled the Messenger of the synagogue. Desvaeur. 

Rev. x. 10. And I took the little book out of the Angel’s 
hand, and ate it up. This figurative language we find occurring 
in profane authors. “Thus Busbequius Trav. p. 245. says, “ In- 
somuch that the Turks said frequently and justly of them, that 
other nations had their learning in their books, but the Tartars 
had eaten their books, and had their wisdom in their breasts, 
from whence they could draw it out as they had occasion, as 
divine oracles.” 

Romans, xi. 24. If thou wert cut out of the olive-tree, which 
2s wild by nature, and wert grafted contrary to nature into a 
good olwe-tree. ‘This practice is so far contrary to nature, 
that it is not usual for a branch of a wild olive-tree to be grafted 
into a good olive-tree: though a branch of the good is frequently 
grafted into the wild. This, latter, Pliny says, (Nat. Hist. Lib. 
17. Cap. 18.) was formerly practised in Africa. And Kolben 
(Natural History of the Cape of Good Hope, vol. 2. p. 278.) tells 
us, that “long ago some garden olive slips were carried to the 
Cape from Holland, and grafted on the stocks of the wild 
olives at Constantia, a seat so called in the Capian Colony.” 
Theophrastus takes notice of both these modes of grafting 
olives. 

Jobn, viii. 12. [am the light of the world. lf a custom, 
which the later Jews follow, was derived from one of the same 
sort practised by their ancestors, it will serve to illustrate the 
allusion of our Saviour in these words. Buxtorf (Synag. Jud. 
c. 21.) tells us, that the ninth day, or day after the expiration of 
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the eighth, which belonged to the feast of Tabernacles, is a so- 
lemn day likewise ; and is called the feast of Joy for the Law, 
because on that day, he says, (ch, 27.) the last section of the Law 
was read, the rest having been read weekly in the course of the 
preceding sabbaths. He adds, that on this ninth day the cus- 
tom of the Jews is to take all the books of the Law out of 
the chest, and to put ἃ candle into it, in allusion to Prov, vi. 23, 
or rather to Psalm exix. 105. 

Prov. xxi. 9. Ina wide house. This expression the LX X. 
render ἐν οἴκῳ κοινῷ. ‘The vulgate, in domo communi, in a 
common house, that is, in a house common, or shared out, to se- 
veral families. Dr. Shaw says (T'ravels p. 207.) that “the 
general method of building, both in Barbary and the Levant, 
seems to have continued the same from the earliest ages down 
to this time, without the least alteration or improvemeut. Large 
doors, spacious chambers, &c. ‘The court is for the most part 
surrounded with a cloister, over which, when the house has one 
or more stories, there isa gallery erected. From the cloisters 
or galleries we are conducted into large spacious chambers, of 
the same length with the court, but seldom or never communi- 
cating with one another. One of them frequently serves a 
whole family ; particularly when a father indulges his married 
children to live with him: or when several persons join in the 
rent of the same house.” See also O. C. Vol. 1. No. 203, 

Prov. xxvii. 9. He that turneth away his ear. Among other 
formalities used by the Romans in actions at law, the offending 
party might be summoned into court, vira voce, by the plaintiff 
himself meeting the defendant, declaring his intention to him, 
and commanding him to go before the Magistrate and make his 
defence. If he would not go willingly, be might drag and force 
him along, unless he gave security for his appearance on some 
appointed day. If he failed to appear on the day agreed on, 
then the plaintiff, whenever he met him, might take him along 
with him by force, calling any by-standers to bear witness, by 
asking them, visne antestari? "The by-standers upon this turn- 
ed their ear (their right ear) towards him, in token of their con- 
sent. ‘This was instantly taken hold of by the plaintiff. This 
was designed to answer the end of a subpoena. ‘he ear was 
touched upon this occasion, says Pliny, as being the seat of me- 
mory, and therefore the ceremony was a sort of caution to the 
party to remember his engagement. Horace is supposed to al- 
lude to this, Sat. B. 1. Q. v. 75. 
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THE BELVIDERE APOLLO, FAZIO, and other 
Poems, by the Rev. H. H. Mitmay, 8vo. 1821. 





Few of our readers will dispute our assertion, that there is no 
living Poet in this country, 

Ingenium cui sit, cul mens divinior, atque os 

Magna sonaturum, 
than Mr. Milman. 

In English Poetry we confine ourselves to Academical prizes, 
and we inserted the Belvidere Apollo in No. XI. We can 
therefore extract only the Latin Poem, which gained the prize 
at Oxford in 1813. 


ALEXANDER TUMULUM ACHILLIS INVISENS. 


Jam puer Emathius Thebarum nigra favilla 
Meenia, Cadmeamque arcem, jam Palladis urbem 
Immemorem fame, pronamque in jussa tyranni 
Fregerat; at victas gentes partosque triumphos 
Spernit atrox animi, et pacem fastidit inertem. 
Europes angusta pati confinia nescit 
Mentito soboles Jove non indigna, novumque 
Poscit in arma orbem; jam transilit Hellespontum, 
Purpureique Asie proceres atque agmina regum, 
Sceptrigeri quotquot stipant Babylonia Medi 
Atria, Grajugenum horrescunt nota arma virorum, 
Myrmidonumque graves, fatalia tela, sarissas, 
Confertos clypeos, inconcussamque phalangen. 

At simul ac Phrygia campos, Priameia regna, 
Conspicit, et Grate late loca conscia fame, 
Gramineosque ducum tumulos, subit undique Achivum 
Gloria et adversis bellantia numina in armis, 

Et Lacedemonia seve pro conjuge clades. 
Omne igitur lustrare juvat, quod mente dolores. 
Iliacos renovet, Danaumque resuscitet iras.4 
Spumeus hic Xanthus nemorosa pronus ab Ida, 
Non galeas, non scuta virum, sed proruta saxa 
Arboreosque rapit violento flumine truncos. 
Hic, ubi luxuriat flaventi campus arista, 
Laomedonteum fuit [lion, undique nullz 
Reliquiz apparent muri, fracteve columne, 
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Oblita non musco viridanti saxa, Pelasgi 
Usque adeo miseras Trojz invidere ruinas. 
Rheteasque procul rupes, tumulumque capacem 
Ajacis, vasta elatum super equora mole, 
Cernere erat—sed nulla quies—sed fervidus Heros 
Stare loco nescit, flagratque cupidine pugne. 
Devenit at tandem, Sigeo ubi littore collis 
Eminet apricus, quem suaveolentia circum 
Serpylla, et viridi cingunt dumeta corona. 
Hunc et Abydenus seu mollem navita Lesbon, 
Pampineamve Chion, Samizve altaria Dive 
Invisit, radiante orientis lumine 5015 
Prospicit ardentem, remoque acclinis, Homeri 
Suave aliquod carmen secum meditatur, et heret, 
Ingentem tumulum, et Manes veneratus Achillis. 
Qualis Mzeonii divino in carmine vatis 
Stat torvus vuitu, et coelestibus horret in armis, 
Fulmineosque agitat currus sublimis, et unum 
Hectora, per trepidas unum petit Hectora turmas. ᾿ἢ 
Haud aliter ceca A®acides tellure videtur, 
Ceu lituo, fremituque armorum excitus amato, 
Tollere se, juvenique ingens gratarier umbra. 
Hunce videt, et viso gaudet, quin totus inani 
Figitur in specie, quamque ipse effinxerat umbram 
Esse putat veram, mutoque Immobilis ore 
Stat Macedo ; ast Asiz fines atque ultimus orbis 
Sentit Alexandri requiem, tardataque fata. 
Tum lecti comites instaurant sacra, et odori 
Rite coronatis fumant altaribus ignes. 
Fervet opus, latices pars vivo e fonte, Lyzo 
Immistos roseo, sinceraque flumina lactis 
Auratis libant pateris, pars florea circum 
Serta, et odoriferos dispergunt veris honores. 
Quin et gramineam niveus mactatur ad aram 
Taurus, et humectat sacratam sanguine arenam. 
At procul Idzo spectat de vertice pompam 
Turba Phrygum, mistaque ira et formidine mussat 
Hos novus angit honos et adhuc invisus Achilles. 
Atque aliqua in trepida mater stat moesta caterva, 
Andromachen animo reputans, [thacique cruenta 
Astyanacta manu dejectum meenibus altis, 
Dilectumque premit pavefacta ad pectora natum. 
Stat virgo, moestosque fovet sub corde timores, 
Ne nova materno direpta Polyxena collo 
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Placet Achilleos infando sanguine Manes. 

At Rex Emathius nodose innititur haste, 
Majestate minax tacita, ceu numine plenus 
Fatidico vates, e pectore protinus amens 
Excutit ille Deum, pulcher furor occupat ora, 
Terror inest oculis, procerior emicat ingens 
Forma viri, fluitant agitate in casside cristae. 

«© Me quoque, me,” clamat, “ belli post mille labores, 
Post fractas urbes, post regna hac proruta dextra 
Ultima cantabit tellus, gens nulla silebit 
Nomen Alexandri, sobolemque fatebitur Hammon. 
Te, magne AZacida, decimus te viderit annus 
Iliacas arces et debita Pergama fatis 
Oppugnantem armis, me Sol mirabitur ire 
Victorem, cursuque suos prevertere currus. 

Jam Susa, et preclara auro niveoque elephanto 
Ecbatana, et frustra patriorum ope freta Deorum 
Persepolis (tristes inhiant ceu nubibus atris 
Agricole dubii quos fulmine proterat agros 

Jupiter) expectant ruiturum in moenia Martem ; 
Servitium quibus una salus, quibus ultima et una est 
Gloria Alexandri dextra meruisse ruinam. 

Adsum ego, jam Babylon zratas pandere portas 
Festinat, patiturque superbe flumine pontem 
Euphrates, Graiumque minax strepit ungula equorum, 
Et Larisseus super ardua meenia currus ; 

Quo ferus Hystaspes, quo tramite Cyrus adegit 
Quadrijugos, Lydoque equitavit fulgidus auro, 

Et non foemineis animosa Semiramis armis. 

Deinde coloratos, qualis Jovis ales, ad Indos, 

Et matutine rosea incunabula lucis 

Deferor, auriferos Macedo bibit impiger amnes. 
Atque ubi Pellzis tellus jam deficit armis, 

Nec superest nostro gens non indigna triumpho, 
Unus Alexander victo dominabitur orbi. 

« Jamque procul Martis strepitus, jam pervenit aures 
Ferrea vox belli, jam dira ad prelia Medus 
Aureus accingit galeam gladiumque coruscat, 
Impatiens fati, et Graiz vim proyocat ultro 
Cuspidis, ardentique superbit barbarus ostro. 

Non equas, Darie, malo petis omine pugnas! 
Ibat ovans ferram Argolicis flammasque carinis 
Insana virtute, ferens Priameius Hector. 

M}lum ergo Lliace rediturum vespere sero 
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Speravere nurus, Pelida cede madentem, 

Atque Agamemnonios agitantem ad Pergama currus, 
Speravere diu—crines procul ille venustos 
Formosumque caput foedabat pulvere in atro 
Sordidus, Argivisque dabat ludibria nautis. 

“ 'Tartareas fauces reserabit et horrida claustra 
Rex Erebi, utque meam videat coram invidus hastam, 
Myrmidonumque feros referentia bella parentes, 
Ad superas ingentem auras emittit Achillem. 

Ille mihi pugnas inter fremitumque furoremque 
Addit se comitem, et curru famulatur ovanti. 

Vidi egomet, nisi vana oculos illusit imago, 
Spicula crispantem, atque minaci cassida fronte 
Nutantem; que luce vagos tremefecit ahena 
Priamidas, nigruinque auratis Memnona bigis. 
Vidi egomet, neque vana fides, atroque sub Orco 
Immortalem animam tangit laus sera nepotum, 
Famaque Tartareis sonat haud ingrata sub umbris. 
Felix AXacida! tacitas inglorius isses 

Ad sedes Erebi, ceecaque oblivia nocte 

Invida pressissent nomen, quod barbarus [stri 
Potor, et Herculeis gens si qua admota columnis 
Novit, et /Ethiopes non quo sole calentes. 

At tibi Mzonides, seu quis Deus, aurea Olympi 
Regna procul linquens, ceci senis induit ora, 

Et plusquam mortale melos, bellumque, tumultumque 
Infremuit, divina tuz preeconia laudis, 
/Eternamque dedit viridem frondescere famam. 

‘* Et nobis quandoque dabunt hec ultima dona 
Di, quibus Emathium decus et mea gloria cure. 
Exoriare aliquis, nostrum qui nomen, Homerus, 
Pellzosque feras ad secula sera triumphos ; 
Exoriare, novus plectro non deerit Achilles.” 

Hee fatus, clypeo fremuit, dirosque dedere 
‘Era sonos, quassisque armis exercitus omnis 
Intonuere, simul nemorosa remugiit Ida. 

Quos sonitus, Granice, tuum ad fatale fluentum, 
Persarumque acies et pictis Medus in armis 
Agnovere procul, solio Darius eburno 

Exsiluit, fatique pavens presagia iniqui 

Non audituro fundit vota irrita coelo. 
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No. IIL.—{ Continued from No. XLV. p. 119.) 


Locus Platonis de Splene, ab J. Polluce parum intellectus. 


“Eryn. M. Σπλὴν, ἀπὸ τοῦ εἰς ἑαυτὸν ἐπισπᾶσθαι τὰ φαυλισθέντα 
τῶν ὑγρῶν. Eadem verba leguntur in Zonara. G. J. Voss. Etym. 
L. L.:—‘ Splen, si Isidorum audimus, contractum ex Supplen. 
Sic enim scribit Origg. 2, 1. Splen dictus a supplendo, ex con- 
traria parte jecoris, ne vacua existeret. Quo profecto nihil in- 
eptius, quasi sp/en homini solum datus sit ad explendam inanita- 
tem, non attrahendum succum melancholicum. Σ᾽ πλὴν forte quasi 
σπιλὴν, quia attrahit sordes, a σπίλον, quod etiam Fraces 5. 
στέμφυλα notat, teste Hesychio: nisi malis a σίπαλος, quod, 
eodem teste, notat Impurus, ἀκάθαρτος. Ceterum Etym. M. 
et Zonar. ad Platonicam illam de Splene, quasi excrementorum 
receptaculo, notionem respexit. Plato Tim. 544=3, 72. 
HSt.: Ἢ δ᾽ αὖ τοῦ γείτονος αὐτῷ [τῷ ἥπατι] ξύστασις καὶ ἕδρα 
σπλάγχνου γέγονεν ἐξ ἀριστερᾶς, χάριν ἐκείνου, τοῦ παρέχειν αὐτὸ 
λαμπρὸν ἀεὶ καὶ καθαρὸν, οἷον κατόπτρῳ παρεσκευασμένον καὶ ἕτοιμον 
ἀεὶ παρακείμενον ἐκμαγεῖον. 41d δὴ καὶ ὅταν τινὲς ἀκαθαρσίαι γί- 
γνῶνται διὰ νόσον σώματος περὶ τὸ ἧπαρ, πάντα ἣ σπληνὸς καθαίρουσα 
αὐτὰ δέχεται μανότης, ἅτε κοίλου καὶ ἀναίμου ὑφανθέντος" ὅθεν, πλη- 
ξούμενος τῶν ἀποκαθαιρομένων, μέγας καὶ ὕπουλος αὐξάνεται" καὶ 
πάλιν, ὅταν καθαρθῇ τὸ σῶμα, ταπεινούμενος εἰς ταυτὸν ξυνίζει. Pla- 
tonis yerba, que Weisk. parum intelligit, a Pseudo-Longino 
32, 5. laudata sunt. Huc spectat Areteeus de Caus. et Sign. 
Morb. diuturn. 1, 15. p. 44. Boerh.: ᾿Επὶ σπληνὶ δὲ ἢν ἵκτερος 
φανῇ, μελάγχλωρος" μέλαινα γὰρ αὐτέου ἣ τροφὴ, ὅτιπερ ἐχμαγεῖόν 
ἐστιν αἵματος μέλανος, οὗ τὴν ἀκαθαρσίαν ἐοῦσαν οὐ δέχεται, οὐδὲ 
ἐκπονέει νοσέων, ὁ σπλήν" ἡ δὲ ξὺν τῷ αἵματι πάντη φοιτῇ" διὰ τόδε 
μελάγχλωροι ἀπὸ σπληνὸς ixtépov. Ita interpungendus est ἢ. 1.» 
male intellectus a Lat. Interprete ap. Boerh. (Eadem est versio, 
quam dedit HSt. Medic. Princ.) :—‘ Ipsius enim atra bilis alimen- 
tum est, quum sanguinis atri effigies quadam ac simulacrum sit; 
cujus purgamenta non suscipit, neque elaborat lienis agrotans.’ 
Sed sensus est: ᾿Ιχτέρου ἣ τροφὴ μέλαινά ἐστιν, ὅτιπερ ὁ σπλὴν, ὧν 
ἐχμαγεῖον αἵματος μέλανος, τὴν ἀκαθαρσίαν τοῦ αἵματος μέλανος οὐ 
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δέχεται, οὐδὲ ἐχκπονέει νοσέων, ἣ δὲ ἀκαθαρσία ξὺν τῷ αἵματι πάντη 
doity. Areteum autem in animo habuisse Platonis locum, 
eC VV. ἐκμαγεῖον et ἀκαθαρσία liquido patet. Is. Voss. vero 
ad Catull. p. 97. jure reprehendit Platonis Interprr., quia 
ejus verba non male tantum, sed et ridicule vertunt, ac si 
lenem vocasset speculum 5. simulacrum hepatis. Attamen Ga- 
Jeno, ut e Castelli Lex. Medic. apparet, eadem placuit notio :— 
“᾽Ἐκμαγεῖον, Expurgatorium, Abstersorium, vertit C. Hoffmann. 
Comment. ad Gal. de U. P. n. 202. 1060. Verum in Lexx. 
redditur per Expressum alicujus rei simulacrum. Est epith. 
lienis ap. Gal. de U. P. 3,7. quia est νόθον ἧπαρ, Spurium 
hepar, et ita velut simulacrum. Prior vero signif. non quadrat 
ad principia hodierna, cum lien non ab hepate sanguinem acci- 
plat, sed hepati tradat.’ Gal. περὶ Μελαίνης Χολῆς, p. 87. Ed. Ven.: 
Οἱ ἄριστοι τῶν παλαιῶν ἰατρῶν Te καὶ φιλοσόφων ἀπεφήναντο xabai- 
ρεσθαι τὸ ἧπαρ ἀπὸ τοῦ σπληνὸς, ἕλκοντος εἰς ἑαυτὸν, ὅσον ἰλυῶδες ἐν 
αἵματι, τοιοῦτον δὲ τοῦτό ἔστιν, ὡς ἔφην, ὁποῖον ἐν οἴνῳ μὲν ἣ τρὺξ, ἐν 
ἐλαίῳ δὲ ἀμόργη. Mirum profecto est, etiam Pollucem 2, 220. 
(id quod nemini adhuc observatum est,) eadem Platonis verba 
male accepisse : Περὶ μέντοι τὴν κοιλίαν κατὰ τὰ λαιὰ ὑπὸ τὸ διά- 
φραγμα, ὁ σπλὴν κεῖται, ὃν Πλάτων ἐκμαγεῖον τοῦ ἥπατος γεγηνῆσθαί 
φησιν᾽ ἄλλην γὰρ οὐδεμίαν χρείαν παρέχεται. Ubi Kuhn. lectorem 
remittit ad Gal. ]. c. Plato lieni attribuit usum valde ab isto 
diversum, quem J. Poll., Platonis nomine dicens, inteiligit. 
Pollux splenem facit se¢mulacrum hepatis, (ut ex bis ejus verbis 
conjicere est, “AAAyy οὐδεμίαν χρείαν παρέχεται;) quasi nulli usul 
esset: at Plato ipse splenem, quasi optimo usui a natura datum, 
facit Kxcrementorum hepatis receptaculum, et, ut Aretai verbis 
utar, ἐκμαγεῖον αἵματος μέλανος. Quemadmodum, inquit Plato, 
ut Kuhnii 1. c. verba usurpem, speculo extergendo sua semper 
appensa est spongia ; ita splen hepati presto est, ut spongie 
instar foetulentum sanguinem bibat, atque ita illam sanguinis 
officinam abstergat peniculi more. Istum esse Pollucis sensum, 
manifestum est ex Isidori Origg. 2, 1. Splen dictus a supplendo, 
ex contraria parte jecoris, ne vacua existeret.” 


E. H. BARKER. 
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ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF 
CLAUDIAN..- | 





Part I. 


Lr would be no unpleasing or unprofitable task, for one whose 
natural taste and knowledge of the subject qualified him for the 
undertaking, to trace the rise and progress of Roman poetry 
from its first rude and obscure beginnings, through its succes- 
sive stages of advancement and decline, down to its final ex- 
tinction; illustrating the peculiar character of the national 
genius, the manner in which it was developed, and the circum- 
stances by which it was affected in its progress. It is not our 
intention to enter upon this wide field, nor indeed to treat even 
that slender portion of it, which we have adopted as our sub- 
ject, with the regularity of a dissertation; our only design is to 
offer a few detached observations, which have occurred to us, 
on the character and individual writings of the last of the Roman 
poets. 

At the time when Claudian appeared, the sources of Latin 
poetry were nearly dried up. Rome itself, as a nation, was 
nearly extinct; national spirit and national character were 
no more. The energies of the mind, which had been called 
into exertion by the struggles of the republican times, had lain 
dormant for ages, or rather had been diverted into low and un- 
worthy channels ; like the faculties of the body, having been too 
long debarred from exertion, they had lost the power of exerting 
themselves to any purpose. Emulation too was wanting, as 
well as adequate subjects; the materials of poetry, and its in- 
spiration, were no more; and the august forms of republican 
and imperial government, the ‘ specious wonders” of the popu- 
lar mythology, the cherished ideas of liberty, and patriotism, and. 
civic virtue, the stately and splendid language of Latium, and 
the elaborate harmony of ber versification, re-appear only for a 
moment in the pages of Claudian, previous to their final disap- 
pearance as national characteristics. 

So fades, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 

All that this world is proud of. 
In Claudian the Roman muse seemed to combine the attri- 
butes of several of her former favorites, for one last and im- 
posing display. The majestic melody of Virgil—the wit of 
Ovid—the sententiousness of Lucan—the indignant invective of 
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Juvenal—the magniloquence of Statius—are all, in miniature, and 
at different intervals, displayed in the poetry of Claudian. He 
is, indeed, an extensive imitator, as well as an unceremonious, 
though not profuse, borrower. Rich in himself, he appears to 
have considered himself licensed, on that ground alone, ‘to ap- 
propriate the ideas of his more celebrated predecessors, and to 
have trusted to the brilliancy and fertility of his original ideas to 
defend him from the charge of plagiarising from poverty of 
Imagination, He sometimes weakens, by embellishing, the 
nervous sentences of Lucan; and sometimes condescends to 
sharpen the edge of his own bright genius on the dull block of 
Silius italicus. His resemblance to Juvenal is chiefly visible in 
his invectives, and more especially in that against Eutropius. 
Of Virgil we are rather reminded by the flow of versification, 
(in which, as has been observed, he approaches nearer to Virgil 
than any other of the latter Roman poets,) and by the shining 
fragments of Virgilian diction with which his style is perpetually 
inwrought, than by any express imitation of particular passages. 
Of all preceding poets, however, he bears the most resemblance 
to Statius in point of style. The last-mentioned writer appears 
to have been a great favorite with him; nor will it be thought 
singular, when the congeniality of his mind to that of Statius is 
considered, that his diction, as well as the rhythm of his verse, 
should have been colored to a considerable degree by the imita- 
tion of that writer. With less vigor than Statius, he has more 
sweetness. We do not mean by this, that he excels him in natu- 
ral pathos: in this Statius is superior to many of the Latin poets. 
There are some beautiful instances in his Sylvz : and a few 
touches of domestic sweetness and beauty, occurring at intervals 
in the Thebaid, serve in some measure to relieve the monotony 
of that performance, like green oases amidst the uniform glare 
of the desert sand. Thus in the description of the sleeping in- 
fant Archemorus: (Statius excels in the painting of children:) 

[lle graves oculos, languentiaque ora comantl 

Mergit humo, fessusque diu pueriibus actis 

Labitur in somnos ; prensa manus heret in herba.—V. 502. 
And the following, from the Achilleid, demonstrate a minuteness 
of observation, and a sensibility to the more tender and delicate 
feelmgs of the heart, which are not visible in all the Latin 





We refer, as an example, to the poem Ad Claudiani Uxorem (Sylv. 
Lib. 111. Carm. v.) which bas been so beautifully translated by 
Mr. Hodgson, in one of his volumes of poems. 
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poets—certainly not in Claudian. The first occurs in a beauti- 
ful description of Achilles’ appearance before Thetis in the 
cave of Chiron (1. 159—183.); from which, perhaps, Southey, 
an admirer of Statius, copied the portrait of Favila, the son of 
Pelayo, in that exquisite family group, which he has introduced 
in one of the latter cantos of Roderick. 


Forte et letus adest: 0 quantum gaudia forme 
Adjiciunt ! 1, 167. 





Again, 

Ipsa dehinc toto resolutum pectore Achillem 

(Qui pueris sopor) AEmonii de rupibus antri 

Ad placidas deportat aquas——. Ι. 228. 
Claudian, however, possesses more suavity in his general man- 
ner; with less of grandeur, he has less of harshness and pain- 
ful tumor; he seldom attempts the stormy and mountainous 
regions of Parnassus, being content to amble along the smooth 
green turf of the vale below. His most pathetic passages occur 
in the Raptus Proserpine—a work which altogether seems to 
have been written more con amore than the generality of his 
works, and in which his language is more chaste and elegant, 
and his rhythm more free and Virgilian, than in his satirical or 
encomiastic performances." 

Claudian’s distinguishing characteristic as a poet is a parti- 
cular species of brilliancy. He possessed, in a singular degree, 
the faculty of discerning the gorgeous and imposing in natural 
objects, as well as in sentiment and reflection. His poetry is, | 
if the word may be applied in such a signification, emphatically 
sensual. In this respect he resembles our Darwin, to whom he 
may be very fairly assimilated. Whatever is brilliant, fantastic, 
or outré—the most coarse and palpable beauties of art or na- 
ture, are what chiefly fascinate his imagination, He holds com- 
paratively little parley with his heart or his intellect. ‘To him a 
tulip would be a finer subject for description thana rose —the hum- 
ming-bird, the Indian lory, or the marvellous phoenix, than the 
thunder-bearing eagle ; and the mighty hosts of Pollentia, with 





* Claudian’s dislike to elisions in hexameter verse is well known. The 
most remarkable exception to the general tenor of his verse, in this re- 
ἘΠῚ is the narration of Ceres’s dream, Pros, iii. 80—113. 

This characteristic of Darwin is well illustrated in a critique on that 
writer, contained in Blackwood’s Magazine. What is there said of 
Darwin, applies in a great measure to Claudian. The same feature may 
be observed in Thomson: in him, however, it is less visible, because it 
is eclipsed by greater excellencies. 
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their pomp of martial decoration, and imposing magnitude of 
array, would shine more in his description than the patriot band 
of Thermopyle, or the “ happy. few, the band of brothers,” of 
Agincourt. His partiality to the fanciful and the gaudy is visi- 
ble in his favorite illustrations and similes, He delights in de- 
scribing the golden sands of the Pactolus and the Tagus, or in 
tracing the probable or conceivable consequences of an inver- 
sion of the order of nature. On such subjects he runs riot, and 
exultsin displaying his copiousness of language, by ringing changes 
on the same idea—and of imagery, by accumulating circum- 
stance upon circumstance, till we become “lost and confused 
amidst the glaring day.”! In these respects he reminds us of 
Ovid. . 

It might easily be concluded that a mind so susceptible of 
impressions from secondary objects of admiration, would be 
little fitted for the contemplation of really great and sublime 
subjects. Accordingly, Claudian’s chief power is displayed in 
embellishing and aggrandising insignificant subjects, His ge- 
nius, though not lofty, was fertile; and he is eminently skilful 
in the art of enriching an apparently barren subject with ὁ gaudy 
efflorescence of flimsy and superficial vegetation. ‘The praises 
of an emperor, or of a favorite, were his proper topics. He 
was, indeed, as we have heard him styled, the best of all poet- 
laureats; meaning no disparagement to the present illus- 
trious possessor of that title in our own country, who 15 above 
his office, and who seems to consider it as vested with a dignity, 
of which, if it were possessed, the unworthiness of its latter oc- 
cupants has deprived it, at least in the public estimation, 


NUGATOR. 
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' As an instance of the first-mentioned propensity, we may adduce the 
description of the flight of Ceres’s chariot, Pros. i, 186. 
—_____—_—_——— cano rota pulvere labens 
Sulcatam fcecundat humum: flavescit aristis 
Orbita: surgentes condunt vestigia culmi : 
Vestit iter comitata seges. 


Of the second, a redoubtable example occurs in the report of the infernal 
festivilies, Pros. il. 326—360. 
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ON THE MANNERS OF THE HEROIC 
AGES, 


AS COLLECTED FROM THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 





Parr I. 


Tue two great poems of Homer embrace such a vast number 
of incidents, actions, and characters, and they are touched off 
with so vivid and picturesque a pencil, that it is both an easy 
and a delightful task to gather from his writings a few of those 
characteristic traits, which are amply sufficient to produce a dis- 
tinct impression of what are called the Heroic Ages. With such 
dramatic power are his dialogues sustained, with so much force 
and truth are the dispositions of his heroes pourtrayed, with so 
much fidelity and liveliness is the face of nature copied, that an 
assiduous reader of Homer soon forgets that he is in the land of 
fiction, and not rather in the world of flesh and blood, where 
men are doing and suffering, fighting and wooing, winning and 
losing, and all struggling with passionate energy after the attain- 
ment of some fancied good, or the satisfaction of some fancied 
injury. So intimate are we with the subjects of the [iad and 
Odyssey, so perfectly well acquainted with their wishes and de- 
sires, their modes of thinking and acting, that we sit down to 
write of their manners, as of those of some ancient court or na- 
tion whose history is perfectly well known; and we are well 
assured that, were an author to turn his mind to the subject, 
he would come as near to the truth in sketching the “ Age of 
Agamemnon,” as Voltaire has done in that of Louis Quatorze. 

The following attempt is far from being one of that elaborate 
nature, and is only intended to bring into one point of view, and 
in ἃ short compass, a few particulars respecting the manners of 
the early Greeks, which would perbaps escape the notice of a 
cursory reader, or which lying wide apart, and not being essen- 
tial to the main story, may come with greater force when col- 
lected together. 

To begin then with the beginning, the pleasures of eating and 
drinking appear to have constituted an integral part of the hap- 
piness of those robust and athletic heroes, who fought at Troy. 
We can hardly turu to a page of Homer in which we do not 
observe some sacrifice proceeding, which, in the end, proves to 
be little else than a kind of grace before meat, and the religious 
rite is certain not to terminate before they have had the satis- 
faction of discussing those parts of the meal which their super- 
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stition had left them, or, in the often-repeated language of Homer, 
when πόσιος καὶ ἐδητύος ἐξ ἕρον ἔντο. 

The description of food on which they delighted to regale, 
seems to have been little different from that served up on more 
modern tables. But we remark, that they thought it improper 
to consume the animal before it was full grown, and that, conse- 
quently, kids and lambs seldom constituted a part of their diet. 
For fish they also seem to have had no predilection, a fact which 
is remarked by Plato, 111. de Rep. ᾿Επὶ στρατιᾶς ἐν ταῖς τῶν 
‘“Hpdwy ἐστάσεσιν, οὔτε ἰχθῦσιν αὐτοὺς ἑστιᾷ, καὶ ταῦτα ἐπὶ θαλάττῃ 
ἐν ᾿Ελλησπόντῳ ὄντας, οὔτε ἑφθοὶς κρέασιν, ἀλλὰ μόνον ὀπτοῖς. ‘This 
last-mentioned circumstance is also remarkable, that it is very 
rarely that the ancient heroes are found boiling their food; but 
always, on the contrary, regaling upon plain roast, which is held 
by Atheneus, and other experienced authors in the history of 
the culinary art, ‘to be the primitive and orthodox mode. Boil- 
ing being an innovation and a superfluous luxury introduced in a 
more degenerate age, and, moreover, not so conducive to longe- 
vity. ‘There is a passage, however, referred to by Atheneus 
himself, which rather militates against this doctrine, and at least 
shows, that in the age of Agamemnon they did sometimes boil 
their food. It 1s the celebrated simile of the boiling cauldron, 
which was quoted in the last Number of the Classical Journal 
by the ingenious author of the Miscellanea Classica, in sup- 
plying an omission of the Retrospective Review. 

“Ds δὲ λέβης ζεῖ ἔνδον 

Κνίσσῃ μελδόμενος ἀπαλοτρεφέος σιάλοιο. 
The use of milk seems to have been uncommon—the Hippo- 
molgi, on account of their use of it, are termed γλακτοφάγοι 
(had xiii. 6.): it is however given to Polyphemus. (Odyss. 
1x. 248.) The ancients seem to have been curious in their 
beverage, if we may judge from the ingredients of Nestor’s 
drink, which is particularly described Il. x1. 637.; and if we 
may conclude any thing from the pleasant mapner in which they 
‘chirped over the cup,” it was peculiarly agreeable. 





"Ev τῷ ῥά σφι κύκησε γυνὴ, εἰκυῖα θεῆσιν, 

Οἴνῳ Πραμνείω, ἐπὶ δ᾽ αἴγειον κνῆ τυρὸν 

Κνήστι χαλκείη, ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἄλφιτα λευκὰ πάλυνε" 

Πινέμεναι δ᾽ ἐκέλευσεν, ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ὥπλισσε κυκειῶ. 

Τὼ δ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὖν πίνοντ᾽ ἀφέτην πολυκαγκέα δίψαν, 

Μύθοισιν τέρποντο πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἐνέποντες. 
In their gardens they appear to have had most of the common 
kind of fruits, whence Athenzus concludes, that. their use as a 
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dessert had obtained before the Trojan war. We do not how- 
ever find Homer placing them before his heroes. In the 
gardens of Alcinous are recognised the fruits familiar to us. 
Od. vil. δ 

Ἔνθα δὲ δένδρεα μακρὰ πεφύχει τηλεθόωνται, 

"Ογχναὶ, καὶ poral, καὶ μηλέαι ἀγλαόκαρποι, 

Συκαί τε γλυκεραὶ, καὶ ἐλαίαι τηλεθόωσαι"᾿ 

Τάων οὔποτε καρπὸς ἀπόλλυται, οὐδ᾽ ἐπιλείπει 

Χείματος, οὐδὲ θέρευς, ἐπετήσιος" ἀλλὰ ar’ αἰεὶ 

Ζεφυρίη πνείουσα, τὰ μὲν φύει, ἀλλὰ δὲ πέσσει. 

The respect paid to sadt among eastern nations is very re- 
markable, and, though to be traced to the highest antiquity, is 
not very easily accounted for. Homer terms it θεῖον, 

πάσσε δ᾽ ἁλὺς beioso.. [1]. ix. 914. 
and he describes a nation by this peculiar characteristic, that 
they are distinguished from all others by their ignorance of the 
use of salt : 

— οὐδέ θ᾽ ἅλεσσι μεμιγμένον εἶδαρ ἔδουσιν. . 

The mention of wine every where occurs, as familiarly as 
food, and commonly in conjunction with it: and no wonder. 
Ulysses gives the reason, τὸ γὰρ μένος ἐστὶ καὶ ἀλκή. (II. xix. 
161.) It was preserved in goats’ skins, (ἀσκῷ ἐν αἰγείῳ,) as 
by the Spaniards to this day, as all readers of Don Quixote well 
know. Casks are however spoken of in Homer, in which the old 
wine was probably kept. Ulysses was curious in his cellar, 
which appears to have been well stored. 


Εν δὲ πίθοι οἴνοιο παλαιοῦ ἡδυπότοιο 

ἼΕστασαν, ἄκρητον, θεῖον ποτὸν, ἐντὸς ἔχοντες, 

ε f os > ΄ Ε >? A 

Ἐξείης ποτὶ τοῖχον ἀρηρότες, εἰ ποτ᾽ ᾽Οδυσσεὺς 

Οἴκαδε νοστήσεις, καὶ ἄλγεα πολλὰ μογήσας. 
Nestor’s wine was eleven years old. 


Τοῖς δ᾽ ὁ γέρων ἐλθοῦσιν ἀνὰ κρητῆρα κέρασσεν 

Οἴνου ἡδυπότοιο, τὸν ἑνδεκάτῳ ἐνιαυτῷ 

"Nike ταμίη. Od. πὶ. 590. 
~ And we every where observe that, as among ourselves, wine 
was valued for its antiquity. ‘Their custom was to mix’ their 
wine with water in the κρητῆρες, or vases, from which the cup- 
_ bearer poured the mixture into the goblet of each guest. 
μέθυ δ᾽ ἐκ κρητῆρος ἀφύσσων 

Οἰνοχόος φορέῃσι καὶ ἐγχείῃ δεπάεσσιν. 

᾿ Od. ix. 9, 10. 
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When the host was more than ordinarily hospitable, or wished 
to signify a warmer welcome than common, he called for larger 
goblets and wine with a smaller alloy of water ; as Achilles, 


Μείζονα δὲ κρητῆρα, Μενοιτίου ti2, καθίστα, 
Ζωρότερον δὲ κέραιρε' δέπας δ᾽ ἔντυνον ἑκάστῳ. 
H. ix. 202. 

_ Their meal-times appear to have divided the day pretty equally 
Into three parts. We have the ἄριστον, early in the morning ; 
the δείπνον, at noon; and the δόρπον, in the evening, about-the setting 
of the sun. Though it must be added, as Athenzus observes, 
that no instance is found of these three meals being taken in 
one day by one individual. At their tables it does not appear 
exactly what was the order of honor, though we perceive there 
Was some distinction, as Hector speaks of Diomedes being com- 
plimented with the edpn, 


Τυδείδη, περὶ μέν σε τίον Δαναοὶ ταχύπωλοι 
"Eden τε, κρέασίν τε, ἰδὲ πλείοις δεπάεσσι. 
I]. viii. 161, 162. 
When seated, a handmaid poured water before them into a 
vase for the purpose of ablution; a practice almost always 
superstitiously observed:among Eastern nations, having doubt- 
less its origin as well in necessity as luxury. Before each of 
the guests his just portion of meat was placed by the carver of 
the table, who appears to have been an officer of the household ; 
and as the animal to be devoured was frequently cooked whole, 
er in very large fragments, he might be about as necessary and 
meritorious an individual as our butcher. It was a place of 
honor; and when the dinner was unceremonious, as in camp or in 
the open air, the office of carver was usually filled by the host 
himself, . When a guest wished to show his attention to his 
neighbour, it does not seem to have been an unusual practice to 
cut off a delicate part from his own share and hand it to him. 


Something similar is done by Ulysses to Demodocus the bard, — 


Od. νι. 474. 

Ay τότε κήρυκα προσέφη πολύμητις ᾽Οδυσσεὺς, 

Νώτου ἀποπροταμών' ἐπὶ δὲ πλεῖον ἐλέλειπτο 

᾿Αργιόδοντος ὑὸς, θαλερὴ δ᾽ ἣν ἀμφὶς ἀλοιφή᾽ 

Κήρυξ, τῇ δὴ τοῦτο πόρε κρέας, ὄῴρα φάγῃσι, 

“Δημοδόκω, καί μιν προσπτύξομαι, ἀχνύμεμός περ. 

Among other ceremonies of the table we find that of drinking 

to one another, in a manner rather different from the fashion 
which afterwards appears to have come into. use, and more 
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similar to our own modé, - The ancients seem to have pledged 
one another by each: taking hold of the other’s right hand, and 
then each drinking off his respective goblet. 
μετὰ δέ σφισι πότνια “Ηβὴ 
Νέκταρ ξωνοχόει" τοὶ δὲ χρυσέοις δέπάεσσι 
β Δειδέχατ᾽ ἀλλήλους. Il. iv. 5, ὅ. 

The commentators explain this practice rather differently, 
confounding it, as it would seem, with that of a laterage. ‘They 
quote the following passage of Virgil as similar, which it is not; 

Primaque, libato, summo tenus attigit ore, 
Tum Bitie dedit increpitans ; 116 impiger hausit 
Spumantem pateram. En. i. 741. 

Such is a short sketch of the manners of the table, as observed 
by the heroes of Homer.» It is doubtless very imperfect ; but 
when the other customs, collected from the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
| are thus sketched, perhaps the whole may supply a deficiency 
_ ma small compass. 

i - Yue 





NOTICE 
Sur les Decovvertes Pu1Loiocieves de PABBE 
ANGELO Maso. 





| Lies Annales de Littérature, publiées ἃ Vienne, ( Fahrbiicher 
| der Literatur) Yun des meilleurs, et, sous quelques rapports, 
) le plus soigné des nombreux \recueils littéraires qui pa- 
raissent en Allemagne, contiennent, dans leur cingwiéme 
| volume, un apercu des découvertes philologiques du savant 
| Abbé Majo a Milan, et des éditions 48} en a publiées. 
| Plus dune fois, la Revue Encyclopédique a fait mention de 
cet illustre savant ;‘ et nous croyons satisfaire la curiosité 
, de nos lecteurs en leur donnant ici, d’aprés le recueil que 
/nous avons cité, l’énumération chronologique de ses im- 
portans travaux. Ils sont au nombre de vingt-deux. 

| C’est dans la bibliothéque Ambroisienne de Milan, que 
notre philologue a fait tant de découvertes. Cette biblio- 
théque et le collége Ambroisien furent fondés, il y a deux 
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? Vol, i. 369, 376; Vol. ii. 1753 Vol. v. 386, 
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cents ans, par Frédéric Borromée, cardinal et archevéque 
de Milan, cousin de Saint-Charles Borromée.- Liinstitu- 
tion recut le nom de Saint-Ambroise, patron de la ville. 
Rien ne fut épargné pour enrichir la bibliothéque, qui ren- 
ferme actuellement, outre quinze mille manuscrits d’une 
haute antiquité, environ soixante mille ouvrages imprimés. _ 
La premiére partie de ce trésor a été considérablement 
augmentée par les manuscrits du couvent de Bobbio, fondé 
dans les Apennins, en 612, par Saint Columban, et dirigé, 
dans le dixiéme siécle, par le célébre Gerbert. Les 
richesses que renfermait la bibliothéque de ce couvent atti- 
rérent attention du fondateur de la bibliothéque Ambroi- 
sienne, en sorte que tout ce qui s’est trouvé de précieux 
dans la premiére, a passé successivement dans lautre. 
C’est dans celle-ci, que M. Majo occupait d’abord la place 
de scritore di lingue Orientale, et ilen était derniérement 
Yun des seize dottori. Ila été depuis appelé a la biblio- 
théque du Vatican, ce qui le met en état de consacrer tout 
son tems a ses études chéries. Il est membre de lAcadé- 
mie de Munich, de l'Institut des Pays-bas, et correspon- 
dant de Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de 
Paris. 


I. La premiére publication de ses travaux philologiques 
fut Isocratis oratio de permutatione, cujus pars ingens primum 
Grace edita ab Andrea Mustoxyde, nunc primum Latine exhi- 
betur ab anonymo interprete, qui et notas et appendices adjunzit. 
Mediolani, typis Jo. Pirote, 1818, i-8vo. 148 pag. 


André Mustoxidi (Μουστοξύδης), natif des [les Toniennes, 
mais élevé en Italie, avait découvert dans la bibliothéque 
Laurentienne de Florence, un manuscrit contenant le 
discours d’Isocrate περὶ ἀντιδόσεως, plus complet quil ne se 
trouvait dans aucune édition publiée jusqu’alors. Cette 
découverte détermina Mustoxidi a faire d’autres recher- 
ches, et la bibliothéque Ambroisienne lui offrit un manus- 
crit qui contenait le méme discours non moins complet. 
Etant ainsi convaincu que le surcroit de ce qui nous reste 
du célébre rhéteur d’Athénes, n’était point une interpola- 
tion, il publia le discours, ἃ Milan, dans la langue origi- 
nale. C’est de ce discours dont ’ Abbé Majo, qui en cette 
occasion garda l’anonyme, a donné la traduction complete, 
en adoptant pour la partie qui était déja connue, celle 
d’ Auger, préférablement a celle de Wolf. Les appendices 
ont pour sujet les lettres d’Isocrate, l'application d'un pas- 
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sage obscur dans un autre discours, et des remarques sur 
te manuscrit de la bibliothéque Ambroisienne, qui se trouve 
étre celui de Michel Sophianos,dont P. Vettori a fait men- 
tion, il y a plus de deux siécles, comme contenant un frag- 
ment considérable encore inconnu. Ce méme fragment 
a été retrouvé, depuis, dans deux autres manuscrits de la 
bibliothéque du Vatican. 


11. M. Tullit Ciceronis trium orationum, pro Scauro, pro 
Tullio, pro Flacco, partes inedita, cum antiquo scholiaste item 
inedito ad orationem pro Scauro. Invenit, recensuit, notis 
illustravit Angelus Maius, bibliothece Ambrosiane a linguis 
ortentalibus. Mediolani, typis Jo. Pirotea. 1814. in-8vo. 
31 pp. 

Averti par ce premier succés, M. Majo prit la résolu- 
tion de poursuivre ses recherches, et bientét il tomba 
sur un manuscrit du couvent de Bobbio, contenant les pro- 
ductions du poete chrétien Sedulius. Mais le parchemin 
avait servi antérieurement a d’autres écrits, dont une 
partie s’était presque effacée, et l'autre avait été grattée ; 
ce qui est arrivé souvent pour les anciens manuscrits que 
on appelle, ἃ cause de cela, rescripti, palimpsesti (παλίμ.- 
Ψηστοι). En Vexaminant attentivement, il découvrit, dans 
cet écrit antérieur, des discours perdus de Cicéron. Ὁ 
Deus immortalis! s’écrie M. Majo, au sujet de cette décou- 
verte, avec l’aimable enthousiasme qui caractérise sa nation, 
0 Deus immortalis, quid demum video! en CICERONEM, en 
lumen Romane facundia indignissimis tenebris circumseptum ! 
Agnosco deperditas Tullii orationes, sentio ejus eloquentiam 
divina quadam vi fluere, etc. Le manuscrit, actuellement 
ployé in-8vo, lavait été originairement in-4to, et les dis- 
cours de Cicéron y étaient écrits en trois colonnes. L’édi- 
teur croit qu’a en juger par l’écriture, le texte de Cicéron 
date du second ou du troisiéme siécle, et il place dans le 
huiti¢me celui de Sedulius.. Les scholies lui paraissent 
étre de Vexcellent commentateur Asconius Pedianus, de 
Padoue, qui avait personnellement connu ses compatriotes 
Tite-Live et Virgile. 


WI. M. Tullii Ciceronis trium orationum, in Clodium et 
Curtonem, de are alieno Mitonis, de rege Alexandrino, frag- 
menia inedita ; item ad tres predictas orationes, et ad alias 
Tullianas quatuor editas, commentarius antigquus ineditus, qui 
videtur Asconii Pediani, scholia insuper antigua et inedita, que 
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videntur excerpta commentario  deperdito ejusdem Asconii Pe- 
diani ad alias rursus quatuor Ciceronis editas orationes. 
Omnia ex antiquissimis MSS. cum criticis notis edebat Angelus 
Matus, etc. Mediolani, typis Jo. Pirote. 1814. in-8vo. 179 pp. 


M. Majo avait continué ses recherches avec plus d’ar- 
deur ; e¢ votis iterum Fortuna respondit. Tl s’offrit a sa vue 
un beau manuscrit en parchemin de la bibliothéque du 
couvent de Bobbio, qui contenait la traduction Latine des 
actes du Concile de Calcédoine. Mais ce manuscrit était 
aussi un palimpseste, dont le texte offrait encore des fragmens 
de discours de Cicéron. Peu de mois suffirent ἃ l’ardeur 
de M. Majo pour déchiffrer et pour copier tous ces frag- 
mens; mais il lui en cofita davantage pour les mettre en 
ordre, car Vabsurdissimus codicis corruptor, se souciant fort 
peu de Cicéron, en cousant ensemble les feuilles pour y 
écrire ses actes du concile, les avait entiérement embrouil- 
lées. Malgré ces difficultés, M. Majo parvint ἃ mettre au 
jour le trésor que ce dédale renfermait. 


TV. M. Cornelit Frontonis opera inedita, cum epistolis item 
aneditis Antonit Pui, M. Aurel, L. Veri, et Appiani, nec non 
alorum veterum fragmentis. Invenit et commentario previo 
notisque illustrant A. Maius, etc. Mediolani, regiis typis, 
1815. 2 vol. in-8v0. 678 pp. 


Avec ce quatriéme ouvrage, les éditions commencent ἃ 
étre plus belles. Toutes sortent des presses de I’Impri- 
merie Royale, sont embellies de gravures, et offrent ἃ l’ceil 
cette élégance typographique dont elles sont si dignes. 
ΤΊ s’agit ici, encore une fois, d’un palimpseste originairement 
de la bibliothéque de Bobbio. L’auteur, Fronton, était 
natif de Cirta, en Afrique, et précepteur de Marc-Auréle. 
Les lettres que renferme cet ouvrage sont adressées a 
Antonin le pieux, & Marc-Auréle le philosophe, a son 
épouse la belle impératrice Faustine, ἃ son collégue L. 
Verus, ἃ Vhistorien Appien ; d’autres lettres sont écrites 
par ces illustres personnages qui tous chérissaient l’auteur. 
Lintérét_ qu’elles offrent. est d’autant plus grand, que les 
traces historiques qui nous restent de ces tems sont pres- 
que effacées. 


V. Q. Aurelii Summachi V. C. octo orationum ineditarum 
partes. Invenit notisque declaravit A. Maius. Mediolani, 
regus typis, 1815, in-8vo0. 84 pages. 
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Symmaque était, vers la fin du quatriéme siécle, le plus 
illustre sénateur paien de lancienne Rome, sous des empe- 
reurs Chrétiens. Les péres de léglise, Ambroise, Augus 
tin, Jéréme, Grégoire, Chrysostéme, etc., étaient ses con 


_ temporains. Toutce qui date de cette époque de histoire 


- Romaine est important pour nous. Le tréne impérial 
était transféré a Constantinople; la majorité du peuple et 
des soldats avaient quitté leurs pénates, et les grandes 


familles avaient déja commencé a en faire autant. Les: 
additions que le titre de cet ouvrage annonce, sont des 
variantes du panégyrique de Pline, qui se trouvaient dans. 
le méme manuscrit. 


VI. M. Accit Plauti Fragmenta inedita, item ad P. Teren- 
tium commentationes et picture inedite.. Inventore A. Maio, 
bibliothece Ambrosiane. a LL. Or. Mediolani, regiis typis, 
in-8v0. 67 pages. . 


Encore un palimpseste, comme le précédent: il contient 
une partie de la traduction Latine de Ancien Testament, 
apparemment du septi¢me siécle; elle se trouvait écrite 
sur un manuscrit de seize comédies de Plaute déja con- 
nues, et d’un fragment de deux feuilles de la piéce perdue, 
fa Valise (Vidularia). M.. Majo publie provisoirement 
cette découverte avec quelques autres fragmens et variantes ; 
mais, il fait espérer qu’avec le tems, il pourra donner, ἃ 
laide de ce manuscrit, une nouvelle édition de Plaute, 
entiérement refondue. ; 


VIL. ᾿Ισαίου λόγος περὶ τοῦ Κλεωνύμου κλήρου. Isaez oratio de 
hereditate Cleonymi, nunc primum dupla auctior, inventore et. 
anterprete A. Maio. Mediolani, regiis typis, 1815. in-Svo. 
67 pages. 

Iszeus, l'un des deux rhéteurs d’Athénes, était disciple 
d’'Isocrate, et le maitre de Demosthénes. Unde ses dis- 
cours, de Meneclis hereditate, fut mis au jour, il y a trente 
ans, en Angleterre. M. Majo la trouvé aussi dans la bi- 
bliothéque Ambroisienne; mais, il n’en a publié que les 
meilleures variantes. Le discours de Cleonymi hereditate 
est de la moitié plus considérable que celui que nous con- 
naissons déja. D’aprés le catalogue de Bandini, M. Majo. 
présume que le manuscrit de ce discours, qui se trouve ἃ 
Florence, et le manuscrit No. 2989 de la bibliothéque de 
Paris, doivent étre également complets. N’est-il pas im- 
pardonnable que, pendant les trois siécles et demi qui se 
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sont écoulésdepuis l’invention de l’imprimerie, les éditeurs 
des anciens n’aient pas encore mis a profit toutes les 
ressources que leur offrent les bibliothéques, pour rendre 
plus: complets ces modéles immortels de la pensée et du 
goat? M. Majo, en faisant cette remarque, recommande ἃ 
ses compatriotes l'étude des auteurs Grecs; et le critique. 
judicieux de Vienne observe, a cette occasion, que, 51] 
est vrai que les écoles des pays Protestans en Allemagne, 
en Hollande, et en Angleterre, soient supérieures ἃ celles 
des pays Catholiques, il faut l’attribuer ἃ ce que les der- 
niers attachent beaucoup moins d’‘importance aux études 
philologiques. 


VIII. Θεμιστίου φιλοσόφου λόγος πρὸς τοὺς αἰτιασαμένους ἐπὶ τῷ 
δέξασθαι τὴν ἀρχήν. Themistii philosophi oratio in eos a quibus 
ab prafecturam susceptam fuerat vituperatus. Inventore et 
interprete A. Maio. Mediolani, regiis typis, 1816. 2-8vo. 
75 pages. ; 

Themistius était contemporain de Symmaque, dont il ἃ 
été question plus haut, et, comme celui-ci, il était paien. 
Le pére de léglise, Grégoire de Nazianze, était son con- 
disciple, son correspondant, et son admirateur. TI] jouis- 
sait de Yestime des empereurs Chrétiens, sous lesquels i! 
occupait des places, et qui ne s’offensaient pas qu’un 
paien les exhortat ala tolérance. Dans:le neuviéme siecle, 
on connaissait de lui trente-six discours, dont trois ont été 
perdus. M. Majo en a retrouvé un, quwil communique 
ici avec un préambule inédit du vingtiéme discours, et des 
fragmens qui remplissent deux lacunes dans les vingt- 
neuviéme et trente-troisiéme. 


TX. Διονυσίου “Αλικαρνασσέως “Ῥωμαϊκῆς "Apyavoroylas τὰ 
μεχρὶ τοῦδε ἐλλείποντα. Dionysii. ΗΠ αἰϊοατηαβεοὶ Romanorum 
antiquitatum pars hactenus desiderata, nunc denique ope codicum 
Ambrosianorum ab A. Maio, quantum licuit, restituta. Opus. 
Francisco I. Augusto sacrum. Mediolani, regiis typis; 
1816. 219 pages. 


Denys d’Halicarnasse vivait au siécle d’Auguste. Π 
s’était établi dans la capitale, pour donner ἃ son talent une 
sphére plus étendue.. Comme Polybe, il voulait faire con-. 
cevoir aux Romains qu’ils n’étaient redevables de l’empire 
du monde qu’a leurs. institutions. ἢ avait tracé Jeur his-. 
toire, depuis la fondation de Rome, sous le titre d’ Antiguités 
Romaines.. De ces ouvrages, én vingt livres, nous ne con- 
naissons méme pas enti¢rement les onze premiers. Quel- 
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ques fragmens des autres seulement, nous ont été con- 
servés dans les extraits de ’!empereur Constantin, de Vzr- 
tutibus et Vitiis, etc. Mais Etienne de Byzance, qui écri- 
vait dans le cinquiéme siécle, fait mention d’un abrégé de 
cet ouvrage; et, dans le neuviéme siécle, Photius l’avait 
lu en cing livres. Ces indices déterminérent M. Majo a 
| faire des recherches. dans la bibliothéque Ambroisienne, 
pour trouver cet abrégé. Il en découvrit deux manuscrits 
du quatorziéme et du quinziéme siécles, tous les deux sur 
_ du papier, mal conservés, et remplis de lacunes. Hl en 
| donne, dans le présent ouvrage en neuf livres, la partie qui 
commence 1a ow finit le livre onziéme du grand ouvrage ; 
_ ily intercale les extraits de Constantin. De cette manieére, 
nous possédons aujourd’hui tous les vingt livres de Denys, 
quoique dans un état trés défectueux. 


Xe Φίλωνος τοῦ ᾿Ιουδαίου περὶ ᾿Αρετῆς, καὶ τῶν ταύτης μορίων. 
Philonis Judai de Virtute ejusque partibus. Invenit et inter-. 

pretatus est A. Maius; preponitur dissertatio cum descriptione 

Librorum aliquot incognitorum Philonis, cumque partibus non- 

πεῖς chronici inediti Eusebii Pamphili, et aliorum operum 

| notitia e codicibus Armeniacis petita. Mediolani, reguis typis, 
1816. in-8vo. 108 pages. 


1] s’est trouvé plus tard que, dans le titre du manuscrit, 
Vouvrage περὶ ἀρετῆς avait été faussement attribué a Philon, 
et que le méme ouvrage était déja publié, d’aprés un autre 
manuscrit, comme une production de George Gemistus. 
Quant aux manuscrits Arméniens, dont le titre fait men- 
tion, ils méritent une attention particuliére. ; 

Tl existe, ἃ Venise, une congrégation d’ecclésiastiques 
Arméniens, qui, sous la protection des lois du pays, et a 
la portée des moyens de civilisation quils, trouvent en 
Europe, cherchent 4 contribuer aux progrés intellectuels 
de leur nation, en faisant imprimer pour elle des livres 
utiles, et en donnant une instruction soignée a des jeunes 
gens destinés 4 l’état ecclésiastique. M. Majo savait que - 
ces ecclésiastiques étaient en possession de plusieurs 
ouvrages inédits de Philon, traduits en leur langue; et, 
n’étant pas encore détrompé alors a l’égard du Traité περὶ 
ἀρετῆς, il crut devoir s’adresser ἃ eux pour en obtenir des. 
éclaircissemens. L’un de ces savans Arméniens, Jean 
Zohrab, se rendit en personne a Milan, portant avec lui tous 
ses trésors philologiques. M. Majo y trouva, en, effet, 
beaucoup d’ouvrages inédits de Philon, mais non pas celui. 
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qu'il cherchait. Il y trouva aussi la traduction de la Chro- 
nique d’Eusébe, et d’autres ouvrages Grecs que nous ne 


connaissons pas en loriginal. Ces traductions datent, la. 


plupart, du cinquiéme siécle, particuligrement du régne 
de Théodose, et lorsque l’Arménie, sous le patriarche 
Isaac, et son digne soutien Mesrob, linventeur des carac- 
téres Arméniens, avait devant elle la perspective d’une 
Civilisation graduelle. Des hommes qui chérissaient les 
lettres, avaient été envoyés ἃ Athénes, ἃ Alexandrie, ἃ 
Constantinople, pour agrandir la sphére de leurs connais- 


sances, et c’est par eux que les traductions dont il s’agit: 
ici ont été faites. Vers ce méme tems l’auteur Arménien, 


Moise de Choréne, écrivait, dans sa langue maternelle, les 
ouvrages qu’en 1736 les deux fréres Whiston ont fait con- 


naitre en Angleterre, et dont Zohrab fera incessamment> 


paraitre une édition plus complete, d’aprés un manuscrit 
Arménien, qu’il découvrit, en 1791, ἃ Lemberg, ou réside 
un archevéque de sa nation. 1] obtint la permission de 


prendre ce manuscrit avec lui, ἃ Venise, pour le copier ἃ. 


son aise. Les lacunes qui s’y trouvaient ont été remplies 
q δ 


ensuite, d’aprés un autre manuscrit de Constantinople. 


Celui-ci date de 1258, tandis que le manuscrit de Lemberg 
est de 1296. La traduction méme parait avoir été faite 
dans le cinquiéme siécle, οἱ peut-étre ne Vattribuerait-on 
pas a tort au célébre Moise de Choréne. Elle fait con- 
naitre treize ouvrages de Philon. De huit de ces ouvrages, 
les originaux Grecs sont perdus. On sait, au reste, que 
Philon était Juif, et vivait, dans le premier siécle, a 


Alexandrie. Ses ouvrages sont trés importans pour les. 


théologiens. Quant ἃ la Chronique d’Eusébe, nous en 
parlerons plus bas. 


ΧΙ, Ho duglou φιλοσόφου πρὸς Μαρκέλλαν. Porphyrit philo- 
sopht ad Marcellam. Invenit, interpretatione notisque decla- 


ravit A. Maius. Accedit ejusdem Porphyrit poeticum frag-. 


mentum.  Mediolani, regiis typis, 1816. m-8vo. 76 pages. 


Le philosophe Porphyre, natif de Syrie, était disciple 
d’Origéne, chrétien, et de Longin et Plotin, paiens. Peu 
de ses nombreux écrits nous sont connus. On sait que 
l’Empereur Constantin a fait détruire son ouvrage contre les 
Chrétiens, ouvrage important pour Vhistoire ecclésiastique. 
Le présent fragment d’un Discours ou Traité, que Por- 
phyre adresse ἃ sa femme Marcella, se trouvait dans un 
des manuscrits qui ont fourni, ἃ M. Majo, les fragmens 
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| de Denys dHalicarnasse. Le fragment poétique que 
| ’éditeur joint ici, est du dixiéme livre d’un poéme sur la 
| philosophie des oracles, du méme auteur. 


KIT. Σιβύλλης λόγος 8. Sibylle libri xiv., editore et inter- 
_prete A. Maio. Additur sextus liber et ‘pars octavi, cum 
_multa vocum et versuum varietate. Mediolani, regiis typis, 
| 1817. in-8vo. 54 pages. 











_ Dans lavant-propos de cette publication, M. Majo ex- 
| pose, en peu de mots, toutes les recherehes qui ont été 
| faites au sujet des livres des sibylles. Selon le grammairien 
' Servius, les oracles sibyllins, au nombre de deux mille, 
furent brilés par Auguste, lorsqu’il était. grand pontife. 
/ Une centaine de ces oracles avaient été conservés; on en 
connait huit imprimés. M. Majo a joint ici, a Voriginal 
| du quatorziéme, une élégante traduction Latine, dans la 
-méme mesure. Le manuscrit.sur lequel ce livre a été 
| transcrit, renfermait en outre tout le sixiéme livre, et la 
| partie du huitiéme qui contient les acrostiches sur le Christ. 
| Et, comme le texte du manuscrit différe beaucoup du texte 
imprimé, M. Majo communique ici l’original, sans y ajouter 
| de version. . 


XIU. Itinerarium Alexandri, ad Constantium Augustum, 
| Constantini M. filium, edente nunc primum cum notis A. Maio. 
Mediolani, reguis typis, 1817. in-8vo. 100 pages. 


XIV. Julii Valerii, res geste Alexandri Macedonis, trans- 
late ex Hsopo Greco, prodeunt nunc primum edente, notisque 
jillustrante A. Maio. Mediolani, regiis typis, 1817. in-8vo. 


Ces deux ouvrages se trouvaient dans un méme manus- 
crit du cinquiéme siécle. Selon la dédicace du premier, 
‘Tauteur anonyme avait fait des recherches sur les cam- 
_pagnes d’ Alexandre et de Trajan dans l’Orient, ἃ l’occasion 
465 préparatifs de guerre de l’empereur Constantin contre 
les Perses. La partie qui traite de la campagne de Trajan, 
‘est apparemment perdue pour toujours. Le présent ou- 
|vrage ne contient que la campagne d’Alexandre. L’auteur 
|paien parait avoir été contemporain de Symmaque et 
}d’Ammien Marcellin; et, quoiqu’il se rencontre souvent 
avec Arrien, plusieurs des faits qu’il rapporte ont un ca- 
ractére d@originalité. ' 

L’autre ouvrage doit étre trés ancien, puisqu ‘il parle du 
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temple de Sérapis ἃ Alexandrie, et du tombeau d’Alexan- } 
dre, comme de choses existantes. L’auteur et le traduc- | 


teur, tous les deux paiens, étaient, a ce qu'il parait, origi- 
> 3 5 


naires d’Afrique, le premier, vraisemblablement d’Alexan- | 
drie. Au reste, cet ouvrage ressemble beaucoup a la | 


traduction connue de l’histoire romanesque de preliis magni | 
Alexandri Macedonis; mais le Latin de Julius Valerius | 
est meilleur, et c’est pour cela que M. Majo a jugé cet | 
ouvrage digne d’étre imprimé. 


XV. M. Tullit Ciceronis sex orationum partes ante nostram 
atatem inedite; cum antiquo interprete ante, nostram item 
atatem inedito, qui videtur Asconius Pedianus, ad Tullianus 
septem orationes. Accedunt scholia minora velera. Editio al- © 
tera, quam ad codices Ambrosianos recensuit, emendavit, et — 
auxit, ac descriptione Codicum CX LIX, vita Ciceronis aliis- Ὁ 
que additamentis instrurit A, Maius. Mediolani, regiis typis, 
1817. 372 pages. 


Cest la deuxiéme édition corrigée et augmentée des 
deux ouvrages II. et III., ci-dessus indiqués. M. Majo, 
aprés avoir de nouveau comparé les manuscrits, a rétabli 
plus de cent passages, tant dans le texte de Cicéron, que 
dans le commentaire, et il a entiérement refondu ses notes. — 
Il ne croit pas que les lacunes qui restent dans le texte 
puissent jamais étre remplies, puisque les recherches qu’il — 
a faites a cet égard sur les cent quarante-neuf manuscrits 
de la bibliothéque Ambroisienne, ont été infructueuses. 


XVI. Philonis Judai de cophini festo, et de colendis paren- — 
tibus, cum brevi scripto de Jona. Editore ac interprete A. 
Maio. Mediolani, regiis typis, 1818. in-8vo. 56 pages. 


M. Majo, en faisant une excursion a Florence, conféra, 
dans la bibliothé¢que Médicis, un manuscrit de Philon, du 
douziéme siécle, avec l’édition publiée en Angleterre par — 


Mangey. Quoique cette édition soit la plus compléte des | 


ceuvres de ce philosophe juif, elle ne renferme pas deux ~ 
ouvrages qui se trouvent dans le manuscrit, l'un de colendis — 
parentibus, faisant partie de son grand commentaire sur le — 
décalogue, lautre de cophini festo, (offrande des prémices — 
des fruits de la terre), dont aucune mention n’est faite © 
dans le traité de festis Hebreorum. M. Majo donne icices © 
deux ouyrages inédits, selon sa contume, en l’original — 
Grec, accompagné d’une version Latine et de notes cri- Ὁ 
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tiques: Tlajoute a la fin un fragment du manuscrit Armé- 
nien de Philon, traduit en Latin par Zohrab. — - 


XVII. Virgilii Maronis interpretes veteres: Asper, Cornu- 
tus, Haterianus, Longus, Nisus, Probus, Scaurus, Sulpicius, et 
anonymus. dente notisque illustrante A. Maio. Mediolani, 
regis typis, 1818. in-8vo0. 124 pp. 


M. Majo fit cette découverte a Vérone, dans un manus- 
crit palimpseste du neuvieme siécle, ou l’on a transcrit les 
ceuvres de Grégoire-le-Grand sur un Virgile, avec des 
scholies du quatriéme siécle. L’éditeur ne donne ici que 
les scholies inconnues, en y ajoutant des notices littéraires, 
des notes critiques, etc. 


XVII. Eusebii Pamphili chronicorum canonum hbri 
duo. Opus ex Haicano codice a doctore Johanne Zohrabo, 
collegii Armeniaci Venetiarum alumno, diligenter expressum 
‘et castigatum Angelus Maius et Joh. Zohrabus nunc primum 
conjunctis curis Latinitate donatum notisque illustratum, additis 
Grecis reliquiis, ediderunt. Medioluni, regits typis, 1818, 
(liber prior), in-4to. 218 pp. 


XIX. Eusebii chronicorum canonum liber alter, etc. 


| Au dixiéme article, en parlant d’un ouvrage de Philon, 
| nous avons donné quelques détails sur la congrégation 
d’ecclésiastiques Arméniens ἃ Venise, sur les manuscrits 
précieux que cette congrégation posséde, et sur les liai- 
sons intimes que le méme ouvrage de Philon a fait naitre 
entre les deux savans philologues Majo et Zohrab. — C’est 
ἃ cette heureuse rencontre que le monde littéraire doit la 
publication de cet ouvrage, si important pour l’histoire en 
genéral, mais plus particuliérement pour lhistoire ecclési- 
astique. Eusébe était le favori du premier empereur 
Chrétien, et il chérissait tellement les sciences, qu'il de- 
manda a Constantin, pour toute grace, le libre usage des 
archives de empire. Le célébre chronique de ce savant 
archevéque, résultat de ses immenses travaux, est en deux 
livres, dont le premier était perdu, et le second ne nous 
était connu qu’imparfaitement, par une traduction inter- 
polée de Saint Jéréme, et par quelques fragmers de l’ori- 
ginal Grec, qui ont été conservés dans la chronique du 
Syncelle de Byzance. Ce fut en 1792 gu’un Arménien, 
nommé Giorgio di Giovanni, découvrit, a Constantino- 
ple, un manuscrit en langue Arménienne, de ce trésor 
perdu. Zohrab,en étant prévenu, engage aussitét le méme 
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George a lui copier le manuscrit, qui, écrit sur parchemin, 
paraissait étre du onziéme ou du douziéme siécle. Le 
cachet du manuscrit porte le nom d’un patriarche Grégoire: 
Gregorius catholicus Armeniorum. On sait que l’Arménie a 
eu plusieurs patriarches de ce nom. la publication de 
cette découverte en langue Arménienne avait rencontré 
bien des difficultés, et peut-étre {ἀ{- 6116 encore restée long- 
tems ignorée, si Zohrab n’avait pas pris la résolution d’aller 
trouver, avec son manuscrit, le philologue Majo, a Milan. 
Nous avons déja annoncé, dans le second volume de la 
Revue Encyclopédique (p. 175), la publication, en langue 
Latine, du premier volume de cette chronique; et nous 
attendons que le second volume nous soit aussi parvenu, 
pour rendre a la fois compte de tout l’ouvrage. 

Les autres ouvrages que nous devrons aux recherches 
assidues de M. Majo, et qui vont successivement paraitre, 
sont: 


XX. Didymi Alexandrini, marmorum et lingorum> quo- 
rumvis mensure, Grace ex Ambrosiano codice, cum Latind 
editoris interpretatione et notis. 


XXI. Des fragmens d’Homére, avec cinquante-huit images 
daprés un ancien manuscrit du cinguieme siecle. 


XXII. Enfin, le complément de la traduction Gothique de 
fa Bible @Ulfilas, du quatriéme siécle, d’aprés un manuscrit 
palimpseste de la bibliotheque Ambroisienne. Les caractéres 
Gothiques pour cette édition sont nouvellement fondus. 


Nous terminerons cet article en rappelant que M. Majo 
a exprimé le désir que la langue Arménienne devint l’objet 
des études de nos Orientalistes, non moins que les langues 
Arabe, Persanne, Cophte, Syriaque, et autres. Le criti- 
que de Vienne applaudit a cette idée, et ajoute que la 
France posséde le moyen le plus heureux de la réaliser, 
en mettant a profit les ressources de sa belle bibliothéque 


et les lumiéres de ses savans Orientalistes.' 
HENRICHS. 





* Ceci s'adresse naturellement ἃ M. Cerbied, professeur d’Arménien 
a I’Ecole des langues Orientales, établie’ prés la bibliothéque du Roi. 
Ce savant professeur ne néglige rien de ce qui peut contribuer /’illustra- 
tion de son idiéme paternel. “Nous avons sous les yeux un travail étendu 
qu’il a fait sur la grammaire Arménienne. Nous regrettons que les 
bornes ct la nature de notre recueil ne nous permettent pas d’y insérer 
Vouvrage de M. Cerbied, qui ne pourrait étre justement apprécié que par 
les Orientalistes.—(N. d, R.) 
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: | NOTICE OF | | 
The Elements of GREEK Prosopy and Metre, by 
Tuomas Wess. 8vo. Baldwin and Co. 





Οὐ γὰρ, ὦ ᾽ξυρὲ, 
τούτων ἐπιθυμῶ μανθάνειν οὐδὲν, 
Was the unqualified reply which Strepsiades.in the Νεφέλαι 
of Aristophanes made to the interrogations of the renowned So- 
crates, who, in his readiness to communicate. suitable informa- 
tion to his new disciple, urged him to declare what species of 
learning would be the most subservient to his designs— 
πότερα περὶ μέτρων, ἢ ῥυθμῶν. 
However irrelevant or unimportant an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Greek Metre or Rhythm might have been deemed 





_ by that worthy personage, it is a matter of regret that there 


should yet be persons so warped by prejudice, who so much un- 
dervalue the important study of Prosody, ‘That it isimportant, 
and indeed highly so, it would be misapplication of time to 
attempt to prove, since all classical scholars of eminence, in every 
age and nation, have deemed a knowledge of Metre altogether 
indispensable to the proper understanding and appreciation of 
the Classical Poets. There are, it is true, those in whose estima- 
tion the labors even of a Dawes or a Bentley are vain and unpro- 
fitable, and who affect to regard all verbal criticism as laborious 


trifling. We are, however, gratified by the pleasing conviction, 
| that the taste for classical literature is daily increasing, and that 


the immortal authors of Athens and Rome are from age to age 


| advancing in reputation. Excellent editions of the works of all 


the Classics are continually proceeding from the press; and it 
must be confessed, that the youthful student of the present age 
enjoys the most splendid advantages. But to return. 

Mr. Webb has here presented the public with the Elements 
of Greek Prosody and Metre, a compilation professed to be 
made from the best authorities. He has, contrary to the usual 
custom of grammarians, given his rules in English; as it 15. for 
the Metrical Tyro alone, he observes in the preface, that the 
work is intended : although, by adopting this plan, he has limited 
its circulation to his own country. The compiler, it may be 
reasonably expected, should arrive as nearly as possible at per- 
fection, since the difficulties which he has to surmount are com- 


4 
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paratively trifling, as the labor of selecting alone devolves upon 
him. In justice to Mr. W. we must observe, that he has 
acquitted himself well. As in the perusal of his book we 
have not met with any observations, but such as have been 
before repeatedly advanced, any critical remarks from us will 
not be expected. ‘The method displayed m the arrangement of 
the rules is very convenient, as reference can so easily be made. 
Indeed, Mr. W’s publication may be safely recommended to the 
notice of the student of Greek Metre, who will find (what is of 
great importance) the subject treated in a clear and compre- 
hensive manner. 





ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 





Tue following passage occurs in the late Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Observations and Reflections made in the course of a Journey 
through France, Italy, and Germany, London, 1789. Some 
of your readers will thank me for recommending it to their 
attention. Few authors now living, and fewer authoresses, 
are capable of a similar display of erudition in so small a 


compass. 
Oxford, 14 June, 1821. PE. 


The collection of antiquities belonging to the Philharmo- 
nic Society [at Verona]is very respectable ; they reminded 
me of the Arundel marbles at Oxford, and I saidso. * * * I 
will confess however, if they please, that our original treaty 
between Mardonius and the Persian army, at the end of 
which the Greek general Aristides, although himself a Sa- 
bian, attested the sun as witness, in compliance with their 
religion who worshipped that luminary, at least held it in 
the highest veneration, as the residence of Oromasdes the 
good principle, who was considered by the Magians as for 
ever clothed with light; I will consider that, I say, if they 
insist upon it, as a marble of less consequence than the last 
will and testament of an old Spartan, which is shown at Ve- 
rona, and which they say disposes of the iron money used 
during the first of many years that the laws of Lycurgus 
lasted. Vol. 1. p. 122, 123 
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-AN INQUIRY 
into. the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 
Mythology. 


By R. P. KNIGHT. 





Part IL.—[Continued from No. XLV. p. 16.] 


29. ‘Tur Mnevis of the Agyptians was held by some to be the 
mystic father of Apis ;* and as the one has the dise upon his head, 
' and was kept in the City of the Sun, while the other is distinguish- 
ed by the crescent,” it is probable that the one was the emblem of 
| the divine power acting through the sun; and the other, of it act- 
| ing through the moon, or (what was the same) through the sun by 
_ night. Apis, however, held the highest rank, he being exalted by 
| the superstition of that superstitious people into something more 
| thana mere symbol, and supposed to be a sort of incarnation of the 
| Deity in a particular animal, revealed to them at his birth by cer- 
| tain external marks, which announced his having been miraculously 
|} conceived by means of a ray from Heaven.? Hence, when found, 
he was received by the whole nation with every possible testimony 
| of joy and gratulation, and treated in a manner worthy of the 
, exalted character bestowed on him;* which was that of the terres- 
| trial image or representative of Osiris ;> in whose statues the re- 
| mains of the animal symbol may be traced.° 
30. Their neighbours the Arabs appear to have worshipped their 
_ god under the same image, though their religion was more simple 
᾿ and pure than that of any Heathen nation of antiquity, except the 
| Persians, and perhaps the Scythians. They acknowledged only 
| the male and female, or active and passive powers of creation; the 
| former of whom they called Urotalt;? a name, which evidently 





1 Ὁ δε ev ἩἩλιοπολει Tpepomevos Bous, ὃν Μνευιν καλουσιν, (Ocrpidos δὲ ερον, 
ενιοι Se και του Απιος matepa νομιζουσι) μελας εστι, και δευτεραξ EXEL τιμὰς META TOV 
| Amy. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 2 See Tab. Isiac. &c. 

/ 3 Ὁ de Ams οὗτος ὁ Exados γινεται wooxos εἰς Boos, ἥτις οὐκετι οἷη τε γίνεται ες 
γάστερα αλλον βαλλεσθαι γονον. Αἰγυπτιοι δὲ λεγουσι σελας em: τὴν βουν εκ του 
ουρανου κατισχειν καὶ μιν εκ τουτου τικτειν TOY Amv. Herodot. lib. iii. c. 28, 
ἘΠ ie. 27. 
5 Ev δὲ Μεμφειτρεφεσθαι τον Amv, εἰδωλον οντα Ts εκεινου (Tou Οσιριδος) Wuxns. 
' Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. ‘ 
© See plate ii. vol. i. of the Select Specimens, where the hors of the bull are 
signified in the disposition of the hair.—rov Amidos, ὅς εστιν ὃ avtos καὶ Οσιρις. 
Strab. I. xvii. ; 

7 Avovucoy δε θεων μουνον kat Thy Ovpaviny ἤγεονται εἰναι. 

μεν Διόνυσον Ουροταλτ. Herodot. lib. 111. c. 8. 
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alludes to the urus. Herodotus calls him Bacchus, as he does the 
female deity, celestial Venus; by which he means no more 
than that they were personifications of the attributes, which the 
Greeks worshipped under those titles. 

31. The Chinese have still a temple called the Palace of the 
horned Bull;! and the same symbol is worshipped in Japan, and 
all over Hindostan.” In the extremity of the West it was, also, 
once treated with equal honor; the Cimbrians having carried a 
brazen bull with them, as the image of their god, when they over- 
ran Spain and Gaul; and the name of the god Thor, the Jupiter 
of the ancient Scandinavians, signifying in their language a buil; as 
it does likewise in the Chaldee.* In the great metropolitan temple 
of the ancient northern hierarchy at Upsal, in Sweden, this god 
was represented with the head of a bull upon his breast ;5 and on an 
ancient Phenician coin, we find a figure exactly resembling the 
Jupiter of the Greeks, with the same head on his chair, and the 
words Baal Thurz, in Pheenician characters, on the exergue.® In 
many Greek, and in some Agyptian monuments, the bull is repre- 
sented in an attitude of attack, as if striking at something with his 
horns ;? and at Meaco in Japan, the creation of the world, or 
organization of matter, is represented by the Deity under the 
image or symbol of a bull breaking the shell of an egg with his 
horns, and animating the contents of it with his breath ;° which 
probably explains the meaning of this attribute in the Greek and 
Egyptian monuments; the practice of putting part of a composi- 
tion for the whole being common in symbolical writing.® 

32. In most of the Greek and Roman statues of the bull, that 
we have seen, whether in the character of Muevis or Apis, of both 
which many are extant of a small size in bronze, there is a hole 
upon the top of the head between the horns, where the dise or 
crescent, probably of some other material, was fixed :'° for as the 
inystical or symbolical was engrafted upon the old elementary wor- 





) Hist. gén. des Voyages, t. vi. p. 452. 

> Recherches sur les Arts dé la Gréce, &c. 3 Plutarch. in Mario. 

+ In the Pheenician it signified a cow. 

OOP yap of Φοινικες τὴν βουν καλουσιν. Plutarch. in Sylla, c. 17. 

5 Ol. Rudbeck. Atlantic. pt. ii. c. 5. p. 300. fig. 28., and p. 321, 338 and 9. 

© Médailles de Dutens, p. 1. The coin, still better preserved, is in the cabinet 
of Mr. Knight. 

7 See coins of Thurium, Syracuse, Tauromenium, Attabyrium, Magnesia, &e.5 
and Denon Agypte, pl. cxxxii. No. 1. 

8 Memorable Embassy to the Emperor of Japan, p. 283. 

9 See coins of Acanthus, Maronea, Eretria, &c. 

+9 Five are in the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight, one of which has the disc re- 
maining. 

Meratu δε των κερεων ὅ του ἥλιου κυκλος μεμιμημενος ETETTL XpUTEOS. ETI δὲ 9] 
Bous ovk op0y, aAN ev γουνασι κειμενη. Herodot. ii. 132. 
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ship, there is always alink of connexion remaining between them. 
| Fhe Bacchus of the Greeks, as well as the Osiris of the Egyptians, 
᾿ comprehended the whole creative or generative power, and is 
| therefore represented in a great variety of forms, and under a great 
᾿ variety of symbols, signifying his subordinate attributes. 

| 33. Of these the goat is oue that most frequently occurs; and 
85. this animal has always been distinguished for its lubricity, it 
, probably represents the attribute directed to the propagation of or- 
| ganized being in general.*| The choral odes sung in honor of Bac- 
_ chus were called TPATQIAIAI, or goat-songs; and a goat was the 
᾿ symbolical prize given on the occasion; it being one of the forms 
) under which the god himself had appeared.» ‘The fauns and 
_ satyrs, the attendants and ministers of Bacchus, were the same 
symbol more or less humanised ; and appear to have been peculiar 
᾿ to the Greeks, Romans, and Etruscans: for though the goat was 
}among the sacred animals of the Agyptians, and honored with 
) singular rites of worship at Mendes, we do not find any traces of 
these mixed beings in the remains of their art, nor in those of any 
| other ancient nations of the East; though the Mendesian rites were 
admirably adapted to produce them in nature, had it been possible 
| for them to exist ;* and the god Pan was there represented under 
) such a form.* 

34. But notwithstanding that this first-begotten Love, or mystic 
| Bacchus, was called the Father of gods and men, and the Creator 
| of all things, he was not the primary personification of the divine 
| nature ; Kpovos or Zeus, the unknown Father, being every where 
reverenced as the supreme and almighty. In the poetical mytho- 
| logy, these titles are applied to distinct personages, the one called 
the Father, and the other the Son: but in the mystic theology, they 
seem to have signified only one being—the being that fills eternity 
and infinity.* The ancient theologists appear to have known that 
| we can form no distinct or positive idea of infinity, whether of 
| Power, space, or time; it being fleeting and fugitive, and eluding 
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' See Diodor. Sic. 1. i. c. 88. 
? Apollodor. Biblioth. 1. iii. c. 4. 5, 3. 
3 Τυναῖκι tparyos εμισγετο αναφανδυν. Herodot. ii. 46. 
+ Τραφουσι τε δη και γλυφουσι of Swypapor Tov Πανος τωγαλμα, καταπερ “EAAnves, 
| αἰγοπροσωπον και τραγοσκελεα. Ibid. 
5 Ὅρας τον ὕψου τονδ᾽ ἀπειρον αἰιθερα 

και γὴν περιξ exovT’ ὕγραις ev ayKadas ; 

τουτον νομιζε Ζην, τον δ᾽ ἥγου Θεον. 
᾿ Eurip. apud Heraclid. Pontic. p. 441. ed. Gale. 

Kpovou δε kat Xpovov λεγεται (6 Zeus) διήκων εξ αἰωνος arepuovos eis ἑτερὺν αἰωνα. 

'Pseudo-Aristot. de Mundo, c. 7. This treatise is the work of some professed 
thetorician of later times, who has given the common opinions of his age in the com- 
mon language of a common declaimer; and by a strange inconsistency, attributed 
|them to the deep, abstruse, condensed Stagirite. 
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the understanding by a continued and boundless progression. 
The only notion that we have of it, arises from the multiplication or 
division of finite things; which suggest the vague abstract notion, 
expressed by the word infinity, merely from a power, which we 
feel in ourselves, of still multiplying and dividing without end. 
Hence they adored the Infinite Being through personified attributes, 
signifying the various modes of exerting his almighty power; the 
most general, beneficial, and energetic of which being that univer- 
sal principle of desire, or mutual attraction, which leads to univer- 
sal harmony, and mutual co-operation, it naturally held the first 
rank among them. ‘ ‘The self-created mind of the eternal Father,” 
says the Orphic poet, ““ spread the heavy bond of Love through all 
things, that they might endure for ever ;”* which heavy bond of 
love is noother than the EPQY HPQTOLONOZ or mystic Bac- 
chus; to whom the celebration of the mysteries was therefore 
dedicated. 

35. But the mysteries were also dedicated to the female or pas- 
sive powers of production supposed to be inherent in matter.” 
Those of Eleusis were under the protection of Ceres, called by the 
Grecks AHMHTHP; that is, Mother Earth ;’ and, though the 
meaning of her Latin name be not quite so obvious, it is in reality 
the same; the Roman C being originally the same letter, both in 
figure and power, as the Greek [;*+ which was often employed as a 
mere guttural aspirate, especially in the old Molic dialect, from 
which the Latin is principally derived. ‘Phe hissing termination, 
too, in the S belonged to the same: wherefore the word, which the 
Attics and Ionians wrote EPA, EPE, or ἭΡΗ, would naturally be 
written TEPEY by the old £olics; the Greeks always accommo- 
dating their orthography to their pronunciation; and not, dike the 
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} Ἔργα vonoas yap marpikos voos αυτογενεθλος 
Πασιν ενεσπειρεν δεσμὸν περιβριθη epwros 
Οφρα τα παντα μενεῖ χρονὺν εἰς ἀπεραντον EpwTa. 
Fragm. Orphic. No. xxviii. ed. Gesn. 
A fragment of Empedocles preserved by Athenagoras may serve as a comment 
upon these Orphic verses. Speaking of the elements which compose the world, he 
elumerates, 
Tlup και ὕδωρ και γαια, Kat nepos nov ὕψος, 
Και φιλιη μετα τοισιν. 
> Ἢ γαρ ὕλη λογον EXEL προς ταγινομενα MNT POS (ὡς φησι Πλατων) και τιθὴν ns 
ὕλη δε παν ct οὗ συστασιν exer γεννώμενον. Plutarch. Symposiae. lib. ii. qu. 3. 
3. Ταυτὴν παραπλησιως Anuntpa καλειν, βραχυ μετατεθεισὴ5, δια Tov Xpovov, TIS 
Ackews* To yap Tadquoy ονυμαζεσθαι ynv wntepa. Diodor. Sic. lib. L s. 12. 
Μητὴρ μεγιστὴ δαιμονων Ολυμπίιὼων 
αριστώ, Uy μελαινα. ϑοίοπ. ἴπ Brunck. Analect. vol. i. Xxiv. 
Anuntnp παρα to yn καὶ τὸ mNTHP, Yn μήτηρ. Etymol. Magn. See also 
Lucret. lib. V. v. 796. 
. # See Senatus-consultum Marcianum, and the coins of Gela, Agrigentum, and 
hegium, 
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English and French, encumbering their words with a number of 
useless letters. 

36. Ceres, however, was not a personification of the brute mat- 
ter which composed the earth, but of the passive productive prin- 
ciple supposed to pervade it;* which, joined to the active, was 
held to be the cause of the organization and animation of its sub- 
stance; from whence arose her other Greek name AHQ, the 
Inventress. She is mentioned by Virgil, as the Wife of the omni- 
potent Father, Ether or Jupiter; and therefore the same with 
Juno; who is usually honored with that title; and whose Greek 
name ‘HPH signifies, as before observed, precisely the same.3 The 
Latin name IUNO is derived from the Greek name AIQNH, the 
female ΖΕΎΣ or AIZ; the Etruscan, through which the Latin 
received much of its orthography, having no Dnor O in its alphabet. 
The ancient Germans worshipped the same goddess under the 


name of Hertha ;* the form and meaning of which still remain in 


our word, Farth. Her fecundation by the descent of -the active 
spirit, as described in the passage of Virgil before cited, is most 
distinctly represented in an ancient bronze at Strawberry Hill. 
As the personified principle of the productive power of the Earth, 
she naturally became the patroness of agriculture; and thus the 


inventress and tutelar deity of legislation and social order, which 


first arose out of the division, appropriation, and cultivation of 


the soil. 


37. The Greek title seems originally to have had a more gene- 


ταὶ signification: for without the aspirate (which was anciently 


added and omitted almost arbitrarily) it becomes EPE; and, by an 


abbreviation very common in the Greek tongue, PE or PEE; which, 


pronounced with the broad termination of some dialects, become 


PEA; and with the hissing one of others, PEL or RES ; a word 
retained in the Latin, signifying properly matter, and figuratively, 


every quality and modification that can belong to it. The Greek 
has no word of such comprehensive meaning ; the old general term 


| being, in the refinement of their language, rendered more specific, 
and appropriated to that principal mass of matter, which forms 


the terraqueous globe ; and which the Latins also expressed by the 
same word united to the Greek article ry epa—TERRA. 





1 Officium commune Ceres et Terra tuentur; 


Hec prebet causam frugibus, illa locum. 
Ovid. Fast. lib. i. v. 675. 


2 Tum pater omnipotens, fecundis imbribus A®ther 
Conjugis in gremium lete descendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit, magno conmixtus corpore, fetus. 
Georg. ii. 324. 
3 Tn μεν εστιν ἡ Ἥρα. Plutarch. apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. iii. ο. 1. 
4 Tacit. de Mor. Germanor. 
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38. The ancient word, with its original meaning, was however 
retained by the Greeks in the personification of it: Rhea, the first 
of the goddesses, signifying universal matter, and being thence 
said, in the figurative language of the poets, to be the mother of 
Jupiter, who was begotten upon her by Time. In the same figu- 
rative language, Time is said to be the son of Ovpayos, or Heaven ; 
that is, of the supreme termination and boundary, which appears to 
have been originally called κοιλον, the hollow or vault; which the 
Latins retained in their word COALUM, sometimes employed to 
signify the pervading Spirit, that fills and animates it. Hence 
Varro says that Celum and Terra ; that is, universal mind and 
productive body; were the great gods of the Samothracian 
mysteries; and the same as the Serapis and Isis of the later 
Egyptians; the Taautes and Astarté of the Pheenicians; and the 
Saturn and Ops of the Latians.‘ The licentious imaginations of 
the poets gave a progenitor even to the personification of the 
supreme boundary ovpavos; which progenitor they called AKMON, 
the indefatigable;* ἃ title by which they seem to bave 
meant perpetual motion, the primary attribute of the primary Being.* 

39. The allegory of Kpovos or Saturn devouring bis own chil- 
dren, seems to allude to the rapid succession of creation and destruc- 
tion before the world had acquired a permanent constitution ; 
after which Time only swallowed the stone: that is, exerted its 
destroying influence upon brute matter; the generative spirit, or 
vital principle of order and renovation, being beyond its reach. 
In conjunction with the Earth, he is said to have cut off the geni- 
tals of his father, Heaven ;*+ an allegory, which evidently signifies 
that Time, in operating upon Matter, exhausted the generative 
powers of Heaven ; so that no new beings were created. 

40. The notion of the supreme Being having parents, though 
employed by the poets to embellish their wild theogonies, seems 
to have arisen from the excessive refinement of metaphysical theo- 
logy: a Being purely mental and absolutely immaterial, having no 
sensible quality, such as form, consistence, or extension, can only 
exist, according to our limited notions of existence, in the modes 
of his own action, or asa mere abstract principle of motion. These 
modes of action, being turned into eternal attributes, and personi- 
fied into distinct personages, Time and Matter, the means of 
their existing, might, upon the same principle of personification, 
be turned into the parents of the Being to which they belong. 
Such refinement may, perhaps, seem inconsistent with the sim- 
plicity of the early ages: but we shall find, by tracing them to 
their source, that many of the gross fictions, which exercised the 
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' De Lingua Latina, lib. iv. s. 10. 2 Ακαματος, akapwv, akuov, &e. 
3 See Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. 1. 4 Hesiod. Theog. 160. 
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credulity of the vulgar Heathens, sprang from abstruse philosophy 
conveyed in figurative and mysterious expressions. 

41. The elements Fire and Water were supposed to be those, in 
which the active and passive productive powers of the universe re- 
spectively existed ;' since nothing appeared to be produced without 
them; and wherever they were joined there was production of some 
sort, either vegetable or animal. Hence they were employed as the 
primary symbols of these powers on numberless occasions. Among 
the Romans, a part of the ceremony of marriage consisted in the 
bride’s touching them, as a form of consecration to the duties of 
that state of life, upon which she was entering.” Their sentence of 
banishment, too, was an interdiction from fire and water; which 
implied an exclusion from any participation in those elements, to 
which all organized and auimated beings owed their existence. 
Numa is said to have consecrated the perpetual fire, as the first of 
all things, and the soul of matter; which, without it, is motionless 
and dead.? Fires of the same kind were, for the same reasons, 
preserved in most of the principal temples both Greek and Barba- 
rian; there being scarcely a country in the world, where some 
traces of the adoration paid to it are not to be found.*+ The pry- 
taneia of the Greek cities, in which the supreme councils were 
usually held, and the public treasures kept, were so called from 
the sacred fires always preserved in them. Even common fires 
were reputed holy by them; and therefore carefully preserved 


from all contagion of impiety. After the battle of Plateza, they 


extinguished all that remained in the countries which had been 
occupied by the Persians, and rekindled them, according to the 





' Quippe ubi temperiem sumpsere humorque calorque, 
Concipiunt: et ab his oriuntur cuncta duobus. 
Ovid. Met. 1. 430. 

Ξυνισταται μεν ow τα Cwa, τᾷ τε αλλα παντα, και ὃ avOpwros, amo δυοιν" διαφοροιν 
μεν THY δυναμιν, συμφοροιν δε την Xpnow" πυρος Aeyw και ὕδατος. Hippocrat. Arar. 
1.4, 

To μεν yap πὺυρ δυναται παντα δια παντος κινῆσαι, To δε ὕδωρ παντα δια παντος 
θρεψαι.--τὸ μεν ovy πὺρ καὶ To ὕδωρ αυταρκεα εστι πασι δια παντὸς ες TO μήκιστον 
και τὸ ἐελακιστον Goavtws. Hippocrat. Diet. i. 4. 

Eoepra δ᾽ ες avOpwrov Ψψυχη, mupos και ὕδατος συγκρησιν εχουσα, μοιραν 
σωματος ἀανθρωπου. Ib. 8. 8. 

Tovro παντα δια παντος κυβερνᾳ, και ταδε και εκεινα, ovderoTe ατρεμιζον (το πυρ). | 
Ib. s. 11. 

Πυρι και ὕδατι παντα ξυνισταται, και ἕωα και φυτα, και ὗπο τουτεων αὐξεται, και 
ες ταῦτα διακρινεται. [8.]. ii. 5. 31. 

5. Δια τι τὴν γαμουμενην ἅπτεσθαι πυρος και ὕδατος κελευουσι; πότερον τουτων, 
ὡς εν στοιχείοις καὶ ἀρχαῖς, TO appev εστι, TO δε θηλυ' καὶ TO μεν ἀρχας κινήσεως 
ἐνιήσι, To δε ὑποκειμενου και ὕλης δυναμιν. Plutarch, Θὰ. Rom. sub init. 

3 Ὡς ἀρχὴν ἅπαντων ----------τὰ δ᾽ αλλα της ὕλης μορια, θερμοτητο5 επιλειπου- 
σης, apya κειμενα και νεκροις εοικοτα, ποθει THY πυρος δυναμιν ὡς ψυχην. Plutarch. in 
Numa. : ἔ 

+ Huet. Demonstr. Evang. Prep. iv.c. ὅ. Lafitan Mcurs des Sauvages, t. 1 p- 
153. 
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direction of the Oracle, with consecrated fire from the altar at 
Delphi.‘ A_ similar prejudice still prevails among the native 
Irish; who annually extinguish their fires, and rekindle them from 
a sacred bonfire.” Perpetual lamps are kept burning in the inmost 
recesses of all the great pagodas in India; the Hindoos holding 
fire to be the essence of all active power in nature. At Sais 
in Egypt, there was an annual religious festival called the Burning 
of Lamps;? and lamps were frequently employed as symbols 
upon coins by the Greeks;* who also kept them burning in tombs, 
and sometimes swore by them, as by known emblems of the Deity.> 
The torch held erect, as it was by thestatue of Bacchus at Eleusis,® 
and as it is by other figures of him still extant, means life; while its 
being reversed, as it frequently is upon sepulchral urns and other 
monuments of the kind, invariably signifies death or extinction.” 
42. Though water was thought to be the principle of the passive, 
as fire was of the active power ; yet, both being esteemed unpro- 
ductive when separate,® both were occasionally considered as united 
in each. Hence Vesta, whose symbol was fire, was held to be, 
equally with Ceres, a personification of the Earth ;? or rather of the 
genial heat, which pervades it, to which its productive powers 
were supposed to be owing ; wherefore her temple at Rome was 
of a circular form, having the sacred fire in the centre, but no 
statue.'° She was celebrated by the poets, as the daughter of 
Rhea, the sister of Jupiter and Juno, and the first of the goddesses."* 


a  -΄΄΄Π΄Πἷὅ[ } ἷἽ!ἝὮς!ὮἷἝὙἷὙ΄ο΄σ΄“΄΄Π΄΄ὃὋ“΄“΄“Π΄ΠὅΠἷΠὅὃΠΠἷΠἷὃ.΄ρ.΄΄΄ἷ΄..... 


* Plutarch. in Aristid. > Collect. Hibern. No. v. p. 64. 
3 Avxvora.» Herodot. lib. ii. 62. 
* See coin, of Amphipolis, Alexander the Great, &c. 
> Auxve, σε yap παρεουσα τρις ὠὡμοσεν 
Ἥρακλεια----- ἥξειν. 
Asclepiad. Epigr. xxv. in Brunck. Analect. vol. i. p. 216. 





© Pausan. in I. ς. ; 
” See Portland vase, &c. Polynices infers his own approaching death from seeing 
in a vision, 
Conjugis Argeiz lacera cum lampade mestam ἢ 
Effigiem. Stat. Theb. xi. 142. 
° To πὺρ xwpis ὕγροτητος ατροφον εστι και ξῆρον, To δὲ ὕδωρ avev θερμοτητος αὝΟνον 
kat apyov. Plutarch. Qu. Rom. sub init. 
9 “Exatepa δ᾽ (ἡ Anuntnp και 7 “Eoria) ἔοικεν ovx’ ἕτερα της yns εἰναι. Phurnute 
de Nat. Deor. c. 28. 
Vesta eadem est que Terra, subest vigil ignis utrique. 
Ovid. Fast. lib. vi. v. 267. 
Nec tu aliud Vestam quam vivam intellige flammam. 
Ibid. v. 291. 
1° Ovid. ibid. The temple is still extant, converted into a church; and the 
rujus of another more elegant one, called the Sibyl’s temple, at Tivoli. 
| Tlou ‘Peas, aye Πρυτανεια AeAoyKas, Ἕστια, 
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As the principle of universal order, she presided over the prytaneia 
or magisterial seats; and was therefore the same as Themis, the 
direct personification of that attribute, and the guardian of all as- 
semblies, boti public and private, both of mer and gods ;* 
whence all legislation was derived from Ceres, a more general perso- 
nification including the same powers. The universal mother of 
the Phrygians and Syrians, called by the Greeks Cybele, because 
represented under a globular or square form,* was the same more 
general personification worshipped with different rites, and exhibited 
under different symbols, according to the different dispositions and 
ideas of different nations. She was afterwards represented under 
the form of a large handsome woman, with her head crowned with 
turrets ; and very generally adopted as the local tutelar deity of 
particular cities: but we have never seen any figure of this kind, 
which was not proved, by the style of composition and workman- 
ship, to be either posterior, or very little anterior, to the Macedonian 
conquest.$ 

43. The characteristic attribute of the passive generative power 
was expressed in symbolical writing, by ditferent enigmatical repre- 
sentations of the most distinctive characteristic of the sex ; such as 
the shell, called the Concha Veneris,* the Fig-leaf,> Barley Corn,° 
or the letter Delta ;7 all which occur very frequently, upon coins, 
and other ancient monuments, in this sense. The same attribute, 
personified as the goddess of love or desire, is usually represented 
under the voluptuous form of a beautiful woman, frequently dis- 
tinguished by one of these symbols, and called Venus, Cypris, or 
Aphrodité, names of rather uncertain etymology.’ She is said to 


a_i 
Znvos ὕψιστου kacryvyTa Kat ὁμοθρονου Ἥρας, 
* * * * * * * 


* * * * * * * 





ayatouevor πρωταν θεων. Pindar. Nem. xi, 


x ---. ----θεμις 
Kai Pata, πολλων ονοματων μορφη μια. 
Aschy]. Prom. Vinct. 209. 

2 Ἢ Δημήτηρ ToAews εστι KaTapKTiKn, olover ἢ yn. ὅθεν καὶ πυργοφορον αὑτὴν Ὑραᾶ- 
φουσιν. λέγεται δε και Κυβελη απο Tov κυβικου σχήματος κατὰ γεωμετριαν ἡ γη. Lex. 
Antiq. Frag. in Herm. Gramm. 

3 [tis most frequent on the coins of the Asiatic colonies; but all that we 
have seen with it are of Jate date. 

4 August. de Civ. Dei lib. vi. c. 9. 

Kreis yuvaiceios* 6 ἐστιν, εὐφημως και μυστικως εἰπειν, μόριον γυναικεῖον. Clem. 
Alexand. Cohort. p. 19. 

> Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 365. 

S Κριθη, atdo.os γυναικειος κατὰ τους κωμικουξ. Eustath. in Homer. p. 134. 

Twy oorpewy Ὑενοϑ ------ --- Σεληνῃ συμπασχει. Clem. Alex. Cohort. 5. ili. 

Shell-fish in general were also thought to sympathise with the Moon. 

7 Δελτα. To τεταρτον στοιχειον᾽ σημαινει δε καὶ TO γυναικεῖον αἰδοιον. Suidas. 

8 The first may be from the verb BEINEIN; Suidas explaining ΒΕΙΝΟΣ or 
BINOS to be the name of a goddess ; and the name VENUS only differs from it 
in a well-known variation of dialect. 
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be the daughter of Jupiter and Dione; that is, of the male and 
female personifications of the all-pervading spirit of the universe ; 
Dione being, as before explained, the female ΔΙΣ or ZEY2, and 
therefore associated with him in the most ancient oracular temple 
of Greece at Dodona.* No other genealogy appears to have been 
known in the Homeric times; though a different one is employed 
to account for the name of Aphrodite in the theogony attributed to 
Hesiod. 

44. The Vevervadides or Pevacdac were the original and appro- 
priate ministers and companions of Venus ;? who was however 
afterwards attended by the Graces, the proper and original atten- 
dants of Juno :? but as both these goddesses were occasionally united 
and represented in one image,* the personifications of their respec- 
tive subordinate attributes might naturally be changed. Other 
attributes were on other occasions added ; whence the sym bolical 
statue of Venus at Paphos had a beard, and other appearances of 
virility ;> which seems to have been the most ancient mode of re~ 
presenting the celestial, as distinguished from the popular goddess 
of that name ; the one being a personification of a general procrea- 
tive power, and the other only of animal desire or concupiscence. 
The refinement of Grecian art, however, when advanced to ma- 
turity, contrived more elegant modes of distinguishing them; and, 
in a celebrated work of Phidias, we find the former represented 
with her foot upon a tortoise, and in ano less celebrated one of 
Scopas, the latter sitting upon a goat.© The tortoise, being an 
androgynous animal, was aptly chosen as a symbol of the double 
power; and the goat was equally appropriate to what was meant 
to be expressed in the other. 


SS AE 


The second may be from κυοπορις, i. 6. κυειν πορισκουσα, though the theogonists 
derive it from the island of Cyprus. Schol. Ven. in Il. E. 458. Hesiod. Theo- 
gon. 

The third is commonly derived from adpos the foam of the sea, from which she 
is fabled to have sprung: but the name appears to be older than the fable, and 
may have been received from some other language. 

* Zuvvaos τῷ Au προσεδειχθη καὶ ἣ Διωνη. Strabo Lib. viii. p. 506. 

® Pausan. Lib, Ἵ. Ὁ. 1. 5. 4. 

3 Il. 3. 267. 

To δε ἀγαλμα τὴς Ἥρας emt θρονου καθηται μεγεθει μεγα, χρυσου μεν και eAeayTos* 
Πολυκλειτοῦυ δὲ εργον᾽ επεστι δε of στεῴφανος χαριτας exw και Ὥρας επειργασμεναξ, 
και τῶν χειρων, TH μεν καρπὸν Φφερει poias, TH de σκῆπτρον. ‘Ta μεν ovy Es τὴν ρυιαν 
(απορητοτερος yap εστιν ὃ Aoyos) αφεισθω μοι. Pausan. in Cor. c. 17. 5. 6. 

+ Hoavoy δε ἀρχαιον καλουσιν Adpodirns Ἥρας. Pausan. in Lacon. c. 13. s. 6.1 

* Signum et hujus Veneris est Cypri barbatum corpore, sed veste muliebri, cum 
sceptro et statura viri. Macrob. lib, iii. p. 74. 

© Τὴν μεν εν τῷ ναῳ καλουσιν ουρανιαν" ελεφαντος δε εστι και χρυσου, Texvn Φειδιου, 
τῷ δε ἕτερῳ obi emt χελωνης BeBNKE——— και-- αἀγαλμα Αφροδιτὴς χαλκουν επιτραγῳ 
καθηται χαλκῳ. Σκοπα Touro εργον, Adpodirny δε ἸΙανδημιον ονομαζουσι" τα δε ext 
χελωνῃ TE καὶ ες τὸ τραγον παριημι τοις θελουσιν εικαζειν. Pausan. Eliac. ii. ο. 25. 
5. 2. 
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45. The same attribute was on other occasions signified by the 
dove or pigeon,’ by the sparrow,” and perhaps by the polypus ; 
which often appears upon coins with the head of the goddess, and 
which was accounted an aphrodisiac ;* though it is likewise of the 
androgynous class. The fig was a still more common symbol ; 
the statues of Priapus being made of the tree,* and the fruit being 
earried with the phallus in the ancient processions in honor of 
Bacchus ;° and still continuing, among the common people of Italy, 
to be an emblem of what it anciently meant: whence we often 
see portraits of persons of that country painted with it in onehand, 
to signify their orthodox devotion to the fair sex.6 Hence, also, 
arose the Italian expression far la fica; which was done by put- 
ting the thumb between the middle aud fore fingers, as it appears 
in many priapic ornaments now extant; or by putting the finger or 
the thumb into the corner of the mouth, and drawing it down; of 
which there is a representation in a small priapic figure of exquisite 
sculpture engraved among the antiquities of Herculaneum.” 

46. The key, which is stili worn, with the priapic hand, as an 
amulet, by the women of Ifaly, appears to have been an emblem 
of similar meaning, as the equivocal use of the name of it, in the 
language of that country, implies. Of the same kind, too, ap- 
pears to have been the cross in the form of the letter 7, attached 
toa circle, which many of the figures of Agyptian deities both 
male and female carry in the left hand, and by which the Syrians, 
Pheenicians, and other inhabitants of Asia, represented the planet 
Venus, worshipped by them as the natural emblem or image of 
that goddess. ‘Whe cross in this form is sometimes observable on 














1 SEAAnves νομιζουσιν ἵερον Αφροδιτης ἕωον εἰναι THY περιστεραν, και τον dpa- 
κοντα της Αθηνας, καὶ τον κορακα του Απολλωρος5, καὶ Tov Kuva τῆς Αρτεμιδος. Plu- 
tarch. de Is. et Osir. : 

? Ἢ δεστρουθος avakertat μεν Tn Ἀφροδιτῃ δια To πολυγονον, ετι Se καὶ θερμον ες 
μιξιν" ᾧ δη λογῳ καὶ ἧ περιστερα οἰκειουται TH του μυθον Ἀφροδιτῃ. Eustath. in Homer. 
p- 226. στρουθου:-------τ---ἢ πολλὴ μεν εἰδησι5 οχευτικους Ode’ Τερψικλη5 δε τις καὶ τους 
εμφαγοντας αὐτῶν, κατφορους λέγει προς τὰ εἰς Αφροδιτὴν γινεσθαι, Id. in Od. A. 
p. 1411. 1.10. 

3 Athene. Deipnos. lib. ii. c. 23. 

4 Horat. Sat. |. i. Sat. viii. v. 1. 

oH πατριος των Διονυσιων EopTn TO παλαιον ἐπέμπετο δημοτικως και ἵλαρως, αμφο- 
Peus οινου και κληματισ, ELTA τραγον τις εἷλκεν, αλλος ἰισχαδων appixoy ἠκολουθει κο- 
μιξων, em: πασι δε 6 φαλλος. Plutarch. περι Φιλοπλ. η΄. 

© See portrait of Tassoni prefixed to the 4to. edition of the Secchia Rapita, &c. 

7 Bronzi, tab. xciv. 

It is to these obscene gestures that the expressions of figging, and biting the thumb, 
which Shakspeare probably took from trazislations of Italian novels, seem to allude ; 
see 1 Henry IV. act v. sc. 3.; and Romeo and Juliet, act 1, sc. 1. Another old 
writer, who probably understood Italian, calls the latter giving the fico; and, ac- 
cording to its ancient meaning, it might very naturally be employed as a silent re- 
proach of effeminacy. ‘ 

8 Procli Paraphr. Ptolem. lib. ii. p. 97. Sée also Mich. Ang. De la Chausse, Part 
ii. No. xxxvi. fol. 62. and Jablonski Panth. Agypt. lib. ii. c. vii. s. 6. 
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coins; and several of them were found in a tempie of Serapis, 
demolished at the general destruction of those edifices by the 
emperor Theodosius ; and were said, by the Christian antiquaries 
of that time, to signify the future life.t. In solemn sacrifices all 
the Lapland idols were marked with it from the blood of the 
victims ;* and it oceurs on many Runic monuments found in 
Sweden and Denmark, which are of an age long anterior to the 
approach of Christianity to those countries; and, probably, to its 
appearance in the world.4 On some of the early coins of the 
Pheenicians, we find it attached to a chaplet of beads placed ina 
circle ; so as to form a complete rosary; such as the lamas of 
Thibet and China, the Hindoos, and the Roman Catholics, now 
tell over while they pray.* 

47. Beads were anciently used to reckon time; and a circle, 
being a line without termination, was the natural emblem of its 
perpetual continuity ; whence we often find circles of beads upon 
the heads of deities, and enclosing the sacred symbols, upon coins, 
and other monuments.° Perforated beads are: also frequently 
found in tombs, both in the northern and southern parts of Europe 
and Asia, which are fragments of the chaplets of consecration 
buried with the deceased. The simple diadem or fillet, worn 
round the head as a mark of sovereignty, had a similar meaning ; 
and was originally confined to the statues of deities and deified 
personages, as we find it upon the most ancient coins. Clryses, 
the priest of Apollo, in the Iliad, brings the diadem or sacred 
fillet of the god upon his sceptre, as the most imposing and in- 
violable emblem of sanctity: but no mention is made of its being 
worn by kings in either of the Homeric poems; nor of any other 
ensign of temporal power and command, except the royal staff or 
sceptre. 

48. ‘The myrtle was a symbol both of Venus and Neptune, the 
male and female personifications of the productive powers of the 
waters, which appears to have been occasionally employed in the 
same sense as the fig and fig-leaf;° but upon what account, it is 
not easy to guess. Grains of barley may have been adopted 
from the stimulating and intoxicating quality of the liquor extracted 





Suidas in v. ravpos. 
Sheffer. Lapponic. c. x. Ρ. 112. 

3 Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. 11. c. xi. p. 662. and p. 111. c. 1. 5.111. ΟἹ, Varelii 
Scandagr. Runic. Borlase Hist. of Cornwall, p- 106. 

+ Pellerin, Villes. T. iii. pl. cxxii. fig. 4. Archwol. Vol. xiv. pl. 2. Nichoff, 5. ix. 
Maurice Indian Antiquities, Vol. v. 

° See Coins of Syracuse. Lydia. 

© See Coins of Syracuse, Marseilles, &c. Schol. in Aristoph. Lysistr. 646. 

MeOepunveverat το Opiov ποτισμος Kat κινησις (lege -yerynots vel κυησι5) παντων, Kat 
δόκει Ὑεννητικῷ μοριῳ THY prow εοικεναι. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 305. 
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from them;' or, more probably, from a fancied resemblance to the 
object, which is much heightened in the representations of them 
upon some coins, where they are employed as accessary symbols in 
the same manner as fig-leaves: are upon others.” Barley was also 
thrown upon the altar with salt, the symbol of the preserving 
power, at the beginning of every sacrifice, and thence denominated 
ουλοχυται. The thighs of the victim, too, were sacrificed in 
preference to every other part, on account of the generative 
| attribute ; of which they were supposed to be the seat:*+ whence, 
_ probably, arose the fable of Bacchus being nourished and matured 
in the thigh of Jupiter. 

49. Instead of beads, wreaths of foliage, generally of laurel, 
olive, myrtle, ivy, or oak, appear upon coins ; sometimes encircling 
the symbolical figures, and sometimes as chaplets on their heads. 
All these were sacred to some particular personifications of the 
deity, and significant of some particular attributes, and, in general, 
all evergreens were dionysiac plants:5 that is, symbols of the gene- 
rative power, signifying perpetuity of youth and vigor; as the cir- 
cles of beads and diadems signified perpetuity of existence. 
Hence the crowns of laurel, olive, &c. with which the victors in 
the Roman triumphs and Grecian games were honored, may pro- 
perly be considered as emblems of consecration to immortality, 
and not as mere transitory marks of occasional distinction. In 
the same sense, they were worn in all sacrifices and feasts in honor 
of the gods; whence we find it observed by one of the guests at 
an entertainment of this kind, that the host, by giving crowns of 
flowers instead of laurel, not only introduced an innovation, but 
made the wearing of them a matter of luxury instead of devotion.® 
It was also customary, when any poems sacred to the deity, such 
as those of a dramatic kind, were recited at private tables, for the 
person reciting to hold a branch of laurel. in his hand,’ to signify 
that he was performing an act of devotion, as well as of amuse- 
ment. 

50. The Scandinavian goddess Freya had, like the Paphian 
Venus, the characteristics of both sexes;* and it seems probable 





* Owp δ᾽ εἰς KpiWewy πεποιήμενῳ διαχρεωνται" ov yap σφι εἰσι εν TH XwPN ἀμπελοι. 
Herodot. de Αὐσγρέ. lib. ii. 5. 77. 

. * See coins of Gela, Leontium, Sclinus ; and Eustath. p. 1400. 28. 

3 Eustath. in Il. A. p. 132 and 3. and in p. 1400. 28. 

+ Tous unpous, ws τι τιμιον, ὁλοκαυτουν, εξαιρουντες amo τῶν aAAwY Tou Cwov 
μερων, δια To συντελειν τοις ζώοις ers Badiow τε και εἰς Ὕενεσιν TH τροεσει του σπερ- 
ματος. Eustath. p. 134. 

5 ——— φησιν (ὃ Μεγασθενης) ὕμνητας εἰναι του Διονυσου, δεικνυτας τεκμήρια, 
THY αγριαν ἀμπελον, —kal κιττον, καὶ δαφνην, καὶ μυρρινην, και πυξον, και αλλα 
τῶν αειθαλων. Strabo lib. xv. p. 711. 

© Toy στεφανον ἡδονης ποιων, οὐκ ευσεβειας. Plutarch. Sympos. lib. viii. probl. xx. 

7 Aristoph. Neph. 1364, et Schol. 

8 Mallet Hist. de Danemarc. Introd. c. vii. p. 116. 
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that the fable of the Amazons arose from some symbolical compo- 
sition; upon which the Greek poets engrafted, as they. usually 
did, a variety of amusing fictions. The two passages in the Iliad, 
in which they are slightly mentioned, appear to us to be interpola- 
tions ;* and of the tales which have been circulated in later times 
concerning them, there is no trace in either of the Homeric poems, 
though so intimately connected with the subjects of both. There 
were five figures of Amazons in the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
the rival works of five of the most eminent Greek sculptors ;” 
and notwithstanding the contradictory stories of their having 
placed the ancient statue of the goddess, and been suppliants at 
her altar,? we suspect that they were among her symbolical at- 
tendants ; or personifications of her subordinate attributes. In 
the great sculptured caverns of the island of Elephanta near Bom- 
bay, there is a figure, evidently symbolical, with a large prominent 
female breast on the left side, and none on the right ; a peculiarity, 
which is said to have distinguished the Amazons, and given them 
their Greek name; the growth of the right breast having been 


artificially prevented, that they might have the free use of that: 


arm in war. This figure has four arms; and, of those on the 
right side, one holds up a serpent, and the other rests upon the 
head of a bull; while, of those on the left, one holds up a small 
buckler, and the other, something which cannot be ascertained.* 
It is probable that, by giving the full prominent form of the female 
breast on one side, and the flat form of the male on the other, the 
artist meant to express the union of the two sexes in this emble- 
matical composition ; which seems to have represented some great 
deity of the people, who wrought these stupendous caverns; and 
which, probably, furnished the Greeks with their first notion of an 
Amazon, Hippocrates however states that the right breast of the 
Sarmatian women was destroyed in their infancy, to qualify them 
for war, in which they served on horseback ; and none was quali- 
fied to be a wife, till she had slain three enemies.’ This might 
have been the foundation of some of the fables concerning a nation 
of female warriors. ‘The fine figure, nevertheless, of an Amazon 
in Lansdowne House, probably an ancient copy of one of those 
above mentioned, shows that the deformity of the one breast was 
avoided by their great artists, though the androgynous character is 
strougly marked throughout, in the countenance, limbs, and body. 
On gems, figures of Amazons, overcome by Hercules, Theseus, or 
Achilles, are frequent ; but we have never observed any such com- 
positions upon coins. 


(BRR AP On Ys on he a or AN TERT SE ΘΝ ΟΝ ΟῚ 
? T. 188 and 9, and Z. 186. 2 Pin. lib. xxxiv. c. viii. 


3 Pausan. lib. v. c. xxx. and lib. vii. ο, i. 4 Niebuhr Voyages, T. ii. tab. vi. 
5 Περι αερ. κ- τ. A. 5. xiii. 
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51. This character of the double sex, or active and passive 
powers combined, seems to have been sometimes signified by the 
large aquatic snail or buccinum ; an androgynous insect, which we 
often find on the mystic monuments of the Greeks,* and of which 
the shell is represented radiated in the hands of several Hindoo 
idols,* to signify fire and water, the principles from which this double 
power in nature sprang. The tortoise is, however, a more frequent 
symbol of this attribute; though it might also have signified 
another: for, like the serpent, if is extremely tenacious of life; 
every limb and muscle retaining its sensibility long after its sepa- 
ration fromthe body.? It might, therefore, have meant immortality, 
as well as the double sex : and we accordingly find it placed under 
the feet of many deities, such as Apollo, Mercury, and Venus ;* 
and also serving as a foundation or support to tripods, pateras, 
and other symbolical utensils employed in religious rites. Hence, 
in the figurative language of the poets and theologists, it might 
have been properly called the support of the Deity; a mode of 
expression, which probably gave rise to the absurd fable of the 
world’s being supported ou the back of a tortoise; which 18. still 
current among the Chinese and Hindoos, and to be traced even 
among the savages of North America.’ The Chinese have, indeed, 
combined the tortofse with a sort of flying serpent or dragon; and 
thus made a composite symbol expressive of many attributes.® 

52. At Momemphis in gypt, a sacred cow was the symbol of 
Venus,’ as the sacred bull Mnevis and Apis were of the male 
personifications at Heliopolis and Memphis. The Pheenicians 
employed the same emblem:* whence the Cadmeians are said to 
have been conducted to the place of their settlement in Beotia by 
a cow; which poimted out the spot for building the Cadmeion or 
citadel of Thebes, by lying down to rest upon it. This cow was 
probably no other than the symbolical image of their deity, which 
was borne before them, till fixed in the place chosen for their 
residence ; to which it gave the name of Thebes; Thebah in the 





' See silver coins of Panormus and Segesta, and brass of Agrigentum in Sicily. 

2 See Sonnerat’s, and other collections of Hindoo Idols. 

3 ASlian. de Animal. lib. iv. c. xxviii. 

4 τὴν Ἡλειων 6 Φειδιας Agpoditny ἐποίησε XeAwvny πατομσαν, οἰκουριας συμβολον, 
ταις γυναιξι, και σιωπης. Plutarch. Conj. Priap. 138. 

The reason assigned is to serve the purpose of the author’s own moral argument ; 
and is contradicted by the other instances of the use of the symbol. 

5 Lafitan Meurs des Sauvages. T.i. p. 99. 

© Kercher. China illustrata, p. 187. col. 2. 

7 Of δε Μωμεμφιται την Αφροδιτην Tiuwot, καὶ TpepeTas θήλεια Bous iepa, καθαπερ 
εν Μεμφει 6 Amis, εν Ἥλιου δε πολει 6 Mveus. Strabo. lib. xvii. p. 552. See also 
eund, p. 556. and Alian. de Anim. lib. xi. c. 27. . 

8 Porphyr. de Abstinen. lib. ii. p. 158. 

> Pausan. lib. ix. p. 773. Schol. in Aristoph. Βατραχ. 1256. Ovid. Metamorph. 
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Syrian language signifying a cow." Hence we may perceive the 
origin of the fable of Bacchus being born at Thebes: for that city, 
being called by the same name as ihe symbol of nature, was easily 
confounded with it by the poets and mythologists ; by which means 
the generator Bacchus, the first-begotten Love, and primary ema- 
nation of the all-pervading Spirit, became a deified mortal, the son 
of a Cadmeian damsel. 

53. The cow is still revered as a sacred symbol of the deity, by 
the inhabitants of the gold-coast of Africa ;7 and more particularly 
by the Hindoos ; among whom there is scarcely a temple without 
the image of one; and where the attribute expressed by it so far 
corresponds with that of the Grecian goddess Venus, as to be 
reputed the mother of the God of Love. It is also frequently 
found upon ancient Greek coins ;* though we do not find that any 
public worship was ever paid it by that peopie: but it appears to 
have been held sacred by all the African tribes adjoining Egypt, as 
far as the Tritonian Lake ;* among whom the Greek colonies of 
Barcé and Cyrene were settled at an early period. In the Sean- 
dinavian mythology, the sun was fabled to recruit his strength 
during winter by sucking the white cow Adumbla, the symbol of 
the productive power of the earth, said to have been the primary 
result of warmth operating upon ice, which the ancient nations of 
the north held to be the source of all organised being.S On the 
Greek coins, the cow is most commonly represented suckling a calf 
or young bull;° who is the mystic god Epaphns, the Apis of the 
AAgyptians, fabled by the Greeks to have been the son of Jupiter 
and Io.’ 





: OnBa yap % βους kata Ξυρους. Schol. in Lycophr. v. 1206. 

See also Ety mol, Magn. 

? Hist. ρέῃ. des Voyages, T. iii. p. 392. 

3 See those of Dyrrachium, Corcyra, &e. 

+ Mexpt tys Τριτωνιδὸς λιμνὴς5 am Αἰγυπτον νομᾶδεξ εἰσι κρεοφαγοι Kat γαλακτο- 
ποται AiBues* καὶ θηήλεων τε βοων οὐτι γευόμενοι, διοτί περ ovde Αἰγυπτιοι, και US 
ov τρεφοντες. Herodot. lib. iv. c. 186. 

> Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. 11. c. v. p. 235-253. and c. vi. p. 455. 

© See those of Dyrrachium and Parium. 

7 Euripid. Pheeniss. 688. ed. Porson. 
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SOPHONISBA MASINISS Zi. 


Nom loquor et spiro? num solis lumina cerno ὃ 
Num manus in chartas jam mea dicta notat? 

Tu letatus heri generosus et Afer haberi, 
Non hodie turpi turpior esse negas. 

Lethiferosne haustus, et jussa superba magistri 
Mercedem obsequii, conjugiique refers ἢ 

Dicebam nuper, quez sors me cunque sequatur, 
Saltem noster honos inviolatus erit. 

Abjecti decepta dolis, Sophonisba, profundis 
Abde tuum in tenebris dedecorata caput. 

Quicquid, seve, mihi tua narrat epistola longas 
Dura per ambages, paucula verba docent. 

Num nova pugnantes socii sibi munera sumunt ὃ 
Civile officium ? connubiumne vetant ? 

Nil prodest recitare opprobia tanta, doletque 
Quod mihi sit de me pauca necesse loqui. 

Cum quondam intrasti victor Carthaginis urbem, 
Et de Romana gente triumphus erat, 

In te, dum populi plausus resonabat ubique, 
Aspectum facilem lata fenestra dedit. 

Et vultus vehemens, et sape retortus ocellus 
‘Te juvenile ducis cor tetigisse probant. 

Gaudebam fateor, sensique in pectore motus, 
Unde tamen subitus pectore motus erat ? 

Non quod te populi plausus comitabat euntem, 
Splendida nec Divum quod tibi forma futt, 

Sed Rome quod terror eras, quod et Africa fulgens 
Visa est hostili tuta manere jugo. 

Te ducente tuos, aquile quam swpe minaces 
Ad turpem pennas explicuere fugam ! 

Fors, dixi, e tanto venturam sanguine prolem 
Militibus priscis, Hannibalique parem, 

Que tegat antiquas dextra Carthaginis arces, 
Et quod das aliis det tibi, Roma, jugum. 

Punica quum tandem linquebas transfuga castra, 
Omnis tum nostro pectore fugit amor. 

Inculti potuit tum forma placere Syphacis, 
Gaudebam juveni praposuisse senem. 
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Cum modo conjugium peteres, versute, putabam 
Te demum in Peenos deposuisse minas. 
Num, nisi Romanis ducibus castrisque relictis 
Sperabas sponsam posse tenere novam, 
Cum sica, et gladius, tibi cum dilecta venena 
Humana extemplo solvere vincla valent? 
Num tibi dementi solum sum visa vacive 
Hore lenimen, lusibus apta comes ὃ 
Auditu indignum ! qui nil meditatur honestum, 
Ille alios nunquam credit honesta sequi. 
Sunt mea vota tibi, sunt et notissima fame, 
“ Sit Libyca externo libera terra jugo.” 
Quam mihi Romani sit detestabile nomen, 
Hoc pene in chartam ponere dextra negat. 
Artibus, insidiis variis, non viribus haste 
Ad vastum imperium scit reserare viam. 
Inter finitimas urget certamina gentes, 
Et gens finitimis dissociata ruit. 
O! tibi, summe Deum, si sunt mortalia cordi, 
Cur hostem in talem fulmina nulla cadunt ? 
Hujus Dardaniz gentis timidissima corda 
Splendida picturis Punica templa docent. 
Quenam illic valideve manus, animive sagacis 
Indicia, artifices exhibuere manus ὃ 
Vox etiam Phrygios Pelidz terret inermis, 
Absentis terrent currus et arma ducis. 
Cernimus Afnean periturum cuspide Grau, 
Quem Diva abripiens Cypria veste tegit. 
Stant trepidi Troes tundentes pectora palmis, 
Tunc cum tela omnes sumere poscit honos ; 
Tunc vita exutum cum turpiter Hectora victor 
Insultans, circum moenia raptat equis. 
Tu mores etiam Trojanos sumis, et uxor 
Sanguineis manibus victima grata datur. 
Cur validam sobolem propiori sole calentem 
Non mittit vastis Africa lesa jugis? 
Cur non descendens veluti de monte leones 
In monstrum hoc pubes consociata ruit ? 
Heu! qui prestantis debet caput esse caterve, 
In patria haud dubitat vertere tela sinum. 
Imperiis magis apta videtur foemima, Divi, 
Foemineis manibus sceptra tenenda date. 
Rides, sed mentem malesana superbia cxcat, 
Te.contra testes scripta vetusta dabunt. 
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(Quas rexit gentes populosque Semiramis ? inter 
Reges quis potis est huic reperire parem ? 

‘Te quoque post nullas, Dido, celebranda, dedisti 
Urbemque, et leges, imperiumque tuis. 

Tu narras oculis penitus fugisse soporem, 
Magnaque prostratum te superasse mala ; 

Castra audisse tuas noctu Romana querelas, 
Kt socios luctum participasse tuum, 

Cur tuus iste dolor ὃ rejectam linquere nuptam ? 
At tu victurus, mors subeunda mihi est. 

Romanis narra sociisque fidelibus istis, 
Ex oculis guttam non cecidisse meis. 

‘Tum cum multiplices agitarent pectora motus, 
Num me quid faceres, perfidiose, rogas ? 

Nonne tua vox hac Libyz resonabat in aure, 
Castra relinque hostis! vox ea matris erat. 

Gens Romana tui nisi pectoris intima nosset, 
Non hoc speraret posse patrare nefas. — 

Quis nidos aquile predari in montibus audet, 
Ni procul in sylvis fulminis ales abest ? 

Nunquam conspicimus vertentem terga leonem, 
In manibus catulos cum spoliator habet. 

Montibus in Libycis non te pavere leanz 
Ubera prebentes, lac tibi dama dedit. 

Africa te spernit nutrix generosa leonum, 
‘Teque suis natum denegat esse jugis. 

Pelidz rabiem quis nescit, cum fuit olim 
Rapta ex illius serva venusta toro? 

Non potuere illum revocare in prelia dona, 
Conjunctz procerum von valuere preces. 

Per Paridis fraudes Heiene Lacedemone rapta, 
Orbis pracipuos misit in arma duces. 

At fama, et factis nulli Sophonisba secunda 
Defendi sperat flente, gemente viro. 

Non illustris erit Regina, ut conjicis augur, 
Pone triumphales conspicienda rotas. 

Qua magnum longa deducit origine nomen 
Pre letho didicit ponere posse decus, 

Quam se dedecorat Latii gens ista superba! 
Hos agit heroas quam puerilis amor! 

Ornari lauro, curru splendente per urbem 
Deduci, studium vix muliebre voco. 

At miseros, bello captos exponere vulgi 
Risibus, insolite quid feritatis habet. 
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Dum das consilium, dum prebes toxiea, mentis 
Indicia abjecte sat manifesta patent. 

Scilicet ipse times ne dum per compita ducor, 
Romanus risu sortis iniqua notet, 

Clamet et insultans, Claram retinere triumphi 
A pompa sponsam non Masinissa valet. 

Depono chartas, dextra tua pocula sumo, 
Et labris donum connubiale premo. 

Carthago dilecta, vale ! quam sepe precabar 
Ossa mea in patrio sint tumulata solo! 

In ventos abiere preces ; vos, templa, valete 
Heu non propitiis edificata Deis ! 

Vos celebres portus, quorum e statione carinas 
Non iterum aspiciam pandere vela mari ! 

Mene timere necem, meque hoc e carcere vite 
Non sine lamentis cedere posse putas ? 

E cavea detenta diu captiva volucris 
Non carpit penna liberiore fugam. 

Visere regna paro qua dantur pramia justis, 
Qua sontes pariter debita poena manet. 

Hic meritos Dido fundatrix urbis honores, 
Humano generi quod benefecit, habet. 

At illis terram qui deseruere paternam, 
Quique isti dominos imposuere novos, 

Hac pro perfidia, pro tanta mole malorum 
Supplicii cumulum Tartara dira parant, 

Hic subito cessant dominantis jura mariti, 
Nullam hic suppeditat lethifer haustus opem; 

Hic, Romane, tuz fraudes et crimina cessant, 
Non hic debetur fascibus ullus honos. 

Optatz Elysii sedes, prasentibus istis 
Romanis, essent Tartarus ipse mihi. 

Per venas serpit virus ; mea vita supersit 
Dum manus in chartam verba suprema notet ! 

Carthago solitos videat rediviva triumphos ! 

__ Peenorum subeat Roma superba jugum! 

Et socios patriosque Deos tua, transfuga, laus sit 
Liquisse ; at Libyam semper amasse, mea! 

Laus tua sit, Masinissa, ferum tolerasse magistrum ! 
Ipsum victorem sit superasse, mea !— 
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PROFESSOR LEE’'S REMARKS 
ON THE COLLATION OF SYRIAC MSS. 





Bene desirous of knowing the plan adopted by the Bible 
Society in correcting the text of the Syriac version of the Bible, 
I addressed a letter to Professor Lee on that subject, and sug- 
gested at the same time the propriety of submitting to the public 
all the various readings of such Syriac manuscripts as might be 
collated for the new edition. The letter of the Professor in 
reply to my suggestions contains such interesting particulars 
respecting what may justly be considered as the most valuable 
of all the ancient versions of the Holy Scriptures, that, with his 
permission, I shall submit so much of it to the public, through 
the medium of your Journal, as relates to the collation of Synac 
manuscripts:—only premising, that I trust the learned members 
of our Universities will not suffer so favorable an opportunity 
for instituting a correct and extensive collation of Syriac manu- 
scripts of the Sacred Books, to escape their notice and patronage. 


Exeter, Feb. 1821. J. Ri 


“ Tt has always been my intention to lay before the public the 
collations of the Syriac text of the Scriptures, which L have for 
some time been making. ‘The way in which I have intended to 
do this, is the medium of our University press: but, as my col- 
lations are not yet complete, 1 have forborne to give any intima- 
tion to the public, as to their nature or number, or any notice of 
the manuscripts from which they have been taken. Still 1 should 
think it neither wise nor desirable to withhold for a moment 
such information, did there appear the least probability, that 
such a step would be followed by the consequences you _men- 
tion; in setting on foot a more extensive collation of the Syriac 
manuscripts, and in pointing out the places where they are to be 
found. How far such hopes may be realised by any statements 
I may make, I know not: but, as it is my intention hereafter to 
give all the various readings to be found in the manuscripts 
which I shall have collated, as well as a detailed account of the 
manuscripts themselves, it may perhaps be unnecessary here to 
enter on that part of the subject: I shall therefore confine my- 
self to a few remarks on the question before us; and then give 
some extracts from my collations by way of illustration : leaving 
it to you, either to publish this letter or not, as shall seem most 
advisable. 
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The first thing that would naturally occur to a person about 
to give a new edition of any book to the public, would be to 
examine the materials already in his hands for-such an undertak- 
ing. My first business was, therefore, to compare a few of the 
collations of the Syriac text given in the 6th volume of the 
London Polyglott, with the manuscripts from which they had been 
taken, in order to form a tolerably accurate judgment on their 
merits; and, upon making the trial, 1 found, to my great asto- 
nishment, that my labor would eventually be far greater than 1 
had expected: for, upon proceeding but a very little way into 
the collations made by Thornedyke, I found that some various 
readings indeed were noticed, but the far greater number, and 
by far the most important ones, had been passed over. It is by 
no means a grateful task to me, to impugn such men as the 7- 
defatigable associates of Walton with inaccuracy; but a regard 
to truth must take precedence of every other consideration, and 
T must be allowed to say, that it is this motive alone which in- 
duces me to make this declaration. 

The collations, above alluded to, are those of two manuscripts 
formerly belonging to Archbishop Usher, which, for distinction’s 
sake, I call Ush. 1. and 2. and of another, the property of Po- 
cocke: which are now deposited in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford.’ Upon returning to Cambridge, and examining the very 
ancient manuscript of the prophets mentioned by Walton,” f 
found the collation of that precisely in the same predicament: 
and it is my intention entirely to collate that manuscript, before 
the prophecies, in the new edition, are put to press. 

In addition to the manuscripts of Usher and Pococke, the 
five first books of which I collated at Oxford, I have to thank the 
liberality of the Warden and Fellows of New College, for the 
use of a most valuable Syriac manuscript of the Pentateuch, 
which had been bequeathed to the library of that College by 
Gloster Ridley, and which hitherto had not been collated. 
This manuscript, according to an account given both in Syriac 
and Arabic at the end of the book, was written when Bar He- 
breus was Maphrian of the East; and it is probably the oldest 
in England, 718 readings generally agree with those of Usher 
1,- with those of the manuscripts brought from ‘Travancore by 


eas err αὐ“ AE LE --,α΄ἰὐσυσνσν 


' See Uri’s Catalog. Codd. Syr. Cod. 1. est mihi Ush. 2. et vice versa 
Cod. 3. est mihi Poc. 

> Proleg. 18.§ 8. Now marked 11. 2. 4. : 

* For a short account of this manuscript, see the Dissertatio of Ridley 
de Syriacis Novi Feederis Versionibus. P. 3—6. 
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Dr. Buchanan,' now deposited in the public library at Cam- 
bridge; and with the commentaries of Ephrem Syrus. 

The manuscripts of Ridley and Usher 1. however contain only the 
Pentateuch; Usher 2. and Pococke contain nearly all the books 
of the Old Testament: but as these are comparatively of a mo- 
dern date, it was desirable to ascertain on what manuscript the 
greatest reliance could be placed in the historical books. ‘The 
Travancore manuscript fortunately contains all the books both 
of the Old and New Testament, excepting only the Apocalypse; 
and as this was found to agree with the older manuscripts in the 
Pentateuch, (its own date being unknown) it was thought that it 
might be regarded as presenting the most accurate text in the 
historical books. Accordingly, during my collation of these 
books, I have found it frequently agreeing with the commentaries 
of Ephrem, the Hebrew text, and the Arabic version ; when the 
printed copy has differed from all. During my stay at Oxford, 
moreover, I collated some portions of the commentaries of Bar 
Hebrxus, which are found amongst the manuscripts of the 
Bodleian ;* and which, it is to be hoped, the munificence of that 
learned body will one day give to the public through the Claren- 
don press. The readings of these commentaries I found mostly 
to agree with those of the older manuscripts above mentioned. 
Besides the manuscripts already specified, 1 have to acknowledge 
my obligations to the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke for the use of one 
belonging to him, and containing all the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, except the Psalms, and which, though of a later date 
than any of the three preceding, contains notwithstanding 
many valuable readings which are. sanctioned by them. It 
agrees mostly however with Usher 2. and Pococke, and with 
the printed text; which leads me to suppose that the manuscript 
from which Gabriel Sionita took the text of Le Jay’s Polyglott, 
(from which Walton’s edition was printed verbatim and puncta- 
tim3) must have been one of a modern date.* 





"See Buchanan’s Christian Researches. Edit. 1811. p. 229. It is 
bound up in 2 volumes folio. The class marks are Oo, 1. 1—2. 

2 See Uri’s Catalog. Codd. Syr. Cod. xxv. 
_3“Ttis usually thought that the text of Walton received some improve- 
ment from the manuscripts of Usher and Pococke: but from an actual 
collation of a great part of the London Polyglott, I may venture to say, 
this is not the case. Nor have I yet found any instance, in which the 
Latin translation has been corrected by Walton, although he loudly com- 
plains of its inaccuracy. As regards the typography, the Paris is certain- 
y the most correct: the only addition made by Walton, was some Apo- 
cryphal books.” 

+ In the Catalogus MSS. Biblioth. Reg. Par. Tom. 1. p. 51. The 
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- Among the κειμήλια of the public library here, are some other 
manuscripts brought by Dr. Buchanan from the Syrian churches 
in Malabar, containing some detached books of the Old Testa- 
ment; and, as some of these are certainly Nestorian! copies, it 
is very possible they may contain readings of great importance. 
Hitherto, however, I have been able only occasionally to consult 
them: but before my collations go to press, it 15 my intention 
(Deo volente) carefully to collate them. With respect to the 
readings discovered by me during the collation, I can say they 
are such as fully to repay the Jabor of collating. In some 
instances, words presenting great grammatical irregularities are 
corrected; in others, readings of great extent, amounting in a 
few cases to whole verses, are restored to the text, which the 
Syrian commentaries, as well as the Arabic version, show to be 
genuine. 

But that I might not excite a curiosity, which the extent of 
my inquiries may not hereafter satisfy, | think it right to state 
here, that, from the collations I have made, I have but little hopes 
of recovering all the true readings of the Syriac text. ‘The age 
of the manuscripts bears but little proportion to that of the ver- 
sion; and, as the older manuscripts are but few, it is not to be 
expected that they will supply every defect, or correct every 
error, which the hand of time seems to have entailed upon the 
Syriac version of the Scriptures. With such materials, however, 
as are above specified, [ have endeavoured, to the best of my 
judgment, to correct the Peschito text of the Old Testament. 
The New Testament underwent a similar revision by me in 
1816, and is now in use in the churches of Malabar. The rules 
by which I have been guided in making choice of the readings, 
are those that have been adopted by the best critics, with the 
addition of this one; viz. that when authorities and probabilities 
appeared to be any thing like equally balanced, to suffer the 
text to pass unaltered. 


ET 


manuscript used by Sionita, is described as being of a modern date: and 
I have no doubt that it was a transcript of a modern exemplar. 

*“ There can be no doubt that the Travancore manuscript above men- 
tioned is a Jacobite copy, from the consideration that the readings of the 
New Testament are Jacobite, and the phrase, The Mother of God occur- 
ring at the head of one of the Sunday lessons, which is never found in a 
Nestorian copy: and if so, it could not have been brought into India ear- 
lier than 1663, when, as Asseman thinks, the Jacobites, or Monophy- 
sites, first found their way into India,” Biblioth, Oriental. Tom. m1. pt. 
TI. p. 463. 
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‘The following is alist of the omissions-of Thornedyke, in the 
eight first chapters of the book of Genesis. See his collations in 
the vith vol. of the London Polyglott. Gen. Cap, 1. 22. deest 
ors Uss. 1. cons. Heb. Ibid. 23. Ἰοσιό 1-2, Ἰοσιο yah, Kc. 
ἜΤΕΙ inverso. Uss. 1. Ibid. 28. namas0. Cap. il. 4. deest 
poo Uss. 1. sed male. Ibid. 6. ca} σι ον Uss. 116 1614... 
desunt % {pas Uss. 1. sed male. Ibid. 20. pro | 27 [Zam 
habent Us. 1, et Poc. μ»5]; {Zore. Cons. Rid. Cap. i. 8. 
Now Uss. 1. ita Rid. et Lieb, Ib. 13. ΖΔ} loSSppse Uss. 


1.2. Poc. Ita Trav. Cl. Rid. Heb. Ibid. } joa Uss. 1. Poe. 
Ibid. 22. οἱ ami0 Uss. 1. Poc. et Heb. Cap. iv. 3. σιδ 5}: [5]. 
Uss. 1. 2. at Rid. Trav. Cl. Bar. Heb. et Eph. Syr. μὰ 31» (512 
Ibid. 8. .oacr 59} Uss. 1.2. Poc. Ibid. lana Uss. 1. Ibid. 12. 
AwZZ) Uss. 1. Ebid. 13. caanaseX\y Uss. 1. 2. Ῥος. Ibid. 16. 
σιν Uss. 1. et Rid. Ibid. 10. aX sams. Uss. 1. Heb, et 
Trav, Rid. Cap. v. 1. JaSsZay2m pro [akS; ayes 19 Uss. 
1. 2. Poc. ita Trav. Rid. 11. «φαϑ» Gaeyoaa. Uss. 1.2. Poe. 

Rid. Trav. Cl. Ibid. male descripsit Thornedicius \a σι 
est enim in Uss. 1. 2. Poc. Wa δ σιοδ, ut et Trav. et Rid. 
Cap. vi. 1. 485] a Uss. 1. Ibid. 14. pos 00 aes w Uss. Ἢ 
ordine inverso: cons. Heb. Cap. vii. 11. Jaga Uss, 1. ita et 
Rid. Heb. Lbid. 13. ase acanro? Uss. 1. Ibid. waa ὩΣ OAS 
Uss. 1. ita Rid. et Heb. Ibid. 23. [dogo {sero Janes sor 
Uss. 1. Ita Rid. Trav. Cl. Heb. Cap. viii. 9. coadaj. Uss. 1. 

item Rid, Trav. Cl. Ibid. «ων. ZAsloha| Uss. 1. cons. Rid. 

et Heb. Ibid. 17. transponuntur [X3] Wa et 15H. 

cons. Rid. Heb. et Bar. Heb. Ibid. 18. oZdalo »a.e2 
σιοχ 5; pooudenno &e. cons. Rid. Ibid. 19. «αὐϑῦρο 
᾿ 058. 1. Ibid. 20. &c. [Anz2 yoo Uss. 1. It might be unneces- 
sary to continue this list any further. I shall only add that read- 
ings of much greater extent and importance. than the above, 
have been omitted by Thornedyke in lis cotati. made for the 
London Polyglott.” 


(ἘΞ 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIBRARY 
at MUNICH. 





"Tue Rovar Bavantan Lisrary at Muwicn contains an im- 
mense mass of books, exceeding in number 300,000 volumes. 
I doubted this estimate at first, but found it not improbable, when 
I became more acquainted with the library. I obtained ‘that 
statement from some of the gentlemen," under whose direction the 
library is ; and though librarians are rather apt to overrate their 
numerical strength, yet I do not, in this instance, think that the cal- 
culation goes beyond the reality. The books have been accumulated 
by uniting with the original library at Munich all the collections of 
books which were found in the different convents throughout 
Bavaria, when these were abolished. The measure of putting an 
end to those religious establishments was adopted in the year 1804, 
and from this period, consequently, the origin of the present library 
must be dated. From the manner in which it was brought toge- 
ther, its nature may be understood. Formed as it is, it must con- 
tain a great many duplicates, which swell the number of the books, 
without adding to the intrinsic merits of the library. It is farther 
obvious, that it must comprehend many old works, chiefly old 
prints; and also such productions as have little value, in a literary 
point of view, and could only be entitled to regard in the convents 
from which they were taken. Such are the writings on school- 
divinity, and on theological controversies. Besides printed books, it 
will be natural to expect manuscripts in suchacollection. But it is 
evident, that with all the treasures, of which it may be possessed, 
it may still be incomplete and defective, with respect to literature 
and science. And this, in fact, is the case; and magnificent as its 
appearance is, it is, in essential points, inferior to some other institu- 
tions. In time, the blanks may be filled up, and the various depart- 
ments of human knowledge supplied with what belongs to them ; 
but for the present, it claims our consideration more on account 
of the multitude of its contents, than of their usefulness and variety. 
The labor of arranging so vast an assemblage of books may be 
ap SHYNESS eT: IMA Y CMT AN Pook Dobe ee 2 
' They were Mr. Schlichtegroll, director general of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Munich; Mr. Scherer, first librarian, Mr. Docen, assistant 
librarian. Mr. Scherer stated the number of books distinctly at between 


3 and 400,000: this was in the presence of Mr. Schlichtegroll, who ac- 
quiesced in the statement. . 
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conceived tobe great; it has occupied the librarians for several 
years. The composition of a catalogue is a heavy task, which 
requires a long space of time. I was curious to know, what 
method had been adopted for the arrangement of this library. 
Perhaps that of the Gottingen library, whichis undoubtedly the 
best, where it can be applied, might, under all the circumstances, 
not be found suitable. The whole is classed in twelve Great Divi- 
sions, according to certain heads of science; these are again sub- 
divided under subordinate denominations. Conformably to these 
divisions and_ subdivisions the books are placed. ‘The alphabetical 
catalogue will at once point out, in what set of shelves, under 
those divisions, and subdivisions a book is to be sought. In 
these shelves they are placed, alphabetically, according to their 
titles, which facilitates the search. But besides this the books are 
numbered on the backs of the binding. I confess that I did not 
approve this mechanical contrivance, which, though common in 
ordinary libraries, is found to be unnecessary in well regulated 
establishments, where the persons who attend are supposed to 
know something more than the mere outside of a book. I en- 
quired, why this mode of numbering the books had been followed, 
when it appeared from the example of Gottingen and other li- 
braries, that it might be dispensed with ; and was answered, that 
it had been judged expedient, because some of the individuals to 
whom the business of putting up the books was delegated, were 
illiterate persons, who must be guided by such means as they 
could not mistake. But there was ancther objection which pre- 
sented itself, that the numerical order must militate absolutely 
against any thing like a scientific succession of the books in 
the shelves, on the supposition that additions are made to the 
library. If, for example, a new book ought, from its contents, to 
stand near No. 140, bearing an affinity to the latter, it should be 
marked No. 141: but this number, and those immediately follow- 
ing, being already occupied, it will have to go to the end of the 
subdivision, and be separated from those, with whichit is connected. 
I have here considered that affinity or connexion as scientific, but 
let us conceive it to be only alphabetic, yet the objection remains 
as strong. Ifa book inthe shelves, whose title begins with C, 
has the number 140, any new book, though beginning with the 
same letter, must be placed at the end of the alphabet, that is 
after the letter Z, in the subdivision. To obviate this incon- 
venience, an ingenious method has been resorted to, which, I 
believe, isthe invention of Mr. Scherer. Resuming the former 
example, a book is to be placed between No 140 and No 141; to 
effect this the middle letter of the alphabet, which is m, is taken, 
and being joined to the first number, 140, becomes thus 140 
m, the mark for the new book. If, after. this, another new book 
arrives, which should stand between 140 and 140 m, then the 
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middle letter between a and m, which is f, is (1584, and the mark 
will be 140 £ In like manner, if a book is to have its place 
between 140 m and 141, the middle letter between m and z, which 
is 5 must be adopted, and the mark 140 ¢ will be produced: again 
between 140 m and 140 ¢, it will be 140 por 140g. This process 
may be continued till the alphabet is exhausted ; and, if that should 
be the case, new combinations, for instance, by the aid of the 
Greek alphabet, may be formed. The simple alphabet, however; 
will generally be sufficient, because the numbers do not extend over 
the whole library, in succession, nor even over the twelve great 
_ divisions; but recommence at every subdivision, and, therefore, 
do not run to any excessive length. When I was at Munich 
(in the year 1815) the formation of an alphabetical catalogue en- 
gaged the labors of the librarians ; it has probably made consider- 
able advances by this time, though the completion may even yet 
be distant. When it is finished it will be proper to think of a 
scientific catalogue. ‘The alphabetic catalogue, however, is of the 
first necessity, because it is the instrument, without which the 
mechanical business of the library cannot be managed. 

The library at Munich may in time, if the same liberal spirit, 
which now fosters literature and science, in the dominions of 
Bavaria, continues, be advanced toa high eminence among the 
literary institutions of Europe. A fixed sum is annually appro- 
priated, as a fund to purchase books. That fund, I was informed, 
is eight thousand florins per annum, which may be reckoned at be- 
tween £700 and £800 sterling, There is a small deduction from 
it for keeping the rooms of the library in repair ; but the salaries 
of the attendants are provided for from other sources. If we 
were to take the élear sum, which is annually to be laid out in the 
purchase of books only at £600, even this, small as it may 
appear, if invariably persevered in, must, in the course of time, 
produce a great effect in enlarging and completing the library.— 
I shall now proceed to give an account of some objects, which 
fell under my observation. I have already stated, that the library 
contains a great quantity of old printed books, among which there 
must undoubtedly be some, that are curious, in the eye of the bib- 
liographer. The oldest prints in the library are of the year 
1460. I saw a Dante, with a copious commentary, of the year 
1481. The department of manuscripts is extensive and valuable. 
I leave out of the consideration a great number of theological and 
ecclesiastical matters, the merit and utility of which are probably 
very doubtful ; and only dwell on those that have a decided value 
as literary monuments. ΤῸ these belong the Codices of classic 
authors, Greek and Latin. Of the latter there are none, excepting 
two Codices of Virgil, both on parchment, and in folio ; they are 
in good preservation, though not very recent. Of Greek manu- 
seripts the store is considerable, and there is an accurate and full 
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account of them published by Hardt.’ But even among ‘the 
Greek manuscripts there are, comparatively, only few of the 
classics. There is not a single Codex of the text of Homer: but 
one manuscript, which contains the Scholia Victoriana to the Iliad, 
deserves particular notice. They bear the name of Scholia Victo- 
riana, because this manuscript, which contains them, belonged 
formerly to Petrus Victorius, at Rome, whose collection of books 
the Elector of Bavaria purchased; the Ms. thus came to Munich. 
There are also some annotations and corrections on the margin, 
by P. Victorius, which may be considered as an additional reason 
for assigning to the Scholia that name. It is on common paper, 
and supposed by Hardt,* to be written in the 15th century. It 
consists of 470 leaves, in large, or folio size. ‘These Scholia are 
among the best, with which we are acquainted, and Heyne has 
ascertained that they are the same as those in the Codex Townlei- 
anus of the Iliad: nay, he proves that the Cod. Victorianus at 
Munich isa mere transcript of the Scholia in the Cod. Townlei- 
anus.’ This Ms. which Heyne deservedly reckons among the most 
valuable that exist of the Iliad,* is demonstrated by him to be the 
same as the celebrated Cod. Mediceus, or Florentinus,*? and that 
copy of the Scholia was taken undoubtedly while it was at 
Florence. An account of the Scholia themselves is given by 
Heyne, in the passages quoted.° It will be known to most of our 
readers, that the Codex Townleianus was, after Mr. Towniley’s 
death, purchased by the late Dr, Charles Burney, and is now in 
the British Museum, which has acquired the property of that 
eminent scholar. The most precious manuscript in the Munich 
library is a Greek Codex of the four Gospels. It is on parchment, 
of a size which either may be called small folio, or large quarto; 
and written in capital letters (liter@ unciales). It is referred to 
the 8th-century; but I think it may be older. It is, at present, 
bound in three volumes. It was formerly in the Manheim library. 
There are two Codices of Thucydides, one on cotton, and the other 
oncommon paper. ‘The former is defective, having been gnawed 
by mice, so that about a third of each page is destroyed. Of Dios- 
corides there is the manuscript of a Latin version, without the 
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." Catalogus Codicum_manuscriptorum Graecorum bibliothece Monacensis, 
auctore [gnatio Hardt. 5 Vols. 4to. 

* See Heyne’s Prolegomena to Homer. Tom. iii. p. cv. and evi. 

_ 3 Ibid. p. evi. Compare p. cii. 

* His words are, p.c. Est ille Codex facile omnium, quos habemus, ung 
cum Venetis, antiquissimus, idemque in optimis. p. cii. he calls it codicem 
Saciie principem. © 
_ § Ibid. p. cv. of the Cod. Mediceus, or Florentinus (the former name 
15 not so proper, as Heyne observes p. civ.) see Nochden de Porphyvii 
Scholits in Homerum, Ὁ. 15. 

®° Ibid. from p.c. Ὁ 
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Greck text, with figures ill executed. A Latin version of the four 
Evangelists, written in gold capitals, and of the year 870, deserves 
attention. As a rarity, may be mentioned a Latin Ms. written 
on papyrus. It consists of 33 leaves, in quarto, and has been 
published in print, by Mr. Bernhard, one of the librarians at 
Munich, a gentleman, to whose attention and politeness, while 1 
was viewing the manuscripts in the Munich library, I felt myself 
much indebted. The title under which that Ms. has been published, 
is: Codex traditionum Ecclesia Ravennatensis, in papyro scriptus, 
et in Regia Bibliotheca Monacensi asservatus. Curante Jo. Baptista 
Bernhard, Monachii 1810. . It is supposed to be from the middle 
of the 10th century. The manuscripts on papyrus are very rare. 
There are a few remains at Vienna.‘ Mr. Bernhards in speaking of 
these Mss. mentioned the celebrated manuscript on papyrus of 
Flavius Josephus, which formerly was at Milan, as the most re- 
markable of this description. I have since endeavoured to gain 
more information concerning it, but without success. In Fabricit 
Bibliotheca Greca (ed. Harles) a papyrus manuscript of Josephe 
Antiquitates Judaice is noticed as being in the library of St. Mark, 
at Venice ;* but I doubt the correctness of the intelligence. It is 
perhaps meant for the same as that stated by Mr. Bernhard: for 
this also was said to contain the Archzologia; or, Antiquitates 
Judaice. Montfaulcon, after bearing witness to the scarcity of 
papyrus manuscripts,’ expresses that he had altogether seen but few 
specimens, and never a Greek papyrus Codex.* The oldest manu- 
script at Munich, which bears a date, is a Latin one, viz. Augustent 
tractatus in Epistolam ὃ. Joannis. The date is 823: the Ms. con- 
sists of 109 leaves. A very valuable part of this collection are the 
old German manuscripts; I do not know that anf other library 
surpasses it in this particular. I saw the two manuscripts 
which the library possesses, of δὴ old German poet, of late years 
rescued from oblivion, and elevated to a high degree of celebrity. 
I speak of the Nébelungen Lied, that is to say, the song of the 
Nibelungen. This poem may be said to have been completely 
restored to German literature, only since the year 1810, when an 
accurate impression of the original text was first published.> Im- 
perfect specimens of it had been given before; but no just estimate 
could be formed of its merits till the text. was completely and cor- 





_' They are mentioned by Lambeccius in his Bibliotheca Cesarea, lib. 
Vill. p. 410. 
% Vol. vi. p. 24. “ In Bibliotheca S. Marci Venetiis Cod. Papyraceus, No. 
XVII. continet libros XX.” [ Archezologi sive Antiquitatum Judaicarum.] 
3 Paleograph. Grec. lib. i.c. 2. p. 14. Papyreorum librorum rare et 
perlenues reliquie subsistunt. 
μὴ Lbid. Ρ. 15. “ Grecum autem Papyreum Codicem nullum hactenus 
widimus. 


2. By Frederick Henry von der Hagen, Berlin, 1810, 
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rectly laid before the reader. The age of the poem is not ascer- 
tained; but I should think it prior to the 12th century: the subject 
of it belongs to the 5th, or the time of Attila. From this however, 
no opinion as to its antiquity can be derived; nor am I aware 
that any ground of internal evidence for determining the age has 
been made out. This work has in our days excited much atten- 
tion in Germany. It is singular that, if it be considered as a pro- 
duction of extraordinary merit, it should have remained unknown, 
and, as it were, lain dormant for so many ages. For neither its 
contemporaries nor succeeding periods appear to have shown that 
regard for it, to which in those circumstances, it would have been 
entitled ; it was not only neglected, but entirely forgotten. From 
this cause it is explained, that the manuscripts which have been 
found of it are all of ancient date, and that there are no recent 
copies of them, referable to the following ages. A natural conclu- 
sion to be derived from this seems to be, that the poem had not 
sufficient attractions to engage readers: and that for want of 
readers it soon fell into oblivion. Supposing this to have been the 
case, we cannot help remarking, how much that fact is at variance 
with the admiration, which many persons of the present time have 
bestowed upon it. With some it borders upon enthusiasm, and 
but few will venture to declare their dissent from the general and 
popular opinion.'. But whether this opinion is well or ill founded, 
should be made to appear from the unprejudiced perusal of the 
poem. It is a work of great length, consisting of nearly 10,000 
verses, without the appendage, called the Complaint, or Lamenta- 
tion, which contains 4568 lines. In all this mass I do not know 
that there are many lines of poetry to be found: it is prose in 
rhyme, or ordinary language in metre. But I speak not merely 
of the language, but of the conceptions of the writer; they show 
no feature that would mark the poet. They are neither warmed 
by imagination, nor moulded by genius. ‘They are materials of 
the most homely description, and wrought in the most homely 
manner. The truth is, that you might as well expect to find in 
that age, of which that work is the production, the fine arts of 
Greece and Rome, painting, sculpture, and architecture, as to 
meet with real and genuine poetry. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more absurd, than the injudicious admiration of some persons, who 
persuade themselves that in contemplating the Nibelungen they 
have before them something like the Iliad and /Eneid: as well 
might they compare a common and coarse earthen dish to a high 
finished Grecian vase. For these reasons, the detail of execution 
can have no attraction: indeed, there is nothing in it to charm and 
entertain the mind of the reader, in his progress through the story. 
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* On such dissent the celebrated Eichhorn, however, has ventured. 
See his Geschichte der Litteratur, Vol, ἵν, Part ii. Ρ. 797, 
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It is a rude path through barren ground, on which the wanderer is 
not refreshed and cheered either by the natural beauties of the sce- 
‘nery, or by the decorations and embellishments of art. Considering, 
therefore, the length of the way, it becomes a wearisome journey : 
and it may hence be explained, why the work, in its own age, and 
in the times immediately bordering upon it, did not find more 
readers, and why it was at length entirely forgotten. Genius had 
not imparted to it the spirit of life, nor imagination the charms‘of 
pleasing. But notwithstanding these observations, I do not mean to 
say that it should not be stamped with a certain value in our days. 
It is a specimen of the early poetry of the Germans, and as a 
literary monument bears a certain price: but that price ought 
not to be overrated. Both for the history of the literature and 
language of that country, and for the delineation of the age and 
manners which it represents, it is of importance. But with these 
qualifications we must be contented, and not seek for what is not 
to be found. The disadvantage of excessive praise, as of every 
extreme, is that, being unable to maintain itself on the high ground 
which it has taken, it must soon fall, and on account of the height 
from which it drops, is generally precipitated lower than in justice 
it ought to be. There is only a chance of permanence in a 
moderate and just estimate of merit. The violent enthusiasts will 
excite detractors equally vehement, and in the struggle between 
these parties, the object of the dispute will inevitably suffer. From 
being admired by some, it will be depreciated and despised by 
others, and while the contention, on either side, is remote from 
truth, the real utility of the object in question will be overlooked, and 
in danger of being entirely lost. Those, therefore, who with a sober 
mind, endeavour to separate the real character of this production 
from the imaginary and fictitious attributes, in which its admirers 
have involved it, will be its best friends: and by promoting the 
cause of truth, will render the most substantial service to them- 
selves and to others. The poem of the Nibelungen is a tale, or 
narrative, founded on some northern traditions, from Scandinavia, 
or Iceland, which have been transplanted into Germany. The dis- 
tinctions of time and place are thence not accurately to be traced. 
They are involved in a sort of mist, which prevents a clear sight. 
Out of this obscure cloud the first elements of the fiction are 
derived: and when these have been once secured, the story pro- 
ceeds with the pace of an old chronicle. It covers an extent of 
20 or 30 years; and when it is once set in motion, it jogs on, with 
the same unvaried movement, to the end of its text. ‘The tale is 
connected and complete, and has some interest: out of the same 
stuff something better might be made. As a literary monument 
the Nibelungen has its value; but to consider it as a work of 
genius is ridiculous, still more to expect that it could ever be 
popular, and entitled to the applause of the public. Asa poetical 
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production it can only be contemplated, and admired by the pur- 
blind enthusiast and the stiff-necked pedant. It would be out of 
place, to enter into a farther detail. Among the curiosities in the 
manuscript department are also some Prayer Books and Testa- 
ments written on parchment; some of them richly ornamented, 
and most splendidly executed. The very bindings of several of 


them are costly, being adorned with gold and precious stones. 
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No. V.—{ Continued from No. X LLV. 


3 7 
Πμος δ᾽ οὐγανόθεν καθαρὸν φάος ἀμβλύνηται, 
/ , 
Οὐδέ ποθεν νεφέλαι πεπιεσμέναι ἀντιόωσιν, 
LA ’ ” G 
Οὐδέ ποθεν ζόφος ἄλλος ὑποτρέχη οὐδὲ σελήνη; 
> \ ΄ me , 9 > \ / 
Arran τά γ᾽ ἐξαπίνης αὕτως ἀμενηνὰ φέρωνται; 


, fi ~ 
Myxets τοι τόδε σῆμα γαληναίης ἐπικείσθω, 


285 


? 36 Ἂν are “ 7 Ν 7 

AAW ἐπὶ χεῖμα Coxsve’ καὶ ὅπποτε ταὶ μὲν ἔωσιν 
per ee δῶν) 7 ry ἐᾷ ΕἸ ΟΣ ΨΥ reer | 2 i 

Αὐτὴ ἐν χώρῃ νεφέλαι" ταὶ δ᾽ ἄλλαι em αὐταῖς, 


κι ag 


/ / 
Tas μεν ἀμειβόμεναι, ταὶ ὃ 


ἐξόπιθεν φορέονται- 





281—285. Signum pluvie e stel- 
lis, quarum obscuratio tam certum 
prognosticum est, ut multa sereni- 
latis prasagia preterire debeamus; 
quum lumina celestium corporum 
obscura sint--Quum autem e celo 
lucidus fulgor hebetetur, neque ali- 
cunde nubes presse obvient, neque 
alicunde caligo alia succedat neque 
luna; sed astra extemplo plane lan- 
guida ferantur; non amplius tibi 
hoc signum (antea descriptum) ad 
serenitatem ponatur. Sed ad tem- 
pestatem specta.—Melius pcéta 


‘noster jam prognosticum ad astra 


refert; quod superius ad constella- 
tlonem φάτνης referut. Virgilius, 
serena prospiciens, ob:ervat qua- 


VOL. XXIII. 


Cl. Jl. 


dam tempestatis signa abesse : 
** Nam neque tum stellis acies ob- 
tusa videtur, 
Nec fratris radiis obnoxia surgere 
luna.” 
[Virg. Geor. 1. $95.] 
Plinio ante pluviam—Stellarum ful- 
gor subito obscuratur. 
[Plin. Hist. Nat.] 
286—288. Prognosticum pluvie 
sumtum este nubibus alias nubes 
pretereuntibus, vel diversum cur- 
sum habentibus; etiam (pluvia ven- 
tura est)--quuin quadam nubes 
existant eodem in loco, allie vero 
juxta ipsas; he quidem pretereun- 
tes, illa a tergo feruntur. 
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Καὶ χῆνες κλαγγηδὸν ἐπειγόμεναι βρωμοῖο, 
Χειμῶνος μέγα σῆμα καὶ ἐννεάγηρα κορώνη, 


Νοίω et Cure Sequentes 


290 


Νύκτερον ἀείδουσα, καὶ ὀψὲ βόωντε κολοιοὶ, 

Καὶ σπίνος jaa σπίζων, καὶ ὄρνεα πάντα 

"Ex πελάγους φεύγοντα καὶ ὀρχίλος ἢ καὶ ἐριθεὺς 
Advan ἐς κοίλας ὀχεὰς, καὶ φῦλα κολοιῶν, 


. ᾿Εκ νομοῦ ἐρχόμενα τραφεροῦ ἐπὶ ὀψιον αὖλιν. 
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Οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐπὶ ξουθαὶ μεγάλου χειμῶνος ἴοντος, 





289. Prognosticum pluvie ex 
anseribus.—Etiam anseres cum 
elangore festinantes ad pastum.— 
Rusticis notissimum presagium.— 
Hoc notavit Theophrastus in Sign. 
Temp. 

290—291. Tempestatis etiam cer- 
tum signum sit novem etates vivens 
cormix noctu cornicans. Notum 
illud Horat. Carm. 

“ Cras foliis nemus 
Multis, et alga littus inutili 
Demissa tempestas ab Euro 
Sternet; aque nisi fallit augur, 
Annosa Cornix.” 
[Horat. Carm. III. xvii. 9.] 
De longevitate cornicis cf. Hesiod. 
401 novem ei tates olim dedit: 
Ἐνγεά ror ζώει yeveces λακέρυζα κορώγη 
Αγδρων ἠβώντων, ἔλαφος δέ τε τετρωκάρωνος" 
Τρεῖς δ᾽ ἐλάφους ὃ κόραξ γηράσκετωι" αὐτὰρ 
ὃ φοϊγιξ 
Ἔννεα τοὺς κοράκους δέκα δ᾽ ἡμεῖς τοὺς 

Φοίγικας, 

Νύμφαι ἐὐπλόκαμοι κοῦραι Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο, 
(Hesiod. ex Plut. Lesn. edit. p. 
450.] 

291. Etiam sero clamitantes mo- 
nedulz (pluviam indicant). Alianus 
omnia hc prognostica amplexus 
est in’ Hist. Anim. Κόραξ δὲ αὖ καὶ 
Χορώγη χαὶ κολοιὸς δείλης o-Liag εἰ φθέγγοιτο 
χειμῶνος ἔσεσθωϊ τινὰ ἐπιδημίαν διδάσ- 
Ἄουσι, i 


[#lian. Anim. Hist. vii. 7.] 


292. Prognosticum tempestatis ex 
ave que σπίνος dicta est.—Et passer 
mane pipilans, Theophrastus me- 
morat, Σπίνος φθεγγόμενος ἔωθεν μὲν 
ὕδωρ σημαίγει ἢ χειμῶνω" δείλης δὲ ὕδωρ. 
[Theoph. Sign. Pluv.] Et inter 
Signa tempestatis alio loco: Σπίνος 
στρουθὸς oni Guy ewOay,x εἰμκέριογ. [Theoph. 
Siga. Temp.] Etiam, Kel σαίγος ἐν 





οἰκίᾳ οἴκου μέγη φθεγγόμενος, χειμέριον, 
[1016.] 
494.--204, Pergit tempestatem 
observare, quum vise sunt et vo- 
lucres omnes e mari fugientes et 
orthicus et erithacus subiens fora- 
mina cava; omnia que e Theo- 
phrasto hausta videas: Καὶ éay 
ἐκ πελώγους ὄρνιθες φεύγωσι, χειμῶγα 
σημαίνουσι, [[{01.1 Etiam, Ὀρχί- 
Rog ὡς εἰσίων καὶ εἰσδυόμιενος εἰς ὀπὰς 
χειμῶγω σημαίγουσι, καὶ ἐριθεὺς ὡσαύτως. 
{Ibid.] ‘ 
294—295. Prognosticum ex avi- 
bus; nam pluvias portendunt—et 
turme graculorum e pastu sicco 
venientes ad serotinum lustrum. 
Credo κόλοιον hic positum vel pro 
Corvo frugilego, vel pro monedula ; 
fortasse sine ulla relatione ad avem 
speciatim; subita tamen e pastu in 
nidos fuga corvorum et monedula- 
rum omnibusnotaest; Virgilio ante 
pluviam : 
——“e pastu decedens agmine 
magno, 
Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus 
alis.” 

[Virg. Geor. 1. 382.] 
Monedule corvorum frugilegorum 
phalanges comitantur ; facileque ab 
iis a minore magnitudine sua et 
voce agnoscantur. ; 

296—293. Sumit prognosticum 
pluvie ex apibus.—Neque sane suf- 
Have, magna tempestate instante, 
apes solent ante facere favi pabu- 
lum, sed intus melleque et in struc- 
turis occupantur.—E Theophrasto: 
"Oray μέλιτται μὴ ἀποπέτανται. μακχρὰν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ σμήνους ἐν τῇ εὐδίᾳ 
πέτωνται, χειμῶνα ἐσόμενον σημαίγει, 
[fheoph. Sign. Temp.] Pluvias et 
ventos yenturos apes presagisse 
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ξἸρόσσω ποιήσαιντο νομὸν κηροῖο μέλισσαι; 

2 » > ~ , , Sh 3534 / 

AN αὐτοῦ μέλιτος TE καὶ EDYwY εἰλισσονται. 
Οὐδ᾽ ὑψοῦ γεράνων μακραὶ στίχες αὐτὰ κέλευθα 


Τείνονται, στροφάδες δὲ παλιμπετὲς ἀπονέονται. 
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monet /Elianus: Οἷδε δὲ aga ἡ μέλιττα 

καὶ ὑετοῦ ἀπειλοῦντος ἐπιδημίαν, καὶ σκλη- 

pov πνεῦμω ἐσόμενον. Εἰ δὲ αὐτῇ παρὰ δόξαν 

γένοιτο τὸ τοῦ πνεύματος, ὄψει φέρουσαν λίθον 

ἑκάστην ἄκροις τοῖς ποσὶν, ἕρμα εἶγαωι καὶ μὴ 

ἀγατρέπεσθαι, [μέ ]λη. Hist. Anim. 

ν. 13.] Apes se hbrare lapillis tes- 

tatur Aristoteles in Hist. Anim. 

{Aristot. Hist. Anim. ix. £0.] Vir- 

gilius eleganter expressit : 

“ Nec vero a stabulis pluvia inpen- 
dente recedunt 

Longius, aut credunt ceelo edven- 
tantibus Euris ; 

Sed circum tute sub meenibus urbis 
aquantur, 

Excursusque breves tentant; et sepe 
lapillos, 

Ut cymbe instabiles fluctu jactante 
saburram, 

Tollunt; his sese per inania nubila 
librant.” 

[Virg. Geor. iv. 196.] 
Observatum hoc veteribus ; E pro- 
verbio colligitur, When bees do not go 
out us usual but keepe in or aboute 
their hives, raine maie be expected. 

[[πάϊς. of Change of Weather.] 

299—360. Neque (instante plu- 
via) in alto elongati gruum ordines 
easdem vias tendunt, conversi vero 
revolantes absistunt. Virgilius ele- 
ganter hoc prognosticum expressit: 


— “ Numquam = inprudentibus 
umber 
Obfuit; aut illum surgentem valli- 
bus imis 


Aerie fugere grues; &c.” 
{Virg. Geor. 1. 375.] 

Conf. Heyn. not. ad ἢ. 1. refert ad 
Aristot. H, A. ix, 10. et “ Antig. 
Carist. 46. et ibi Bekh.” Addit: 
Patet, solere grues ubi in altum evo- 
daverint (in aérem reper) animadversa 
tempestate statim se demittere et imbrem 


fugere. (Heyn. not. ad Geor. i. 375.] 


Tum commentatur de duplici signi- 


ficatione ; Jam, quod additur, vallibus 
imis, duplict modo jungt et accips po- 
test, aut ut grues imbrem fugiant val- 
libus imis ; recipientes se in vallem; 
ita convenit Aristoteles, Καὶ idy ἴδωσι 
γεφῇ καὶ χειμέριω, κατωπτᾶσαι ἡσυχάφου- 
σι; puta arborum frondibus tecte ;— 
aut ut jungantur;—imbrem surgentem 
vallibus imis ; solet enim imber hoc est 
nebule surgere vallibus in aérem rario- 
rem, [Ibid.] Confirmat ex Arato 
JElian. in H. Anim.: ᾿Αριστοτέλους 
ἀκούω λέγοντος ὅτι cape γέρανοι ἐκ τοῦ πιλά- 
yous εἰς τὴν γῆν πετόμεγωι χει μῶγος ἀπείλην 
ἰσχυρὰν ὑποσημαίνουσι Tw συγιέντι" πετό- 
μεναι δὲ ἄρω ἡσυχῇ αἱ αὐταὶ ὑπισχγοῦγταε 
εὐημιρίως τιγὼς καὶ εἰρήνην ἀέρος, καὶ σιωπῶ- 
ce δὲ ὅτι ἐστὶν ὑπεύδιω, τοὺς οὐκ ἀπείρως 
ἔχοντας τῆς σιωπῆς ὑπομιμγήσκουσιν af 
αὐταί. [ΞΕ 1|ὰᾶπ. Anim. lib. vil. c. 7.1 
Hesivdus migrantem gruem notat 
aerio volatu et voce arationis tempus 
atque hyemem quotannis signan- 
tem: 
Op4CecGar δ᾽ εὖ τ᾿ ἂν φώγην γεράνου ἐπαχούσης 
“ψοθεν ἐκ γεφέων ἐνιαύσια κεκληγυίης" 
Ἥ τ’ ἀροτοῖό τε σήμω φέρει; καὶ χείματος 
ὥρην 
Δεικγύει ὁμβρηροῦ. 

[Hesiod. Oper. et Dies, 451.] 
Theophrastus scribit: Τέρανοι ἐὰν πρωΐ 
πέτωντωι χαὶ ἀθρόοι, πρωὶ χειμάσει ἐὼν 
δὲ ὀψὲ καὶ πολὺν χρόνον ὀψὲ χειμάσει. 
[Theoph. Sign, Temp.] Aristoteles 
Arati prognosticum confirmat, de 
gruibus ita loquens: Φρόνιμω δὲ πολλὼ 
καὶ περὶ τὰς γεράγους δοκεῖ συμβαίνειν, ἐκτο- 
πίζουσί τε γε μωκχρὰν, καὶ εἰς ὕψος πέτονται, 
πρὸς τὸ κωθορῷν τὸ πόῤῥω, καὶ ἐὰν ἴδωσι γεφῇ 
καὶ χειμέριω κωταπτάσαι ἡσυχάφουσιν, ὅτε 
δὲ σὸ ἔχειν ἡγεμόγω Te καὶ τοῖς ἐπισυρίττον- 
τας ἐν τοῖς ἐσχάτοις ὧδε ἀχούεσθαι τὴν φωνὴν. 
[Aristot. Hist, Anim. lib. ix.c. 19.j 
Inter plurima que de migratione 
gruum veteres scripserunt, audiamus 
notos Homeri versus, quibus eorum 
clangor ex aére cum Trojanorum 
exercitu corparatur , illi sonant; 
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Note et Cure Sequentes 


Μηδ᾽, ὅτε νηνεμίῃ ἐν ἀράχνια λεπτὰ φέρηται 
Καὶ φλόγες αἰθύσσωσι μαραινομένοιο λύχνοιο, 
ἮΗ πῦρ αὔηται σποδιῇ καὶ ὑπεύδια λύχνα 
Πιστεύειν χειμῶνι" τί τοι λέγω ὅσσα πέλονται 


Σήματ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώπους" δὴ γὰρ καὶ ἀεικέϊ τέφρῃ 


305 


Αὐτοῦ ῦ ἡραιο" 
τοῦ πηγνυμένῃ νιφετοῦ ἐπιτεχμήραιο" Ἷ 
Καὶ λύχνῳ, χιόνος, κέγχροις ὅτ᾽ ἐοικότα πάντη 
΄ 3 5; Ὁ’ \ 2 / ΄ é 
Κύκλῳ σήματ᾽ ἔχῃ πυριλαμπὴς ἐγγύθι μύξα 


a aan nema 


“Hore mig χλαγγὴ γεράγων πέλει οὐρανόθι πρὸ 
Αἵτ᾽ ἐπεὶ οὖν χειμῶγα φύγον, καὶ ἀθίσφωτον 
ae Dsante Puy ay, ? 
Κλαγγῇ talye πέτονται ἐπ᾿ ᾿Ωχεαγοῖο ῥοάων, 
᾿Αγδρώσι Πυγμαίΐοισι φόγον καὶ κῆρα φέρου- 

Olibe 
{Homer. Il. y. 6.1 
Sed quis veterum chorum gruum in 
volatu non notavit? Oppianus notat, 
-οὐψίπετες γεξάγων χορόν. [Oppian. cit, 
Bochart. Hieroz. 1.11.1 Maro in lib, 
decimo scribit : 
: —‘“Clamorem ad sideratollunt 
Dardanide e muris, quales sub nu- 
bibus altis 
Strymoniz dant signa grues atque 
zthera tranant. 
[Virg. Eneid. x. 265] 
Lucretius canit : 
“ Parvus ut est cygni melior canor 
1116 gruum quam 
Clamor in zwtheriis dispersus nubi- 
bus Austri. 
[Lucr. Rer, Nat. iv. 5.] 
Apud Claudiauum : 
“Ingenti clamore grucs estiva re- 
linguunt 
Thracia, quum tepido permutant 
Strymona Nilo. 
[Claudian. Bel. Gild. cit. Bochart. 
1.11.] 
Olim in Jerem. scriptum est: 
Lurtur et hirundo et grus custodierunt 
tempus adventus sui. [Jerem. vill. 7.] 
Grues ut Anseres et pauce alia aves 
in figuris, seu literato ordine, per 
celum volant: Marking the tracts 
of air the clamorous cranes, §c. [Cit. 
a Bewick. Brit. Birds, vol. il. p. 43.] 
Plura de grue vide in Buochart. 
Hierozoicon, sive de animalibus 
‘sacra: scripture, par. or. hb. 1. c. 
11. ct Gesner. Hist. Avium lib, iil. 





(De grue). 

$01. Neque (crede tempestati) 
quando in ventorum tranquillitate 
aranee graciles feruntur—Refert ad 
quendam aranearum morem; quo, 
ab hoc in illum locum feruntur ; 
quasi volantes; fila sua eundo faci- 
unt et post se trahunt. Mirantur 
physivlogi quomodo aranex alarum 
expertes se per aera portare possint. 
Hoc tamen per quandam corporis 
inflationem facere creduntur. Ara- 
tus notat hoc, quum frequentius fit, 
prognosticum esse hyemis. Idem 
Theophrastus sig. vent.—’Apayyia 
πολλὰ φερόμενω πγεῦμω ἢ χειμῶγω σημαίγεις 
[Theeph. Sign. Vent.]. Nescio an 
araneas, que domos incolunt, an 
sylvestres ante oculos habuit: ob- 
servavil sepe prognosticum pluviz 
ex araneis super domorum parietes 
repentibus ; νηγεμίη tamen hanc inter- 
pretationem negat :-referre videtur 
ad araneas in agris habitantes, 

302—304. Aut quum flamme 
flagrent marcescentis lucerne, aut 
ignis lambat cinere et serene lucer- 
ne; crede tempestati—Quid tibi 
dico que signa sunt hominibus? 

305—808. Siquidem vel vilicinere ἡ 
ipsum concreto nivem, vbserves 
licet. Etiam per lucernam nivem 
milio cum similes undique circum- 
circa notus habet condicans prope 
ellychnium.. Theophrastus sig. plu. 
scribit : Téppa πηγνυ μένη γιφετόν" λύχνος 
εὐδίως ἡσυχαῖος κωιόμεγος, χειμῶγω σημαΐ- 
vey καὶ ἐὼν χειμῶνος ὄντος μύχωι μέλωινωε 
ἐπιγεγωνταὶι εἰμωνγὼ σημιαινει" Mek Ἑων 
mee eel χαταπλέων ἢ χει- 
μερίσει» καὶ ἐὼν κύκλω περὶ «ὃ λωμπρὸν 
σιν εὐδίας οὔσης χιργεκῦν. [Theoph. 


Sign. Pluy. Heins. Edit. p. 438. 
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ζώοντι; χαλάζης, ὁππότε λαμπρὸς 
pre ἐξ ἴδηται" μέσσῳ δὲ οἱ ἠῦτε λεπτὴ 


310 


Palyyras νεφέλη, πυρὸς ἔνδοθεν αἰθομένοιο. 

κε ρῆμων οὐ, ,καρποῖο καταχύέες, οὐδὲ μέλαιναι 
Σχίνοι, ἀπείρητοι" πάντη δέ τε πολλὸς ἀλωεὺς 

Αἰεὶ παπταΐίνει; μή οἱ θέρος ἐ ex χερὸς pp 


Πρῖνοι μὲν θαμινῆς ἀκύλου κατὰ μέτρον ἔχουσαι 
Χειμῶνός κε λέγοιεν, ἐπὶ πλέον ἰσχύσοντος" 
Μηδὲ ἄδην ἔχπαγλα περιβρίθοιεν ὡπάντη, 


ie) 
= 
Or 


“- 


sip a δ᾽ αὐχμιοῖο συνασταχύοιεν ἄρουρα αι. 


Τοιπλόα δὲ σχῖνος κυέει" 


τῤισσαὶ δέ γε αὖξαι 
Γίνονται καρποῖο' φέρει δέ τε σήμαθ᾽ ἑκάστη reetg20 


᾿Εξείης ἀρότῳ" καὶ γάρ τ᾽ ἀροτήσιον ὥρην 

Τριπλόα μείρονται, μέσσην, χαὶ ἐπ᾽ ἀμφότερ᾽ ἄκρα" 
Πρῶτος μὲν πρώτην ἄροσιν, μέσσος δέ ἀρ scans 
Καρπὸς ἀπαγγέλλει, πυμάτην γέ μὲν ἔσχατος ἄλλων. 


“Ovtiva γὰρ κάλλιστα λοχαίη σχῖνος ἄρηται, 
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Κείνῳ γ᾽ ἐξ ἄλλων ἄροσις πολυλήϊος εἴη, 
Τῷ δέ γ᾽ ἀφαυροτάτῳ ὀλίγη, μέσσῳ δέ τε μέσση. 





309—311. Prognosticum grandi- 
nis—Carbone autem ardente, gran- 
dinem, quando candens ipse videa- 
tur; sed in medio ipso velut tenuis 
appareat nebulaigne intuscandente. 

312—316. Prognosticum dure 
hyemis sumptum ex ilicibus et len- 


tiscis valde fructiferosis.—Nec vero 


ilices, fructu onuste, neque nigre 
lentisci sine signo sunt. Passim 
autem frequens agricola continuo 
circumspicit, neque ei fluat estas e 
manu. Ilices quidem frequentis 
glandis non parum ferentes, hye- 
mem certe haud leviter invalescen- 
tem nunciare solent. Theophras- 
tus in Sign. Temp. Οἱ mpivor ἐὰν 
εὐκαρπῶσι, χειμῶγες πολλοὶ ὶ σφόδρα γίνονται. 
Ἐπ paulo. Infra: Of πρῖνοι ὅταν εὐχαρπῶ- 
σι σφόδρα ὦ ὡς κὲν τὰ πολλὰ χ εἰμῶγα ἰσχ υρὸν 
σημαίνουσιν. [Theoph. Sign. Temp. 

᾿ς 317—327. Prognostica messis ex 
arborum fructificatione—Neque ni- 
mis insolenter gravid# fiunt unde- 
quaque, sed magis procul a squalore 
spicis arva complentur,tribus vicibus 
vero lentiscus feetificat, tria item 
incrementa fiunt fructus, fert autem 
indicium quodvis, ex ordine, aratio- 


nis etenim arandi tempus trifariam 
dividunt, medium et utrimque ex- 
tremum. Primus quidem primam 
arationem, medius vero mediam 
fructus denunciat, ultimam autem 
ultimus aliorum. Quem enim pul- 
cherrime fcetificans lentiscus tulerit, 
illi pre aliis aratio frugifera existerit. 
Minutissimo vero modica, at medio 
media. Theophrastus scribit: ‘o 
τῆς σχοίνου κωρπὸς σημαίνει ποὺς καρποὺς, 
ἔχ ει δὲ τρία μέρη, καὶ ἔστιν 6 πρῶτος τοῦ 
πρώτου a ἀρότου σημεῖον, ὃ β΄ τοῦ β΄, τοῦ γ΄ ὃ 
γ᾽ καὶ ὡς ἂν τούτων κλίνη κάλλιστα καὶ 
γένηται ἀδρότατος οὕτως ἔξει καὶ 6 xara 
τοῦτον ἄροτος. [Theoph. Sign. Seren. 
Heins. edit. p. 440.] Geopon. me- 
morat, Τρὶς δὲ καρπούς φασι φέρειν, [Geo- 
pon.xi. 12. cit. Buhle. refert ad Sal- 
mas. de Homom. Hyl. iatr. c. vill. 
p-8.] &c. Aimulatur Virgilius poe- 
tam nostrum: 

“Contemplator item quum se nux 

plurima silvis ! 
Induit in florem et ramos curvabit 
. olentes., 
Si superant foetus pariter frumenta 
sequentur.” 
[Virg. Geor. i. 187.] 
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Ly, G “ 
Οὕτως δ' ἀνθερικὸς τριχϑὰ σκίλλης ὑπεραρθῇ 
Σήματ᾽ ἐπιφράσσασθαι ὁμιοίϊον ἀμήτοιο. 
“0 δ' » x , tees 2 ΄ oa δ 
σσα ὃ ἐπὶ σχίνου ἀροτὴρ ἐπιφράσσατο καρπῷ 330 
Τόσσα καὶ ἐν σκίλλης τεκμαίρεται ἄνθεϊ λευκῳ. 
> A 7 ~ te “’' ¥ ἔτ 
Αὐτὰρ OTE σῷηκες MET ὑπώρινον ἤλιθα πολλοὶ 
Πάντη βεβρίθωσι, καὶ ἑσπερίων προπάροιθεν 
Πληϊάδων, εἴποε τις ἐπερχόμενον χειμῶνα, 


Οἷος ἐπὶ σφήκεσσιν ἑλίσσεται αὐτίκα δῖνος. 


Θήλειαι δὲ σύες, θήλεια δὲ μῆλα, καὶ αἶγες, 
“Ὅπποτ᾽ ἀναστρωφῶσιν ὀχῆς τὰ δέ γ᾽ ἄῤῥενα πάντα, 
Δεξάμεναι πάλιν αὖτις ἀναβλήδην ὀχέωνται, 
Αὐτῷ καὶ σφήκεσσι μέγαν χειμῶνα λέγοιεν. 








ETYMOLOGICAL RESEARCHES. 





Permit me to obtrude on your attention a few remarks, om 
a subject not uninteresting, I presume, to the readers of the Clas- 


sical Journal. 


I would not be understood as wishing in the least degree to 
detract from the merit and learning of the eminent writers, 
whose names I may have occasion to mention; or as endea- 
vouring to ridicule the science of Etymology. Yet, some 





Cf. Nicand. Ther. 396. 438. et Plin: 
Hist. Nat. xviii. 25. 

328—331. Sic etiam flos trifariam 
scilla quum superetur; signo similis 
messis advertitur. Quzcumque vero 
in lentisci fructu arator observave- 
rit, eadem etiam in scille flore albo 
deprehendit, 

332—335. Sed quum vespe Au- 
tumni tempore glomeratim multe 
passim constipate fuerint, etiam 
vespertinas ante Pleiades, dixerit 
quis subsecuturam hyemem, qualis 
in vespis conglomeratim itidem 
turbo. Apud Theophrastum est: 
Ἔστι δὲ σημεῖον χιειμιώνων μεγάλων καὶ ὅμ- 
Bow, καὶ ὅτων ᾿ γίγωνται ἐγ τῷ μετοπώρῳ 
πολλοὶ σφῆκες. [Theoph. Sign. Temp. | 

336339. Prognosticum hyemis 


e suibus, ovibus, et capris—Foemi- 
ne etiam sues, foemine oves caprz- 
que quum redeant e pastu, maribus 
omnibus admissis, rursus mutuo 
coéant. — Theophrastus memorat: 
Kal ὅτων ὀχέωσι πρόβατα ἢ αἶγες χειμῶνος. 
μακχροῦ σημεῖον. [Ἴ ΠΘΟΡΗ.. Sign. Pluv.} 
Et inter signa tempestatis paullo in- 
ferius: Ππρόβωτα ἐὰν πρωὶ oy εὔνται πρωΐον 
χειμῶνα σημαίγουσι. [Theoph. Sign. 
Temp.) lian. in Hist. Anim, 
habet : Κοιμώμεναι δὲ ἀθρόαι καὶ αἷγες τὰ 
αὐτὰ ὁμολόγουσιν" ὕες δὲ ἐν ποῖς ἀθροίσμασι 
φαινόμεγωι ὑετοῦ φύγην διδάσκουσιν" ἄρνες 
δὲ ἄρω καὶ ἔριφοι ἀλλήλοις ἐμπηδῶντές τε καὶ 
ὑποσχιρτῶντες φαίδραν ἡμέραν διμολογούσι, 
[lian. Hist, Anim. vii. 8.1 Plinio, 
Pecora crultantia, et indecora lascivia 
ludentia eandem significant. 
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passages have occurred to my notice, which seem to betray 
inconsistencies, and to convey ideas somewhat ludicrous, to 
the mind of one who can abstract the plain sense from the 
learned lumber which bedecks their appearance. 

To the name of Bryant we cannot refer, without a feeling 
of admiration and reverence, for talents so conspicuous, em- 
ployed in a cause so worthy and noble. Far be it from me to 
- presume against the authority of so profound a scholar, and so 
excellent a man. But when we read such a passage as the 
following, we are compelled to suspect the writer of dosing 
over his pen, while we must acquit the critic of so evident 
an incoherence.— 

“ CoHEN, which seems among the Egyptian and other 
Ammonians to have been pronounced Cahen, and Chan, signified 
a Priest ; alsoa Lord or Prince.”—Ancient Mythology, i. 48. 
Compare this with what follows:—“ It was also expressed 
Con, as we may infer from the title of the Egyptian Hercules.‘ 
Tov ᾿Ηρακλῆν φησὶ κατὰ τὴν Αἰγυπτίων διάλεκτον KONA λέγεσθαι. 
It seems also to have been a title of the true God, who by 
Moses’ is styled Konah, 73).” 

The passage in Genesis, to which the learned author refers, 
is as follows, : YON) ΟΣ AID Woy OND DAN WIA where all 
must perceive that ΓῺ the Benoni form of 73) to. possess, is 
essentially different from }7D the substantive form of JD to 
minister: but which Mr. B. has unaccountably confounded. 

The word 773 is indeed transferred into other languages, as 
Mr. Bryant seems to hint.—And the connexion between the 
offices of priest and king is referred to by the poet.— 


‘ Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Phebique sacerdos,’ En. iti. 80; 


So the word is used in Holy Writ for ‘a great officer in a king’s 
court, from his duty of mmistering in civil affairs. See 2 Sam. 
vill. 18. (compare 1 Chron. xviii. 17.) 2 Sam. xx. 26. 1 Kings, 
iv. 5. Job xii. 10.3 And to the union of the sacerdotal and 
regal characters, the Tartar Khan, and German Koning, whence 
18 derived the English King, may probably be traced.* 

But that the title Cohen, Con or Konah, as derived from 
Cohen 375, was ever applied to the true God, is by no means 
clear. ‘The passage in question seems to evidence the contrary, 
since ΓῺ is proved to have a very different sense, implying 


—————— ν οὐδὰ a 


+ Etymologicum Magnum, Κυνάδης Ποσειδῶν ᾿Αθηνῇσιν ἐτιμᾶτο... Hesy- 
enius. } 


> Genesis c. 14.¥.19. Ibid. i:50. | 3 Parkhurst.. * Faber 
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possession ; whereas the title of Cohen, being derived from WD, has 
the sense of ministering or serving a Deity ; au attribute utterly 
inapplicable in the remotest degree to the living and true God. ° 

It is not my wish to disturb the ashes of the dead, or to 
attempt any depreciation of the profound erudition possessed by 
these learned writers; but 1 may here be allowed to notice a 
few instances of a similar nature; imconsistencies produced, I 
conceive, by too servile an attention to sound, and too great a 
neglect of genuine Htymology. ‘The cases. are not exactly 
parallel, since Mr. Bryant’s manifest inadvertence is much 
more excusable: the others being too generally at variance. 
rather with probability and reason, than with the systems of 
their. respective authors. Mr. Bryant himself mentions a nota- 
ble case of idle etymological trifling. — . 

“We are much indebted,” says that profound scholar, “ to 
the learned Father Theophilus of Antioch: he had great know- 
ledge, but could not help giving way to this epidemical weak- 
ness.. He mentions Noah as the same as Deucalion, which 
name was given him from calling people to righteousness: he 
used to say δεῦτε, καλεῖ ὑμᾶς ὁ beds: and from hence, it seems, 
he was called Deucalion. Ad Antol. i. 3.” Ancient Mythol. 
1. 164. note. 

From the venerable Jacob Bryant, the transition is easy to 
the name of Faber, whose truly valuable and learned writings 
afford numberless cases of curious derivation. He observes— 

““ In the Icelandic language the letter Tis denominated T'yr, 
or the bull. (D’Ancarville, Researches sur Orig. des Arts de 
la Gréce, lib. 11. c. 2. ap. Vallancey.) The reason no doubt 
was, because it was the compound symbol of Noah and the 
Ark ; or in other words, of the Bull Apis sailing, as he 18 
represented in the Bombine Table, in the Baris of Isis.” Fa- 
ber’s Cabiri, 11. 392. note. 

A less recondite conceit has traced some of our mountains 

to the classic names of Ancient Greece: and an author submits 
to his readers a conjecture on the derivation of the word Wry- 
nose, which is traced to Οὐρανός ! “ Skiddaw probably owes its 
origin to the Greek xia, ‘ for shadows, clouds, and darkness, 
rest upon it.’” Descriptive Tour to the Lakes, p. 56. note. 
_ Will the blue-stocking ladies of the present day pardon me 
when 1 advert to an ancient etymology, which refers the origin 
of Eve’s cognomen to a Hebrew root signifying her loquacity ! 
They shall have the passage in full— 

“Cur autem dicta fuit ΓΤ ὃ ~ Ridicule Rabbinorum aliqui id 
nominis a ΠῚ derivant, quod in Piel significare vel indicare 
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notat, MMV OW by, eo quod loquacula fuerit, ut Baal Hattu- 
rim ait, Fagius, Hebreos ita id efferre, scribit, ΝΟΥΣ 2 
Mpyezy IIIT, Lo quod loquacula et garrula fart, locutaque 
est cum serpente verba inutilia, donec comprebensa fuit m verbis 
suis, atque ita peccavit, simul atque peceare fecit, maritum 
suum, voeavit eam MN.” Witsii C&con. Feeder. 1. iv. c. 1. ᾧ 
28. 

It were trifling to record the derivation of Tobacco from the 
Hebrew, or the Greek; or to contradict Geropius Becanus, 
who maintained that the harmonious language of Paradise was 
none other than the vulgar High Dutch! And to doubt 
Verstegan’s reference of the Patriarchal names to our beloved 
Saxon, would too nearly verge towards disaffection to the truly 
noble language of our fathers. Suffice it to say, that the learnea 
Greeks, the Roman Tacitus, the Christian fathers, the Jewish 
Rabbins, the Scholastic Divines, the modern Literati, the pro- 
found Scholar, the accurate Critic, the elegant Tourist, the 
Grub-street quill-driver, and the beautiful blue-stocking, have 
all in their turn descended to the puerilities of idle and baseless 
etymologies ! 


GEOFFREY. 





ON THE MONUMENTS OF CICERO. 





Tue Abate Lignaminio, an antiquary of Padua, relates that 
on the first of December, 1544, as some workmen were digging 
the foundations of a church in the island of Zante, they  dis- 
covered the sepulchre of the orator ; and within it one cinerary, 
and two lacrymatory vases. He, as well as Clavelli, are of opi- 
nion that the domestics who were present at the assassination, 
after his head and hands were cut off by Popilius Lenas, burnt 
his body, and sailed with the ashes to Zacynthus, where they ho- 
nored them with a funeral. But have any travellers seen. this 
monument at Zante? I can only say that Clavelli, in his \Storta 
δ Arpino, gives a view of it, which | copied at Naples. 

fig. 7, (See Plate 1.) exhibits one end of the sepulchre, 
with the inscription. 

Fig. 8, is the cinerary urn which possibly contained the ashes 
’ of the orator, Ὁ 

Fig. 9, is the bottom of the cinerary urn. Who the Tertia 
Antonia of the inscription may have been is unknown. 
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Here perhaps it may not be inapposite to introduce an epitaph 
lately published for the first time at Rome, and taken from a 
MS. of the fourteenth century, in the possession of Signor Ma- 
riottini; whether it may have been inscribed on an ancient sar- 
cophagus, or whether it be the invention of some monk, con- 
temporary of Petrarch, I leave to skilful Latinists to decide: 


Unicus orator, lumenque, decusque senatus, 
Servator patriz, conditor eloquii ; 

Cujus ab ingenio tandem illustrata perenni 
Lumine preclaro lingua Latina viget; 

Decidit indigne manibus laceratus iniquis 
Tullius, hoc tumulo conditus exiguo. 

Quicumque in libris nomen Ciceronis adoras, 
Adspice quo jaceat conditus ille loco. 

Ille vel orator, vel civis maximus idem, 
Clarus erat fama, clarior eloquio. 

Quisquis in hoc saxo Tulli legis advena nomen, 
Ne dedigneris dicere, Marce, vale !' 


The only ancient bust with the orator’s name inscribed was 
in the Mattei collection at Rome; but it has lately passed into 
the hands of an illustrious English Duke; who, after a series of 
brilliant achievements in the field, proves that he reverences the 
toga Ciceroniana as it deserves. 

The Magnesian medal preserved, | believe, in a monastery at 
Ravenna, exhibits his profile, and name in Greek. 

The busts shown in the Campidoglio, and in the Medicean 
gallery at Florence, are so far valuable, that they exactly resem- 
ble each other. But I suspect that they are not portraits of the 
orator; who speaks somewhere of his procerum et tenue collum. 
Now these busts are fleshy, and short about the neck. But in 
the Medicean collection, there is another portrait, which usu- 
ally goes by the name of the Florentine bust; copies of which 
are spread so generally throughout Europe. It is certainly ex- 
pressive of acuteness of intellect, and passes for the best reputed 
likeness of the orator. The inhabitants of Arpino preserved a 
very ancient bust of their townsman, in front of their town-hall ; 
but it was destroyed during the commotions which took place 
in their city, in consequence of the French invasion. 

Whether or not the statue lately found among the ruins of 
Tusculum, the profile of which is inserted in this work, repre- 
sents the orator, videant Viscontii. ἷ ὶ 

Of the inscriptions, commemorating the family of the Cice- 


TT μόνον A EE SALES LERNER ET LS SE ST TALLIES HTS ET TET 
' Lettera di Cancellieri, Roma, 1812. 
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ros, Mauri inhis Antichita Romane, notices the following on 
the pedestal of a statue erected by the Arpinates, in the ‘Tuscu- 
Jan villa: 


M. TULLIO. CICERONI. M. F. 
ROMANAE, FACUNDIAE. PRINCIPI. 
QUAEST. AED. COS. PRO. COS. 
IMPERATORI, 

P. P. ARPINATES. 


Arce is an ancient city of the Volsci; built on a precipitous 
rock, washed by the Liris, and about eight miles from Arpino. 
It retains its ancient name ; and is noted as having been the re- 
sidence of Quintus Cicero. Like Arpino, it is one of the five 
Saturnian cities ; and it is frequently alluded to in the corre- 
spondence with Atticus and Quintus. ‘To the east of the city, 
some remains of opus reticulatum, and fornices are visible, 
which have been always called (aja di Cicerone, or the barn of 
Cicero. In the year 1807, there were also found vestiges of an 
aqueduct, probably the same constructed by the architects 
Messidius and Philoxenus, who were employed by Quintus 
Cicero in hydraulic works. Near the ruins the following m- 
scriptions have been discovered— 


I, 


Q. ET. M. TULLIS: Q. ET. M. F.F. 
CICERONIBUS. 

11}, VIREIS. AED. POT. MUNICIP. 
ARPINATIUM. 


TI. 
M. TULLIO. M. F. M. N. M. PN. 
CICERONI. COS. 
- PROCOS. PROV. ASIAE,. LEG. IMP. 
CAES. AUG. IN. SIRIA. 
PATRONO.,. 


iJ. 


M. TULLIO. M. F. M. N. M. PN. COR. 
CICERONI. 
cOS. PROCOS. PATRONO. 


IV. 
Cc. AVIANUS. PHILOXENUS. 
ARCHITECTUS. 
REDEMPTOR. OPERIS., 
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The first appears to have supported a statue erected to 
Quintus and Marcus, the nephew and son of the orator, whom 
we find triumvirs and wdiles at Arpinum. ; 

The second and third are both relating to Marcus the son, 

The fourth apparently records the architect employed by 
Quintus Cicero, in the embellishments of his villa at Arce, 

1 cannot resist adding to these inscriptions, one recorded by 
Clavelli in his Storia d Arpino, said to have been written on 
the walls of Cicero’s house on the Palatine hill, the day after 
his expulsion by Clodius; though of doubtful authority, it is of 
remote antiquity, having been interpreted by the Venerable 
Bede ; and consisting only of twelve initials, has an air of mys- 
terious interest.— 


Py Pi P2 Pater Patria Proficiscitur. 
S.’S. S. Sapientia Secum Sublata est. 
ΠΝ. ἢ. ΗΠ. Respublica Romana Ruit. 
PPO Ferro Flamma Fame. 


Most travellers, as they journey from Itri to Mola di Gaeta, 
are unwilling to contemplate the ruined tower on the right of the 
road, nearly overgrown with weeds, and supported in the ite- 
rior by a central column, inany other light than as a monument 
destined to commemorate the assassination. We know from 
Livius, that his death took place near the Formian villa, que 
paulo plus mille passibus abest a mari ; about the actual distance 
the tower in question from the beach ; not that we can come to 
any thing certain, for the encroachments of the sea are every 
where obvious about Mola. Some have taken this ruin to have 
been a watch-tower, built as it is like those seen by Swinburne 
on the coast of the Adriatic. But the neighbouring point of 
Gaeta would have been a far more advantageous site fora look- 
out tower. Whatever was its destination, as we wandered on 
this delicious shore on a fine December evening, the impressive 
lines of Cornelius Severus appeared wafted to our ears by the 
ripple of the T'yrrhene waves. 


Oraque magnanimum spirantia pene virorum 

In. rostris jacuere suis; sed enim abstulit omnes, 
Tanquam sola foret, rapti Ciceronis imago. 
Tunc redeunt animis ingentia Consulis acta, 
Jurataque manus, depressaque federa noxe, 
Patriciumque nefas: est tunc et pena Cethegi, 
Dejectusque redit votis Catilina nefandis. 

Quid favor, aut ceetus, plenis quid honoribus anni 
Profucrint? sacris exacta quid artibus etas? 
Abstulit una dies avi decus; ictaque luctu 
Conticuit Latiz tristis facundia lingue. 
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Egregium semper patria caput: ille senatus 
Vindex, ille fori, legum, ritusque, togaque, 
Publica vox sevis aternum obmutuit armis, 
Informes vultus, sparsam@que cruore nefando 
Canitiem, sacrasque manus, operumque ministras 
Tantorum, pedibus civis projecta superbis 
Proculcavit ovans; nec lubrica fata, Deosque, 
Respexit—nullo luet hoc Antonius evo.! 
It struck me, when at Arpino, that no monument exists in 
honor of Cicero, which may duly serve to remind us of his high 
deserts ; and prove that his immortal mind still makes an im- 
pression on those, who are capable of estimating it. His me- 
mory was as much venerated in the dark ages as now; for ac- 
cording to the learned author of the Illustrations of Childe Ha- 
rold, there existed at Rome in the twelfth century a building call- 
ed the Temple of Cicero. It sickens every traveller of common 
sense in Italy, to behold sumptuous monuments with long and 
fulsome inscriptions, raised to individuals, whose merits were very 
doubtful, or at best of a negative and insipid cast. The Corsini 
chapel attached to the church of San Giovanni Laterano, did 
not cost less, if we may believe report, than 5,000,000 scudi ; 
though it may be questioned whether the Corsini ever cid any 
thing for Europe, or their own country, better than thrusting 
into heaven some saint of their own creation, Deo Opt. Max. 
nolente volente. ‘The Medici, the pride and shame of Florence, 
are enshrined in a mausoleum, which, though unfinished, has 





' De Exil. et Mort. M. Τὶ Cic. 

When at Bologna, I made an excursion to the spot, which tradition 
says is immortslised by the rendezvous of the triumvirs, in a small isle 
formed by the Rhenus. About five miles on one of the roads leading to 
Modena, the Bolognese senate erected a brick monument with four pe- 
diments, on the spot where Octavius, Antonius, and Lepidus acquiesced 
in the proscription of Cicero, The course of the Rhenus is so altered by 
canals cut in modern times, that the spot is far from satisfactory to the 
classical traveller. There is however something irresistible in long tra- 
dition, and in the monument having been four times destroyed, as one of 
the inscriptions informs us. The side facing the road presents the fol- 
lowing memorial : 


C. Julio. Casare. Interfecto. 
C. Pansa. et. A. Hirtio. Coss. Cesis. 

M. Antonius. M. Lepidus, et. Cesar, Octavius. 
Triumviratu. Quinquennali. R. P. C, Assumpto. 
Rom, Imperio, Inter. Se. Dividendo. 
Tabulisque. Proscripuonum, Signandis. 
Huic. Ad, Fluenta, Lavini. 

Triduo. Constiterunt, 
A.U.C. DCC. AL Ante, Christum. XLII. 
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not cost less than 10,000,000 scudi ; some will tell you at ἘΠο- 
rence, 15,000,000. The cold assertion that the works of Cice- 
ro are his noblest monument, if more extended in its application, 
would go a great way towards neutralising the labors of the ar- 
chitect, painter, and sculptor. But how can their talents be 
better employed than in transmitting to posterity proofs of our 
respect for those, who have devoted themselves to their country, 
by stemming the torrents of corruption ; and who have added 
dignity to our species by perfecting the rare and divine gift of 
eloquence? Now it is unknown what our schools, what our 
tribunals, what the lovers of Latinity, ethics, and philosophy, owe 
to Cicero; and in proposing that a monument be raised, in the 

Amalthea at Arpmum, which may serve to bring his merits agree- 

ably to our recollection, by placing them, as it were, before our 

eyes, I shall-not, 1 trust, be taxed with the indulgence of a wild 
and spurious enthusiasm. 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 

Quam quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus— 

But it is notso much for the sake of paying a late posthumous 
tribute of applause to the Genius of Arpium, that I propose 
‘the erection ef this monument, as with the view of developing 
art In an interesting and satisfactory manner. 

Without further extending these remarks then, it is proposed : 
1. That subscription-books be opened in the houses of the prin- 

cipal bankers in Europe. 

2. That the sum subscribed shall not exceed 30,000/. 

3. That the house of ‘Torlonia at Rome, be the central commu- 
nicating, and finally receiving bank. 

4. That a committee of three of the first antiquaries, or connois- 
seurs in Rome, be appointed to name the artists, who shall 
send in designs for the frescos about to be described. 

This in progress, and the ground purchased, the first step will 
be to clear away the vines and pollard poplars in the Amalthea ; 
the next, to turn the road which leads from the village of Isola 
to Sora, by the Isola Carneola, or upper island. (Compare 
the two topographical sketches.) 1t remains then for me to pro- 
ceed to the developement of the proposed embellishments for the 
Amalthea. Lubet mihi facere in Arpinati. 


TO THE MEMORY OF CONYERS MIDDLETON, ERNESTUS, 
AND ALL THE BIOGRAPHERS AND COMMENTATORS 
OF CICERO, THIS NEW BUILDING, AND OTHER EMBEL- 
LISHMENTS FOR THE AMALTHEA AT ARPINUM ARE 
INSCRIBED. 
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Fig. 12, (See Plate 1,) is the elevation. The Lonic is from 
the Temple of Bacchus at Teos. 

Fig. 13, is the ichnography of the building. 

The dome of the rotunda is of the same ellipsis as that of the 
Pantheon. ‘The inside will be impannelled like that edifice. The 
floors to be inlaid with two different colored marbles of a bold 
and simple design. In the centre of the rotunda, under the @i/- 
de-beuf, will stand on a plane circular pedestal, a statue of the 
orator in his foga consularis, holding in his right hand a scroll 
inscribed τ 

DE LEGIBUS. 


No inscription: not even his name. Each wing will be lighted 
with large sky-lights. ‘The marble wainscoting, or fregio basso 
antorno la stanza, will be decorated in the frise, or central 
-member, with Roman civic crowns cut in the solid marble, with an 
equidistance of eight palmi. The frescos about to be described, 
will each be separated by a continuity of Roman fasces, painted 
to imitate bronze, forming frames to each of the frescos, and 
continued under the cornice of the ceiling, and above the cornice 
of the wainscoting. Twelve Doric Ante will decorate the 
inside of the rotunda. The sky-lights will be of strong plate- 
glass in copper frames. 
Inscription for the frise of the rotunda. 


EUROPA. MARCO. TULLIO. CICERONI. 





THE FRESCOS." 

I. Aitat. 6. Cicero with the bulla, at play with his brother 
Quintus, by the great cataract of the Liris: his mother Hel- 
via eyeing them with complacency. 

11, Aitat. 16. Pretextatus, he disputes on the necessary quali- 
fications of an orator with Julius Czsar, then also a boy, 
in the presence of Mutius Scevola, and other eminent law- 
yers, in a villa of Tusculum. 

111. Aktat. 28. His attendance on the philosophical discourses 
of Anticchus, in the grove of the academy at Athens. 

IV. Etat. 29. He declaims in Greek, in the presence of Apol- 
lonius Molo at Rhodes. Molo mute with astonishment and 
regret on finding that, through Cicero, the Romans were des- 
tined to eclipse the Greeks in eloquence. 

V. tat. 32. Questor in Sicily, he revives the notice of the 
tomb of Archimedes. 

VI. A&tat. 37. He arrives at Agrigentum, covered with dust 

a cance ΘΟ οἱ Ὁ IE, 

. ἐ See the corresponding numbers in the ichnography, 
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and sweat. The .Agrigentines crowd him with testimonials — 
respecting the iniquity of Verres. The temple of Asculapius, — 
mentioned in one of the orations, the ruins of which still 
exist, to be restored: and the surrounding landscape to be 
preserved. 

VIL. Etat. 44. The delivery of the first Catilinarian in the — 
temple of Jupiter Stator. The likenesses of the ne SOR 
busts to be preserved. 

VIII. tat. 49. Pullatus, he harangues the Clodian faction ; 
pelted with mud and stones by the populace, he is compelled 
to retire. His house on the Palatine fired in the distance. 

IX. Aitat. 50. His entrance into Rome, on his return from 
exile, amid the acclamations of his country. JZumeris Itaha 
a Brundusio Romam usgue reportatus. 

X, AMtat. 58. Habited as Imperator, on horseback, he orders 
the fortress of Pindenessus to be stormed, after a siege of © 
forty-seven days. 

XI. tat. 61. His delivery of the Pro Quinto Ligario in the 
presence of Ceasar. Czsar letting fall unconsciously some 

papers, riveted by the power of the eloquence. 

ΧΙ Etat. 63. The delivery of the conspicue divina Philip- 
pica fame. ‘The portrait of Antonius is known from medals. 

AIL. δῖαν. 64. Vhe assassination near Cajeta. Cicero in 
the act of extending his bead, and exclaiming Mortar in 
patria spe servata. he landscape to be preserved. 

XLV. His mangled head and amputated hands nailed to the Ro- — 
man rostra: the spectators expressing their sorrow and in- — 
dignation at the spectacle. 
Tta relatum caput ad Antonium ; jussuque ejus inter duas | 

manus in rostris positum, ubz ille Gaile ubi sepe consularis, — 

ubi eo ipso anno adversus Antonium, quanta nulla unquam | 

humana vox cum admiratione cloquentia, auditus fuerat. Vix ἢ 

attollentes lacrymis oculos homines intueri trucidata membra ejus | 

poterant.— Tit. Liv. 7 
Civitas lacrymas tenere non potuit, cum recisum Ciceronis il 

caput, in illis suis rostris videretur.—Florus. . 
Pracipue tamen solvit pectora omnium in lacrymas, gemitus- — 

que, visa ad caput ejus deligata manus dextra, divine sapientiz 

ministra; ceterorumque cades privatos luctus excitaverunt 5 illa | 
una, communem.—Crem. Cordus. | 
Nos. XV. ΧΥ͂Ι. XVIL. and XVIII. will exhibit personifi- 
cations of Poetry, Eloquence, Law, and or Nes painted to 
imitate statues in recesses, ; 
No. 1, at the head of the island, δὲ quest rostro finditur 
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Hbrenus, shall exhibit an ideal sitting statue of Helvia, mother 
of the orator. (See the second topographical sketch.) |. 
Inscription for the pedestal. 

᾿ HELVIA. MATER. M. 1. CICERONIS. 


Group of oaks, acacias, cedars, poplars, and Italian pines. 
No. 2, will be a plain Greek cippus of white marble, with 
the following inscription : 


TERENTIA. 
AVE. 
ET. TU. TULLIA. M. T. CIC. 
FILIA, DILECTA. 
AVE. 


Group of planes, oaks, weeping willows, and cypresses. 
No. 3, will be an ideal statue of Marcus Filius, zu. pr aes 
helding a scroll inscribed— 


DE OFFICHIS. 


Group of ilex,: oaks, chesnuts, and willows. 
No. 4, shall be’ an ideal sitting statue of Titus Pomponius 
Atticus, “holding three scrolls inscribed— 


EPISTOLAE AD ATTICUM. 
DE AMICITIA. 
DE SENECTUTE. 


Group of poplars intwined with vines, limes, oaks, and planes. 
No. 5, will be a statue of Quintus Hortensius, with two 
scrolls inscribed— 


HORTENSIUS. 
DE CLARIS ORATORIBUS. 


Trees as before. 

No. 6, will be a copy of the statue of Cneius Pompeius 
Magnus, preserved in the Spada palace, supposed to be the 
same at the foot of which Cesar fell, grasping a scroll inscribed— 


PRO LEGE MANILIA. 


Group of oaks, poplars, cedars, planes, and Italian pines. 
No. 7, will be a sitting statue of Marcus Brutus, holding 
four ταν ἢ inscribed— 
ORATOR, Es 
DE FINIBUS BONORUM ET MALORUM. 
DE NATURA DEORUM. 
TUSCULANAE QUAESTIONES. 


VOL, XXIII. Cl. Jl. NO. XLVI. 5 
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Trees as before. 
No. 8, will be two marble seats by the falls of the Fibrenus, 
No. 9, shall be the Mariana quercus rediviva, with the fol- 
lowing inscription placed horizontally under the tree : 


DUM. LATINAE. 
LOQUUNTUR. LITERAE,. 
NON. DEERIT. HUIC. LOCO. 
MARIANA. QUERCUS. 


No. 10, will be an avenue of oaks leading to the Amalthea. 

Tig. 11, (See Frontispiece) will be an elliptical foot-bridge 
for the Fibrenus. On each side of the river the earth will be 
piled as high as the abact of the two Doric frusta, supported 
by plain slanting masonry. The entablature then will form the 
rail-way to the bridge. The trees in the Amalthea, though 

“Chiefly connected, will each have room to display an individual 
beauty. 

The bridge will be closed with strong iron gates, and the key 
will be kept at the Dominican convent. 

The Liris and both branches of the Fibrenus being deep and 
rapid, no other fence will be necessary. 

[ have thus endeavoured to project a building which may 
serve to recall agreeably, at his birth-place, the merit of one of 
the brightest ornaments. of our species, and, at the same time, 
to develope art in an interesting and classical manner. If the 
plan be approved, future travellers will find that there is some- 
thing beyond modern Rome worth visiting ; something full as 
satisfactory as cross-keys and tiaras, in the Amalthea at Arpinum. 

Quin ipse, vere dicam, sum illi ville amicior modo factus; 
valete lectores, et istum,.ubi Tullius est natus, plus amate post- 


hac locum.? 
C. KELSALL. 





* De Legg. 11. sub, init. 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 





‘Esch. S. c. Th. 701, Φίλου γὰρ αἰσχρά moi πατρὺς τέλεν ἀρὰ 
= meee baal a σα ΤῊΣ ΠΣ Fe Ly a 5 
Ξηροῖς ἐκλαύστο:ς (ἀκλαύτοις al.) ὄμμασι προσιζάνει. 


Ox this passage Dr. Butler thus annotates: “ Sicci Diris 
oculi tribuuntur, quia inexorabiles sunt, nec se precibus ad 
misericordiam et lacrymas commoveri patiuntur. Enpois ἀκλαύσ- 
τοῖς ὄμμασι, pro ξηροῖς ἄκλαυστος ὄμμασι. ‘Phe last observation 
appears intended to obviate the difficulty arising from the junc- 
tion of the two adjectives ξηρὸς and ἄκλαυστος, on the supposi- 
tion that they are of cognate signification. But such on exami- 
nation does not appear to be the case. Eypis seems intended 
to represent the dry, rigid, hardened, or glaring appear- 
ance, which the eyes assume in cases of madness, occasioned 
doubtless by their being tearless, those “ wakes of the heart” 
being foreign to this malady; so that ξηρὸς relates to the external 
Appearance, ἄκλαυστος to the internal quality which occasions it. 
This maniacal glare, it is assumed, is equally attributable to the 
Dire, or Furies, who are the authors of madness, as to their vic- 
tims. Blomfield probably understood ξηρὸς in this sense. He 
thus explains it: “4 Ξηρός. Siccus. Optime Philoxeni Glossx, 
Ξυρὺς, Aridus, Siccus, Torridus, Laridus, imo Luridus. Eur. 
Or. 383. δεινὸν δὲ λεύσσεις ὀμμάτων ξηραῖς κόραις. (Anglice, 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes, which thou dost glare 
withal.)” It is very evident that tearless is not the meaning of 
ξηρὸς in the parallel passage from the Orestes. Facius renders 
it, rgidts, immobihbus ‘Thus also the Schol. B. on Aésch. |. c. 
explains ξηροῖς by ἀκαμπέσι. Lt is remarkable that H. Ste- 
pbens has entirely overlooked the peculiar use of ξηρὸς in these 
two instances. 

A similar appearance is attributed to the eyes when tears are 
either involuntarily suppressed, or from the force of internal 
eusotions are prevented from gushing forth. 


Odjss. T. 209. ----------αὐτὰρ ᾿Οδυσσεὺς. - . .-. 
: Θυμῷ μὲν γοάωσαν ξὴν ἐλέαιρε γυναῖκα, 
᾿Οφϑαλμοὶ δ᾽ ὡσεὶ κέρα ἔστασαι, ἠὲ σίδηρος, 
᾿Ατρέμας ἐν βλεφάροισι" δόλῳ δ᾽ ὅγε δάκρυα κεῦθεν. 
(See Class, Journ. No, Χαὶ11. p. 276.) 
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Blomfield, in the Glossary on AEsch. 1. c. quotes Brunck. 


Anal. T, i. p. 348. 


"Ev τε γὰρ ὀφθαλμοῖς ἐσκληχόσι κωφὸν ὑποιχει 
Δάκρυ, καὶ 6 τρύχων ἐντὸς ἔνεστι πόνος. 


For the introduction of the following lines from Lord Byron, 
1 may, perhaps, be allowed to plead as ἃ precedent the truly inge- 
‘hious writer of the Miscellanea Classica: 


“ Her eyes unmoved, but full and wide, 
Not once had turned to either side; 

Nor once did those sweet eyelids close, 
Or shade the glance o’er which they rose— 
But round their orbs of deepest blue, 
The circling white dilated grew— 

And there with glassy gaze she stood, 
As ice were in her circled blood; 

But every now and then a tear, 

So large and slowly gathered slid 

From the long dark fringe of that fair lid, 
It was a thing to see, not hear !” 


The coincidence between the last line and the κωφὸν δάκρυ of 
the epigram above quoted is rather singular. 

Both Butler and Blomfield quote, as parallel to the passage 
in {lischylus, Horace Od. 1, 3, 18. Qui sicc?s ocudis monstra 
natantia—vidit. But if we are ‘to read with Bentley rectis ocu- 
lis, (to which Blomfield seems to incline), or with Cunningham 
Jixis oculis, of course the parallelism is destroyed. That none 
exists, even on the supposition that siccés is to be retained, a very 
little consideration will render evident. The sicci oculi of Ho- 
race belong to a person totally unmoved, perfectly calm and 
collected, and in complete possession of all his faculties; the 
ξηρὰ ὄμματα of the ‘Tragedians are attributed, as has been ob- 


served, to persons in a state of madness, and therefore of a de-— 


scription wholly opposite. 

In Doering’s edition of Horace, the following note occurs: 
“ Vir doctus quidem in Novis Commentt. Lips. 1803. docile ὩΣ 
532. rahe stecis explicat rigidis (ξηροῖς ἀκλαύστοις ὄμμασι ap. 
Hisch. S.c. Th. 698.) ita ut “ocudi sicci iidem sint qui recti:’ 
The a which this commentator affixes to séccus, coin- 
cides with that given by the Schol. B. on AEschylus to ξηρός. 
But the same objection applies here also; for ragidis, at least so 





| 
| 
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far as it agrees with ξηροῖς, would imply, stiffened with terror 
and stupefaction: (Virg. Ain. 7, 447. 


At juveni oranti subitus tremor occupat artus, 
Diriguere oculi) 


a meaning directly opposed to. that which Horace intended to 
convey. 

Again, on this passage of Horace, Francis thus remarks: 
“ A learned Editor of Horace, the Reverend Mr. Jones, hath 
chosen the common reading, szccis oculis; and happily supports 
it by a passage in Milton: 


“ Sight so deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold !” 
Paradise Lost, xi. 494. 


Now although an uncommon expression in Milton may, be 
supported on the ground of an imitation of Horace, yet itis 
obvious that the contrary is no very logical inference. ‘That 
Milton had either Horace or Aischylus (see Butler’s note,) in 
his mind, may réasonably admit of a doubt, But admitting 
this to have been the case, the common reading in Horace 
derives no support from that circumstance; the expression 
dry-eyed in Milton being perfectly natural, and applied in such 
a sense as to obviate all the objections w hich have been justly 
urged against the sicct ocult of Horace. Milton’s tears result 
from the contemplation of scenes of distress and misery ; he thus 
proceeds: 


“ Adam could not, but wept, 
Though not of woman born, compassion quelled 
His best of man, and gave him up to tears 
A space, till firmer thoughts restrained excess:” 


Here the effect corresponds to the cause. But Horace’s 
hero is celebrated for not shedding tears under the impression 
of extreme terror; whereas, it is well known, that if he had, it 
would have been contrary to experience. ‘Thus observes Bent- 
ley: “ Pre misericordia quidem, vel amore, desiderio, pudore, 
ad leve periculum presens, vel ingentis preteriti recordationem, 
etiam invitis oculis oboriuntur lacrimzs at in. magno pavore, 
presentique, ut hic, consternatione, nullus lacrimis locus est, ne 
in puella infante boas empl 

M. 
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EMENDATION | 


Ofa Passage in Lavy, wi. 5. 


= 


As 7rrRim in castris Furius consul, cum primo quietus obsidio- 
nem passus esset, in incautum hostem decumana porta erupit, οἵ, 
cum persequi posset, metu substitit, ne qua, ex parte altera, 
in castra vis fieret. Furium legatum (frater idem consulis eraty 
longius extulit cursus: nec suos ille redeuntes, persequendi 
studio, neque hostium ab tergo incursum vidit: ita exclusus, 
multis sepe frustra conatibus captis, ut viam sibi ad castra face- 
ret, acriter dimicans cecidit. Et consul, nuncio circumventi 
fratris conversus ad pugnam, dum se temere magis, quam satis 
caute, in mediam dimicationem 'infert, vulnere aceepto, zgre 
ab circumstantibus ereptus, et suorum animos turbavit, et fe- 
rociores ‘hostes fecit: qui, cde legati et consulis vulnere 
accensi, nulla deinde vi’ sustineri potuere, cum compulsi in 
castra Romani rursus obsiderentur, -nec’spe, nec viribus pares, 
venissetque in periculum summa rerum, ni T. Quinctius pere- 
grinis copiis cum Latino: Hernicoque exercitu subvenisset. 

The last period of this passage has much tortured the critics, 
and been much tortured by them in turn. - In the first place : 
some would read, nulla deinde vi sustineri potuere, guin com- 
pulsos in castra Romanos rursus obsiderent, &c. ᾿ Others, 
nulla deinde vi sustineri potuere. Quum compulsi in castra 
Romani rursus obsiderentur, nec spe, nec viribus pares, ve- 
nisset in, &c. And others again, nulla deinde vi sustineri po- 
tuere. Compulsi in castra Romani rursus obsidebantur, nec, 
&c.; or, for venissetque read venisset utique. In the second 
place: Some would transpose the words peregrinis copiis cum ; 
thus, πὶ 7’, Quinctius cum peregrinis copiis Latino Hernicoque, 
ὅο.: some for peregrinis copits would read pereuntibus copiis, 
in the dative, meaning the Romans, and depending on subve- 
nisset, or erase the words cum Latino Hernicoque exercitu, as 
being.a gloss. 

. The entire passage is thus mended, by the trifling change of 
cum into tum, and cum into suis, which will seem quite prac- 
ticable to such as are versed in the Roman paleography ; nulla 
deinde.vi sustineri potuere. Tum, compulsiin castra Romani, 
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rursus obsiderentur, nec spe nec. viribus: pares, venissetque in. 
periculum summa rerum, ni ‘T. Quinctius peregrinis copiis 
suis, Latino Hernicoque exercitu, subvenisset. ‘This 1 think 
to be. the genuine language of Livy... See the foregoing chap. 


near the end. 4, 
DT). Bh ds 
Thetford, May, 1821. 








AFRICAN FRAGMENTS. 


BY JAMES GREY JACKSON. 





Iw this discriminating and scientific era, every article of intelli- 
gence that tends to promote an intercourse between the nations 
of the world (separated from each other by non-intercourse, ori- 
ginating from our ignorance of their language, manners, customs, 
and prejudices) becomes interesting and valuable ; at this epoch, 
when the principal nations of Christendom are desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with that continent whose shores are conti- 
guous to those of Europe, and the discovery of which has baffled 
the enterprise of ancient and of modern Europe, it cannot be 
uninteresting to offer a few observations respecting the connexion 
between the English language and the great travelling lan- 
suage of the continent of Africa—the Arabic; particularly when 
it is more than probable, that the great impediment to our in- 
tercourse with the interior of that continent has originated in 
our extreme, and almost total ignorance of that popular and pre- 
vailing or wide-spreading language of Africa, which is spoken 
or understood from the shores of the Atlantic to the shores of 
the Red Sea, and throughout all countries of Africa where any 
intercourse, commerce, or communication, ts maintained. Ὁ 

The Sahara is the broken link of the chain of communication 
between Europe and our sable brethren of Sudan. 


‘From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 

If we can mend that link, our communication will be esta- 
blished through the Sahara; the language of which district is now 
publicly taught at Paris, at [Ecole Royale et spéciale des 
Langues Orientales vivantes, as.a preliminary and necessary step, 
hitherto omitted, towards the support of an extensive rational and 
constant intercourse with that continent; To: the cosmopolite 
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and philanthropist it matters’ not whether this intercourse be: 
opened by France, by Holland, by America, or by Great 
Britain, the result will necessarily be beneficial to mankind. in 
general, Such a communication cannot terminate in com- 
merce, without embracing civilisation, its twin sister; and civi- 
lisation is likely-to promote the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
the conversion of the idolatrous negroes to Christianity. This 
being premised, I repeat that any informution. tending to elucidate 
the manners, customs, religion, or language of the inhabitants 
of the Sahara, appears: interesting to. the general, as well as to 
the learned reader. 


Medicinal and Economical uses of some African Plants. 


El Hermeel, an herb used for colds and catarrbs. 

El Helba, used to strengthen digestion and to create appetite, 
infused in a decoction of mint. 

El Henna, is. the plant used by the ladies, to dye their hands and 

_ feet; it stains them black if the decoction is very strong ; but if 
of ordinary strength, yellow: the latter color is considered an 
improvement of personal beauty ; as it preserves the hands soft 
and cool, allaying the perspiration in hot weather. 

Souak, is. an infusion of a bark used from time immemorial by 
the North Africans, to preserve and whiten the teeth; a pow- 
der from this bark is sold at Sanger’s medicine warehouse, 150, 
Oxford Street, called Wangary’s tooth-powder. In Brown’s 
Travels in Africa, p. 271, this is called Shaw, and it appears 
to be the same with the plant designated by Bruce under the 
name of Rack: vide Bruce’s Travels, 4to. vol. v. p. 44. 

Enjémma, is an herb the decoction of which is extremely effica- 
cious in fevers, and for cooling the blood at Spring and Au- 
tumn. 

El Bukula, Marsh Mallows, used for the same purposes as 

fil Khubaiea, ¢ in. Europe. 

L’asel Durgmuse, is the honey of Euphorbium. The bees that 
suck the Durgaluse or Euphorbium flower produce a strong 

bitter honey, a very small quantity of which immediately cures 

violent colds; vide Jackson’s enlarged account of Marocco, 

page 134, for a plate and a description of this plant. ὃ 

Et Majune, δ an intoxicating’ βυ εθίμηθδξ containing kief or 


El Hashisha, > Hashisha; a small quantity has a great effeet, 

Et Kief, J producing a voluptuous vacuity of mind, &e. : 
for a further description of this composition, see Jackson's 
enlarged Account of Marocco, &c. p. 131. 


eee ne ne ae ee ee aie -- 


a 
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Sheba, Absinthum, a decoction of this plant 18 used as ἃ pro-~ 
moter of appetite, and to strengthen the digestive organs. 

Ei Kai’l, a particulary kind of antimony, mines of which are 
found in various parts of the country; those west of the moun- 
tains of Atlas produce the Alkah’l Bildie, whichis an Arabic 
term signifying Alkah’] of our country; the other is found in | 
the mines of Tafilelt, and is called Alkah’l felelly, 1. 6. 
Alkah’l of Tafilelt; this latter is the best, and sells for double 
the price of the other; both are made into an. impalpable. 
powder, .and very considerable quantities are conveyed by the 
caravans that annually traverse the great African desert from 
Fas, Tezza, and Ujedda, to Cairo, Suez, and Mekka, (vide 
Jackson’s Marocco, p. 129.) 


ArricaAN Breap.—The wheat of North Africa, and 


of West Barbary in particular, is celebrated for its superior 


quality and size; it is also extremely hard. ‘There are two 


: 
: 
| 


species of African wheat; one is along transparent grain, like 


amber ; the other is an opaque grain, not quite so large as the 


other, and of a rounder form, similar to the English wheat: the 
large long amber-colored grain, produces a greater proportion 
of what the Italians call ‘“fiore di farina,” which the Arabs 
call Smeet; the bread made of the Smeet is of a very superior 
quality, and is remarkably nutritious. After the wheat is, ground, 
it is divided into three qualities to obtain the Smeet. 

_- The first is the coarse and husky. part. 

The second is the white impalpable powder, similar to 
American or European flour. 

The third is the Smeet. 

The two first qualities are separated by the women from the 
Smeet, which is not an impalpable powder, but is of the size 
and has the feel of sand between the fingers ; it is not so white as 
the degig or flour, but rather of a yellowish hue. 1p 

The round opake grain produces much flour and little: Smeet ; 
the transparent grain yields a larger proportion of Smeet—the 
Smeet contains the purest part of the wheat. In the families of 
the opulent, they sometimes mix saffron with the Smeet, which 
makes the bread light : as much Spanish or African saffron as 
will lie on a shilling, boiled fifteen minutes in water, quant. suff,, 
and strained through a sieve, is sufficient to make a quartern loas 
of bread. 

The transparent grain is so hard, that the stones wilb not grind 
without communicating to the flour small particles of the stone ; 
the inhabitants of Marocco remedy this evil, by spreading the 
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wheat on their terraces during the night; the heavy dews' soften 
the grain : they collect the grain before the rising sun, and keep it 


in a cool place twenty-four hours, that the moisture imbibed 


during the night nay have time to penetrate the grain; it then 
grinds well, without affecting the stones, and itis not gritty. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


* The following etymology of some English words from the 
Arabic, are submitted to lexicographers : 


Genius, génie French, from > jinni Arab., a spirit supposed to 
attend on every person, and is either good or bad. 


Soap, from savon French, which is from (αὐ sabune Arab. 
The art of making soap was communicated to the Provenca!s 
at Marseilles, from Tunis in Barbary, where they manufac- 
ture it soft and transparent like amber, as well as in the 
other Barbary states. Marseilles has long been celebrated for 
its manufactories of soap, the mutation of ὦ to v is easily 

᾿ accounted for—it is merely an oral difference. 

Genus, a kind, a species, from (wi> jens, [sing. jenus pl.] 
Arabic, a people, a kind, a clan, jens kabeer, a great nation, 
jens adeem, an ancient people. 


Algebra, from ps! Aljeber, the finding. Todd’s Johnson’s 


Dictionary says, the word is of uncertain etymology, but it is 
most unquestionable that jeber is the Arabic verb to find, to 
discover. Aljeber wa’lm’kabaléh, as it is called by the Arabs, 
signifies the finding from a previous position or supposition ; 
when therefore we consider the character of Algebra, who 
can doubt this etymology? Bailey’s Dict. says it is derived 


from δ] and ys which is Al grebr, not giaber as Bailey calls 


it; and he says itis the name of the inventor, but yaé is not a 
proper name, it is the verb to cover, to confuse, to render 


indistinct, which is the reverse of Algebra; he also says δὲς 


signifies excellent, but it is the article preceding the noun. 
Haram, this word (in the dictionaries) is a Seraglio, or place for 

women in the East, but it is an error ; it signifies bad, vicious, 

unlawful, Wold el Haram, an illegitimate son or child, the 





* It is presumed that this observation is deserving the attention of 
our Colonists in Southern Africa, where such general complaint is made 
against the gritty bread, though the wheat is so good. 


ee 
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. . 9 : 
proper word is Huram, {or Hurem,] i. e. a sacred place, 


a place not to be defiled or contaminated. Vide Lettres Per- 
sannes, lettre 20me.; this retreat or habitation for women in the 


East, is also called 2333 2enana, but never Haram. 


Cotton—this article was probably first brought into Europe from 
Smyrna, where it was cultivated by the Arabs, long before the 
discovery of the East or West Indies ; it 1s called in Arabic 


[ω83}}} Adkotton. 


Algeneb, a fixed star in the right side of Perseus, from [8] 
that 15 to say, the side. 

Sugar was cultivated in Lower Suse many centuries ago, near 
Terodant, long before the discovery of the West Indies; the 
sugar-cane is called in Arabic Lukseb, the produce of it 1s 


=] w 
called sha ἢ Assukur, i. e. sugar. 


Ti amarinds, from [ois eb | Timmerhend; dates are called 


[oe] Timmer, India is called [xis | hend, 1. e. dates of 
ndia, Timmerhend. A note in Brown’s ‘lravels in Africa, 
Ato. p. 343., says Thummar Hindi means fruit of India, not 
date, as insinuated by the learned author of the Botanical 
Observations in Asiatic Researches, Vol. 1v. p. 250. But 
" every one who is enabled, from a residence among the Arabs, 
to hold colloquial intercourse with them, will perceive that 
the annotator has committed a palpable error in making this 
assertion. 


Alkove, from [ xno) | Alkoba, a cubiform building whose top is 
half a globe consisting of one square room; the mutation of 
b to v is easily accounted for—it is merely oral. 


A Buss, from [ xmas | Busa, akiss. Pliny, inhis Natural History, 
saith that Cato was of opinion, that the use of kissing first 
began betwixt kinsmen and kinswomen, however nearly allied 
or far off, only to know by kissing whether their wives, 
daughters, or nieces, had tasted any wine. If this report of 

Cato be true, it favors this etymology of the word, as the 

~ Arabs hold it disreputable and vicious for male or female to 
‘drink wine: even their prophet reprobates the custom, and 
prohibits it. . 

Sherbet, an oriental beverage, from [oye] Sherb, Arabic to 
drink ; his composition, so celebrated in Oriental song, is a 
decoction of, or preparation from barley meal and sugar, per- 
fumed with extract of roses, orange flower, violets, or citron, 
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Oasis, from Wah ; the Latins first Europeanised this word by 
_ substituting the o for the w, and adding a double s, calling 


ἵν wah, oasis, the plural of which must necessarily be oasis’s, 
thus giving that hissing sound to the articulation, which is so 
offensive to the ear of the Arab, and for which hissing, which 
they perceive in the European languages, they say that the 
articulation of [Ayemmy] Europeans resembles the whistling of 
birds. 

Tabor, Kettle-drum—the kettle-drum is originally of the Arabs, 
and has been used by them from time immemorial ; it forms 
an indispensable part of their bands of music : they are made in 
Idaulit in the Southern Atlas, from the copper-mines of 
Teserlergt, and our military kettle-drums are exactly like them; __ 
they are made of the same size with those belonging to the regi- 
ment of cavalry (the Blues) of which the Duke of Wellington 
is Colonel. The 27th day of the first grass month, called by the 
Arabs Arrabea Ellule, is the Anniversary (among some tribes) 
of the feast or leathering of the kettle-drum, when every indi- 
vidual brings some present on the occasion, Sab tab’l, the 


mutation of ὦ to 7, is easily accounted for—it 15 an oral differ- 
ence. 

Visir, (grand visir, chief or prime minister,) the Turks, or the 
Europeans, have converted the 6 into v; the Arabic word is 


yes Biser, tosee, ys one that sees, inspects, superintends, 
directs. ΤῊ 
Whale, δ} Alwala, a great fish, 


Kore, from_y»3 Kure, i. e. a ball, a kernel, the interior of the 
heart, the pupil of the eye. 

Gibraltar, from Jibel and ‘Tarik, i. e. the mountain of Tarik. 
After the death of Roderick the last of the Goths, the march 
of the Moorish General Tarik was rapid and victorious: he — 
embarked in the province of El Grarb," on the opposite coast: 
of Africa, and landing near the foot of the mountain of 
Gibraltar, which he therefore named after himself Jibe/, 1. 6. 
the mountain, Tarik of Tarik, he proceeded through the 

_ Sierra Morina: among his various conquests, that of Medina 
Celi was the most splendid and lucrative, for among the 
spoils was the celebrated golden table, brought from the East 





' El Grarb isthe most northern province of the present Empire of 
Marocco ; Tangier, Tetuan, and Ceuta, are towns in this province. 
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by the Goths, at the pillage of Rome, containing 360 feet of 
solid gold, adorned with emeralds and pearls, which he after- 
wards presented to the throne of Damascus. Europeans 
have taken this name from the Moors, who conquered Spain, 
and by an easy variation call it Gibraltar—a variation by no 
means extraordinary, when we consider how frequently they 
pervert Oriental and African names, even to the rendering 
| _ them unintelligible. This is one-etymology. 

_ The Moors of West Barbary and of Suse have another, which is 
| this: the celebrated Mograrbeen prince and geographer, Ab- 
dallah ben Edris, (commonly called the Nubian geographer, ) 
who florished in the 12th century of the Christian γα, speaking 


at [ gol yal] the Bahr Ashammi,* i.e. the Mediterranean 


Sea, says it was [0005] man, i. 6. in ancient times, a lake 
enclosed on all sides like the Caspian Sea, and its waters had 


no connexion with the [ ye Bal’r n’dollem, 1. 8. 
the Atlantic Ocean. The inhabitants of [ {pigad | Suse,” and 


᾽ : : ! ' 
[0 0}} Andalusia, were incessantly at war till the time of 
_ Alexander, who coming to Andalusia, the people complained 


heavily to him of the [ gag J] i. 6. the people of Africa. 
Alexander (the Great) then formed the plan of separating their 
countries by cutting a passage for the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean into the [Bahar mdoll’m], or Atlantic Ocean: for this 
purpose he fixed upon Ezzokak, a hollow, near the mountain 
of Gibraltar ; he then ordered the ground to be dug up between 
‘Tanjier and Ezzokat in Andalusia; he then built a mole on 
each side, one near Tanjier and one near 4zzokak; he then 
continued the excavation till the water rushing in from the (Ba- 
harmdolm,) Atlantic Ocean, overflowed many towns, and rose 
above the moles (Ahadashra kama’t) 11 fathoms. Edris relates 
that he himself saw the mole under water on the Andalusian 
side, and that the people of Algaziras? called it the bridge; the 
centre of this building corresponds with the place where (Hajar 
el bilbit) the Camel’s Rock hangs over the sea: in those days, 





* Palestine is called by the Arabs Bled Ashsham, and the Bahar Ash- 
shammi, takes its name from this country. 

* At the period here alluded to by the Mograrbeen geographer, the 

kingdom of Suse extended from Sahara to the Straits of Gibraltar; by 
| Suse therefure is meant Africa, and by Andalusia is meant Spain. 
q 3 Algazira is the Arabic for an island ; the Camel’s Rock has been level- 
| led tor military operations, and is probably now the Battery on that Island. 
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Tariffa and Trafalgar were included in, or formed the northern 
part of Algrarb,and joined Andalusia. This being premised, 
[ should observe, that after cutting the separation, the people 


. of Elgrarb still called [oth] Tarifa, the litle piece,? q. d. the 
little piece of Elgrarb and Trafalgar, they call area Gib] 


trafelgrarb, 1. e. the piece cut off from the grarb, that 1s from 
the province of Elgrarb now so called, in which Tanjier and 


Ceuta* are situated: they also call Gibraltar [Jb Jus) 
jibbeliraf, 1. e. the mountain of the piece of Elgrarb, or the 
mountain of Tariffa; this isthe Mauritanian etymology of the 
word Gibraltar. rit 

Υ 








OBSERVATIONS 


On the Translation of an Arabic Paper relative to 
Mungo Park's Death. 





Tuere is a letter signed A, Salemé in the 3rd Number of the 
Annals of Oriental Literature, recently published, which contains 
various accusations against me—accusations which I am _ not 
conscious of deserving : the letter alluded to has been, however, 
sufficiently answered by me in Cursory Observations, &c. 
inserted in the Classical Journal, No. xiii. p. 299.; and 1 
really should not have thouglit this letter deserving a reply, if [ 
had not reflected, that my silence on such an occasion might 
be interpreted into a conviction that 1 have actually misinter- 
preted this Arabic or Moorish document, supposed to contain 
an account of Mungo Park’s death, inserted in Mr. Bowdich’s 
account of a Mission to Ashantee. 


The writer of this letter assumes, that my Cursory Observations — 


in the 42nd Number of the Classical Journal, or in the Ist No. 
of Annals of Oriental Literature, were written for the purpose of 





' Traf a piece, turiffa a little piece, Arabic. 


7 The name of Ceuta among the Moors is Cibta, from Sebata jibbel, _ 
Arab. i. 6. the seven hills or points of which the mountain of Cibta. 


is composed, 
> Syb Jas jibbel-traf, q. ἃ. Gibraltar, vide the Emperor Soliman’s 


Arabic jetter to our late revered Sovereign George the Third, in Jackson's 
enlarged account of Marocco, p. 322.). 3rd and 4th. 
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injuring his reputation, not to investigate the inaccuracy of his 
translation, and that my observations were entirely’ destitute of 
any scientific elucidation, 

To these positions, I answer, and solemnly declare before all 
the world, (as [ have before done,) that 1 had no intention to 
injure Mr. Salemé’s reputation; but 1 was urged to give Mr. 
Bowdich the decypher, as well as the translation of the document 
concerning Mungo Park’s death, solely from a desire to be of ser- 
vice to my country and to elicit the truth, Mr. Bowdich having 
informed me that his Book was nearly ready for publication, and 
that he had endeavoured, im vain, to get a decypher of the docu- 
ment. Afterwards, when Mr. Salemé’s translation was confront- 
ed with mine in the Quarterly Review, without the original, it be- 

-camea duty which I owed to myself, after the Quarterly Review 
(a book of extraordinary circulation) had asserted that Mr. Sa- 
-lemé’s translation was preferable to mine, to investigate the mat- 
ter. Accordingly, [ asked several of my friends what they candidly 
thought of Mr. Salemé’s translation; there was among them but 
one opinion, viz. that it was unintelligible; at the same time they 
observed that mine was perspicuousand intelligible, butno opinion 
could be given as to the accuracy of the translation. The obser- 
vations in the Quarterly Review were calculated to cast a discredit 
in this country, the Continent, and in Africa, on my translation; 
so that if I had not presented to the world my Cursory Ob- 
servations, in addition to the decypher of the document, my 
friendsin all parts of the world would have thought, after reading 
the animadversions in the Quarterly Review, that [ had forgot- 
ten the language of the Arabs, and could not translate it! [ was 
unwilling that such an impression should go abroad and prevail 
in the minds of my learned and Oriental friends. The first 
attack on my translation was, however, made Joug before that 
in_the Quarterly Review; it was contained in the Englishman 
(Newspaper) of Sunday, 2nd of May, 1819; and, according 
with the adage nemo me impune (acessit, 1 answered it in the 
following Number; therefore if Mr. Salemé is sore at my 
‘observations, he should recollect that the impetus was given 
‘to me by his own observations, in the paper above alluded 
‘to. “fam now persuaded, from the measures taken in this mat- 
ter by Mr. Salemé and bis cvadjutors, that if [ had’ remained 
silent and had not replied to the insidious observations, first in the 
Englishman, and in the ‘Times, and then in the Quarterly Review, 
the result of these suggestions, sv widely circulated through these 
papers, would have impressed on the public mind an opinion, 
that Tam a blunderer and a pretender only to a knowledge 
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of Arabic, and Mr. Salemé would have had the reputation (to 
my prejudice) of an accomplished Arabic scholar, among the 
majority of readers. 

But there was a stimulus much stronger than these, which 
prompted me thus to appear before the public with my Cursoty 
Observations, which was—a fear that the Arabic professors on the 
Continent might think, not only that [ had forgotten the lan- 
guage, but that there was no onein Great Britain that understood 
it; and a reference to the original document in Mr, Bowdich’s 
Accountof a Missionto Ashantee, confronted with Mr. Salemé’s 
translation, would unquestionably have confirmed this opinion. 

I now declare, that Mr. Salemé’s accusation, that I have 


substituted in this decypher, the letter & for (yo, yo for &, ¢ for 


» and so on, is without foundation; for a confirmation of 
this declaration I confidently refer the inquisitive reader to the | 
original manuscript, in the possession of the African Company. ὁ 
1 moreover declare, that 1 paid all possible attention to the 
decypher, insomuch that I consider it equal in the accuracy of 
the copy to, and more intelligible than, a fac-simile could have 
been; and I confidently declare, that 1 do not think a word, a 
letter, a line, or a point, is either added or omitted, except that 
the Oriental punctuation was necessarily substituted for the 
Occidental, because Mr. Bulmer, the proprietor of the Shak-— 
spear press, had not an Arabic type with the Occidental puuctua- 
tion. 

With respect to the scientific elucidation on the Arab language, 
alluded to in the 3rd Number of the Annals of Oriental Litera- 
ture, p. 508, the absence of which is regretted by Mr. Saleme, I 
have only to remark, that an illiterate, ungrammatical, doggerel 
writing, like that decyphbered by me, did not require a scientific 
elucidation; a scientific dissertation on such a composition 
would have been an absurdity. 

Mr. Salemé discovers bis irritation at my calling the transerip- 
tion of the supposed account of Mr. Park’s death a decypher, and 
he says Mr. Jackson was not ashamed to call it a decypher. 
Certainly | was not, and 1 maintain that the apt and correct name — 
or appellation of a paper which could not be printed without an 
elucidation, is, to all intents and purposes, a decypher—no 
printer could have printed it without a decypber, which Mr. 
Bowdich himself informed me he had in vain endeavoured to | 
procure until I gave him mine. 

Mr. Salemé goes on to say, that the Barbarians of Marocco,* | 


re, 








——— 


* If the Barbarians of Marocco were not a polished race, compared to 
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are unacquainted with the pure Arabic, But I can inform Mr. 
Salemé that he is incorrect in making this assertion: all the 
intelligent men in the Empire of Marocco, who have received a 
tolerable education, understand the pure Korannic Arabic ; and 
their writings and correspondence approach nearer to the 
elegant dialect of the Koran, than Mr. Salemé seems to imagine. 
Moreover, many of the Bedoween tribes speak as well as write 
the pure Arabic: the pure Arabic is spoken by the Arabs of 
Woled Abbusebah, Ly the Woled Deleim, and a dialect very 
little different from it is spoken by the Howara Arabs, inhabi- 
tants of Suse and the Sahara; among all which tribes I have 
occasionally sojourned. 

Mr. Salemé says the letter from the Emperor of Marocco 
to our late revered Sovereign, (page 510) was written in a bar- 
barous style and a barbarous character. 1 beg leave to contra- 
dict both these assertions ; and J maintain that the style is not very 
different from that of the Koran, and that the character, so far 
from being barbarous, is the same that was written by the most 
polished Arabians during the acmé of Arabian science, when 
the arts and sciences florished among the sons of Ismael. 


My opinion of the passage respecting the word Ss, is still 
the same that I expressed when I delivered the decypher, (or, as 
Mr. Salemé will have it, the trarscript,) to Mr. Bowdich ; nor 
does Mr. Salemé’s quotation from the Kamoos or Arabic Dic- 
tionary of Sheikh Ahmed, any more than his reference to Rich- 
ardson’s' Arabic Dictionary at Mr. Bulmer’s, refute the interpre- 
tation that I have given to this passage, or tend to prove that the 
writer did not mean to say, that there were two persons tied or 
bound in the vessel. But not wishing to be dogmatical, obsti- 
nate, or wedded to my own opinion, respecting this matter, 
which however I must confess was a decided one, I showed 
a fac-simile of the original document to two intelligent Mograr- 
been Muselmen, who were in England soon after the publica- 
tion of Mr. Bowdich’s account of Ashantee ; and: these gentle- 





Mr. Salemé’s compatriots, that enterprising and indefatigable traveller 
Signor Belzoni would not have been so barbarously maltreated by the 
Arab soldier, who wantonly inflicted on that gentleman a wound, 
which confined him a month, and for which outrageous aggression the 
government of Egypt would afford him no redress whatever!! Let any 
European who has resided in the empire of Marocco say, if such an 
insult would have been passed over by the constituted authorities, or that 
ample satisfaction would not have becn given to the injured individual. 
"Vide Classical Journal, No. xr1r. p. 802. 
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ne meatiing of the word οἷἶδᾶς signified persons bound, and 
that it was absurd and ridiculous to give a figurative meaning 
to an expression made in a doggere] composition, which, so far 
from having claim to the figures of rhetoric, could not pretend 
€ven to grammatical accuracy. A corroboration of my iuter- 
Pretation of these words will appear, by ἃ reference to Park’s 
travels, reviewed in the Quarterly Review, No. xxv., where 
these men bound with cords, or otherwise, appeared to Amadou 
Fatima, like dead men, because perhaps they could not move, 
2s also by a reference to the 2nd note in p. 501. of the Classical 
Journal, No. x11. : 
Mr. Salemé, im bis critical animadversions, does net inform 
the public why, in his translation, he omitted the words ¢3 U3 5 
ind, which unquestionably signify that “ they discharged 
their arms into the vessel 7” this interpretation also 15 corroborated 
in a letter from the late President of the Royal Society, to Mr. 
Dickson, (of Covent Garden, Mungo Park’s brother-in-law,) 
mmserted in Shabeeny’s account of Timbuctoo and Housa, ke. 


p- 425. 

Finally, Mr. Salemé is very susceptible, and he endeavours to 
persuade his readers that I have attacked his reputation, and that 
of the poor old gentleman Mr. Lusignan; but I deny having made 
such an attack on either of these gentlemen—the latter I never 
before heard of, and do not know bim even by name; and with 
sapere to the former, it was a cay incumbent on me usa Bri- — 
tish sulject, and as an approved and devoted servant to my 
Sovereign, not to suffer an imperfect translation of an Arabic 
document to go forth to the public and to the world, as a 
perfect translation, when the oriental professors on the Continent, — 
particularly at Paris, would perceive that it was no such thing, 

The conversion of Mr. Salemé, of “ This narrative procee 
Srom the territory of Housa called Yeauree,” ito “ This decla- 
ration is issued from the town called Yaud, in the country ¢ 
Kossa,” added to his omission of the leading feature in the do- 
cument, the circumstance of the atlack, and of arms being 4 
discharged at Mr. Park and his companions in the vessel, fr 
the natives, were alone circumstances which would have thrown 
ἃ stigma by the continental professors, on our knowledge of a 
language which is spoken by many thousands of His Majesty's 
Ἦν για iw Asia, if 1 bad not attempted to controvert it. ’ 

would be useless tu take up more of the intelligent reader’s, ὦ 
time in discussing the barbarisms of this doggerel 4 5 
will now therefore conclude, after making a a observations mm 
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weiaders of eaaannibses Onental Literature, that the tea Coa 
mandments (which he inferms us he omitted, to shorten his 
letter) are translated far worse than the Lord’s prayer; he then 
goes on to say, that if Professor Jackson can the 
European Arabic scholars te admit that the foregoing Is 2 Cor, 
rect or a guod Arabic transiation ef the Lerd’s prayer, he 
certamly will thea deserve the palm ameoug Arabic scholars. 
But we have bere ouly Mr. Salemé’s ipse dirit for the blua- 
ders of grammar, the blunders of orthography, and the bluaders 
of sense, contained in my Arabic transcript of the Lord's prayer, 
and he wisely avoids indulging the curtesity of his readers by a 
specification, of these various blunders, Now [ have ne hesita- 
tou m declaring, that the Lord’s prayer, as transcribed by Mr. 
Salemé in the Annals of Oriental Literature, No rt. po δ18. 
which is copied from my transcript, is ἃ correct transiatioa, 
(with the exception before alluded to, made by himself.) and ἢ 
to all competent Arabtec scholars, who understand the 
orminal Greek, for a corroboration of this my assertion; finally 
T may say, (onal I think without fear of contradiction), that af ἢ 
sagered nothing more to deserve the palm among Avabie 
ἴστε, than to prove that my transcript of this prayer ἐξ ἃ 
correct transiativa from the origiwal Greek, | should have gained 
already that palm; but God forbid that ἢ ‘should be enveloped 


with such presumption as to pretead to claim this superierity ! 
ἴ now take my leave of Mr. Saleme, to whom ἔ should net 
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dent that the African Company will soon hear, if they have not 
already heard, that both the prayer and the decalogue have had 
a very different opinion formed of them in Africa, from that 
ascribed to them by Mr. Salemé; that they will have been 
found perspicuous and intelligible to the well-informed among 
the Africans, and to all learned Muselmen ; as easily understood 
by them as the language of the Koran; and that they have 
answered every intent and purpose for which they were sent to 
Africa. 

Corouiary.—If Mr. Salemé can prove to the satisfaction 
of the African Company, that the prayer or the decalogue above 
alluded to are either of them unintelligible to the Africans, or 
incorrect, (the former being confronted with the original Greek, 
and the latter with the original Hebrew,) he will deserve the thanks 
of the African Company; if he cannot give satisfactory proof of 


this, he will deserve the contrary. 
J.GREY JACKSON. 





NOTES 


On some parts of Archbishop Portren’s Antiquities of 
Greece, by the Rev. J. Seacxer, A. B., Rector of 
Welch Bicknor, Monmouthshire. 


Parr I!.—[Continued from No. XLV. p. 156.] 


een De ee - 


Vol. 1. p.121. ‘ These they called συκοφάνται, which word 
sometimes signifies false witnesses, but is more properly taken for 
what we call common Barretors, being derived ἀπὸ τοῦ σύκα φαί- 
ve, from indicting persons that exported figs, &c.” 


Plutarch, in his life of Solon, says, that they who derive the 


term from the circumstance here mentioned, are not παντελῶς ari 
θανοι.---οὐκ ἂν οὖν τις ἡγήσαιτο παντελῶς ἀπιθάνους τοὺς λέγοντας 
ὅτι καὶ σύκων ἐξαγωγὴ τὸ παλαιὸν ἀπείρητο, καὶ τὸ φαίνειν ἐνδεικνύ- 
Pevoy τοὺς ἐξάγοντας, κληθῆναι συκοφάντην. p. 107. ed. H. Steph.— 
read ΣΥΚΟΦΑΝΤΕΙ͂Ν. 

Vol. 1. p. 122. ““Διαιτηταὶ, or Arbitrators, were of two sorts. 
KAnpwroi.—At their first institution, all causes whatsoever that 
exceeded, ten {drachms were heard by them, before they could be 
received into the other courts.”—Again, p. 123, “ Διαλλακτήριοι, or 





ee 


: 
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κατ᾽ ἐπιτροπὴν Διαιτηταὶ, or Compromissarii, were such as two par- 
ties chose, to determine any controversy betwixt them ; and these 
the law permitted any person to request, but obliged him to stand 
to whatever they determined, without any farther appeal; and 
therefore, as a greater obligation to justice, they took an oath that 
they would give sentence without partiality.” 

It is evident from a great number of the orations of Demosthe- 
nes, that all private causes were regularly, and as a matter of 
course, submitted to some διαιτητὴς or other before they were 
heard in the superior courts: but the following passage shows, « 
that neither was it to the κληρωτοὶ alone that they were neces- 
sarily submitted, nor always upon oath only to the διαλλακτήριοι. 
-καὲ εἰ μὲν μὴ καὶ παρὰ τοῖς αὑτοῦ φίλοις, Kal παρὰ τῷ διαιτητῇ προ- 
εγνωσμένος ἀδικεῖν, τούτους ἐποιεῖτο τοὺς λόγους, ἧττον ἂν ἦν ἄξιον 
θαυμάξειν" νῦν δ᾽ ἐπιτρέψαι με πείσας ᾿Αρχενέῳ, καὶ Δρακοντίδῃ, 
καὶ φάνῳ τούτῳ, τῷ νῦν ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ φεύγοντι τῶν ψευδομαρτυριῶν, 
τούτους μὲν ἀφῆκεν, ἀκούσας αὐτῶν, ὅτι, EL ΜΕΘ’ ὍΡΚΟΥ ΤΑΥ͂ΤΑ 
ΔΙΑΙΤΗΣΟΥ͂ΣΙ, καταγνώσονται τὴν ἐπιτροπήν" ἐπὶ τὸν KAHPQTON 
δὲ διαιτητὴν ἐλθὼν, (afterwards and by choice) καὶ οὐδὲν ἔχων 
ἀπολύσασθαι τῶν ἐγκεκλημένων, ὦφλε τὴν δίαιταν. οἱ δικασταὶ δ᾽ 
ἀκούσαντες, eis ods ἐφῆκε, ταῦτα καὶ τοῖς τούτου φίλοις, καὶ τῷ διαι» 
 τητῇ, περὶ αὐτῶν ἔγνωσαν. Demosth. Ὕπὲρ φάγνου πρὸς ᾿Αφοβ. 
Wevdou. p. 861. 

Vol. 1. chap. xxiii. “‘ Of the public Judgments, Actions, &c.”— 

The modes of proceeding against a criminal were extremely 
various: Δεῖν δ᾽ gero μηδένα ἀποστερεῖσθαι τοῦ δίκης τυχεῖν ὡς 
ἕκαστος δύναται. πῶς οὖν ἔσται τοῦτο; ἐὰν πολλοὺς ὁδοὺς δῷ διὰ τῶν 
νόμων ἐπὶ τοὺς ἠδικηκότας. οἷον τῆς κλοπῆς. ἔῤῥωσαι, καὶ σαυτῷ πισ- 
τεύεις ; ἄπαγε. ἐν χιλίαις δὲ ὁ κίνδυνος. ἀσθενέστερος εἶ ; τοῖς ἄρχου- 
σιν ἐφηγοῦ. τοῦτο ποιήσουσιν ἐκεῖνοι. φοβῇ καὶ τοῦτο ; γράφον. κατα- 
μέμφῃ σεαυτὸν, καὶ πένης ὧν οὐκ ἂν ἔχοις χιλίας ἐκτίσαι; δικάξον 
κλοπῆς πρὸς διαιτητὴν, καὶ ov κινδυνεύσεις. οὐδέτερον βούλει τούτων 5 
γράφον. κατοκνεῖς καὶ τοῦτο; ἐφηγοῦ. τούτων οὐδέν ἐστι τὸ αὐτό. 
Demosth. κατὰ ᾿Ανδροτ. p. 601. 

Vol. 1. Ρ. 195. ““᾿Απογραφή."---᾿Απογραφὴ is sometimes an 
inventory.—xai μοι λάβε πρῶτον μὲν τὴν ἀπογραφὴν ταυτηνὶ, Kar 
λέγε αὐτοῖς νῦν ἅπερ ἑκάτερος ἡμῶν ἔχει. Demosth. Πρὸς Σπουδ. 
p- 1036.1. 24. Τοιαῦτα τοίνυν, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταὶ, πεπονθὼς ἐγὼ 
ὑπὸ Φαινίππου, ἀπεγραψάμην πρὸς τοὺς στρατηγοὺς ταύτην τὴν ἀπο- 
γραφήν. Demosth. πρὸς Φαινιππ. p. 1043. 

Vol. 1. Ρ. 195, ““ Εἰσαγγελία was of three sorts; the first was 
about great and public offences, by which the State was brought 
into danger, &c.—ayavakricaca ἣ βουλὴ ἐφ᾽ ols ἐγὼ ἐπεπόνθειν, 
καὶ ἰδοῦσά με ὡς διεκείμην, καὶ ἡγησαμένη ὑβρίσθαι οὐκ ἐμὲ, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἑαυτὴν καὶ τὸν δῆμον, τὸν ψηφισάμενον, καὶ τὸν νόμον τὸν ἀναγ- 
κάσαντα εἰσπράττειν τὰ σκέύη, ἐκέλευεν εἰσαγγέλλειν με, καὶ τοὺς 
πρυτάνεις προγράφειν αὐτῷ τὴν κρίσιν ἐπὶ δύο ἡμέρας ὡς ἀδικοῦντι καὶ 


~~. 
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διακωλύοντι τὸν ἀπόστολον, διότι τὰ σκεύη οὐκ ἀπεδίδον, καὶ ra evé- 
χυρα ἀφείλετο, καὶ ἐμὲ συνέκοψε τὸν εἰσπράττοντα καὶ ὑπηρετοῦντα 
τῇ πόλει. Demosth. κατὰ Evepy. p. 1151. 

It appears from what immediately follows, that the Senate had 
the power either of delivering over this offender to one of the 
ordinary courts of justice, or of fining him to the amount of 
161. 13s. 4d. (ταῖς revraxociats.)\— 

An instance of an εἰσαγγελία in the case of a murder occurs in 
Demosthenes :—xaf’ ods καιροὺς ἣ εἰσαγγελία ἐδόθη, ἡ εἰς τὴν 
βουλὴν, ὑπὲρ ᾿Αριστάρχου τοῦ Μόσχου, ὅτι εἴη ΝΝικόδημον ἀπεκτονώς. 
--Κατὰ Μειδίου. p. 554.—In the case of ill usage of an heiress 
(€aikAnpos) in Iszeus :---οὐκ ἂν εἰσήγγελλες πρὸς τὸν ἄρχοντα κακοῦ- 
σθαι τὴν ἐπίκληρον ὑπὸ τοῦ εἰσποιήτον οὕτως ὑβριξομένην, καὶ ἄκληρον 
τῶν αὐτῆς πατρῴων καθισταμένην ; ἄλλως τε καὶ μόνων τούτων τῶν 
δικῶν ἀκινδύνων τοῖς διώκουσιν οὐσῶν, καὶ ἐξὸν τῷ βυυλομένῳ βοηθεῖν 
ταῖς ἐπικλήροις ; οὔτε γὰρ ἐπιτίμιον ταῖς πρὸς τὸν ἄρχοντα εἰσαγγελέ- 
aus ἔπεστιν, οὐδ᾽ ἐὰν οὐδεμίαν τῶν ψήφων οἱ εἰσαγγείλαντες μεταλά- 
βωσιν.---ϑαρεν Pyrrhi Hered. p. 44. ed. Reiskii. 

Vol. 1. chap. xxiv. ‘ Of the private Judgments, Actions, &c.” 

With respect to the courts in which the different causes were 
heard, I have already referred to a passage in Demosth. 
Tpés Λάκριτον rapayp. which throws some light on the subject: 
to that may be added the following :---ἐνταυθοῖ πόλλ᾽ ἄττα καὶ δεινά 
pow ἅμα ἐγκαλεῖ. καὶ yap αἰκίαν, καὶ ὕβριν, καὶ βιαίων, καὶ πρὸς 
ἐπικλήρους ἀδικήματα. τούτων δ᾽ εἰσὶν ἑκάστον χωρὶς αἱ δίκαι, καὶ οὔτε 
πρὸς τὴν αὐτὴν ἀρχὴν, οὔθ᾽ ὑπὲρ τιμημάτων τῶν αὐτῶν. ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μὲν 
᾿αἰκία, καὶ τὰ τῶν βιαίων, πρὸς τοὺς τετταράκοντα" αἱ δὲ τῆς ὕβρεως 
"πρὸς τοὺς δεσμοθέτας" ὅσα δ᾽ εἰς ἐπικλήρους πρὸς τὸν ἄρχοντα. De- 
mosth. πρὸς Πᾷανταινετ. p. 9706.---ἦσαν γὰρ ἕξ θεσμοθέται, οἱ περὶ 
ἑταιρήσεως δικάξοντες. ἦσαν δὲ καὶ ἄλλοι τρεῖς" εἷς ἐπώνυμος, ἐξ ov 
καὶ ὁ ἐνιαυτὸς ἐπώνυμος ὠνομάξετο" δεύτερος ὁ βασιλεὺς, ὁ τὰ τῶν 
ὀρφανῶν καὶ ἀσεβειῶν διοικῶν" τρίτος ὁ πολέμαρχος &c. Argum. 2. in 
Ὅταΐϊ. Dem. κατ᾽ ᾿Ανδροτέωνος. 

Vol. 1. p. 144. ‘* Others are of opinion that by ὁ κάτωθεν νόμος, 
Demosthenes, whose expression it is, meant uo more than the 
lower part of the tablet. Petitus will have Demosthenes 





to mean no-more by. ὁ κάτωθεν νόμος, than the law which — 


beneath, or afterwards in the same oration, is cited by him.” 

Demosthenes ‘had already recited one law; ὁ κάτωθεν is the one 
next to that before recited. This will be plain to any one who 
considers the whole passage: where Demosthenes, after using the 
expression ὁ κάτωθεν νόμος, presently substitutes TON ΝΌΜΟΝ 
‘TON META ΤΑΥ͂ΤΑ, as equivalent to it. In Aristocrat. 
p- 629. 1. 18, 





. 
' Vol. 1. p.162. “Ifany one hath bribed the Helizan Court, 
or any other court of judicature among the Athenians, or hath 
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called a senate, or entered into conspiracy—&c.” In the original 
(Demosth. κατὰ Στεφ. ψευδομ. B. p. 1137.) "Edy τις συνίστηται, ἣ 
συνδικάξῃ τὴν ἡλιαία», ἣ τῶν δικαστηρίων τι τῶν ᾿Αθήνῃσιν, ἣ τὴν 
βουλὴν ἐπὶ δωροδοκίᾳ χρήματα διδοὺς ἢ δεχόμενος 

Vol. 1. p. 163. <‘‘ His evidence shall suffice, that can give his 
ἀκοὴ, or what he heard from a person deceased—” ἀκοὴν οὐκ 
ἐῶσιν οἱ νόμοι ϑῶντος μαρτυρεῖν ἀλλὰ τεθνεῶτος. Demosth. κατὰ 
Στεφ. B. p. 1130.—Our English laws more wisely reject all evi- 
dence upon hearsay ; because such evidence is in reality that of a 
person unsworn. 

Vol. 1. p. 167. ‘* Let usurers’ interest-money be moderate.”— 
The common rate of interest at Athens was twelve per cent. (one 
drachma monthly for one mina.) Timarchus was so extravagant 
as to give eighteen per cent. says Aschines, in Timarch. p. 126. 

Vol. 1. p. 173. ‘ All genuine citizens, whose estates were 
impaired by litigious suits when Solon entered the Preetorship, 
shall have permission of leaving their estates to whom they will, 
&c.” This is an unaccountable translation; the original 15,--- ὅσοι 
μὴ ἐπεποίηντο, ὥστε pire ἀπειπεῖν μήτ᾽ ἐπιδικάσασθαι, ὅτε Σόλων 
εἰσήει τὴν ἀρχὴν, τὰ ἑαυτοῦ διάθεσθαι εἶναι ὅπως ἂν e0éAn—k. τ᾿ A. 
Demosth. κατὰ Στεφ. Wevdou. B. p. 1133.. The true explanation 
may be seen in Reiske’s notes. 

Vol. 1. p. 449. ‘‘ The order of wrestlers was appointed by lots 
in this manner, &c.” 

See Lucian’s Hermotimus. p. 572. A. ed. Salmur. Vol. 11. 6. xi. 
“ Of their marriages.” 

For a curious account of the ceremonies in ancient marriages 
the reader is referred to pages 318, 319, 320. Tom. ΠΙ|. of Sir 
Henry Saville’s edition of St. Chrysostom: where he will find also 
some just observations on the folly and evil tendency of them. 

Vol. 11. p. 295. “‘ There is a story of the sophister Hermo- 
crates relating to this custom, that having a woman not very agree- 
able imposed upon him by Severus the Roman Emperor, and being 
asked his ἀνακαλυπτήρια when she took off her veil, he replied 
ἐγκαλυπτήρια μὲν οὖν τοιαύτην λαμβάνον, It would be more proper 
to make her a present to keep her veil on, unless her “ὦ was more 
agreeable.” If the true reading be λαμβάνῶν, δώσω, or some 
such word is understood: if λαμβάνον ΤΊ, δοτέον. Archbisho 
Potter takes ἐγκαλυπτήρια in the sense given it by Calius Rho- 
diginus. 

Vol. 11. p. 446. ‘ To ὁμοτράπεθον, to have eaten at the same 
table, was esteemed an inviolable obligation to friendship, and ἅλα 
καὶ τράπεξαν παραβαίνειν, to transgress the salt and the table, that 
is, To break the laws of hospitality, and to injure one by whom 
any person had been entertained, was accounted one of the 
blackest of crimes. Hence that exaggerating interrogation of 
Demosthenes, Ποῦ ἅλες; ποῦ τράπεζαι; ταῦτα γὰρ rpayyds 
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παριών, (περὼν, 55.) “ Where is the salt? where is the hospitable 
table? for in despite of these, he has been the author of these 
troubles.” 

_ These last words are strangely translated : the passage is in the 
oration of Demosth. περὶ Παραπρ. p. 400. ταῦτα γὰρ τραγῳδεῖ 
περιϊὼν, * For this he goes about exclaiming in an exaggeratory 
manner,” are the words of Demosthenes himself; ποῦ δ᾽ ἅλες; ποῦ 
τράπεξαι; are those of Aschines, cited by Demosthenes. 
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[Continued from No. XLV. ». 52] 


I.—Metrical lines :— 
Thuc. τν. 118. εἶτε δικαιότερον τούτων δοκεῖ εἶναι, ἰόντες---- 
V. 26. οὐ πολλὰς παρενεγκούσας, καὶ τοῖς ἀπὸ χρησμῶν---ἴ 
VI. 92. οὖσαν καὶ τὴν μέλλουσαν δύναμιν καθέλητε---- 
It is possible that some of the metrical lines extracted by the 
writer from prose authors, may have been, by an oversight, 
cited twice; if so, the reader will excuse the mistake. 
II.—Knight, in his Prolegomena to Homer, (xxiii.) speaks 
of Helen’s ignorance of the death of her brothers, (Il. 111.) as an 
improbable circumstance. It should be recollected, that Helen 
had been ten years absent from her native country; for Juno, 
in the Fourth or Eighth Lliad, speaks of herself as having been 
engaged for ten years in exciting the different nations of Greece 
to war. While upon the topic of Homer, it may not be amiss 
to notice an objection which has been made to the probability of 
his history, on the ground that the numbers of the Grecian army 
at Troy, if computed as Thucydides proposes, by multiplying 
the number of vessels by the supposed average number of men, 
are greater than could by any possibility have been assembled in 
the actual state of Greece; being, as is alleged, equal or greater 
than the numbers assembled at Platza, to repel the later invasion 
of Persia. 10 may be answered, that, in the latter case, Thebes, 
with all Boeotia, except Platea, and the populous province of 
Thessaly, were enlisted in the Persian cause, and that Argos, 
one of the most powerful states of Greece, remained neutral ; 
and that, notwithstanding this, and perhaps some other trifling 
deductions which we may not recollect, the balance of numbers 
was in favor of the army at Platea, when compared with that 
of Troy. 
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Ἵ11..---ὰ writer in the Quarterly Review, Vol. xi. pp. 84, 85. 
mentions a translation of the Iliad by Macpherson, the editor 


Οὔ Ossian, executed in a singular metro-prosaic style.—l re- 


member to have seen a translation of the same poem, written in 
blank verse, but, by a singular fancy, printed after the manner 


of prose. It was the one set up in opposition to Pope’s, men- 


tioned in Johnson’s Life of Broome or Fenton, 
IV.—The following are instances in Homer, more or less 


-probable, of an adaptation of a name to the character of the in- 


dividual to whom it is given:-—Nigeds "AyAatys vids χαρόποιό 
τ᾽ ἄνακτος (on the principle of ““ Matre pulchra filia pulchrior”). 
“Odiog and Εὐρυβάτης (heralds)—vid¢ Φρονίοιο Νοήμων (Od. iv.)— 


τΦήμιος Tepmiadys (the minstrel) Od. xxii. 330. (πολύφημος 15 
used as an epithet to ἀοιδὸς, ib. 376.)—In the eighth book of the 





Odyssey, the names given to the Phaacians who engage in the 
race, Ποντεὺς, Πρωρεὺς, ᾿Αναβησίνεως, Kc. alluding to the mari- 
time pursuits of the Phaacian people, may remind us of the 


ὀνοματοποιΐα of Dibdin the song-writer, and his Ben Bowsprits, 


Tom Tarpawlins, &c. &c. 


V.—We have héard it laid down as a canon, that when the 
particle gue is lengthened at the beginning of the second foot 


of a Latin heroic hexameter, the word which succeeds it begin- 


ning with a single consonant, (as in Virgil’s “ Liminaque laurus- 


que dei,”) that consonant is uniformly a liquid (as in the above 


instance). We believe this to be almost uniformly the case, at 


least in Virgil, who indulges in these and other liberties more 
than any of his successors in the heroic line; one exception, 


morphoses: 


however, (we know not whether it is a solitary one) occurs in 
the twelfth Adneid : 


Chloresque, Sybarimque, Daretaque, Thersilochumque — 363. 


Thus also Ovid, in the Fable of Pentheus in the Meta- 
Patresque populique 


VI—* Qui rebellantium fuerit furor, vel hinc intelligi potest, 








quod in usum nove classis tecta domusque resciderunt, etc.—in 


tormentcrum vincula matrone crines suos contulerunt.” Flor. 


‘ii, 25. (he is speaking of the preparations made by the citizens 


of Carthage for the third Punic war). Compare with this, an 


anecdote related by a writer in the Quarterly Review, in com- 
‘memorating the sacrifices made by the Prussian people in 1813, 
on behalf of their country, when endangered by French aggres- 
sion, “ An anecdote of a Silesian peasant girl deserves to be 
recorded, as it shows the general feeling which pervaded the 
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country.—While her neighbours and family were contributing 
in different ways to the expenses of the war, she for some time 
was in the greatest distress at her inability to mamfest her pa- 
triotism, as she possessed nothing which she could dispose of 
for that purpose. At length the idea struck her, that her hair, 
‘which was of great beauty, and the pride of her parents, might 
be of some value, and she accurdingly set off one morning pri- 
vately for Breslau, and disposed of her beautiful tresses for a 
couple of dollars. The hair-dresser, however, with whom she 
had negociated the bargain, being touched with the girl’s con- 
duct, reserved his purchase for the manufacture of bracelets and 
‘other ornaments; and as the story became public, he in the end 
sold so many, that he was enabled, by this fair maiden’s locks 
‘alone, to subscribe a hundred dollars to the exigencies of the 
State.” Quarterly Review, Vol. xiii, Art. Gentz on the Fall of 
Prussia, p. 436, note. 

VII.—We know not whether it has ever been observed, that 
the Odyssey is divisible into six parts, each containing four 
books, and embracing a separate series of action: the first com- 
prising the voyage of Telemachus to Pylus and Sparta, with its 
causes; the second (®aiaxis) the adventures of Ulysses in 
Pheacia; the third, the history of his wanderings subsequently 
to the taking of Troy; the fourth, the events in Ithaca previous 
to his revisiting his city and palace; the fifth, his adventures 
with the suitors; and the sixth, their slaughter, with its causes 
and consequences. Perhaps the remark is not worth making ; 
we propose it, however, to those who are interested in the ques- 
tion respecting the composition of the Homeric poems. 

VIIL.—Is it a well-founded observation, that among scholars 
educated at our English Universities, a critical knowledge of 
Greek is more frequent than a similar acquaintance with Latin? 
If so, is it to be accounted for by the circumstance, that it is 
not till the time at which persons generally enter the Universi- 
ties, that the mind acquires such a conformation as to be capa- 
ble of entering, with any satisfaction, into the minutie of con-— 
struction and phraseology; combined with the fact, (so far as 
it is such) that the Latin language is more especially cultivated 
at our public schools, and the Greek at our Universities? This, 
to use Hume’s phrase, is nothing more than ‘a doubtful solu- 
tion of a doubtful doubt.” 

1X .—lIt happens, not unfrequently, in the poems of Homer, 
that after a proposition has been stated in a particular line, the 
next line begins with a qualification, or explanation, or additiona 
description, in the shape of an epithet, adverb, or participle ; 
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| this opening word being itself followed by a statement of the 
cause of such qualification, &ec. or something similar. We sus- 
_ pect that this peculiarity has been frequently overlooked by the 
commentators ; and we make the observation, because we think 
that the sense of some passages might perhaps be better under- 
᾿ stood, and the punctuation improved, by an attention to it.. But 
| we have no time to say more on this subject. We shall only at 
| present refer to 1]. x1. 828. xvii. 671. xviii. 20. Od. vi. 249. 
xvil. 450. xx. 61. xxii, 319. 331. Hes. épy. 102. 175. also 9. 
: if genuine. 
X.— Parallel passages continued.— 
1. Ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would none of 
— my reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity, L will mock 
when your fear cometh ;—then shall they call upon me, but [ will 
not answer; they shall seek me early, but they shall not find 
me: for that they hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear 
of the Lord. Proverbs, chap. 1. v. 25, 26, 28, 29. 
‘Thus A’schylus, speaking of the wicked man in distress: 





, καλεῖ δ᾽ ἀκούοντας οὐ- 

δέν. ἐν μέσᾳ δυσπαλεῖ τε δίνᾳ" 
γελᾷ δ᾽ ὁ δαίμων ἐπ᾿ ἀνδρὶ θερμουργῷ" 
δβοι. Eumen. 555. ed. Glasg. 


μισῶ πολίτην, ὅστις ὠφελεῖν πάτραν 
βραδὺς φανεῖται, “μεγάλα δὲ βλάπτειν ταχὺς, 
καὶ πόριμον αὑτῷ, τῇ πόλει δ᾽ ἀμήχανον. 


Aristoph. Ran. 1464. Inverniz. 


Thus a well-known modern satirist, speaking of a certain mi- 
nistry : 

Those hack’d and tainted tools, so foully fit 

For the grand artisan of mischief ν᾽ 

So useless ever but in vile employ, 

So weak to save, so vigorous to destroy! 


Intolerance, a Satire (by T. Moore.) 





12 





8. μέγας γὰρ ἅδης ἐστὶν εὔθυνος βροτῶν 
ἔνερθε χθονός. /Esch. Choeph. 273. Glasg. 


This resembles the oracle given to the Glendoveer, in the twen- 
tieth Canto of the Curse of Kehama:— 





Go, ye who suffer, go to Yamen’s throne; 
He hath the remedy for every woe ; 
He setteth right whate’er is wrong below. 
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4. The concluding’ simile in the following passage (quoted by 
Coleridge as one of the mottos to the second section of his 
“ Friend,” from a piece entitled “ Motion to the Parliament of 
England concerning the Advancement of Learning,” by J. H. 
conjectured by Coleridge to be John Hall) resembles the lead- 
ing idea in several passages formerly quoted by Mr. Seager and 
the present writer, in their respective collections of parallel 
passages :— 

“We cannot but look up with reverence to the advanced 
natures of the naturalists and moralists in highest repute amongst 
us: and wish they had been heightened by a more noble princi- 
ple, which had crowned all their various sciences with the prin- 
cipal science, and in their brave strayings after truth helpt them 
to better fortune than only to meet with her handmaids, and 
kept them from the fate of Ulysses, who, wandering through 
the shades, met all the ghosts, yet could not see the queen.” 

Coleridge’s Friend, Vol. iii. p. 67. 


CHCILIUS METELLUS. 





THE VILLAS OF CICERO. 





Nomerovs were the villas which Tullius possessed in various 
parts of Italy. Middleton states that, according to some, he 
was owner of no fewer than eighteen; but he is silent as to his 
authority. Exclusive of his house on the Palatine, I have never 
been able to make out more than ten: a number sufficiently 
considerable,“ and which it may be questioned whether the Ro- 
man emperors exceeded, or even equalled. On this account 
some have thrown out suspicions injurious to his reputation ; 
but dexterous forsooth must he have been, if, with his multi- 
plicity of vocations, he could have found time to turn fortune- 
hunter, and cajole people out of their estates. Some of his 
country-houses he no doubt built; and it is probable that single 
men of respectability, aware of his high merit, and having no 
descendants of their own, made him their heir." 


a Pe eel 
‘ Confirmed, I see, by his own words, Phil. II. c. 16. 
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Middleton seems to contradict himself, when having stated 
yn the authority of Seneca, that the Romans usually built their 
illas on hills, he proceeds to look upon Grotta-Ferrata as occu- 
»ying the site of the Tusculan villa, situated under the hills 
yetween Frascati and Albano.’ But the monastery of La Rufli- 
ella, lately occupied by Jesuits, but now by Lucien Buona- 
yarte, more likely stands onthe Tusculan retreat of Cicero. 
Nothing can be conceived finer than the landscape commanded 
yy this enviable spot. The corridor is filled with mutilated in- 
criptions and busts found in the ruins of the city above. One 


yf them is inscribed 
DIPHILOS 
POETES: 
obably the tragic poet mentioned by Cicero, as having lam- 
»ooned Pompeius at the Apollinarian games.” 

Ascending the hill by a fine shrubbery, the chief ornament of 
vhich is a very perfect sitting statue, most likely of the orator, 
ind recently found in the ruins of ‘Tusculum by the proprietor, 
ve reached the site of the ancient city, Considerable remains 
yf the theatre and public aqueduct have been unearthed, and the 
ruide told me that some leaden pipes and tiles have been found 
vith the orator’s name inscribed.? 

Close to where they were excavated, and a few paces from the 
mphitheatre, there are magnificent ruins, which bear the charac- 
er of the buildings of the latter period of the republic. They 
sonsist of a long crypto-porticus, which communicated with 
everal chambers ; traces of which are still visible. It is pretty 
ybvious that there was another story. They have been called, 
ime immemorial, La Scuola di Cicerone; and, with every pro- 
yability on their side, may be contemplated as the remains of 
he Academia Tusculana, which we need no longer look for at 
Grotta Ferrata, as Middleton imagined, or even at La Ruffinel- 
a; but rather on the declivity of the hill facing the Alban 
nount—that mount so majestically apostrophised in the Pro 


Milone! 


eS 


3 Near Grotta-Ferrata, I remarked several magnificent planes, the de- 
;cendants, perhaps, of those under which Cotta, Crassus, and Scevola, 
liscussed the qualifications of an orator. De Orat. I. 8. 

2 “Tudis Apollinaribus Diphilus Poeta in nostrum Pompeium petu- 
anter invectus est.” Ad Att, 11. ep. 19. 

3 Perhaps they conveyed the Agua Crabra for which he paid an annual 
rent to the Tusculans; “ ego Tusculanis pro aqua Crabra vectigal pen- 
Jam.” In Rull. 3. 
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“Vos enim jam, Albani tumuli, atque luci, vos, inquam, im- 
ploro et obtestor, vosque, Albanorum obrute are, sacrorum 
populi Romani socie et zquales, quas ille preceps amentia, 
czsis, prostratisque sanctissimis lucis, substructionum insanis mo- 
libus oppresserat; vestrea tum are, vestra religiones viguerunt, 
vestra vis valuit, quam ille omni scelere polluerat: tuque ex tuo 
edito monte Latiaris sancte Jupiter, cujus ille lacus, nemora, 
finesque spe omni nefario stupro et scelere macularat, aliquan- 
do adeum puniendum oculos aperuistis: vobis ill, vobis, vestro- 
in conspectu. sere, sed just tamen et debite poenz solute 
sunt.” 

As we descended from the Telegoni juga parricida, a loud 
clap of thunder burst with fracas from the steeps where the 
temple of Jupiter Latiaris formerly stood ; the welkin behind 
Tusculum was shrowded in black, while a strong gleam of light 
was poured full on the ruins of the Academia. ‘The striking 
accidents of the landscape corresponded with the recollections 
of him whose favorite retreat was the object of our visit ; im- 
mortalised as it is by those philosophical disputations, which the 
common consent of the learned world classes among the most 
valuable monuments of Roman literature. ‘Tullius indeed is no 
where greater than at ‘Cusculanum. Common statesmen and 
lawyers, on retiring into the country, are obliged to renovate their 
hearts with light reading, or family chit-chat. His unbendings 
were with Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, and Zeno, 

In a second visit to La MRuffinella, when the Tusculan 
groves appeared in the gay livery of spring, I caused a faithful 
copy of the profile of the above-mentioned statue to be taken, 
which is here given. ‘The more I consider it, the more 1 am in- 
clined to think it a Cicero. 

The classical retreat of La Ruffinella bas been celebrated in 
some racy stanzas of the sixteenth century, with which we will 
take a farewell of Tusculanum, and its present proprietor; for 
the Venusian whispers: 

Ne semper udum Tibur,et Esule 


Declive contempleris arvum, et 
Telegoni juga parricide. 


I. 
Su le porte del vecchio Tusculano, 
Nell’ alto monte sta la Ruffinella; 
L’empito de li venti soffia in vano ; 
Quivi si gode ogn’ altra cosa bella; 
Monti, campagne, e il Lazio Romano 
Domina, come Sole ogn’ altra stella. 
La vista, l’aria, l’acque, i frutti, e l’ombre, 
Fanno ch’ ogni travaglio qui si sgombre. 
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II. 
Sopra un ameno poggio antiche mura 
Con mirabil disegno, e arte rara, 
Sostentan |’edificio, che non cura 
Caldo, né gelo, e con la vista cara, 
Rimira i colli intorno, e la pianura, 
I! mar Tirreno, e la citta preclara 
Di Roma, il gran Soratte, e le colline 
Fertilissime e grate Tiburtine. 


1. 
Spira quivi dal lucido oriente 
Aura soave, e porta al ciel splendore ; 
La tramontana se ne vien sovente 
Purgando intorno ognidannoso humore; 
Ma dal notturnoe tacit’ occidente 
Soave spira il vento, e tempra l’hore. 
Il mezzo giorno con allegra faccia, 
Con I’uno 6 l’altro vento ivi s’abbraccia. 


IV. 
O desiato avventurato colle, 
Che di bello habitar sei si dotato! 
La fama Tusculana ogn’ uno estolle ; 
Il Tusculano cielo a tutti ὃ grato, 
A ville antiche la lor gloria tolle; 
L’ariae la terra l’han tanto esaltato ! 
Li convicin, Ε anco 1 Tramontani 
Vengono a ristorarsi e farsi sani." 


With regard to the Asturan villa, Wolfius, in his Latium Ve- 
tus, gives a view of some ruins, “ quas,” to use his words, 
* reliquias villa Ciceronis recte dixeris.’ ‘They stand on a 
small island at the mouth of the rivulet which flows by Astura, 
utown of Pheenician origin, as its name implies. Cicero, in one 
of his letters, says: “est his locus amoenus, qui et Circeiis et 
Antio aspici potest.” ‘The bad character of the people deters 
strangers from visiting Astura, as it did myself, not without 
egret ; for this retreat was the scene of the orator’s affliction on 
he death of his daughter. Wandering among the thickets from 
morn to even, philosophy seems to have afforded him but slight 
consolation: ‘in hac solitudine careo omnium colloquio, cum- 
jue mane in sylvam me abstrusi densam et asperam, non exeo 
nde ante vesperam. Secundum te, nihil amicius solitudine ; in 
2a mihi omnis sermao est cum literis; eum tamen interpellat 
letus, cuirepugno quoad possum, sed adhuc pares non sumus.”* 

The site of what is called the Ciceronian villa at Antium, 





" Fabrizio Le Delizie Tusculane. Roma, 1596,  * Ad Att. XII. ep. 15. 
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which contained his best library, is laid down by Sickler in his 
topography of Latium. 

As for the Formian villas, (superior et inferior,) the site of 
the first is not pretended to be known ; but the keeper of the inn 
at Mola di Gaeta, called /a villa di Cicerone, where we break- 
fasted, will not fail to carry you through his orange and lemon 
orchard, to an ancient bath supported by columns of a good style, 
and one of the most perfect of the Roman ruins; which, at his 
suggestion, I suppose, we must dignify with the.title of Ville 
Formiane inferioris rudera. ‘The substructions of the town of 
Formiz are hard by seen every where under the waves. 

As I embarked at Baie, near the tomb of Agrippina, to 
cross over to Puzzuoli, on a fine star-light evening, which 
brought to recollection one of the finest passages of ‘lacitus,* 
the guide pointed to a hill above the Lucrine lake, now reduced 
to the size of a pond, and which he called the site of the Cuman 
villa ; if so, it was not more than.a mile from the Puteolan, of 
which twelve or thirteen arches are still seen on the side next 


the vineyard, and, intermixed as they are with trees, are very pic-. 


turesque seen from the sea, These ruins are about one mile 
from Puzzuoli, and have always been styled L’ Academia di 
Cicerone. Plinius is very circumstantial in the description of 
the site: ‘ab Averno lacu Puteolos tendentibus imposita litto- 
ri.” The classical traveller will not forget that the Puteolan 
villa is the scene of some of the orator’s philosophical works. 


I searched in vain for the mineral spring commemorated by 


Laurea Tullius, in the well-known complimentary verses pre- 
served by Plinius; for it was effaced by the convulsions which, 
the whole of this tract experienced in the sixteenth century, 80. 
poetically described in Gray’s hexameters.* 

It would appear, from several passages in his-letters, that 
Cicero was very partial to these enchanting shores; but he 
complains to Atticus of the frequent intrusion of idle visiters ὃ 


eel Ν᾽ 


ἢ Descriptive of the murder of Agrippina by Nero, “ noctem sideribus 
illustrem, et placido mari quietam, quasi convincendum ad scelus Di 
prebuere.” The reflection of the stars, too, in the rippling waves, re- 
minded meof something more pleasing; ’ 

Ante bonam Venerem gelide per littora Baie, 

Illa natare lacus cum lampade jussit Amorem. 

Dum natat, algentes cecidit scintilla per undas; 

Hine vapor ussit aquas; quicunque natavit, amavit. 

Frag. Inc. Auct. 

* Nec procul infelix se tollit in ethera Gaurus, etc.. 
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“© loca ceteroqui valde expetenda, interpellantium autem 
multitudine pene fugienda.”! 

Among numerous excursions made in the environs of Naples, 
[ crossed to the little island of Nesis, now catled Nesita, rarely 
visited, and resembling in shape a Greek theatre; tempted to 
yo thither by the recollection that in the most critical period of 
the republic, the orator had a rendezvous there with Brutus : 
¢ Nonis Quint. veni in Puteolanum ; postridie iens ad Brutum, 
n Nesidem hec scripsi. Bruto tue litera grate erant; ful 
nim apud illum multas horas in Neside.”* The whole of this 
sland belonged to Lucullus. It is worth while to visit the 
castle, which commands one of the best views of the Puteolan 
say. Here your eye may range over the promontory of Mise- 
1uM ; more interesting as having been the retreat of Cornelia, 
nother of the Gracchi, than the occasional residence of Lu- 
ullus and Tiberius. Beyond are the fertile and populous isles 
f Ischia and Procida; the first, the temporary abode of Vit- 
oria Colonna, the accomplished and excellent marchioness of 
Pescara: alittle above tlie now desolate Baia, stands Baul, 
vhere the orator and Hortensius went through their philosophi- 
al exercises together ;3 while nearly in the midst of the bay, 
he sea still foams round a black stone, part of the foundation 
Mf the pharos to the Portus Julius. A century or less will 
yrobably efface the scanty remains of one of the noblest works 
f the Augustan age; but it will exist for ever in the sonorous 
ines of Maro: 

“ An portus memorem, Lucrinoque addita claustra, 
Atque indignatum magnis stridoribus equor ; 

Julia qua ponto longe sonat unda refuso, 
Tyrrhenusque fretis immittitur estus Avernis ?” 

With regard to the Pompeian villa of Cicero, the learned 
\bate Romanelli, in his journey from Naples to Pompeii, 
hinks that the house near the street of the Tombs, above that 
f Marcus Arrius Diomedes, is the villa in question. He founds 
is opinion on a passage of the Academical Question, entitled, 
Lucullus, in which the orator, discussing the sentiments of 





‘ Ad Att. XVI. ep. 16. 2 Ad Att. XVI. ep. 1. 

3 Quibus de rebus et alias sepe nobis multa quesita, et disputata sunt, 
t quondam in Hortensii villa, que est ad Baulos. Acad. IL, Quest. II. 
lortensius was a frequent visiter at the Cuman villa; which was often 
rowded with company: habemus in Cumano quasi pusillam Romam. 
ed Att. V. ep. 2. 
| 4 Viaggio da Napolia Pompeii. Nap. 1817. 

VOL. XXIII. Cl, Jt. NO. XLVI. U 
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Epicurus respecting the senses, with Lucullus in: his. villa at ἡ 
Bauli, thus speaks : “‘ ego Catuli Cumanum ex hoc loco videe, 
Pompeianum non cerno ; neque quidquam interjectum est quod 
obstet, sed intendi -longius acies non potest. O preclarum - 
prospectum! Puteolos videmus, at familiarem nostrum Avia- 
num in porticu Neptuni ambulantem non videmus.” He could 
then, observes Romanelli, see from Bauli,.a village near the - 
promontory of Misenum, the Cuman villa of Catulus to his 
left, and’ the town of Puteoli on the opposite-side of the bay; 
but he could not desery his Pompeian villa; not that any thing 
intervened, sed quia intendi longius acies non potest. Now of 
all the houses in Pompeii, this 1s the only one yet discovered 
that commands a view of the site of Bauli im the distant haze. 
Here, then, continues the Abate, we must place his villa. In- 
genious as this conjecture is, it must be remembered, that only 
one-fifteenth of Pompeii has been yet unearthed ; and, perhaps, . 
if the excavations are continued nearer the sea, the discovery of 
his villa may yet be ascertained by existing monuments. I cer- 
tified that Romanelli is right with regard to the view both at. 
Bauli and Pompeii. Be it as it may, the house contains a 
spacious cellar well-stored with flagons, standing as they were | 
left, but filled with ashes from Vesuvius, which are still reddish 
from the crimson juice. A flight of stairs (a great rarity in the 
houses at Pompei) leads to a gallery inlaid with Mosaic. Frag- - 
ments of white marble lie scattered about. 

The classical traveller as he surveys from this terrace the 
azure expanse of the Neapolitan gulph, bounded by Castella- 
mare, where the elder Plinius dropped down. suffocated, by 
Capri, and cape Misenum, will hardly refrain from exclaiming 


with the orator: Ὁ preclarum prospectum ! 
C. KELSALL. 
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On the Fragments of Sappho, Alceus, and Stesichorus,. 
PUBLISHED IN. THE. MUSEUM CRITICUM. 





_  SAPPHO. 

I.—Line 19. Read τίς Σαπ-Φοῖ τ᾽ ἀδικήη ; The remains of” 
this reading may be traced in the various corruptions of the 
manuscripts. ‘The error arose probably from not perceiving, 
that the word Sargoi was divided at the end-of the line. 
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§1.—Line 10. The editor would read ἐπιδεδρόμακεν for ὑποδε- 
δρόμακεν, but Catullus translates it tenues sub artus Elamma 
cimanat. 

Line 16. Read φαίνομαι, [᾿4τθί.} ‘The writer who quotes 
the passage would probably omit only a proper name, as 
‘being nothing to his purpose. ‘The poetess surely could not 
conclude a stanza with a word so insignificant, that it might. be 
omitted without detriment to the sense. ‘lhe names ‘of. all 
Sappho’s favorites have been preserved ; and the only one which 
will suit the measure is “Aris: see XXX1, XXXII. 

VILL. Should probably be arranged thus: 

κῆνοι δ᾽ ἀρα mavres 

καρχήσι᾽ ἔχον καὶ ἔλειβον, 

ἀράσαντο δὲ πάμπαν 

ἐσλὰ τῶ γάμβρω. 
This passage is quoted by two different writers in this very order, 
and in these very words. It is not probable that both should 
have made the same omissions and inversions. It is taken from 
the ᾿Επιθαλάμια,. and the measure 15 analogous to many other 
fragments from the same poem. 

X L.—The drift of this beautiful fragment seems to have been 
misunderstood. It was perhaps addressed to some coy favorite 
of the poetess; Propertius probably took the following’ short 
poem from this fragment : 


Scribant de te alii, vel sis ignota, licebit ; 

Ludet, qui sterili semina ponit humo. 

Omnia, crede mihi, tecum uno munera lecto 
Auferet extremi fanueis atra dies: 
Et tua transibit contemnens ossa viator, 

Nec dicet, Cinis hc docta puella fuit. 
XLII.—Read τὲ for te, which misprint occurs elsewhere. 
X LULI.—Read θυρυρῷ πόδες ἑπτόργυιοι. 

LX.—This fragment and LX XVI. are both ἐν τῴ πέμπτῳ 
τῶν Μελῶν, and are probably so near as to illustrate each other. 

LXXX. and XCI. are probably adjoining fragments from 
the ᾿Επιθαλάμια. 

LXXXVII. may be arranged thus : 

ἐγὼν δ᾽ ἐ ἐμαυτᾷ 
τοῦτο σύνοιδα. 

This and LA XXII. should be placed among the first ten frag- 
ments. 

LXXXIX.—Read σοὶ δ᾽ ἐγὼ λευκὰς ἐπὶ βωμὸν αἶγας, and 
perhaps it should follow VI. 
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In this able edition of the fragments, we may perhaps deteet 
the language of a foreigner, by its being too Mole. 
ALCHEUS. 
XI.—Read πέρσω for πέρ ow. 
XIV.—This fragment is repeated, XLVII. and a fragment 
referred to in the note on Sappho X XX. is omitted. 
XVII1.—Line 3 may be read 
ἀχεῖ δ᾽ ἐκ πετάλων ἀδέα τέττιξ [ὑπὸ τῶν πτερῶν] 
where ἀδέα is put for τἄδε dy: it seems that it was written by 
mistake ade «, and then corrupted to make the two parts signi- 
ficant. 
XX.—For κἀκκεφαλᾶ; perhaps κἀκκαλάθους. 
LXXXV.—Alczus tells the attendants to shed 
μύρον κατὰ τᾶς πολλὰ maboloas κεφάλας [ἐμᾶς] 
καὶ TH TOA στάθεος. 
which is not so violent a change from the original. 





STESICHORUS. 


1. 2,—Read in one line 
Θρώσκων ᾿Αμφιάραος, ἄκοντι δὲ νίκασεν Μελέαγρος. 
lil. 1.—Arrange thus : 
"AéMuos δ᾽ ὙὙπεριονίδας δέπας ἐσκατέβαινε 
χρύσεον, ὅφρα δι᾽ ὠκεανοῖο, ; ee 
περάσας ἀφίκοιβ ἱερᾶς ποτὶ βένθεα νυχτὸς ἐρεμνᾶς, 
ποτὶ μητέρα, κουριδίαν τ᾽ ἄλοχον, meri 
Bus τε φίλους" ὁ δ᾽ ἐς ἄλσος ἔβα δάφναισι κατἄσκιον- - 
ποσσὶ παῖς Διός. 
IV. 1.—Arrange thus : 
οὕνεκα. Τυνδάρεως ῥέξζ- 
ὧν ἅπασι θεοῖσι, μιᾶς Κυπρίδος Adder’ ἠπιοδώρου" 
κείνα κόραισι χολωσαμένα διγάμους τριγάμους τε τίθησι, 
καὶ λιπεσήνορας. 
IV. 2.—Arrange thus: 
πολλὰ κυδώνια μαλα ποτέῤῥιπτουν ποτὶ δίφρον ἄνακτι; 
πολλὰ δὲ μύρρινα φύλλα, 
καὶ ῥοδίνους στεφάνους, ἴων τε κορωνίδας οὔλας. 
V. 1, 2.—ovx ἐστ᾽ ἔτυμος λόγος οὗτος" 
τ οὐ γὰρ ἔβας ἐν 
νηυσὶν ἐὐσσέλμοις, οὐδ᾽ ἵκεο πέργαμα Τροίας, 
Τρῶές δ᾽ αὖ τότ᾽ ἴσαν, 'Ελένης εἴδωλον. ἔχοντες." 
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‘The palinodia of Stesichorus was taken in a literal sense by 
many of the ancients; it seems to have been a humorous and 
mocking aggravation of the original satire. Horace has imitated 
it in his address to Canidia, with great effect : 

: Paratus expiare, seu poposceris 
Centum juvencos ; sive mendaci lyra 
Voles sonari, tu pudica, tu proba. 
Infamis Helenz Castor offensus vicem, 
Fraterque magni Castoris, victi prece, 
Ademta vati reddidere lumina. . 
ELF. B. 





ON THE WORD SILVA, OR SYLVA. 





Tue question respecting the orthography of Sy/va, which has 
been renewed by an intelligent writer in Classical Journal, 
XLV. 30—1., may be decided by the production of the fol- 
lowing authorities :— 

“ Sylva Isidoro 17, 6. videtur dici quasi Xylina a ξύλον, 
Lignum, quia in ea ligna cedantur. Sed est ab ὕλη, spiritu 
aspero in 8 converso, quomodo ab ἕξ est Sea; ab ἥμισυ, Semis, 
insuperque inserto Ὁ consono; qua ratione ab "Ἄορνος est Aver- 
nus, ab ἔρος, Servus. Pierius ad Ecl. 4. quod in vett. ΠΡ}. 
Stlva scribatur per 7, putat Silvam a silendo dictam esse, quia 
sit Locus silens. Sed interdum w in 7 convertitur, quomodo a 
στύπος est Stipes, a φρύγω, Frigo, &c, Itaque et similiter πὶ 
vett. libb. legas Nimfa, Limfa, Mirtus, Cignus, et similia. 
Nec obstat significationis diversitas. Nam ὕλη ap. Hom, ali- 
quoties legas pro Sylva, eodemque locutus modo Herodian, et 
quidam alii, qui prosa scripsere. Indeque est, quod Macrob. 
Somn. Scip. 1, 12. Sylvestrem tumultum interpretatur Hylen. 
Etiam in Cyrilli Glossis legas: Ὕλη ἐν ὄρεσι" Sylva, Nemus.” 
G. J. Voss. Etym. L. L. 

““ Szlva, 2 Latino scribunt Pierius, Gifanius, Manutius, idque 
defendi posse Pontacus in Euseb. opinatur. Eorum ratio, quia 
sita silendo. Recte scriptionis ratio inconcinna. Nam ubi 
sunt aves garrule, quadrupedes clamitant, boant, rudunt, ru- 
giunt, ubi virgulta sonantia silvis, ubi strepitant frondes, ventus, 
silentium tu clamas? Amat profecto, amat aspera accentiun- 
cula-in s demigrare, ᾿Ἑλλοὶ, Selli ; ἕδος, Sedes ; ὗς, Sus, aliaque 
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sexcenta: sic ὕλη, Silva, cum digammo A‘olum. Hebrai, scio, 
ὉΠ, Silvas, et Saltus ex WIN, quid postea? Gifanius- 
Silva i Latiari nunc ab omnibus scribiclamat. Vineti in Florum 
illa sunt: Undeunde originem trahat Szlva per vocalem Latinam: 
dicere, scribereque soleo, et inde Silvios illos, Silvanum Deum, 
Silvestrem Musam, et quecumque. alia nomina nobis Silva 
peperit primam sillabam retinentia. Sie enim illa in antiquis 
exemplaribus monumentisque Latinis scripta reperio. Sic Σιλ- 
Bia, Σιλυΐος, Σιλυανὸς scribuntur nm Suida, Zonara, Plut. Strab. 
Apud Plut. Sylla Σίλβιον Loci nomen est. Ciofanus in Metam. 
1. testatur libris Mss. omnibus Si/vas per ὁ Latinum esse. 
Maro: Si canimus silvas, silve sint consule digne.” Cl. Daus- 
qui Antiqui Novique Latii Orthographica 2, 290. 

“ Caute Gr. litteras Latini tractant. Sunt autem υ, 6, x, ¢, 
x, 8, que tantum in 118 verbis sunt respiciende, quorum mani- 
festa ex Gr. petita est derivatio; non a conjectura nugacium 
Grammaticorum. Sic y male adsumtum est in Sydus, Synce- 
rus, Tyro, que nullo modo sunt ex Grecia: dubie in ceteris, 
Sylva, (Sylva haud dubie est ab ὕλη, nam spiritus asper a Lat. 
in 5 mutatur, ut vs, Sus, ἥμι, Semi, ἕδος, Sedes, ἕξ, Sex, ὑπὲρ, 
Super, ἕρπω, Serpo, ἅλλομαι, Salio. Heumann.) Hyems, Stylus, 
Clypeus, Inclytus, Lacryma: (adde Ocyter, Ocyssime, ab ὠκὺς, 
quamquam melius scribitur Ociter, Ocissime, s. Ocissume, v. 
Corte ad Sallust. B. J. 25. p. 533. Plura collegit ad hunc Cel- 
Jari locum illustrandum J. Schulz. iz Florum Sparsione p. 152. 
Harles.) et si hac essent ab ὕλη, ὕω, γλύφω, στύλος, κλυτὸς, δά- 
xpvoy, (quod tamen non omnibus est liquidum,) tamen recepta 
usu ita sunt, et Lat. civitate donata, ut tamquam nata in Latio, 
non ut Gr. et peregrina, censeantur. (Immo vero quia sunt 
Grecorum, sunt scr. per y. Excipe tamen IJnclutus, quia est 
Lat. Alias enim etiam scr. esset Tirannus pro Tyrannus. Heu-. 
mann. Atenim Etymologia. sepe fallax est, et orthographia, 
teste Quinctil. 1, 7. consuetudini servit, ideoque sepe mutata 
est. Major fides est Inscriptionibus habenda : Numismatibus 
tamen, judice Drakenb. ad Sil. Ital. +, 93. in vera Orthographia 
investiganda tutissime creditur.. Harles.). Obertus Gifanius 
Pref. in Lucret. praclare :—‘ De Grecis.verbis, lisque omni- 
bus, que Gr. sunt origine, sed Romana prorsus jam facta, recte 
exarandis, longe alia mihi, quam qu vulgo, est sententia. Puto 
δα, que in vetustis Codd. uno consensu, licet Graca, Romano 
more sunt exscripta; itidem a nobis scribi debere, ut sua cuique 
relinquatur et vindicetur consuetudo.. Que autem Romana jam 
sunt’ vocabula, licet Gracie originem debeant suam, non. ideo 
tamen scripturam sequi debent.’ Exempla, que ad 7 pertinent, 
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hc apposuit, Hiems, Stidus, Silva, Inclitus, Clipeus, Lacrima. 
(In eadem,: qua Gifanius, sententia est Jac. Nicol. Loensis 

Misc. 4, 2. p. 398. ¢ In orthographia,’ inquiens, ‘ Latinis magis 
credendum est, quam Grecis, qui plerumque voces detorquent, 
ad suam pronunciationem, prout eis mollius sonant, invertuntque, 
quod adeo frequens est, ut exempla referre sit operis superflui 
et infiniti.’ Harles.) Quzdam ex his interdum per u sunt scripta, 
ut Lacruma, Inclutus, (recte scribitur Inclutus, a cluo.. Heu- 
mann.) Clupeus ; sed hoc archaismum sapit, qui postea cultiori 
evo fuit emendatus: Sulla vero, virinomen, quod Greeci Σύλλα 
scribunt, Lat. est, ideoque ubique fere u servatum.” Cellar. 

- “ Grecorum v plerumque a Romanis redditur, crassiore paulo 
sono per v, et vice versa. Unde verosimile est, ubi v non mu- 
tatur in Ὁ, scr. esse per y, vera pronunciatione servata, maxime 
si origo Latin vocis sit manifesto Gr.” Heumann. De usu 
y ap. Latinos disserit Petrus Ramus in libro de Sono Littera- 
rum L. 1. p. 23. sqq. Huic autem littere quando genuinus 
usus sit adserendus, bene docet Nahmmacher. in Comment, de 
Litterat. Rom. 86. (1.) Cavendum est, inquit, ut ne qua voca- 
bula Grace esse originis existimemus, que inde repetenda non 
sunt, ut Stdus, Sincerus, Tiro. Quin immo, ne tum quidem 
satis tuto ad Gr. derivationem provocatur, quando probabile 
quidem maxime est, aliquam vocem ex Gracis descendere, sed 
tamen non satis exploratum habetur: quo Silva, Hiems, Ch- 
peus, Inclitus, et Lacrima a Cellario referuntur. Y autem 
littera vicaria τοῦ y in Inclutus et Lacruma veterum licet more 
uti. (2.) [15 in vocibus, quas deductas esse ex Greecis constat, 
et in quibus etiam subinde, in veterum monumentis et a probatis 
litteratoribus littera y adservata est: nihil sane est, quod eam 
repudies, ut in Syria, Syriacus, Symbolum, Syncophanta, 
Hylas, Hyacinthus. Atque harum unice vocum caussa eam esse 
litteram a vett. Romanis admissam, Priscianus testatur. (3.) 
Contra ea autem in lis, que a Gr. descendunt quidem, sed diu- 
turno ap. Quirites usu, penitus in Lat. loquelas abierunt, y ad- 
hibendum non est ; precipue si in litteratis etiam Lapidibus ac 
Nummis y exclusum fuerit; est enim veterum exemplum ubique 
regule equiparandum. Hactenus Nahmmacher.” Harles. 

- Chr. Cellarii Orthogr. Lat. ex vetustis Monumentis Ed. 
Harles. Ltenburgi, 1768. T. 1. p. 9—12. 

‘Silva per 7, ex consensu antiquitatis et librorum veterum. 
Qui cum Gifanio sylva per y scribunt, a Gr. ὕλη deducunt; sed 
usu et auctoritate veterum destituuntur. Inde nomen Silvanus, 
Siloius, Silvia, frequentia in Inscriptt. et"Codd. vett. semper 
per? Lat. Accedit, quod vel ipsi Greci scriptt. hance scripturam 
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probant, quando Siavavos, Σίλυιος, Σιλβία, legere est ap. Strab., 
Plut. Zonar. Suid, alios. _Quare nec hodie Silvester aliter, ac’ 
per ὃ Latinum scribi debebat. Cell. Schurzfl. Lips. Voss. Art. 
Gr. 151. Y hoc Grecorum ap. Latinos archaice scriptum et 
pronuntiatum per v, v.g. Cumba pro Cymba, Illvricus pro- 
Illyricus, Lacrvma pro Lacryma, si quidem per y interdum a 
velt. scriptum, et a δάκρυμα descendit ; quod tamen, ut modo 
dixi, non omnibus est liquidum: v. Quinctil. 1, 4. Purrus 
scripsit Ennius, non Pyrrhus, Frvges, non Phryges : quemad- 
modum ipsius antiqui declarant libri, teste Cic. Orat. s. 160. 
Remansit hinc Cominum, quod tamen scribitur etiam Cyminum :: 
Gr. κύμινον. Item Mvrrhina, quod tamen scribitur etiam Myr- 
rhina.” J. F. Noltenii Lexicon L. L. Anti-Barbarum. 


E. H. BARKER. 
Thetford, April, 1821. 
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PrRoverss xxvi. 8. tllustrated. 


Prrvusine the Octavius of Minucius Felix (Editii Ouzelii, 
1672) 1 was arrested by this passage at the commencement of 
the dialogue, page 14: Tunc Octavius ait, “ Non boni viri est, 
Marce frater, hominem domi forisque lateri tuo inherentem, sic 
in hac imperitia vulgaris cecitate deserere, ut, tam luculento die, 
in Lapides eum patiaris impingere, effigiatos sane, unctos et co- Ὁ 
ronatos; cum scias hujus Erroris non minorem ad te quam ad 
ipsum infamiam redundare.” 

** Then Octavius observes, ‘ Brother Marcus, it is not the cha- 
racter of a good man thus to desert, in this blindness of popular 
folly, a creature, who is ever at your side both at home and 
abroad: that in this bright day (? of the Gospel), you should suf-: 
fer him to stumble on the stones, dressed, anointed, and bedeck- 
ed with garlands; while you are sensible that the infamy of this 
error reflects no less on yourself than on him.’ ” 





* T have supplied this ellipsis: as the allusion is manifest, and fixes. 
the existence of the author within the Christian era. 
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The learned notes on the expression, in lapides eum patiaris 
impingere, effigiatos sane, unctos et coronatos, lead, in my hum- 
ble opinion, to an emendation and illustration of the 8th verse 
of the 26th chapter of Proverbs. Our present version of the 
Bible, though generally excellent, yet presents here and there 
obscurities, which it is hoped the increasing knowledge of the 
Hebrew and other Oriental languages, and illustration by pro- 
fane authors, will in time disperse. 

The verse, as it now stands: “ As he that bindeth a stone in 
a sling, so is he that giveth honor to a fool,” is the translation 
for 

᾿Ξ 203 WAI MAIS BS WWD 

The moral maxims conveyed in this excellent book are very 
often exemplified by simile. One is intended in the verse under 
our notice. 

Our reason asks, what is similar to bestowing honor on a 
fool? to such conduct it is unable to assimilate the action of 
‘¢ binding a stone in a sling.” 

On examining the Lexicons, we find that the word Maa; 


which occurs but this once in the Bible, is translated “ sling,” 
yet is derived from the verb 039, which means to “ heap toge- 


ther ;” but is never used, except with the word j18 expressed or 


understood. The word “ sling” occurs several times; but it is 
the translation of $2), regularly derived from ¥2P, to “ whirl 


round,” The words “ he that bindeth,” are the translation of 
Wd, the infinitive: literally, “as to bind;” yet the collected 


sense of the Lexicons, and of the passages in which the same 
word is found, impress the mind with the idea of our expressions,: 
to “ wrap round,” to encircle, to close round, and “ to bind.” 
In its common acceptation it is ἽΝ, but the reduplication, by 


which the verb becomes J¥, as obvious in many other similar 


terminations of the Hebrew verbs, adds intensity to the common: 
meaning. ‘The infinitive mood in Kal is often, as in Greek, 
used substantively; so IS signifies, by just deduction, a purse > 


which anciently was in the zone or girdle that surrounded the 
body. In another passage it means a packet, or little bag. In 
the Song of Solomon, cap. i. 13. WT WI, “ a bag of myrrh.” 


In Amos it is translated grain, in which the farina is packed, 
enclosed, or surrounded by the husk: in the other passages the 
same original idea is preserved. In the verse under notice 
Solomon wishes to impress, first, the notion of rendering folly: 
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conspicuous, then a simile to illustrate it. So to confer honor 
on a fool only exposes his folly, and the want of discernment in 
the person who honors him. 

The simile should convey this idea. The following alteration 
in the version is supported by the Vulgate and by illustrations 
from the authors I am to adduce in testimony. “ As to bind 
(with chaplets) the stone in the idol-pile: so doth he who giveth 
honor to a fool.” 

The ancient piles of rude shapeless stones, raised in honor of 
Mercury and other heathen deities, were common in the days of 
Solomon, and monuments of the senseless idolatry of their sur- 
rounding worshippers. Τὸ offer libations, to anoint, to encircle 
with garlands, to enjoin this insane adoration to all who might 
approach or pass these uncouth objects, was most clearly the 
climax of folly. The Vulgate translates this passage thus: 
“ Sicut qui mittit lapidem in acervum Mercurii, ita qui tribuit 
insipienti honorem.” 

Whether the translators had before them a different reading 
of the Hebrew, or whether they had their eye on the absurd 
custom just noted, I will not attempt to decide. On the former 
supposition, they must have read D>ipI? instead of M7723. 
To strengthen this probability, there is come down to us a 
Hebrew proverb :J28 Pt D> ID2—* To sprinkle the stone 
in honor of Mercury.” Yet no necessity appears for a different 
Hebrew text to authorise the Vulgate’ version, and the word 
Mercurii of the Latin may be supposed understood for the 
name of the god after 722791: and this in strict analogy with 


the whole tenor of the Bible, as the Israelites are commanded 
not to make the most distant mention, by name, of the gods of 
the heathens. So Jupiter, Juno, Venus, &c. are all noted in 
Scripture, but in periphrase, The word “ mittit” is very free for 
8. Gusset, whose judgment is correct, considers the verbs 


as signifying “ to pile up,” and the other word ΓΘ 23 the heap ~ 


of stones thrown over a criminal; of which there is frequent 
mention in the books of the laws. 

When an unfortunate malefactor was doomed to this punish- 
ment, every man was to throw a stone until the unhappy culprit 
was overwhelmed and dead. 4 

On this word 71222 Gusset remarks: ‘* Expositio Funde 


(our translation) aut Baliste est R. Solomonis Prov. 26. 8. 
Sed merito ab aliis non auditur: quanquam enim illis instrumen- 


tis lapides jaciuntur, ad hominis Lapidationem, tamen tam inep-) 
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ta sunt, ut non videantur sortitura nomen ab hac radice—Me~ 
lins qui ΓΙ acervum Lapidum explicant.—Scopus hu- 


jus parabole hic est. Acervus ille qui fit aliquem lapidando, 
quo magis cumulatur, eo magis opprobrium hominis supplicio 
affecti exponit oculis cunctorum, natumque reddit: sic qui 
stultos laudat, nihil aliud eorum deprecatione obtinet, nisi ut 
auditores in mentem suam dedecora illorum revocent. Itaque 
Laudator hominis stulti similis augenti Lapidationis facinorosi 
acervum, addito ei ΝΣ hoc est saxo, seu ut ego interpreter, 


saxorum collectorum numero; vel sumas ΝΣ ut infinitivum, q. 


d. idem est in gustum recolligere lapides in cumulo lapidationis 
ac qui dat laudes stulto; nam contrahendo cumulum exaltat et 
ita infamiam damnati magis manifestat.” Yet every additional 
stone thrown upon the pile over the criminal, did not signalise 
folly, but crime, and the simile in the verse under our considera- 
tion, does not in Gusset’s version hold out. But Solomon, in 
the one proposed, stigmatises not only the raising piles of stones 
for a deity, much more the anointing, offering libations, and 
crowning it, thus rendering one folly more notorious by the 
commission of another. 
Ancient authorities illustrate the proposed reading most per- 

spicuously. ‘Thus Prudentius contra Sym. 

“« Exercere manum non peenitet; et dapis illic 

Si stetit antiquus, quem cingere sueverat Error 

Fasciolis,” &c. 

“ Καὶ τῶν λιπαρῶν λίθων ἐν ταῖς τριόδοις, παριῶν ἐκ τῆς ληκύθου ἔλαι- 
ον καταχεῖν, καὶ γόνατα πεσὼν καὶ προσκυνήσας, x. τ. A.—Theo- 
phrastus περὶ Δεισιδαιμονίας.᾽ 

There is most pointed evidence in an Arabic work, translat- 
ed into Latin by Vincentius, lib. iv.: ‘* Speculi historialis Dua- 
rum Indiz gentium que vocantur Zechiam et Albarachuma 
antiqua consuetudo fuit projicere lapides in acervum qui quasi 
pro honore diis extruebatur. Inde est quod in libro Solomonis 
dicitur, ¢ qui projicit lapidem in honorem Mercuri.’ Faciebant 
hoc bis in anno, sole scilicet existente in primo gradu Arietis, 
et rursus cum esset in primo gradu Libre: hoc est initio Veris et 
Autumni. Hec ergo consuetudo cum ab Indis ad Arabes descen- 

_ disset, eamque suo tempore apud Mecham in honorem Veneris 
Mahumed celebrari reperisset; sic illam manere precepit cum 
tamen cetere Idololatria vestigia removisset,” &c. &c. 

Arnobius adversus Gentes, lib. vii. says: “ Etiamne dii sertis 
coronis afficiuntur et floribus ?” 

The piles of stones to which Solomon alludes, are undoubtedly 
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the ““ Lapides terminales” of the Romans,—boundary stones, 
In the Bible these are expressed generally 7792), which signi» 


fies strictly, “‘ boundary,” but is yet more exactly translated by 
the Latin “ terminus,” or “ terminalis.” It is likewise evi- 
dent, that these boundaries were mostly constructed of stones, 
Stockius remarks of this word: “ Generatim notat Terminum 
qualiscunque sit: speciatim notat dapidem, statuam, vel monu- 
mentum, cujus beneficio quousque Ager Pratum vinea, &c. se 
extendat, alterius que incipiat proprietas. 

Again we find JAX to denote the same thing; thus Joshua 


xvii, 17. The border went up to the stone of Bohan,”’ 
wa TaN. Indeed there appears a reciprocal ellipsis in the pas- 
sages just noted, both of ΓΙ and Tax. 

We are informed by Chinese records, that the primitive reli-. 
gion of this wonderful people greatly resembles that of the 
Jews. ‘That the first sacrifices of these people were instituted 
in honor of the Supreme God, and were offered on the Tan, or 
heap of stones, in the open field, or on the mountains. Around 
the Tan was raised a double fence composed of turf and branches 
of trees,” &c. Ke. 

How plainly is this depicted by the expression of Solomon, 
Tak WB, and the “ lapidem cingere” of Prudentius, before 
quoted !! 

But as near as the Chinese may be supposed to approach the 
ancient Israelites in their adoration of the One Supreme, yet 
there is in the Bible severe and repeated denunciation against 
the worship on high places: one species of which seems to be 
this very Chinese custom of raising, as a place of worship, these. 
piles of stones on the mountains, &c. &c. 

Finally, the proposed alteration is supported by the Vulgate, 
and illustrated by profane authors, by scriptural context and yet 
existing customs. ‘The latter part of the verse in question, be- 
fore unintelligible, becomes perspicuous, the simile is most ap- 
posite, worthy of the divine penman, who, thus understood, 
casts upon idolatry its merited stigma, and clothes the folly he 
denounces in its proper garb. 


his Weniaah 
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Sect. 6. ““ Αἰδημονεστέρους δ᾽ ἂν αὐτοὺς ἡγήταιο καὶ αὐτῶν τῶν 
ἐν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς παρθένων."--- ἀμφικράτει, καὶ οὐ Ξενοφῶντι, ἔπρεπε 
τὰς ἐν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς ἡμῶν κόρας λέγειν παρθένους αἰδήμονας. 

This ambiguity of the word κόρη, is the foundation of a jest 
of Diogenes the Cynick, Πρὸς “Διδύμωνα τὸν μοιχὸν, ἰατρεύοντά 
ποτε κόρης ὀφθαλμὸν, “Ope (ςησὶ) μὴ τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν τῆς παρθένου ἰατρεύ- 
ὧν, τὴν κόρην φθείρης, Diog. Laert. lib. vi. in Diog. 

Sect. 10. ᾽ν δ᾽ eo’, ὡς ὅτε κῦμα θοῇ ἐν νηὶ πέσῃσι 

Λάβρον ὑπαὶ νεφέων ἀνεμοτρεφές. ἣ δέ τε πᾶσα 
"Any ὑπεκρύφθη" ἀνέμοιο δὲ δεινὸς ἀήτης 
Ἱστίῳ ἐμβρέμεται" τρομέουσι δέ τε Φρένα ναῦται 
Δειϊδιότες: τυτθὸν γὰρ ὑπὲκ θανάτοιο φέρονται. 
Ὃ δὲ Ποιητὴς οὐκ εἰς ἅπαξ παρορίζει τὸ δεινὸν, ἀλλὰ τοὺς ἀεὶ, 
καὶ μονονουχὶ κατὰ πὰν κῦμα πολλάκις ἀπολλυμένους εἰκονογράφει. 

Notwithstanding this remark of Longinus, and the translation 
of Pope, “ and instant death in every wave appears,” I think, 
τυτθὸν yao ὑπὲκ θανάτοιο φέροντα! is said with reference to that 
particular sea which they had shipped, and under which they 
had been near sinking; since to that one wave the onset of 
Hector is compared :-— 

“καὶ μὴν τὰς προθέσεις, ἀσυνθέτους οὔσας, συναναγκάσας παρὰ φύσιν, 
καὶ εἰς ἀλλήλας συμβιασάμενος, “ ὑπὲκ θανάτοιο, τῷ μὲν συνεμπίπ- 
τοντι πάθει τὸ ἔπος ὁμοίως ἐβασάνισεν" τῇ δὲ τοῦ ἔπους συνθλίψει τὸ 
πάθος ἄκρως ἀπεπλάσατο, καὶ μονονοὺκ ἐνετύπωσε τῇ λέξει τοῦ κινδύ- 
γου τὸ ἰδιώμα, “ ὑπὲκ θανάτοιο φέρονται. 

This appears a little fanciful: for these two prepositions, ὑπὸ 
and éx, are thus united by Homer in many passages, where no 
such effect as Longinus here supposes can possibly be intended, 
as 6. g. 





αἱ δ᾽ ἀγέροντο 
Ἀν ee Re , “ 4 ’ 
Ψυχαὶ ὑπ᾽ ἐξ ᾿Ερέβους νεκύων κατατεθνειώτων. 
Odyss. a. 37. 
See also Odyss. μ΄. 107, 119. 
Sect. 13. ᾿Ενδείκνυται δ᾽ ἡμῖν οὗτος ὁ ἀνὴρ, εἰ βουλοίμεθα μὴ 
χατολιγωρεῖν, ὡς καὶ ἄλλη τις παρὰ τὰ εἰρημένα ὁδὸς ἐπὶ τὰ ὑψηλὰ 
/ or o c “- 
τείνει. ποία δὲ, καὶ τίς αὕτη; ἣ τῶν ἔμπροσθεν μεγάλων συγγραφέων 
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καὶ ποιητῶν μιμησίς τε καὶ ζήλωσις. -ἔστι δ᾽ οὐ κλοπὴ τὸ πράγμα, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἀπὸ καλῶν ἠθῶν, ἢ ἢ πλασμάτων, ἢ ἢ δημιουργημάτων ἀ ἀποτύπωσις. 

The true reading appears to me to be, ἔστι δ᾽ οὐ κλοπὴ τὸ 
πράγμα, ἄλλως, ἀπὸ καλῶν ἠθῶν ἢ ᾿πλασμάτων ἢ δημιουργημάτων 
ἀποτύπωσις. ----ἔστι δ᾽ οὐ κλοπὴ τὸ πρᾶγμα ἄλλως, is But the thing 
is not absolutely theft,—not mere {ἰνε[{.----ὠἀποτύπωσις is thus in 
apposition with τὸ aptiyud. Bod examples of this sense of ἄλλως, 
see the new editionof H. ie gd s Greek Thesaurus. ‘Tom. I. 
c. 1844. D. 

ϑδοίςεῖ δ. Ne & ἕτερόν τι ἣ ῥητορικὴ φαντασία Babin; καὶ 
ἕτερον a παρὰ ποιηταῖς, οὐκ ἂν λάθοι σε, οὐδ᾽ ὅτι τῆς μὲν ἐν ποιήσει 
᾿τέλος ἐστὶν ἔκπληξις, τῆς δ᾽ ἐν λόγοις ἐνάργεια. 

““ Fateor me vel illius (Longini) meutem non capere, vel illius 
placitis (salva tanti auctoris reverentia) non assentirl. Fateor, 
inquam, hee miki scrupulum injicere. Videtur enim neque 
verum esse, imagines a poctica impressas terrore solo animos 
percellere, cum poetica omnibus imaginibus abundet, neque 
arti oratoriz proprium esse vel peculiare efficere ut, quicquid 
dicitar non tam dici videatur, quam sub aspectum ipsum subji- 
ci; cum illud non tantum poetice conveniat, sed poetice magis 
conveniat quam oratorie. Nullum profecto videtur esse, hic, 
inter poeticam et oratoriam discrimen, nisi quod illa omnes, 
“quzecunque sint, imagines melius et fortius imprimat, omnes 
autem ab utraque vere imprimuntur. -Quamquam in Longinum 
lucubrationes satis prolixas multi scripsere, nemo omnium hune 
‘nodumattigit. Itaque si fallor, spero mihi facile igrotum iri—.” 
‘Trapp. Pralect. Poetic. 8. p- 146. : 

As Longinus’s whole treatise is on The Sublime, I suppose 
he must, in this passage, be understood to speak of sublime 
images only.—I think too that the signification of ἔκπληξις is not 
limited ‘to Terror, but extends to “Astonishment. or Admiva- 
tion.-— 

Sect. 15.---ἐνταῦθ᾽ ὁ ποιητὴς εὐνὰς εἶδεν ἐριννύας" ὃ δὲ ἐφαντάσθη, 
μικροῦ δεῖν θεάσασθαι καὶ τοὺς ἀκούοντας ἠνάγκασεν. 

Avaunt, and quit my sight! 
Thy bones are marrowless; “thy blood is cold; 
‘Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 


That thou dost glare withal. 
hei νεὼ Macb. 


Sect. 19. °° Τὰ ἃ γὰρ ἀλλήλων διακεκομμέ Vey καὶ οὐδὲν ἧττον κατεσ- 
πευσμένα, φέρει τῆς ἀγωνίας ἔμφασιν, ἅμα καὶ ἐπ Sia ih Th, καὶ 
συνδιωκόυσης. 

Demosth. περὶ tazame. p. 30. -οπέντε γὰρ γεγόνασιν ἡμέ 








-..--᾿ 
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pas μόναι, ey” ais οὗτος ἀπήγγειλε τὰ ψευδῆ" ὑμεῖς, ἐπιστεύσατε' οἱ 
φωκεῖς ἐπύθοντο" ἐνέδωκαν ἑαυτούς" ἀπώλοντο.--- 

Sect. 90. ᾿άκρως δὲ καὶ ἣ ἐπὶ ταυτὸ σύνοδος τῶν σχημάτων εἴωθε 
κινεῖν. --οόποια καὶ τὰ εἰς τὸν Μειδίαν, ταῖς ἀναφοραῖς ὁμοῦ καὶ τῇ 
διατυπώσει συναναπεπλε ἐγμένα, τὰ ἀσύνδετα. Πολλὰ γὰρ. ἂν ποιήσειεν 
ὁ τύπτων.---κι τ. A. Cicero.—Quodvis exsilium his est optatius 
quam patria, quam domus, quam dii penates, uno illo exsulante. 
Si fraterne, si pie, si cum dolore faciunt, moveant te horum 
lacryme, moveat pietas, moveat germanitas.— Pro Ligario. 

Sect. 22. “Eni ξυροῦ yao axpiis ἔχεται ἡμῖν τὰ πράγματα, 
ἄνδρε ες Ἴωνες, εἶναι ἐλευθέροις ἢ δούλοις, καὶ Σ ρον ὡς δραπέτησι. yoy 
a ᾿Ενταῦθ᾽ ἣν τὸ κατὰ tak ε ὦ ἄνδρες Ἴωνες, νῦν καιρός ξστιν 
ὑμῖν πόγους ἐπιδέχεσθαι, ἐ ἐπὶ ξυροῦ γὰρ ἀκμῆς ἔχΞ ται ἡμῖν τὰτ πράγμα- 
τα." ἋὋὉ δὲ τὸ μὲν “ ἄνδρε ς Ἴωνες," ὑπερεβίβασε ν" προεισέ ξβαλε γοῦν 
εὐθὺς 2 ἀπὸ τοῦ φόβου, ὡς μήδ ἀρχὴν ᾿φόάνων πρὸς τὸ ἐφεστὼς bz ξος προσ- 
αγορεῦσαι τοὺς ἀκούοντας. 

The words προεισέβαλε γοῦν εὐθὺς ἀπὸ τοῦ φόβου seem to have 
been hitherto misunderstood. Dr. Pearce translates them: 
** Tnitinm igitur fecit statim metu incutiendo.” Mr. Toup says, 
““ Sensus manifestus, verba fortasse non item. ‘Tu verte: Ex- 
orsus est statim ab ipso metu,” Xc. 

That the meaning of ἀπὸ τοῦ φόβου should have been mistaken 
is not so wonderful; because ἀπὸ has often the signification which 
it is erroneously supposed to have here: it is more strange that 
these two learned men should have thought that προεισβάλλω 
could signify To δεβίη.--- Προεισβάλλω 15 literally To cast in be- 
fore ;—and 4 ἀπὸ τοῦ φόβου is Through his fear. Out of fear. 
Ὃ 82 τὸ μὲν, &e. is, “ But he has transposed the words ὦ ἄνδρες 
Ἴωνες from their natural situation : for he has at once, through 
his fear, thrown something 7 in before them.” (That is to say, 
the words ἐπὶ ξυροῦ γὰρ ἀκμῆς ἔχεται ἡμῖν τὰ πράγματα. 3 

Sect. 26. “Ne που καὶ 6 ᾿Ηρόδοτος, ᾿Απὸ δὲ ᾿Ελεφαντίνης πόλεως 
ἄνω πλεύσεαι, καὶ ἔπειτα ἀπίξεαι ἐς πεδίον λεῖον. “ Quod nemo 
vidit, hunc Herodoti locum tangit Lucianus Ver. Hist. 11. 27.” 
ἐπειδὰν δὲ ταύτας παραπλεύσῃς 7 τότε δὴ ἀφίξῃ: ἐς τὴν μεγάλην ἤπειρον--- 
ἐνταῦθα δὲ πολλὰ παθὼν, χρόνῳ ποτὲ ἥξεις εἰς τὴν ἑτέραν ἤπειρον. 
‘That no one should have seen, what is not visible, any similarity 
in the passage of Lucian to that of Herodotus, is not very strange. 
In the former passage the author addresses his reader; and: in 
that consists the figure: in the latter the words are neither the 
author’s nor addressed to the reader, but Rhadamanthus’s, who 
is represented by Lucian as speaking to the narrator of the true 








history. This is not the only instance in which Mr. ‘Toup’s 


learning serves but as an ignis fatuus to lead him astray. 
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Sect. 28. Τῶν δὲ Sxvbéwy τοῖς συλήσασι τὸ ἱερὸν ἐνέβαλεν ἡ θεὸς 
βήλειαν νοῦσον. See Eusebius. De vita Constant. 3, 53. 

Sect. 91. ““ Δεινὸς ὧν, φησὶν ὁ φίλιππος ἀναγκοφαγῆσαι πράγ- 
ματα." "“Eotw ἄρ᾽ ὁ ἰδιωτισμὸς ἐνίοτε τοῦ κόσμου παραπολὺ ἐμφανισ- 
τικώτερον᾽ ἐπιγινώσκεται γὰρ αὐτόθεν ἐκ τοῦ κοινοῦ βίου, τὸ δὲ σύνηθες 
ἤδη πιστότερον. ; "3 

“This way of writing was first. of all introduced by T—m 
Br—wn of facetious memory: who, after having gutted a proper 
name of all its intermediate vowels, used to plant it in his works, 
and make as free with it as he pleased.” Addison, Spect. No. 
567. | 

“ So charm’d you were, you ceas’d a while to doat 


On nonsense gargled in an eunuch’s throat.” 
Fenton. 


Sect. 32. é τῆς χρείας δὲ (μεταφορῶν) καιρὸς, ἔνθα τὰ πάθη χει- 
μάῤῥου. δίκην ἐλαύνεται, καὶ τὴν πολυπλήθειαν αὐτῶν ὡς ἀναγκαίαν 
ἐνταῦθα συνεφέλκεται. ““ ἄνθρωποί, φησι, μιαροὶ καὶ ἀλάστορες,---᾽ 
&e. 

“« Metaphoris vero, antithetis, aliisque id genus decorationi- 
bus, parce admodum hic (in commotionibus animi) utendum; 
si eas solummodo metaphoras excipiamus, quibus interdum 
utuntur oratores, furore eloquil iracundiam spirantes. Quod 
ideo adnotavi, ne Longino viderer adversari; qui de metaphora- 
rum multitudine locutus, maxime 115 tunc opus esse dicit, ἔνθα 
τὰ πάθη χειμάῤῥου δίκην ἐλαύνεται, καὶ τὴν πολυπλήθειαν αὐτῶν ὡς 
ἀναγκαῖαν ἐνταῦθα συνεφέλκετωι. Exemplum allegat e Demos- 
thene. Commovetur quidem, et vehementer fulminat Orator; 
at diversa hec est passio ab iis de quibus nunc agimus, nec tam 
a natura, quam ab arte, proficiscitur: quanquam hic etiam mi- 
nime audaces sunt Translationes, sed a sensu literali parum de- 
torte. Regulam proculdubio tanquam generalem nequaquam 
proposuit Longinus; neque fieri potest ut oratores passionibus 
eque agitentur, ac Tragoediarum, vel poematum Epicorum, 
persone; que multo simplicius atque impensius dolent, gaudent 
et irascuntur; vel si eodem modo, et pari impetu, illi agitantur ; 
certe a metaphoris, ab earum saltem congerie et multitudine, 
abstineant necesse est.” Trapp. Prelect. Poet. p. 161. 

TH γαστρὶ μετροῦντες καὶ τοῖς αἰσχίστοις τὴν εὐδαιμιονίαν----. 

See Herodian, p. 12. 1. 5. Oxford ed. 1699. 8vo. 

Sect. 32. ὁ μὲν ’Αριστοτέλης καὶ ὁ Osdppartos μειλίγματά φασί 
τινα τῶν Θρασειῶν εἶναι ταῦτα μεταφορῶν, τὰ, ““ ὡσπερεὶ Pavan” καὶ, 
“ὁ οἱονεὶ" καὶ, “ εἰ χρὴ τοῦτον εἰπεῖν τὸν τροπὸν᾽ καὶ, “ εἰ δεῖ παρακιν- 
δυνευτικώτερον λέξαι. Ἢ γὰρ ὑποτίμησίς φασιν, ἰᾶται τὰ τολμηρά. 
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οἠποτίμησις Excusatio—Non falli judiciam nostrum solicitudine 


isa (by our very solicitude to excuse these bold figures,) mani- 
festum erit; says Quinulian, i. 53. Bat Blair disapproves of 
these softenings or excuses :-—“ {tis but a bad and ungraceful 
softening, which writers sometimes use for a harsh metaphor, 
when they palliate it with the expression, as 2 were. ‘This is 
but an awkward parenthesis; and metaphors, which need this 
apology of an-as it were, would, generally, have been : better 
omitted.” > Lect. 15.°p..354. ; 

Sect. 599. ἐγὼ δ᾽ oldu μὲν, ὡς αἱ ὑπερμεγέθεις φύσεις ἥκιστα κα- 
ϑαραὶ (τὸ γὰρ ἐν παντὶ ἀκριβὲς κίνδυνος σμικρότητος) ἐν δὲ τοῖς μεγέ- 
θεσιν, ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἄγαν πλούτοις, εἶναί. τι. χρὴ καὶ παρολιγωρούμιενον. 

““ τὸ γὰρ ἐν παντὶ ἀκριβὲς κίνδυνος σμικρότητος, vereor ut sama 
atque incorrupta sint. Robertellus cam MSS. Paris.et Ambros. 
κίνδυνοι σμικρότητος. Lego, τὸ γὰρ ἐν παντὶ ἀκριβὲς KINATNETEI 
σμικρότητος. [ἃ quod ubique accuratum est, in periculum humi- 
Htatis incurrat necesse est. Non longe abest ab eo quod minu- 
tumest. Suidas: Κινδονεύει. ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐγγίζει. Jonas |. 4. apud 
LXX. Kal τὸ πλοῖον ΕΚΙΝΑΥΝΕΥΕ τοῦ συντριβῆναι. And the 
ship was in danger of being lost.” Tour. Ὁ 

L should prefer reading TQ γὰρ ἐν παντὶ AKPIBEL κίνδυνος 
σμικρότητος. ' 4 

"Ev δὲ τοῖς μεγέθεσιν, ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἄγαν πλούτοις, εἶγαί τι χρὴ 
καὶ παρολιγωρούμενον)]  Exilis domus est ubi non et multa super- 
sunt, Et domimum fallunt, et prosunt furibus. Horace, Epist. 
1,6; 45: εἰς ὃ καὶ Φλάκκος ὁ ποιητὴς ἐπιπερώνηχεν, ὡς οὐ γομίξει 


4 τὸ Ν ‘ 4 \ ΄ ! “- , 
“πλοῦτον, OU μὴ TH παρορώμενα καὶ λανθάνοντα πλείογοι τῶν φαινομένων 


ἐστίν. .Plutarch, in iucull. p. 947. H. Steph,—Plutarch con- 
fesses somewhere that he understood Latin but imperfectly: he 
did not perceive the irony of Florace in this passage, but took 
it seriously. ᾿ 

Sect, 33.—6 δὲ Πίνδαρος καὶ ὁ Σοφοκλῆς, ὁτὲ μὲν οἷον πάντα ἐπι- 
φλέγουσι τῇ φορᾷ, σβέννυνται δ᾽ ἀλόγως πολλάκις. καὶ πίπτουσιν 
ἀτυχέστατα. Vor δ᾽ must be substituted τ᾽, both: σβέννυνται Τ᾽ 
ἀλόγως---κ. τ. λ. 

i Sect. 3 — Εἰ δ᾽ ἀριθμῷ, μὴ τῷ ἀληθεῖ κρίνοιτο τὰ κατορθώματα, 
οὕτως ἀν καὶ ὙὝπεριδης τῷ παντὶ προέχοι Δημοσθένους. s.onzinus is 
here considering Ue question (as he siutes tim Sect. 99.) πότερόν 
ποτε αἱ πλείους ἀρεταὶ τὸ πρωτεῖον ἐν λόγοις, ἢ ai MEIZOTX, δικαίως 
ἂν φέροιντο. Lhe tue reading theresore here, as ὁ think, ts, εἰ δ᾽ 
ἀριθμῷ, μὴ τῷ ΜΕΓΕΘΕΙ͂, κρίνοιτο τὰ κατορθώματα. ---΄ ius is con- 
firmed oy Longinuss words inthe begining of Sect. So, where 
he opposes “μεγέθει τῶν ἀρετῶν" to πλήθει, which answers to 
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ἀριθμῷ here, ᾿Επὶ μέντοι τοῦ Πλάτωνος καὶ ἄλλη τίς ἐστιν, ὡς ἔφην, 
διαφορά" οὐ γὰρ ΜΕΓΈΘΕΙ τῶν ἀρετῶν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ TAH@EI, πολὺ 
λειπόμενος ὁ Λυσίας, τοῦ μὲν. (ὅμως Toup.) πλεῖον ἔτι τοῖς οἱμιαρτή- 
pas περιττεύει, ἦ ταῖς ἀρεταῖς λείπεται. 

Sect. 35. ἡ φύσι: οὐ ταπεινὸν ἡμᾶς ζῶον, οὐδ᾽ ἀγεννὲς ἔκρινε, τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς εἰς μεγάλην τινὰ πανήγυριν, εἰς τὸν βίον καὶ εἰς 
τὸν σύμπαντα κόσμον ἐ ἐπάγουσα, θεατάς τινας τῶν ὅλων αὐτῆς ἐσομέ- 
νους, καὶ Φιλοτιμωτάτους ἀγωνιστὰς, εὐβὺς ἄμαχον ἔρωτα ἐνέφυσεν 

ἡμῶν ταῖς ψυχαῖς παντὸς ἀεὶ τοῦ μεγάλου, καὶ ὡς πρὸς ἡμᾶς δαιμο- 
νιωτέρου. 

The word 2 ἔκρινε seems a wrong reading for EKTIZE, made, 

created: 4 φύσις οὐ ταπεινὸν ἡμᾶς ζῶον οὐδ᾽ ἀγεννὲς ΕΚΤΙΣῈ, τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον. 

Sect. 35. Διόπερ, τῇ θεωρίᾳ καὶ διανοίας τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης ἐπιβολῇ 
οὐδ᾽ 6 σύμπας κόσμος ἀρκεῖ, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς τοῦ περιέχοντος πολλάκις 
ὅρους ἐκβαίνουσιν αἱ ἐπίνοιαι.----“4 Existence saw him spurn her 
bounded reign.” Dr. Johnson, speaking of Shakspeare. 

Sect. 9ὅ. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν τοιούτων ἁπάντων ἐκεῖν᾽ ἂν εἴποιμεν, ὡς 
εὐπόριστον μὲν ἀνθρώποις τὸ χρειῶδες, ἢ καὶ a ἀναγκαῖον, θαυμαστὸν δ᾽ 
ὅμως ἀεὶ τὸ παράδοξον. 

τὸ χρειῶδες ἢ ἢ καὶ ἀναγκαῖον, ““ quod utile est, vel etiam neces- 
sarium,’ > Pearce. This would be ἢ καὶ τὸ dvayxaiov:—~ Quod 
utile sit et necessarium,” Toup. I believe Longinus’ 8 meaning 
to be very different, and that he wrote, ὡς εὐπόριστον μὲν ἀνθρώ- 
εν τὸ χρειῶδες, (ᾧ καὶ ἀναγκαῖον, as indeed tt is necessary wt should 

be) θαυμαστὸν δ᾽ ὃ ὅμως ἀεὶ τὸ παράδοξον. Herodot. lib. 1. νῦν ὦν 
τί σοι ἐν νόῳ ἐστὶ ποιέειν ; ὁ δὲ ὃ ἀμείβεται" οὐκ i ἐνετέλλετο ᾿Δστυάγης. 
Diog. Laert. in Solon. εἶτε. δὲ ὑφ᾽ ἑνὸς ἄρχεσθαι ἄμεινον αὐτοῖς» 
εἴτε δεῖ ἢν θη βθκοϊεηαι! πεπείσθω ἡ ἑκάτερος γινώσκει.---- 

Sect. 38. © εἰ μὴ τὸν ἐγκέφαλον ἐν ταῖς πτέρναις καταπεπατημέ- 
γον φορεῖτε.᾽ “Διόπερ εἰδέναι χρὴ τὸ μέχρι που παροριστέον ἕκαστον" 
τὸ γὰρ ἐνίοτε περαιτέρω προεκπίπτειν. ἀναιρεῖ τὴν ὑπερβολὴν, καὶ τὰ 
τοιαῦτα ὑπερτεινόμενα χαλᾶται, ἔσθ᾽ ὅτε δὲ καὶ εἰς ὑπεναντιώσεις ἀντι- 
περιΐσταται. 

«Διόπερ εἰδέναι χρὴ τὸ μέχρι που παροριστέον κεν ἐν ἢ “ Quare 
oportet scire, quo Usqué res unaqueque extra limites ferenda 
sit.” Pearce. Perperam accepit vir doctissimus. Non male 
Gabriel, Quare scire oportet quousque progrediendum sit. 
Quousque ferri possit non incommode Hyperbole. Ista est vis 
τοῦ Παρορίζειν apud Rhetorem nostrum.” ‘Toup. 

Toup would not have thus arbitrarily assigned a new and un- 
authorised sense to the word παρορίξειν; had he perceived what the 
genuine word, displaced by παροριστέον, was; namely, ΠΡΟΟῚΣ- 
TEON, from προφέρω, Profero, Proveho. What Longinus says, 
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then, is, That it is requisite to know how far we may carry our 
hyperboles; to what extent we may push them without extrava- 
gance and absurdity. εἶ 

‘Sect. 97.--ἰ Ενταῦθ᾽ οἷόν ἐστι τὸ ““ καὶ στόμασι μάχεσθαι πρὸς 
ὡπλισμένους, καὶ ὁποῖόν τι τὸ ““ κατακεχῶσθαι βέλεσιν, ἐρεῖς ; πλὴν 
ὁμοίως ἔχει πίστιν.------““ Lego cum Schurtzfleischio, πλὴν ὅμως 
ἔχει πίστιν. Nihilominus tamen credibile est.” ‘Toup.—— 
Were the passage considered without regard to what precedes 
it, this alteration would appear indispensable: but if it be view- 
ed in conjunction with that, it will be seen that ὁμοίως is right; 
τῷ τοῦ Θουκυδίδου, or some such words, being understood after 
it. Longinus had cited from Thucydides a passage where that 
author says, that the Athenians after their defeat in Sicily, ea- 
gerly drank the water of a river polluted with mud, and bloody 
from the slaughter of their comrades, and that they even contend- 
ed for it with one another. He adds, αἷμα καὶ πηλὸν πινόμενα 
ὅμως εἶναι περιμάχητα ἔτι, ποιεῖ πιστὸν ἣ τοῦ πάθους ὑπεροχὴ καὶ πε- 
ρίστασις. Καὶ τὸ ᾿Ηροδότειον ἐπὶ τῶν ἐν Θερμοπύλαις ὅμοιον. ‘Then 
follows the passage from Herodotus; and afterwards the remark 
wherein is the word ὁμοίως, which is the subject of Mr. 'Toup’s 
unnecessary alteration. 

Sect. 40... εἰ δέ που 

Τύχοι πέριξ ἐλίξας, cian’ ὁμοῦ λαβὼν 
Γυναῖκα, πέτραν, δρῦν, μεταλλάσσων ἀεί. 

Ἔστι μὲν γενναῖον τὸ λῆμμοι, ἁδρότερον δὲ γέγονε τῷ τὴν ἁρμονίαν 
μὴ κατεσπεῦσθαι, μηδ᾽ οἷον ἐν ἀποκυλίσματι φερέσθαι" ἀλλὰ στηριγ- 
μούς τε ἔχειν πρὸς ἄλληλα τὰ ὀνόματα, καὶ ἐξερείσματα τῶν χρόνων, 
πρὸς ἑδραῖον διαβεβηκότα μέγεθος. 

πρὸς ἑδραῖον διοιβεβηκότα μέγεθος. “ evadentia ad stabilem sub- 
limitatem.” Pearce. ‘ Minus commode accepit vir doctissi- 
mus. Dionysius Halicarn. de Struct. Orat. cap. 22. Μεγάλοις 
τε καὶ ΔΙΑΒΕΒΗΚΟΣΙΝ εἰς πλάτος ὀνόμασιν ὡς τὰ πολλὰ μηχύνεσ- 
θαι φιλεῖ. Ubi recte interpres, passu grandi incedentibus. ‘Toup. 
—The idea of motion does not well agree with those express- 
ed by στηριγμοὺς and ἐξερείσματα" διαβαίνειν, “ Stare cruribus 
divaricatis;” and therefore firmly: εὖ διαβὰς, standing firmly. 
πρὸς ἑδραῖον διαβεβηκότα μέγεθος, seems to me to mean placed 
firmly at intervals until a stable grandeur is attained: and 1 
think διαβεβηκόσιν has the same signification in the passage of 
Dionysius Halicarn. ; 

Sect. 41. Μικροποιὸν δ᾽ οὐδὲν οὕτως ἐν τοῖς ὑψηλοῖς, ὡς ῥυθμὸς 
κεκλασμένος λόγῳ καὶ σεσοβημένος, οἷον δὲ πυῤῥίχιοι, καὶ τροχαῖοι 
καὶ δυχόρειοι, τέλεον ὡς ὀρχηστικὸν συνεχπίπτοντες" οἷον ΔΗ͂ πυῤῥίχιοι 
ἘΞ Te As 
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Sect. 43. μὴ τοὺς περὶ τὸ ναυάγιον ἐκβρασσομένους ἐξεδέχετο τέ- 
ros ἄχαρι."--τὸ δ᾽ “ ἄχαρι" τηλικούτου πάθους ἀνοίκειον.-----Α8 
Hefodotus uses ἄχαρις in ἃ great many passages for shocking or 
dreadful, it must have had a stronger signification in his. age than 
in that of Longinus. But indeed an author, who wrote not 
long before the latter, Arrian, uses it for tristis, durus, seu 
acerbus. And Hesychius interprets ἄχαρι, λυπηρόν. See H. 
Steph. Thesaur. 11. 354. f. 

Sect. 44. — Opeyas τε γὰρ, φησὶν, ἱκανὴ τὰ φρονήματα τῶν μεγαι- 
λοφρόνων 4 ἐλευθερία, καὶ ἐφελκύσαι, καὶ ἅμα διωθεῖν τὸ πρόθυμιον τῆς 
“πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἔριδος, καὶ τῆς περὶ τὰ πρωτεῖα φιλοτιμίας. ‘This is 
translated by Mr. Harris in the following manner:— It is 
liberty that 1s formed to nurse the sentiments of great geniuses; 
to inspire them with hope; to push forward the propensity of 
coutest one with another, and the generous emulation of being 
the first in rank.” 

Ruhnken: on Sect. 44.  Herennius Commentario inedito 
m Aristotelis Metaphy sica: οὐ θαυμαστὸν, εἰ πεφορημένος καὶ μέγας 
ὄχλος --- πιστεύει τοῖς παραδοθεῖσιν ἅπαξ---- 

Read πεφυρμένος καὶ μέγας ὄχλος. 

On Toup’s 2nd note, Sect. 11, “ τῆς σαφηνείας αὐτῆς ἕνεκα, 
see the new edition of H. Stephen’ s Thesaurus, 1, 2416. A. 

Note 1, on Sect. 16, καὶ δὴ for ἤδη: add, “Ev ᾧ δὲ ταῦτα 
sAapnatoviros καὶ δὴ ᾿ἀωμοομδν, παροιμειψάμενος εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ σχῆμα, κα- 
τέστησεν ἐναντίαν τὴν φάλαγγα. —Xenoph. Anah. 1, 10, Zo. τῶν 
cei ἰσχίστων ἐστὶ πάντας ἀνθρώπους ἰδεὶν καὶ ἀκοῦσαι τὰς μὲν συμφο- 
pes, αἷς δι’ ὑμᾶς ἐχρήσαντο οἱ ἄνδρες οὗτοι, πάντα τὸν χρόνον κυρίας 
αὐτοῖς γεγενημένας, τὰς δὲ δωρεὰς, ἃς ἀντὶ τούτων ἔλαβον παρ᾿ ὑμῶν, 
καὶ δὴ λελυμένας. Demosth. Adversus Leptin. p. 470. 

Note on Sect. 23. ““ Αὐτίκα est exempli gratia. Quod 
nescio an primus observarit Tanaquillus Faber ad Lucretium.” 
Toup. This sense of αὐτίκα had been mentioned by H. Ste- 
phen in his Greek Thesaurus forty-three years before the Sirth 
of Tannegui Le Fevre.—See more on the signification here 
uoticed, in the new edition of H, Stephen’s Thesaurus, i 1. 2426, 


Index. —< καταρχαιρεσιάζεσθαι. Verbum exquisitissimum, et 


uon nisi. Longino nostro usurpatum.” Toup. 
In the new edition of H. Stephen’s Thesaurus, 1. 2277. A. 


1 have shown that this word is not peculiar to Longinus. 
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NOTICE OF 
A Specimen of a translation of TELEMACHUS beduslated 
into Latin Prose, entitled, De Casibus Telemachi, 
Liber Primus." 


- 
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‘Oricinat works composed in Latin, and modern publica- 
tions translated into that language, are at the present day, for 
obvious reasons, much less common than formerly. Latin is 
no longer the language either of learned correspondence or pub- 
lic business. The times are changed since Politian and his 
friends complimented their mistresses in heroics, or when those 
celebrated ladies, Nessandra Scala, and Cassandra Fidelis 
charged the posts of Italy with constant missiems couched in 
phrase, which emulated the periods of Cicero and of Pliny. 
Still, however, the language of ancient Rome is universally stu- 
died; the earliest knowledge which meets the ear of the youth 
of Europe is conveyed through its channel; still it is the lan- 
guage of those laborious and erudite men, who make it the bu- 
siness of their lives to restore and illustrate the noble remains, 
which are left to us of its glorious literature; still the language 
lives, and though it is called a dead one, may be more truly said 
to be immortal. If the allusion be not improper, we may say 
that this noble tongue did indeed suffer death in the dark times 
of barbarism, but that having once died, it has been resuscitated 
to enjoy an ever-enduring existence. Disencumbered of the 
shackles which bound it to a particular spot and to a particular 
nation, it has become the free denizen of Europe; the pure and 
disembodied language which now can know no change; and to 
whose care that which it is desired should be subject to no ca- 
sualty ought always to be committed. Civilisation may march 
aud countermarch from east to west; the portf of London may 
be deserted, and the fox cover in the busiest spots of this 
mighty city; future ages may study Shakspeare on the banks of 
the Avon with the assistance of a Thesaurus, and frequently be 
heard to deplore the lost numbers of the Classical Journal, but 
the language of Cicero and Virgil cannot perish. 

For these reasons, it is with peculiar pleasure that we observe 
the beauties of a really excellent modern author clothed in an 
unfading garb. As in the Roman Catholic Church, saints are 
not canonised till their memory has stood the test of a series of 





' This Notice from a learned Correspondent will recall to our readers 
an eee of a Latin translation of Robinson Crusoe in our Vol. IX. p- 
§22.— D. ’ 
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years, so would we, after the high fame and reputation of a wri- 
ter has survived with undiminished lustre the temporary acci- 
dents of fashion, interest and prejudice, then, and not till then, 
invest him with the sanctity of a Roman dress. There are 
many good arguments why such admirable works as the Paradise 
Lost, or the Telemachus of Fenelon should be translated into 
Latin. We have observed that they are thus placed beyond the 
reach of accident,—if elegantly done, they are the source of a 
very refined pleasure to the scholar,—their intrinsic worth is 
thus strictly ascertained; and moreover, by being put into a 
language universally understood in Europe, they may be read 
by students to whom they must otherwise have been inaccessi- 
ble. And perhaps of all other works, ‘Telemachus is best adapt- 
ed for this purpose, and we are surprised that a Latin trans- 
lation was never before attempted, though we are not sorry that 
it has been left to the elegant pen of Mr. French, the author of 
the specimen before us. The beautiful simplicity of its style, 
the classical nature of its subject, and the classical form of its 
construction, alike render it plastic to the skilful hand that 
would recast it in a Latin mould. A translation likewise exe- 
cuted like the specimen we are noticing, has minor advantages, 
which though minor, are not to be forgotten. We believe no 
book can be found better adapted than Telemachus, translated 
in a pure and simple manner, for a text book to be put into the 
hands of a tyro in Latin. Its delightful story, the purity of 
its morality, the wisdom of its precepts, unperplexed by doubt- 
ful readings and uncertain meanings, would present a most allur- 
ing vestibule through which the youthful scholar might pass to 
the higher departments of classical literature. The more ad- 
vanced student too might make use of it in his endeavours to 
attain a Latin style. For if he were to translate the original 
French or Hawkesworth’s version, or any other into his own 
Latin, and then compare it with the pure and harmonious Latin- 
ity of Mr. French, we are well convinced that considerable im- 
provement would soon be perceived. For these reasons, and 
because we are always anxious that merit should have its due 
recompense, we heartily wish Mr. French success in his attempt, 
and sincerely hope it may meet from the lovers of classical lite- 
rature, that patronage, which, judging from the specimen, it so 
amply deserves. We will allow the translator to speak for him- 
self an instant, and then make a single extract, which will he 
sufficient to show the merits of the work. We quote the 
es from a Prospectus which accompanies the pam- 
phlet. 


. 
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** As to the translation itself, it has been the endeavour of the 
author to execute it with classical adherence to propriety of lan- 
guage. The necessary distinction between the three different 
styles—viz, the Narrative, the Descriptive, the Oratorical— 
which interchangeably enliven the work, has been preserved 
with particular attention. From a long acquaintance with the 
purest writers in prose, of the Augustan age, principally Cicero, 
the Translator hopes that he has been enabled upon all occasions 
to find the corresponding idiom unmingled with poetical adorn- 
ment, and exempt from the least blemish of that barbarity which 
so ‘glaringly disfigures many modern compositions in the Latin 
Tongue. The style to which he has aspired is of an unaffected 
nature, flowing from a general knowledge of the language, ina 
natural, simple, unlabored manner; not the forced product of 
scantiness decking itself for the occasion with the plumes of dic- 
tionaries and phrase-books. In the mean time, until the judg- 
ment of the public is pronounced, he cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing his opinion, that if introduced into schools, it will be 
found upon the trial to answer two objects of classical educa- 
tion, viz. to allure the young student to read with avidity a work 
of no inconsiderable moral merit, and to inspire him, as he reads, 
with a taste for Roman harmony.” 

We could with pleasure transcribe more than the following 
passage, but the limits of a notice of this kind confine us. Te- 
lemachus has just boldly declared to the Trojans in Sicily, un- 
der Acestes, into whose power Mentor and his companion had 
fallen, that he is a Greek and the son of Ulysses. 


Vix ea protuleram, cum ab omni populo subita commotione 
animi conclamatum: Moriendum est filio crudelissimi istius 
Ulyssis, cujus artibus eversa est urbs Troja. Fili Ulyssis! dice- 
bat mihi Acestes, sanguinem tuum, tot Trojanorum manibus quos 
pater tuus in tenebricosas Cocyti ripas misit precipites, denegare 
non possum. Et tuet ille qui te ducit, ambo peribitis. Simul ex 
comitatu aliquis provecta etate auctor extitit, ut ad tumulum An- 
chise nos rex immolandos juberet. Jucundus, inquit, umbre 
istius herois futurus est sanguis eorum. Quin ipse Aneas, ubi ad 
aures ejus hoc tale sacrificium pervenerit, gratissimo quidem animo 
accipiet, videns quanto vobis amori sit memoria ejus, quo nihil sibi 
in terra antiquius, 

Succlamatum est ab universo populo; jamque omnibus nulla 
alia cogitatio nisi de morte nostra. Jam ad tumulum Anchisz 
perducebamur : jam duo ibi extructa altaria, ignisque sacer incen- 
-sus, Obversabatur oculis ferrum nos. neci daturum; stabamus 
redimiti floribus, neque ulla jam oborta animis eorum misericordia 
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vitam nostram conservare potuisset. Actum erat de nobis, cum 
Mentor, tranquillo animi statu, rogavit ut apud regem sibi verba. 
facere liceret. . Facta potestate ita infit : 

Si nulla apud animum tuum, Acestes, misericordia hujus ‘Tele- 
machi exeritur, qui nunquam contra Trojanos arma sumsit, sal- 
tem que lua ipsius intersint, respicias. Equidem scientia prasa- 
giorum Deorumque voluntatis predoctus, jam video animo, prius- 
quam tridui sit spatium elapsum, te oppugnatum iri a populis bar- 
baris, qui jam summis montibus devolvu:tur torrentis instar, 
urbem tuam inundaturi, vastitatemque illaturi agris. ‘Tu iis atite- 
veni; populum tuum armis fac instruas, nullumque ne punctum 
quidem temporis intercedere patiaris, quin pisnguia tua armenta 
quz sunt tibi in agris, if oppidum includas. Si falsa denuncio, 
in tua manu est, elapso triduo, nos morte multaodos dedere. Sin, 
contra, dicta mea exitus comprobat, niemineris vitam 115 non esse. 
adimendam, per quos factum est ut conservetur tua. 

His verbis perculsus constitit Acestes ; tanta enim fuerat animi 
fiducia prolata, ut nunquam antehac simile quicquam ullo in ho- 
mine notasset. Satis apparet, inquit, juvenis alienigene, Deos, 
qui te fortuna tam male acceperint, largitos tibi esse sapientiam, 
longe rebus prosperis anteponendam. Simul sacrificio in aliud 
tempus dilato, jussit omnia summa diligentia parari, ad pre- 
cavendum impetum quem Mentor ei impendere predixerat. Jam 
nibil omnibus partibus conspiciebatur, nisi trepide metu muliereés, 
seniores devexi etate, infantesque in lacrymas effusi, petentes pas- 
sim urbis perfugium. Veniebant catervatim mugientes per vias 
boves, balantumque greges ovium, opima pascua linquentes; neque 
stabulorum ad tegendos eos satis magna suppetebat copia. Strepi- 
tus undique erat concursantium inter se hominum impellentiumque, 
quique invicem alii alios exaudire non poterant ; spe incognitum 
quendam pro familiari complectentes, discursantesque quoquo- 
versus, ignari quondm passus dirigerent. At principes civitatis 
viri, ingeniis suis tanquam aliorum validioribus confisi, Mentore 
pro vano conjectore habito, nihil hane ejus presensionem dictita- 
bant, nisi artificium quoddam ad vitam sibi conservandam excogi+ 


tatum. 
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AWN observation made by your learned and interesting corre- 
spondent Professor Noehden, induces me to send you the fol- 
lowing. | 

After describing the various éditions of the Tabula Peutin- 
geriana, he goes on to say that (see Classical Journal, No. 
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XLV. p. 56.) “ It is rather subject of wonder, that, since the 
time of Scheyb, which 1s now considerably more than half a 
century, it has not engaged the attention of some man of learns 
ing, who, by another revisai, might have added new lights.” 
But that it Aas so done will appear by the following quotation 
from asmall work, in which it might not altogether be expected 
to occur, and with which the Professor seems to be unac- 


quainted. 
JUVENIS. 


Tabula itineraria militaris Romana antigua, Theodosiana et 
Peutingeriana nuncupata, quam ex Vindohonensi editione 
clar. viri Christophori de Scheyb, anni Mpccuiii. accurale 
descripsit, manu sua in @s incidit, ac primus in Italia edidit, 

_ Frat. Joh. ssominicus Podocatharus Christianopulus, ordints 
Predicatorum; HEsii w Piceno, typis Vincentis Cherubini, 
1809, fol. maj. c. x11. tab. eri incisis. 


Editor exemplum hujus tabula Vindobonense tanta cura in 
zs incidit atque expressit, ut ne maxima quidem oculorum acies,, 
sicut ipse fatetur, aliquam differentiam deprehendere valeat. 
Scheybii dissertationem omittendam putavit, ejus autem loco 
editor ipse quatuor capitibusdisseruit. 1. De publicis apud Ro- 
manos Itinerartis. IL. An (utrum) Tabule Itinerarie volumen, 
in Vindobonenst Regia Bibliotheca asservatum, autographum 
sive (an) apographum sit ; quove secuto descriptum, (Vabulam 
imperatoris quidem Theodosii temporibus esse confectam con- 
cedit, ipsum vero πρωτότυπον esse, contra Scheybium negat ; esse 
eam potius apographum non ante seculum undecimum, proba 
biliter autem seculo demum tertio decimo confectum). III. De 
antiquo Romanorum Pede ac Milhiari, tum de Stadio; (docta 
et accurata dissertatio, in qua Danvilliane potissimum opiniones. 
refutantur). LV. De antigua Leuca Gallca (vel hic refutantur 
Danvillius et Bergierius). Sequitur Index Regionum, Insula- 
vum,«Urbium et omntum locorum, que in Tabule Itinerarie 
segmentis adnotantur (ex ed. Scheyb. additis nonnullis emenda- 
tionibus expressus). Denique : Adnotationes in indicem Typo- 
graphicum, ordie alphab, Has excipiunt x11. ille tabule eri 
incise, pp. 136—7. 


Additamenta ad T. Ch. Harlesii Brevior. Not. Lit. Rom. 
descripsit C. F. H. Kliigling, 8vo. Lipsi#, 1819. 
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, ON THE | 
ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 

BY THE REV. GEORGE TOWNSEND. 





Parr IV.--[Continued from No. XLIV. p. 327. 





Section VI. 


Commemorative emblems adopted among the early 
Postdiluvians. 


From this branch of the subject we are brought to other con- 
siderations connected with the origin of Idolatry: the nature and 
use of emblems. 

We have no sufficient grounds to believe that the art of wri- 
ting was at this time known: the use of emblems therefore, 
(which with picture writing, so largely discussed by Bishop 
Warburton in his Divine Legation, was not improbably the origin 
of hieroglyphics,) would be very general, to illustrate the great 
events they wished to commemorate. We may naturally, there- 
fore, expect to find memorials of their great ancestor Noah— 
of the deluge—and of the ark—as well as of other circumstances 
of the antediluvian world, afterwards recorded by Moses—and 
possibly of other. things which are not mentioned in the sacred 
pages, and of which either all knowledge has perished, or some 
confused traditions only remain in the fables of the Hindoos. 

The primeval places of worship were not merely high places 
and groves; the heathens equally venerated caverns, islands, 
lakes, and mountains with two or three peaks. Where there 
were no natural high places, they erected artificial mountains : 
where there were no caverns they made immense excavations. 

The worship on mountains, I have shown, was begun by 
Noah, and continued by the Patriarchs; nor was it forbidden by 
the Mosaic Law, till it had long been perverted to idolatrous 
purposes. 

The origin of grove worship has never been exactly ascertain- 
ed. It is by no means conjectural: it is rather highly pro- 
bable, that it commemorated the primeval paradise, and that the 
single tree which was so much venerated signified the sacred 
tree in the midst of Eden. Isaiah describes certain of the 
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Gentiles, as purifying themselves in the gardens, behind one tree 
of peculiar sanctity, which was planted in the midst. Every 
school boy remembers the tree in the centre of the court in the 
palace of Priam. The tree of immortality among the Hindoos 
florished in the midst of the Paradise of Indra. The Burmas 
place their holy tree in the centre of Mount Mienno. The tree 
of Hindostan, Siam, and Thibet, is clearly the ash of Gothic 
mythology, which is planted in the midst of the Idean city of 
the hero Gods; and which overshadows the city, and the whole 
world; while the Deities assemble under it every day to admi- 
nister justice. In the garden of the Hesperides, the tree with 
the golden apples rose conspicuous above the rest: and Hercu- 
les or a hero God stood under it, while a serpent coiled round 
its trunk. The ancient Celts had the same tradition; which 
seems to have been engrafted on every system of superstition. 
Thus were mountains considered as emblems of the ark, and 
groves of the primeval Paradise. Caverns were treated with 
equal reverence. They were combined with the sacred moun- 
tains, and represented the interior of the ark as wedged among 
the clefts of Ararat. ‘* When the huge ship of the deluge (says 
Mr, Faber) fixed itself immoveably among the bare rocks, and 
crags of the tempest-beaten Ararat; the surrounding cliffs, its 
own gloomy interior, and the narrow door of entrance in its 
perpendicular side, would all conspire to excite the idea of a 
spacious cavern. ‘This semblance of a grotto, would for a sea- 
son be at once the habitation and the oratory of the Noetic fa- 
inily: for until, as their numbers increased, they had been able 
to construct for themselves more commodious dwellings, they 
would obviously prefer the friendly shelter of the ark before an 
exposure to the inclemency of the weather.” Hence originated 
the sanctity of caverns: hence we rarely find a holy mountain 
unprovided with a grotto either natural, or artificial. ‘This idea 
is confirmed by the traditionary tales of the great father (such 
was the general title of Noah, the second father of mankind) 
being either born from a cave, or nursed from a cave, or taking 
refuge in a cave, when he quitted the ark, within which he had 
been exposed at sea. The various caves venerated by the Pa- 
galis were generally in the recesses of a mountain. The cave 
of Mithras was in a rock: the caves of Jupiter in Crete, of 
Bacchus in Naxos, of Osiris in the Taurice Cassius, and of 


others, were situated in mountains; and an astonishing number 


of additional instances are collected by Mr. Faber to confirm 
this part of his hypothesis. 
~« Lakes and islands were much venerated by the ancients. The 
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origin of this part of their superstition is not well understood, 
Mr. Faber supposes it to have been a commemoration of the 
appearance of the country from the ark after it rested on the 
mountain. As the tenants of the ark looked out from their 
gloomy mansion, the subsiding waters would have appeared as a 
lake; the emerging top of the lower peak of Ararat, as an 
island; and the summits of the surrounding hills, asa circle of 
lesser islands. ‘fhis latter idea appears to be sufficiently fanci- 
ful, but it is supported by ample authority; and I cannot refrain 
from offering a comment on an expression in the book of Gene- 
sis, which seems to relate to some prevalent notion of this 
kind. ‘The expression has escaped Mr. Faber’s notice, though 
it confirms his position. 

Moses, it is well known, wrote the Pentateuch, to continue the 
knowledge of the true God among the Israelites. As they: 
were surrounded by idolatry, in its most corrupt and odious 
form, he never loses sight of the origin of its superstitious ob- 
servances. Unless indeed we understand the history of the 
times when Moses wrote, we lose much of the beauty and in- 
terest of his narrative. In perusing the Pentateuch, we must 
never forget, that idolatry had become almost universal, and 
that Moses by his laws, as well as by his example, constantly: 
endeavoured to guard his people from the contagion. Many 
expressions therefore which otherwise, in a narrative so brief, as 
that of Moses, might appear unnecessary, were at the time 
they were written of the utmost consequence. Thus when in 
the account of the Creation Moses adds, “‘ He made the stars 
also”—and, “ thus the heavens were finished and all the host 
of them ;” he evidently means to say to the worshippers of the 
Tsabaoth ; your Gods are inferior to Jehovah, for they are the 
work of his hands. Many expressions, therefore, which otherwise 
would appear unnecessary, are of the utmost consequence. In 
the account which he gives us of the subsiding of the waters, 
we meet with the words, “ in the tenth month, on the first day 
of the month, were the tops of the mountains seen.” It is not 
at all improbable that some reference to the point we are dis- 
cussing is here intended, 

If the early postdiluvians carried with them memorials of the 
deluge, and emblems of the ark, it is to be supposed they 
would endeavour to preserve the remembrance of every circum- 
stance connected with that event. Among others théy might 
have recorded this fact mentioned by Moses. The tops of the. 
mountains round Ararat appeared like islands: they were the, 
first land seen: and undoubtedly presented to Noah, and his 
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sons an earnest of their speedy release from their confinement, 
The circumstance was commemorated from the earliest period ; 
circular ranges of stones are found in every quarter of the globe ; 
in India, 11 the noth, among the wilds of Sibena, and ihe de- 
serts of Norway. Our own monument of Stonehenge, the 
origin of which is lost even to tradition, seems to have been 
commemorative of some such fact, among the first inhabitants 
of the country. ‘he aborigines of England, Mr. Maurice 


_has shown, were of the same family, and of the same religion, as 


the Brahmans of Indostan, Few traditions im that country 
have been handed down with greater care and veneration than 
the belief of the existence of the sacred Isles of the West. 
Captain Wilford has strangely supposed these islands were 
Britain and its dependencies. Mr, Faber has given a much 
more probable solution of the mystery, when he refers that 
tradition to the circumstance mentiuned by Moses: and as the 
idolaters of Egypt, and of the countries through which the Is- 
raelites were passing, professed the same superstitions as those 
who still exist in India, and who formerly extended to Britain, 
we naturally conclude that they likewise venerated circles of 
stones. Moses relates in simple language the real fact, and, in 
so doing, warned his people agaiust the perversion of a memorar 
ble, though natural circumstance. Another peculiar custom 
among the ancient idolaters, which appears to have been prac- 
tised from the uncorrupted times of Patriarchism, was the vene- 
ration of mountains with two or three peaks. ‘his too was ori- 
ginally an emblem of Mount Ararat. If these ideas should ap- 
pear fanciful, we must remind the reader that emblems were 
then used as a substitute for writing; and that the events in 
question being the most important that had ever taken place, 
were most generally commemorated and typified ; and that if 
‘these explanations of the universal customs, which are derived 


from our knowledge of the uarrative of scripture, be rejected, 


we have no rational, consistent, probable, or tenable exposition 
whatever. 

The naiural increase of the human race having cowpelled 
emigration, it 15 evident that it would frequently happen that 
wanderiig tauulies would sometimes arrive at large plains, on 
which would be no natural mountains. Superstition would 
make tiieu anaious to supply the deficiencies of nature by art. 
This \ouid be done either by throwing up a large tumulus of 
earth, or vy building a temple in the form of a mountain, which 
should mse conspicuously above the surrounding pian; and 
when such a practice was once adopted, it would soon be carried 
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into countries as the tide of emigration rolled on where it was 
really superfluous ; such then may be esteemed the origin of the 
artificial hillock, and gigantic pyramid, or pagoda. Whether 
round or square, such constructions were invariably copies of 
Ararat: they were high places, sacred memorials among the 
first uncorrupted emigrants from Nachshevan, of the resting of 
the ark, and afterwards perverted to superstitious usages. 

Although we cannot rely on any argument solely derivable 
from Etymology, yet I cannot but observe that the word Pyra- 
mid, which appears to form a very forcible argument in favor 
of Mr. Bryant’s theory, that these celebrated Egyptian monu- 
ments were erected in honor of the Sun, bears decisive testimony 
in support of Mr. Faber. Bryant and many others have derived 
the term pyramid from the Greek word, which signifies fire. But 
how or why should the Egyptians describe their monuments by 
Greek names? Mr, Faber (or more properly the writer in the 
Asiatic Researches, quoted by Mr. Faber) has shown that the 
term Ida, was the common epithet for a mountain among the 
ancient nations, and it is still preserved in its original meaning 
to this day among the Hindoos. Ida was the name of the fa- 
mous sacred mountain near ΤΟΥ ; of the celebrated birth-place 
of Jupiter in Crete. ‘The same notions which placed the Gods 
on beth are still prevalent in Cashgar and Hindostan, and are 
justly supposed to have originated in the veneration paid to the 
first sacred mountain, and to the meeting upon it; before the 
first dispersion of the earliest postdiluvian Patriarchs, who were 
afterwards worshipped by their descendants. ‘The word Praw, 
or Pyra, in the Hindoo sacred language still signifies holy; and 
there can be little doubt, that the term pyramid is derived from 
these two, Praw, or Pyra and Ida; and that it meant the sacred 
mountain. 

Mr. Faber’s hypothesis respecting the Pyramids is not only 
curious and original ; but it is wonderfully supported by the tra- 
ditions of the Hindoos, the nature of the Pagan worship, and 
the researches of Lieut. Col. Fitzclarence, who entered the great 
Pyramid about the very time when Mr. Faber’s book was pub- 
lished. : 

Mr. Faber supposes that the Pyramids themselves were im- 
itative resemblances of Mount Ararat, constructed on the same 
plan as that of Babel: that they are excavated in the inside ‘in 
many chambers; and that, in the chief of these, the priests | 
were accustomed to place the body of their God, the conse- 
crated bull which they worshipped, and which was supposed 
by them to be an incarnation of the Deity. We cannot enter 
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into the reasoning which enabled Mr. Faber to come to this 
conclusion, and we require yet farther evidence before we 
receive the whole of that portion of his system, which yet ap- 
pears to explain many curious circumstances in the Pagan My- 
thology: certain however it is, that the bones which Col. Fitz- 
clarence brought from the Pyramid of Cephrenes to England, 
were declared by that profound anatomical scholar, Sir Everard 
Home, to be the bonesof an ox, or bull. Mr. Faber, with very 
pardonable self-gratulation, at this singular confirmation of ap- 


_ parently the most fanciful part of his Theory, published a. pam- 


phlet on the subject. 

The building of the Tower of Babel was most probably the 
first attempt to pervert this common and useful memorial, to 
an idolatrous purpose ; for to the general adoption of this com- 
memoration of Mount Ararat, we are warranted in referring 
both the building of this Tower, the Pyramids of Egypt, and 
the Pagodas of Hindostan, as well as the pyramidal temples 
of Buddha, which are found over the whole of the east. . The 
artificial tumuli of the Celts, and the Scythians; such as the 
celebrated Altyn obo, or reputed sepulchre of Mithridates in 
the Crimea; the artificial hill of New Grange in Ireland; of 
Silbury Hill in this country; all are of the same description, 
and are justly therefore to be referred to the same cause. We 
must likewise add to these the pyramidal temples of Vitzipu- 
tzli; and possibly the Otaheitean Morai. The custom was uni- 
versal: therefore, one nation could neither have borrowed it 
from another, nor could it have been imposed by conquest ; 
it originated at some period when the family of man were 
united in one body, and this must have been within the first 
centuries after the flood in the plains of Armenia, where the 
only high place they were likely to venerate would be the sacred 
Ararat, the mountain of their deliverance. 

The same mode of reasoning will apply to the veneration of 
sacrea caverns. ‘The emigrants from Nachshevan considered 
every cavern in the side of a mountain as similar to the ark 
lodged in the side of Ararat. Wherever, therefore, they first 
settled, if the mountain on which they offered sacrifice was not 
provided with a natural cavern, they proceeded to excavate it; 
that the resemblance between their present and their former 
places of worship might be more complete. These excava- 
tions were sometimes formed with infinite labor; and the asto- 
nishmg number which are to be found in every part of the 
world however remote, proves. the unbounded extent of the 
primeval patriarchal worship. ‘These stupendous monuments 
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of antiquity have been so well described by Dr. Clarke, :Sir 
C. Mallet, Lieut. Col. Fitzclarence and others, that it is only 
necessary to enumerate a few of the most celebrated. 

The mithraic grottoes of Persia, cut out of the solid rock, 
the caverns of the Thebajs, the grottoes of Tortosa, near 
Tyre, the excavations in Norway, in the Crimea, in Caieta, &c. 
are all οὐ the same plan, and. therefore evidently comme- 
-morative of the same circumstances.. Mount Olivet, from the 
earliest ages, we are informed by tradition, was considered sa- 
cred. ‘There Shem was said to have buried the body of Adam, 
which was preserved in the ark : we merely mention the tradition 
to show the antiquity of the veneration paid this mountam: on 
Olivet Solomon erected hisidolatrous temples. ‘This moun- 
tain has three peaks, and in its side a very large and remarkable 
excavation on the same planas other cavern temples has been 
discovered. ‘The rock temples of Egypt, and Hindostan, the Sia- 
mese pyramids of Buddha, and the well known pyramids on the 
Nile, were all furnished with artificial excavations. ‘The Scy- 
thians of Scandinavia employed grottoes, in the same manner, for 
religious purposes, which are hewn with incredible labor out of 
the hardest rocks, ‘The walls of the grottoes, and excavations 
which have been discovered at Elephanta, in the caverns of 
Nubia, by Mr. Leigh, and elsewhere, are painted with various 
uncouth figures and emblems, the colors of which are still fresh 
and vivid. Every where we fiud them; in the Indian pagodas, 
at Elephanta, and Canarah, Even in the smaller tumuli some 
remnants of this custom are to be traced, asin the New Grange, 
m Ireland. Not only were arificial excavations made in natural 
hills; artificial hills seem to have been constructed with dark 
central chambers. ‘The progress of architectural imitation is 
very natural, and is proved by the positive assertions of the 
Hindoo theologists. Men first venerated, as representations of 
Ararat and the ark, natural bills with natural caverns: then, 


natural hills with artificial caverns, and last of all, artificial hills. 


with aruficial caverns. ‘Vo this source therefore we refer the 
cavern temples, wherever they are to be found. Lycophron 
asserts that the innermost paris of the ancient temples were 
called caves ; the inner rooms were contrived to resemble caves. 
On the promontory of ‘Tenarum, the foot of which 15 washed 
-by the sea, there was a temple built in the precise form of a 
cavern. ‘Lhe Egypuan temples were so constructed as to ex- 
hibit the appearance either of gloomy grottoes, or of those arti- 
ficial excavations which occur so frequently in Persia, and 
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Hindostan. Pocock describes a dark granite room of more 
than ordinary sanctity, which he found in the very recesses of 
the chief temple of Thebes: and with respect to the cavern 
temples of India, we need only compare the fronts of such 
excavations with the frents of Esne and Luxor, to be satisfied 
with their palpable resemblance. 

The great room in the large Pyramid, of which a very good 
plate is given in Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzclarence’s tour, is of 
the same kind with those in the caves of Elephanta, and other 
excavated temples in the East. The interior of the temple of 
the Fleusinian Ceres is called by Strabo a cell, or cavern. The 
cell of the British Ceridwen, was of the same nature. If we 
turn our attention to America, we shall still perceive the same 
idea to have been prevalent, both among the Peruvians, and 
the Mexicans, in the construction of some of their temples. 
The God Pachacama,the Bacchus of the western continent, 
was worshipped in a dark room or cell. To the pyramidal 
temple of Tescalipuca there was attached a spacious chapel, 
or ceil, which was entered by a low door. The same worship 
existed among these pecple, and the Eastern nations; they had 
preserved traditions of the deluge, and with them its earliest 
emblems. 

Such were the more. striking memorials of the early Religion 
-of mankind. In addition to these may be enumerated some of 
a minor kind, which equally prove their source from one com- 
mon origin. ‘The Lotos, which has the peculiar property of 
rising with the rising of the waters,swas an apt, and appropriate 
emblem of the deluge, or of the ark ; and as the second Father 
of the world was preserved, we find that the image of a man, 
or of a god is generally represented on the Lotos, which was 
equally venerated by the Egyptians, the Hindoos, and all the 
oriental nations. ‘The beautiful-use which Sir W. Jones has 
made of the Lotos in his poems, is well known. From its ori- 
ginal use as an emblem of the deluge, it became ἃ type of the 
preserving Power, and was consequently venerated by the super- 
stitious population in subsequent ages; when its original use 
had been long forgotten. ‘The egg was a natural emblem of 
the ark, as containing within itself the life of the future world ; 
and it was no less an emblem of the intermediate state of the 
earth, between the commencement and conclusion of — the 
deluge. No emblem is. so universal as this. The mundane 
egg is common to the Druidical, Egyptian, and Indian su- 
perstitions. The fabulous Orpheus has related the birth of the 
general parent of men from an egg; and Aristophanes, in his 
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play of the birds, has handed down the fragments of a similar 
tradition. The rainbow as might be expected was another 
emblem of universal use, The lunar crescent, floating as a 
boat, in the blue sky; the Dove,—the olive branch,—a fish,— 
the Rhota or pomegranate which is full of seeds,—a_ butterfly 
which bursts from a dormant sluggish life, to a state of beauty, 
and energy ;—the Seira, or cy pselis, or hive ;—the scyphos or 
sacred cup, which is supposed to have been formed like a 
boat ;—were all admirable and innocent emblems, which were 
common in the absence of alphabetical writing, to commemo- 
rate the primeval religious worship of mankind; and which, as 
we shall see, were afterwards perverted, to idolatrous and super- 
stitious uses, 

The most famous hieroglyphic of the gentile world was the 
union of the wings, the globe, and the serpent in one figure 
‘© It was alike familiar to the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Per- 
sians, the Phenicians, the Egyptians, and the Celtic Britons: 
it was used among the Greeks, in the form of the caduceus of 
Mercury, which exhibited two serpents, a globe, and wings. 
‘The Chinese have a symbol of two serpents and a ring between 
them: the Hindoos, of a serpent forming a curve, and a globe 
or egg placed within the curve: the Persians of a winged ser- 
pent attached toa globe: the Phenicians of a serpent coiled 
round an egg: the Egyptians ofa serpent, both winged, and not 
winged, attached to, or half encompassing a alobe, and. some- 
times of two serpents similarly attached to a winged globe; and 
the ancient Britons, as appears from the temple of Abury, of a 
serpent joined to a circle.” 

“ Between these several hieroglyphics there is such a decided, 
and palpable resemblance, both in general compesition, and 
in particular arrangement, that no person can see them exhibit- 
ed together ina single plate, and not be immediately convinced 
of their identity. Since the mythology of the whole gentile 
world was in substance the same, originating from one source, 
we may be assured, that whatever this hieroglyphic denoted 1 
one country, it denoted in all.” 

Maurice, Kircher, and others, suppose that it was an emblem 
of the Trinity; others, of the triad of the gentiles. ‘There does 
not however appear to be sufficient authority for either of these 
suppositions. Neither can Mr. Faber’s account of this hiero- 
glyphic be implicitly adopted. The following appears to be 
not improbable : 

‘The serpent is well known to have been from the earliest pe- 
riod an emblem of the evil principle; but it was no less so of 
the good principle, or of the preserving power. From whence 
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this latter application of the emblem originated is not certainly 
known; the most probable conjecture is, that it was derived 
from the annual shedding of the outer skin: as the serpent 
appears to renew itself, so did the earth recover its former beau- 
ty after the waters of the deluge had subsided. The wing was 
a hieroglyphic of the Spirit which created the World; and the 
egg or globe, was alike typical both of the ark, and of the world 
in its state of desolation. ‘The whole emblem therefore may 
have been originally intended to represent, either the pre- 
servation of mankind; or the character of the Deity, in the 
triple form of Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, the favorite 
and sublime description of God universal among the early pa- 
gans, and consistent both with scripture, and reason. ‘Che wing 
was the emblem of the creating, the serpent of the preserving, 
and the globe of the destroying, power. 

[ shall conclude this catalogue of primitive commemorative 
emblems, with that most intricate and. difficult subject, the 
first introduction of human images: much of the confusion ari- 
sing from our united ignorance of their real pristine meaning, 
and the conjectures of various authors, may be prevented by 
considering the circumstances under which they first attract our 
attention in sacred and profane history. In the former we first 
read of them in the story of Laban; in the latter, we find them 
in the Penates of Aineas, the contemporary of Priam. 

Laban was a Syrian Patriarchal Prince of the family of 
Abraham. He was well acquainted with the worship of the 
true God; and professed it publicly before the idolaters of the 
surrounding country. On this account, Isaac charged his son 
to select a wife from the daughters of Laban. After a residence 
in his family of many years, Jacob prepared to return home, 
and the daughter of Laban concealed on that occasion among 
the baggage certain images which Laban called his Gods. Her 
Father reclaimed them with much eagerness, but in vain. They 
are called in the original, ‘Teraphim, and various conjectures 
have been entertained by the best commentators on the meaning 
of the word; and the uses to which the images were applied. 

I omit the discussion between Witsius and Spencer, whether 
the use of images was permitted before the Mosaic Law, as 
well as the enquiry into the controverted reasons why Rachel 
stole the images ; whether it was, to reprove her father, by con- 
vincing him that his Gods could not defend themselves ; or, that 
she herself was affected with the neighbouring superstitions ; or, 
that she stole them to compensate herself and sister for the loss 
of their dower. The only question is, whether we can ascertain 
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what the Teraphim were. ‘The Rabbis declare that they were. 


human heads, prepared by magical rites, and enabled by this 
means to utter oracular responses, In subsequent ages some 
magical rites may have been celebrated, im which human heads 
were used by imposing pretenders, as the rabbis describe: but 
we have no shadow of evidence to prove the absurd position, 
that Rachel stole several human heads, and sat upon them; or 
that Michal, when she placed the ‘Teraphim in the bed, in place 
of her busband David, placed there a string of human heads 
magically prepared. ‘Vhese absurdities confute themselves. 
Faber (after Bp. Patrick) imagines that they were the same as 
the Seraphim, which were the same as the Cherubim; and 
were graven imuges of the cherubinical forms, which were well 
known to the primitive generations. Witsius is of opinion they 
were not the same as the Seraphim; but that they were used 
for idolatrous and superstitious purposes only, and were con- 
demned by the Patriarchs from the beginnmg. Witsius and 
Mede suppose that the Teraphim were perversions of the 
Urim ; which were images, by means of which answers were 
given tothe Priest in the Patriarchal dispensation, when the 
Deity was consulted. Lightfoot affirms that the Urim were not 
images: that the Urim and Thummim were the same, one sig- 


nifying light, the other perfection; and the terms were used ° 


to describe the Breastplate of the High Priest; which was 
attached to the Ephod, from which Oracular responses were 
undoubtedly given by means with which after all research 
Christian divines confess themselves to be unacquainted. Mede 
confirms his hypothesis, from the account of Micah who set up 
Teraphim in the house of bis Gods, instead of Urim and Thum- 
mim. ‘The whole 35th discourse of Mede on this subject is 
truly curious, and well worthy of comparison with those chap- 
ters of Witsius’ Egyptiaca, in which the whole matter is discussed. 
This slight sketch of the diversity of opinion which has prevailed 
on the subject will give the reader some notion of the difficulty 
which prevents our forming a decisive conclusion. 

After a careful examination of the subject it seems most pro- 
bable, that the Teraphim were not only the Cherubinical figures, 
but graven memorials, of their earlier ancestors. ‘The images 
among the Hindoos, which they preserve in their houses, seem 
to partake of the forms of both men and animals. The Penates 
corresponded with the ‘Teraphim, so far as they were memorials 
of their ancestors, (for we have no evidence to induce us to 
suppose they resembled either the eagle, the ox, or the lion, 
which were all cherubic emblems), These Teraphim, and of 
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course the perversions of the ‘T’eraphim, were in use from the 
first. 

Not only bad every patriarchal chief his emblems of the de- 
luge, and of the ark ; not only did they continue in their several 
districts the custom of sacrifice, of planting trees, and groves, 
and of venerating mountains, and lakes, and islands ;—they were 
equally anxious to preserve some memorials of their earliest 
pustdiluvian fathers : and to this may be attributed perhaps the 
origin of image-worship. As in the christian Church, images 
which were at first used as memorials of the Apostles, the Virgin, 
and the Martyrs, were afterwards invoked with prayers and in- 
cense; so, it is likely that the images which were originally 
memorials were at iast metamorphosed into gods in these early 
ages. ‘The Patriarchs, we have seen, not only planted groves ; 
they were accustomed to plant one tree in the centre of the 
court of the mansions, appropriated to the head of the family ; 
this part of the mansion too was devoted to religious uses ; there 
the sacred emblems, and among them the Penates were placed 
It was called the adyta, the penetralia, or shrine. In after ages 
it followed, that every house was provided with its Penates : 
every town placed them in its citadel ; even the Germans, if we 
may credit ‘Tacitus, were provided with them. ‘The Hiudoos 
still venerate small images in every house, and their universal 
use proves their undoubted antiquity. Now it is probable 
that these Teraphim or Penates were in process of time consi- 
dered as tutelar, domestic, and hereditary guardians of families : 
the superstition began about the time of Laban, and was well 
known in the reputed age of ASneas, who was himself a patriar- 
chal chieftain. ‘The Penates were venerated among the Romans 
to the Jast, and their original number, and service retained: the 
Teraphim were perverted to the purposes of divination ; and the 
word itself seems to have been used in after times to express 
images of different kinds. 





SOMNIA THUCYDIDEA. 
No. I. 


Καὶ ὁ πόλεμος, &c. Tuuc. 1, 21, to end of chapter ; and Καὶ ἐς 
μὲν ἀκρόασιν, 22, to end of chapter. 





To attach a superior degree of importance to the events 
of our own, when compared with those of preceding, times, 
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is, as the historian justly observes, a common propensity of 
human nature, Tt as, indeed, only an individual variety of that 
inherent principle of self-love, by which we are led as it were 
instinctively to assocrite ideas of superiority and consequence 
with whatever relates Co ourselves, Yet as the instinct (by 
whatever name it is to be called) from which this self-love 
originates, may possibly in itself, and when unperverted to 
purposes of vanity or selfishness, be imnocent and beneticial, 
and even to a certain extent rational; so it may likewise be 
doubted whether, in the developement of it now under consi- 
deration, it bas not some warrant in the reality of things, In 
the history of the world’s: ansactions, there Is, as appears to 
Us, & progressive magnitude, as well as a progressive mterest. 
As society advances, men begin to act in larger masses, in closer 
combinations, and upon wider theatres ; new powers, physical 
and intellectual, are introduced on the field of action; fresh 
interests become involved; higher and more intluential motives 
begin to actuate the minds of men; the concerns of individual 
states become more implicated with one avother; and the 
general good and evil of mankind is more and more visibly 
affected by the rise, downfall, and character of single commu- 
nities, ‘To those, indeed, who believe that the immense machine 
of human society, under the guidance of an invisible hand, is 
moving on steadily, though with a tardiness proportioned to its 
bulk, to the goal of perfection aud happiness, each successive 
series of events must appear pregnant with deeper mterest, as 
beimg an additional link im the mysterious chain—one more step 
towards the grand consummation, But the temper and com- 
plexion of the Unies has also its influence even upon the specu- 
lative observer, He can frequently understand the feelings and 
principles which actuate his contemporaries, where those of 
former times are beyond his comprehension and beyond his 
sympathy, ‘Thus to a republican Greek, the predatory wars af 
the heroic ages would sink in comparison with contests planned 
by statesmen, conducted by men of military science, and waged 
under the imposing titles of liberty or supremacy, of democratical 
or oligarchal ascendancy, And ἃ Frotssart or a Joinville, to 
whom a republic, though less strange, would be almost as un- 
intelligible a sound as to Cyrus in Herodotus and the Sultan in 
Marco Polo, would probably set light by the squabbles of two 
petty Grecian States of old time, when matched with the mighty 
designs and vast preparations, the chivalrous daring and romantic 
exploits, of his own “ bright and busy” age. Setting aside, 
however, all incidental considerations, we think our readers 
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will agree with us, that, whether with a view to his own peculiar 
capacity, or to the maguitude of the trangactions themselves, 
and the importance of the lessous to be drawn from them, 
Thucydides was justified in selecting the great national contest 
of his own time as the subject on which to employ those extra~- 
ordinary powers which he had received from nature, and those 
various acquirements, with which education, and the experience 
of public life, bad enriched him, 

It will be proper, in this pomt of view, to advert to 
the circumstances of the contest, and the state of Greece 
at the time of its commencement. ‘The events of the pre 
ceding half century had operated a great change in the Grecian 
political system, and lotion’ more fully the Grecian charac- 
ter. The storm and torrent of Persian invasion had long 
since rolled away; the impulse and excitation produced by it 
had also subsided, and bad left behind it great and permanent 
effects, Greece, as a collective body, and each republic indivie 
dually, had been taught to feel its own power, Athens, by the 
events of that contest, had riven to a height of power and 
reriown, unknown in former times, and seeming im some degree 
to realize the fables of her ancient glory preserved by Plato. 
With the extension of dominion and influence, the theatre of 
political and military action had extended ; extraordinary abilities 
were unfolded, as the oceasion called them forth; and the refine- 
ments, which constant practice in war and negotiation, under 
a succession of able leaders, introduced into the Athenian 
system, by creating a necessity for similar improvements in that 
of thew opponents, had begun to influence and modify the 
formerly simple policy of the Greeks. The association, in which 
the defence of their common liberty had compelled the Greeks to 
engage, had likewise set an example of more extensive confede- 
racies than were formerly in use; it had strengthened the national 
feeling of unity for which the Grecian people had been long 
distinguished, and had given to each separate community an 
interest in the proceedings of the rest.” This effect was not 





' Thos our historian (1, 71.) : ἀρχαιότροπα ὑμῶν (τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων) τὰ ἐπιτη- 
δεύματα πρὺς αὑτούς ἐστιν, ἀνάγκη 8 ὥσπερ τέχνη: bel τὰ ἐπιγιγνόμενα κρωτεῖν' καὶ 
ἡσνχαζούσῃ μὲν πόλει τὰ ἀκίνητα νόμιμα ἄριστα, πρὺς πολλὰ Be ἀναγκαζομένοις ἱέναι, 
πολλῇ: καὶ τῆς ἐπιτεχνήσεως bei. ζιόπερ καὶ τὰ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων bmb τῆν πολυπειρίας 
ἐπιπλέον ὑμῶν κεκαίνωται. 

% Thucydides, speaking of the early times of republican Greece, says (1. 15-) 
Kard, γῆν be πόλεμον, ὅθεν τὶς καὶ δύναμι παρεγένετο, οὐδεὶς Ewhary πόντεν δὲ ἦσαν. 
ὅσοι καὶ Φγένοντο, πρὸς ὁμόρου: τοὺς σφετέρους ἑκάστοιφ' καὶ ἐκϑήμου: στρατεία; πολὺ 
bem τῆς ἑαυτῶν ἐπ᾽ ἄλλων καταστροφῇ teh ae 6 ol “Ἑλληνετ' ob γὰρ ξυνειστήκεσαν 
πρὺς τὰν μεγίστα; πόλεις: αἱ ὑπήκοοι, αὐτοὶ ἀπὺ τῆς ἴση: κοινὰς στρατείας 
ἐποιοῦντο, κατ᾽ ἀλλήλους ὅὲ μᾶλλον ὡς ἕκαστοι οἱ ἀστυγείτονε; ἐπολέμουν, Go & 1}, 
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likely to be lessened by the general prevalence of republican 
government, which, after a struggle of many ages, had been 
finally established in Greece by the efforts of the Lacedzemonians, 
not many years previous to the Persian war; nor by the national 
character and national intellect of the Greeks, which may be 
considered as having, about this time, attained their fullest 
maturity of developement. It was in this state of things, while 
Lacedemen, with the paramount sway of Peloponnesus,’ com- 
manded still the respect and attachment of a large part of the 
continental Greeks, and the rest, with the islands, were sub- 
jected to the rule or influence of Athens, that the wide-encroach- 
ing ambition of that democracy, assisted perhaps by the miscon- 
duct of the Spartans and their confederacy, excited that great 
and fatal contest, which, from its story having been transmitted 
to us by Athenian writers, has acquired the name of the Pelo- 
ponnesian, 

That the character and circumstances of such a contest would 
be somewhat different from those of the former struggles, 
domestic or foreign, in which Greece had been engaged, might 
easily be anticipated; and it would follow as a natural conse- 
quence, that other requisites were necessary for an historian of 
these events, than what had sufficed for the transmission of former 
occurrences, however splendid or interesting. In what manner 
and degree these qualifications were realized by 
the matchless Exile, whose grave page 

Recounts the story of that age-long strife, 
Which Athens with her leagued foes did wage, 
—we may perhaps take a future opportunity of considering. 


SEMIDOCTUS. 








καὶ τὸ ἄλλο “Ἑλληνικὸν ὁρῶν ξυνιστάμενον, κ. τ. A. Of the Thessalians, however, one 
of the most considerable divisions of the Grecian people, the only mention that 
occurs in the history of the war, relates to the dispatch of a body of auxiliaries from 
some of their tribes to Athens in the first year of the war, and their refusal to allow 
the troops of Brasidas passage through their country, in their march to Thrace. 
From the Persian war, downwards, to the age of Jason, and Philip the Macedonian, 
Thessaly appears to have been too much occupied with its own internal dissensions 
to take any active part in the general affairs of Greece. With the rude luxury, 
somewhat of the customs and polity of the old heroic times might seem to have 
been preserved among the Thessalians. 

* To unite Peloponnesus into a confederacy which, under the supreme direction 
of Lacedemon, might become the predominant power of Greece, may have been 
one of the projects of the δόλια βουλευτήρια of Sparta. Such a scheme was after- 
wards more fully realized by the fraternizing Achwan league ; the dissent of Lace= 
demon however, as of Argos before, opposing an insuperable obstacle to the perfect 
completion of the plan. And such a design, had it not been too refined for the 
rude policy of the times, might have been executed, possibly with benefit, by the 
early sovereigns of Azgos. 
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NOTICE OF 


CARMINA HOMERICA, ILIAS et ODYS- 
SEA, a Rhapsodorum Interpolationbus repurgata, 
et in Pristinam Formam, quatenus recuperanda esset, 
iam e Veterum Monumentorum fide et auctoritate, 
quam ex Antigui Sermonis indole ac ratione, redacta ; 
cum Notis ac Prolegomenis, in guibus de eorum Ori- 
gine, Auctore, et Avtate ; itemque de Prisce Lingue 
Progressu, Precoci Maturitate, diligenter inquiritur 
opera et studio R. P. KNIGHT. Lond. imp. 8vo. 
1820. Treutiel et Wurtz. 11. 5s. 





NO. I. 


Miron begins his account of Britain’ with a narrative of 
its fabulous history, partly, it should seem, as a tribute to 
custom, and partly as a stepping stone whence he might 
proceed, in a certain order, to genuine facts. Livy thought 
that antiquity possessed a sort of claim to divinity; Datur, 
says he, hac venia antiquitati, ut miscendo humana divinis, 
primordia urbium augustiora faciat.* Milton wrote from a 
sense of expediency; Livy of majesty; both, however, per- 
ceived, that, as what we see looks more diminutive by dis- 
tance, what we hear is apt to be magnified. 

_ To a practice in accord with the theory alluded to by 
Livy, there could be set scarcely any limits. Accordingly, 
Eutropius begins his epitome of the Roman History with an 
allusion to the story of Mars and Rhea Sylvia, as being 
the parents of Romulus, the founder of the Roman empire. 
This Livy had done before. But this probably was not 
thought marvellous enough, nor the point of antiquity suf- 
ficiently remote, for Paullus Diaconus. He, accordingly, 
after acting as interpolator and continuator of Eutropinus, 
ventures to superadd a preface, with the fable of Saturn 
and Janus: he makes Janus the first king of Italy. Saturn, 
he says, being expelled by Jupiter from heaven, took 
refuge in Latium, so called, he tells us, a latendo, from Sa- 





τ History of Britain, that part particularly called Britain, from the 
first traditional beginning, continued to the Norman conquest, in Milton’s 
works, re-edited in a separate volume, in 1818. 

2 Sub. init. 
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turn’s being concealed there.'| The points of antiquity and 
majesty could not well be carried further, though as table 
becomes more dignified, when it is more remote, so by being 
treated as sacred (and the Greeks more particularly thought 
their fables divine,* ) history assumed the form of mytholo- 
gy, and became wrapped in impenetrable obscurity. 

It is easy to conceive how this practice proceeded with 
the Greeks: a great people, as they thought themselves, 
must have had a great origin; but on the origin of their own 
nation they must have been altogether uninformed. It was 
very late before they were acquainted even with letters; or 
at least with the prompt use of them for the purpose of 
writing; for they had not the materials for writing, till they 
received them from Egypt, many years after the time of 
Homer: their only historians were their rhapsodists, and 
their guide was tradition, adorned and magnified by fable. 
Nor is it difficult to see, how the early state of their affairs 
must have affected the subsequent periods; that, like other 
nations, they would have their fictitious writers, or that 
their works of standard authority, the authenticity of which 
was as readily admitted as their antiquity, would be fol- 
lowed by such as were suppositious, or at best but imita- 
tions. And if such writings as those ascribed to Sanchon- 
iathon, Berosus, and Zoroaster, or the Orphic hymns, and 
Sibylline oracles, should not destroy all our faith in remote 
history, they ought at least to abate our surprise at any bold 
hypothesis on ancient writings. Of all the literary produc- 
tions of Greece, those ascribed to Homer are allowed to be 
the most ancient and best. Of course, they furnish mate- 
rials for much curious speculation; whether considered as 
records of distant facts, as pictures of primitive manners, 
or as the standards of genuine taste. However embellished 
with fictions, in the manner of the ancient rhapsodists, they 
contain the earliest fragments of the history of the Greeks; 
the succeeding Greek poets, more particularly in their 
scenic representations, derived much from them; some of 





* Thus Eutropius is found in ancient manuscripts. His editors of the 
16th century, particularly Schonhovius, Edit. Basil. 1546, purged him of 
the interpolations and additions of Ρ, Diaconus, and he is now commonly 
edited without them. 

* Ὅτι μὲν οὖν θεῖοι of Μῦθοι, ἐκ τῶν χρησαμένων ἐστὶν εἰπεῖν. Καὶ yap τῶν 
ποιητῶν οἱ θεόληπτοι καὶ τῶν φιλοσόφων οἱ ἄριστοι, οἵ τε τὰς τελετὰς καταδείξαντες, 
καὶ αὐτοὶ δὲ ἐν χρησμοῖς οἱ Θεοὶ, ᾿Μύθοις ἐχρήσαντο. 

Sallustius de Diis et Mundo, cap. 3. 
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the finest passages in their most admired prose writers, 


Herodotus, Xenophon, Thucydides, Plato, and Demos- 
thenes,’ are clearly imitations of them; and from them their 
best critics, Aristotle, Plutarch, Dionysius, and Longinus, 
took their chief, their most sacred laws. Nor indeed, was 
ancient art less prepared to look to them as its model, as 
much genius having been employed in copying from Ho- 
mer’s works, as in embodying his person.? In short, a sort 
of charm was hung round his name, and something of divi- 
nity attached to his character.+ 

The various theories, which have been raised relative to 
Homer and his writings, may be reduced perhaps to three. 
The first is that of those, who run into extravagance, mak- 
ing Homer a divinity, or his writings at least inspired, 
complete in every thing which concerns art and science, 


and even religion. ‘These seem to have made Homer every 


thing. The second is of those, who, in the boldness of their 
criticism, yet with great deference to the Hiad, appear to 
be disposed, while opposing extravagance, to reduce Ho- 
mer to almost nothing. The third is of those, who, though 


as free in their criticisms as the latter, and indeed, treading 
- much in their steps, are more cautious in their rejections, 
and though possessed in many particulars with doubts, 
think themselves able to restore the Homeric poems to 
their original purity; making them at the same time the 


fountain and perfection of the Greek language. Among 
this latter number is to be placed the present Editor. 
Some whims, rather than opinions of certain individuals, 
noticed in passing by Mr. Knight, we do not include in the 
above divisions. Whether Mr. Knight can fully establish his 
own system or not, we readily admit that he has given 





1 An Essay on the manner of writing of the ancients, particularly of 
Plato. By the late James Geddes, Esq. Advocate. 

More particularly Aristotle, who, besides his other marks of distinc- 
tion, is in the habit of calling him (δεικτικῶς) Ὃ Ποιήτης. Περὶ Ποιητικῆς. 

3 Numerous fine statues were placed in the Hippodromus of Constan- 
tinople, many of the subjects of which are taken from Homer. In the 
British Museum is the admired piece of sculpture of the Apotheosis of 
Homer. The most elaborate description of Homer’s person, as represented 
by a statue, is that fine poem in the Greek Anthologia, beginning 

Ἔκμφρονα χαλκὸν Ὅμηρον ἐδείκννεν, οὔτε μενοινῆ 5 

Αμμορον. Lib. v. Edit. Ald. p. 230. 
4 Ei Θεός ἐστιν Ὅμηρος, ἐν ἀθάνατοισι σεβέσθω, 

Εἰ δ᾽ αὖ μὴ Θεύς ἐστι, νομιζέσθω Θεὺς εἶναι. 


Ibid. lib. iv. p. 218. 
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proots by his former writings, that he is particularly fitted 


to inquiries of this kind. His “ Essay on the Principles of ; 


Taste” shows him to be one of sound judgment and correct 
feeling; his ‘« Inquiry into the Symbolical Language of an- 
cient Art and Mythology,” one who has entered into the 
very philosophy of ancient religions; his Worship of Pria- 
pus, however grossly it has been treated by some writers, 
illustrates the same subject, and demonstrates his opinions, 
as well from the testimony of the most anciént writers, as 
from monuments now existing, corresponding with them. 
His Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet shows him 


to be one, who has given a most minute attention to a sub-_ 


ject, which, however forbidding and unpopular, embraces a 
most useful part of literature, relating to the very elements 
of speech, the origin and progress of the Greek Language, 
and is undoubtedly much connected with an edition of Ho- 
mer and an inquiry into the Carmina Homerica. 

The PRoLEGOMENA to this work, the Carmina Homerica, 
has already appeared in a former number of the Classical 
Journal; and our readers have, no doubt, formed some opi- 
nions concerning it. We shall, therefore, only attempt a 
few observations on the following points, which, we appre- 
hend, will exhibit the peculiar features and character of 
this volume. 1. On the person and writings of Homer ge- 
nerally. 2. On his description of ancient manners. 3. On 
his mythology. 4. On his interpolations and different 
readings. 5. On the comparison of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
6. On the language of Homer; which, though the last point 
in this arrangement, is the first in argument, and, with re- 
spect to Mr. Knight’s edition of Homer, forms, we appre- 
hend, its greatest strength. 


1. On the person and writings of Homer generally. 
It was the practice of the celebrated Mr. Joseph Mede, 


on his pupils’ returning to give some account of his former — 


lecture, to put this question to them, Quid dubitatis? at 
which time he resolved any doubts which they expressed. 
One disposed to be a pupil of Mr. Knight must not expect 
to find him prepared to answer all their difficulties. He 
does not keep in the easy beaten track of those, and they 
are very numerous in ancient as well as modern times, who 
have treated in a regular, systematic way of the life and 
writings of Homer. Indeed, the very title of his book (Car- 





* This work is now printing in this Journal, see p. 240. 
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| mina Homerica), conveys the idea of his own doubts, and 
| in the progress of it he avows them, as though the reality 
of the person of Homer’ was somewhat of a piece with 
the fine device of the poet’s bust, which, however exq:isite, 
is undoubtedly a work of mere invention,* and which, 
| therefore, probably on that account, Mr. Knight, with all 
_ his admiration of ancient art, has not prefixed to the pre- 
sent work, nor has he prefixed one from any other. On 
_ this subject, our learned editor’s convictions enabie him to 
| assert little beyond this: that the Carmina Homerica are ‘an- 
tiquissima et eterna monumenta” of the ‘* Achzi vel Danai 
veteres.”3 Butas to any definitive answer, on the reality 
of Homer’s person, of the place where he was born, or the 
exact time in which he lived, we are left in the dark; though 
it is but justice to remark, that the subject of necessity 
attaches to itself ereat obscurity. What Thucydides 
says of the time when Homer lived is very vague ;+ what 
Herodotus, Mr. Knight thinks incorrect; and should the 
Pseudo-Herodotus’ by chance happen to be nearer the 
truth, yet his life of Homer is a tissue of such idle tales, 
that his opinion will have little weight. Mr. Knight in his 
Prolegomena to Homer ventures to give his opinion, that 





* Two or three of the several epigrams in the Greek Anthologia pro- 
ceed on this obscurity, which attaches to the history of Homer: 

Tis ποθ᾽ ὃ τὸν Τροίης πόλεμον σελίδεσσι χαράξας, 

Ἢ τίς 6 τὴν δολιχὴν Λαρτιάδαο πλάνην ; 
Οὐκ ὄνομ᾽ εὑρίσκω capes, οὐ πόλιν" οὐράνιε Ζεῦ, 

Μή ποτε σῶν ἐπέων δόξαν Ὅμηρος ἔχει; 

Εἰς τὸν αὐτόν. 

‘Ormolas τὸν Ὅμηρον ἄναγραψώμεθα πάτρης 5 

Κεῖνον, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πᾶσαι χεῖρ᾽ ὀρέγουσι πόλεις ; 
Ἢ 7d μέν ἐστιν ἄγνωστον, ὁ δ᾽ ἀθανάτοις ἴσος ἥρως 

ταῖς μούσαις ἔλιπεν πατρίδα καὶ γενεήν ; 

Florileg. Epigram. lib. iv. p. 214. Edit. Aid. 

2 Alludes more particularly to the bust of Homer, formerly Mr. Town- 
ley’s, now in the British Museum. 

3 Prolegomena in Carmina Homerica. 

+ πολλῷ γὰρ ὕστερος ἔτι kal τῶν Τρωϊκῶν γενόμενος. Hist. lib. i. p. 5. Edit. 
Baveri. 

5 Fabricius, (Biblioth. Gre. Tom. I.) appears not to have been quite 
convinced of the inauthenticity of this book. But Dr, Gale might have 
been excused printing it in his edition of Herodotus, (1679), as he says 
nothing in its defence, as what he dues say of H. Stephen’s copy, from 
which he printed it, is not very favorable to it, as none of the testimonies 
of ancient writers to Herodotus, quoted by Dr. Gale (and they are very 
Numerous), uotice it, and particularly as it is not in the Ms. 
(formerly Archbishop Sancroft’s, now in Emman, Col. Library,) which 
he so professedly follows. 
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he lived somewhere between one thousand one hundred 
and one thousand five hundred years before Christ: Mihi igi- 
tar vix dubitandum esse videtur, quin Poeia ipse et primi 
Anditores Lliados ex iis fuermt, qui mier annum mille- 
simum ceniesimum, εἰ millesimum quinguacesimum ante 
Christam natum:' for which he gives very probable reasons. 
But what a wide range is here left for scepticism! and 
what room from the want of the art of writing during a part 
of that period, which includes the time of Homer, and the 
practice of the strolling rhapsodists,* for misconceptions 
and mistakes! 


Stil our Editor, with his doubts mixes some faith: 


though he is beaten from the old school, he has many ral- 
lying points: and is as strong in opposing as conceding. 
Thus, he rejects as a fable the opinion advanced by 
Cicero, that Pisistratus, acting the part of a grammarian 
and critic, brought these Homeric rhapsodies into one form, 
and gave them the present character of unity and design. 
This opinion, though entertained by some learned modern 


critics he treats as nugacissimorum hominum putida — 
commenta. Mr. Knight maintams these writings, then, the © 
Iliad at least, to be the finished composition of one origi- © 
nal writer, (if not more,) whoever he might be. The ar- © 


uments, by which he supports his own theory, our limits 
eblige us to omit. 

We must believe, on Mr. Knicht's theory, that, from the 
antiquity of the Homeric poems, and the circumstances 
under which they have been handed down to us, we could 
properly ascertain nothing concerning them and _ their 
anthor, but from the writings themselves* This our 
learned editor admits: and yet that concerning this author 
nothing can be gathered from those writings. 





* Prolegomena. 


> It was the practice of these rhapsodists, it is said, and as was very 


n2tural, afier repeating some of Homer's poems, to rebearse some of their 
own. 

_3* Le Jeune Anacharsis, Introduction to Bryant's Ancient Mytholozy, 
Siege vf Troy, ἄς. Wolfii Prelegomenain Homer.” Mr. Knight's Pro- 

ena. 

’* De carminibus vel eorum auctoritate, neque quicquam scimus, neque 
stire possumus, preter e2, qué in carminibus tradita sunt: unica enim 
monument 2ntiquissimerun temporum nobis restant: negue de iis 


Thiadis neque Odyssez aucior aliquid de se ipso dixit ; neque ullam 
ie adtheesaiieh vel rerum porn tradidit, e qua vel de loco 
vel de tempore, quo fiorverit, quicquid certe statuere possumus, Ibid. 
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It may perhaps be suggested in passing, that it would not 
have accorded with the sublimity of the epic, for the poet 
to have said any thing concerning himself ; and that, though 
we may collect no light, there is little room for surprise. 
Should there be any, it will not be removed by considering, 
that neither is Homer mentioned by Hesiod, though his 
reality being presupposed, his name and his fame could 
not have been unknown to the Ascrean bard. He had 
eclipsed, we must suppose, all his predecessors, all his 
contemporaries, yet he himself must have appeared the 
more prominent and splendid; and we may say, (if as Mr. 
Knight maintains, Homer was prior,) Hesiod ought to have 
noticed him. For he lived in an age somewhat later, it 
must have been when Homer was in allhis glory. Ina 
case somewhat similar florished Shakspeare. His transcen- 
dent genius eclipsed all his predecessors, with all the drama- 
tic writers, who were very numerous and some very good, 
o: his own age. But he could not escape the notice of 
Milton, who paid to Shakspeare one of his earliest tributes, 
“‘ which, though (as one of his editors observes) but an 
ordinary poem to come from Milton, on such a subject, 
he made Shakspeare amends for in his L’ Allegro, τ. 135.** 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warbles his native wood-notes wild. 
The silence of Hesiod about Homer, is either a presump- 
tion against the reality of such a persons existence as 
Homer, contrary to the testimony of ancient writers, or 
against Homer's prior claim to antiquity,* which is the 
opinion of Mr. Knight. This circumstance, (though we do 
but incidentally notice it) is one, among the many circum- 
stances, which leave behind a degree of uncertainty. 





- * Warton’s Edition of Miiton’s Peems on Several Occasions, 2nd Ed. p. 
$17. He observes toe, that “the account of Shakspeare im his nephew 
Philip's Theatrum Poetarum, p. 194, corresponding in sentiment and 
words to L’Allezro, were written mest probably by Miltem; as there is 
good reason to believe that he made corrections and additions to the 
Theatrum Poetarum.” 

τ *Heredotus says, that Hesiod and Homer ἔνε 460 years before him. 
But though Herodotus speaks of the two peets as nearly contemporaries, 
he places Hesiod first, Ἡσίοδον yap καὶ Ὅπηρον ἥλικξην τετρακασίσεσι ἔτεσι δυκέω 
pee μὲν πρεσβυτέρους γενέσθαι. Lib. τι. 588. So 2gaina few himes lower. In 
the Parian Cbrenicle among the Arundeltan marbles, (whether strietly 
authentic or no,) he is made older by SO years. Fabricius ako mentions 
the names and the arguments of several crities, who zsve priority to 
Hesiod, though he held a d:fferent opinion himself, assentinz to that of 
Pliny, lib. xxv. c. 2. Comp. Fabricn Biblieth. Gre. hb. 1. ε. 15. cum 
libro 2. and on many accounts, Herodotus’s statement i= ne proof. - 


ν 
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_ Other circumstances, leading to the points of view taken 
by Mr. Knight, might be mentioned; such as (so some 

might think) ‘the ambiguity of Homer’s name; the different 
Gpinions relating to the time of his birth; the numerous 
places, which laid claim to being his birth- place ; the vari- 
ous fables related of other ancient poets besides Homer ; 
and the prodigious mass of poems ascribed to him: these 
and other matters of a like tendency, could not escape Mr 
Knight, though his theory did not require a formal discus- 
sion of them. 

Homer, according to the Pseudo-Herodotus, means a 
blind man,' and ὁμηρέω, it is said, meant to collect: either of 
which words might be thought correlative with the profes- 
sion of a strolling rhapsodist, and leave behind them an 
ambiguity. Thucydides, we have seen, places Homer many 
years after the Trojan War, Herodotus, 400 years, and no 
more, before his own time, and the Psendo-Herodotus 200 
years later. But without saying it might be placed in the 
years beyond the flood, it must certainly be left to conjec- 
ture, for among a people who had no chronology, there 
could be no certainty. 

Thus again, the accounts of other ancient poets much 
resemble that relating to our blind bard: Orpheus is said 
to be sapiens, a wise man; and one fable related of him is 
removed by substituting another, which itself stands in 
need of a third, for the same purpose :* and Cicero denies, 
that there ever lived such a personage as Orpheus. πὶ like 
manner Museeus. and Eumolpus are supposed to be no real 
personages, but one inspired by the muses, and a good singer. 
As to the writings ascribed to Homer, Mr. Knight enumerates 
20, some. sufficiently long, besides the Lliad and Odyssey, 
Hymns and Epigrams: Fabricius enumerates 24 deperdita 
ILomeri, leaving out one, the Poema Commentitium de Pugna 
Heroum, mentioned by Lucian. Itlooks then, asif no limits 
could be set to Homeric Poems: and we are reminded of 





' Mr. Knight does not appear to have noticed this correspondence, per- 
haps did not think it worth notice: for though itis mentioned by Pseudo- 
Herodotus, the word’Ounpos does not seem to occur in ancient authors in 
that sense. Ὅμηρος occurs in Thucydides, (Lib. 7.) but there it means 
hostage : and when Ὅμηρος is mentioned by ancient writers in reference 
to Homer, it seems to be always a proper name. Eustathius derives the 
word ἐκ τῶν διοῦ συναρηρότων. Again, ‘Ovnpéw in the Odyssey means, in 
unum convenio. What associations such dubious words might have had 
in the minds of those who first published these Homerics, it would be 
difficult to say. 

2 Palephat. de Incredibilibus Historiis:—de Orpheo. 


δ΄ 
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what was said in a select company, by a person who 
had been employed by the Highland Society to collect poems 
ascribed to Ossian—that he could have gone on collecting 
for a quarter of a year together: and this was advanced to 
silence some'people’s scepticism ! i 

With respect.to the place that contended for Homer's 
birth, it should seem, that the Greek epigrams, of which the 
following is one, did not carry the matter far enough : 

“Ἑπτὰ πόλεις μάρναντο σοφὴν διὰ ῥίζαν ‘Ounoov, 
Σμύρνα, Χίος, Κολοφὼν, ᾿Ιθβάκη, Πύλος," Άργος, ᾿Αθήνη. 

There is something diverting in the way of Leo Allatius’s 
putting the matter, as quoted by Fabricius, who after 
referring to Lucian’s ludicrous statement, that Homer was 
either a Babylonian, or a Syrian, or an Aégyptian, or a 
Cyprian, or a Trojan, or an Aolian, or a Rhodian, or a 
Pylian, or a Salaminian, or an Ithacan, or a Colophonian, 
or an Athenian, or an Argian, ora Mycenzan, or an Ietan, or 
a Smyrnzean; after all, to silence these claims, Allatius brings 
many arguments to show that he was his own countryman, 
of the Isle of Chios; and produces his proof from the Hymn 
to Apollo, ascribed, on the authority of Thucydides, to 
Homer: 


Τυφλὺς ἀνὴρ οἰκεῖ δὲ Χίῳ ἐπὶ παιπαλοέσσῃ, 
Τοῦ πᾶσαι μετόπισθεν ἀριστεύουσιν ἀοιδαί. 


Yet, in the judgment of many learned critics, the Hymn to 
Apollo is not Homer’s; and if even Thucydides can give 
no authority to it, little will be acquired from the Sibylline 
Oracles. 

After all, the theories adopted by Professors Wolfius, 
Heyne, and Mr. Payne Knight, (for, though they differ in 
some particulars, they agree in others ,) countenanced in part 
by the testimony of Josephus, Plutarch, and Eustathius, 
‘and received by some others more modern, though attended 
with strong probabilities, have to encounter some difficul- 
ties ; for, not to mention others, it is difficult to conceive how 
‘such poems as the Iliad and Odyssey, each in 24 books, 
could be brought down entire, memoriter, through the mere 
recitation of rhapsodists. It is certain, too, that Homer’s 
Name, as.a real personage, and the writings ascribed to him, 
as actually written and completed by him, are without any 
‘expressions of doubt mentioned by ancient Greek writers, 
“even the most ancient of all, Herodotus: and we content 
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ourselves, in reference to some of these matters, ΤΣ 
repeating the passage quoted by Professor Porson, in his 
Review of the Parian Chronicle :'—* Dicendum est mihi 
ea quz a te dicta sunt, sed ita, nihil ut affirmem, queram 
omnia, dubitans plerumque, et mihi ipse diffidens.” 

τ, Our next point relates to manners.—On a subject 
so amply and so variously discussed by inquirers into 
Homer’s writings, there could have been expected little 
new; and what some have advanced is rather fancifal or 
extravagant than strietly just. Mr. Knight drops only 
a few hints; but they are such as are more immediately 
connected with his own argument, and we confine our- 
selves to two or three of his remarks. 

To hear some persons talk, we might conclude that 
Homer lived in a very learned age, and that he himself was 
the prince of philosophers and a messenger from the Gods. 
He has indeed been literally so described. It is, however, 
evident from what has been already said, that he had to 
address a rude people ; and his object being to please,—the 
province of a strolling bard,—that he accommodated. him- 
self to their simple manners and ordinary conceptions, 
though intermixed with beld inventions and agreeable fic- 
tions.— But let us hear Mr. Knight:— - .-. ——-—— 

‘In carminibis Homericis,” he says, “‘ omnia que com- 
muni hominum sensui, aut quotidian observationi, obversa- 
rentur, accuratissime ubique descripta, vel potius depicta 
sunt ; ita ut sibi invicem ac nature rerum aptissime semper 
constent: siquid enim ejusmodi inscite tractatum esset, 
auditores,quamvis rudes alioquin, atearum tamen rerum ob- 
servantissimi, protinus sensissent; atque irrisu ac sibilo ex- 
cepissent.” Many excellent observations of the same kind 
occur ; and we the rather notice them, because Mr. Knight 
‘has formed them asit were into canons of criticism, by which 
he aims to fix the authenticity, or to show the spuriousness, 
‘ef particular passages in Homer’s writings. Such are 
his many just remarks on those grammarians and_cri- 
‘tics who take their rules of judging more from the schools, or 
‘their own studies, than from real life—from the manners of 
‘people living in a given state of society. Men may thus 
‘all into gross mistakes and the belief of the greatest im- 
probabilities ; for, by confounding times and places, 


* Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms. 
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characters and manners, they may show their great reading 
and their want of judgment, at the same time: and the 
more they act the critic, the wider they may wander from 
the truth. . 

Mr. Knight thinks that Helen was not the true origin 
of the Trojan war; that this is all a poetical fiction; 
and that the real cause was, the extended empires of 
two great neighbouring princes, Agamemnon and Priam, 
Whose jealousies: and rivalries might naturally break out 
into war. He expresses himself thus :—-‘‘ Vera belli causa 
fuisse videtur aucta ultra modum imperia, quum Agamem- 
nonis, tum Priami; atque inde mutua emulatio, sibi invi- 
cem pracavendi studia, timores, odia, et irae; que inter 
prepotentes semper suboriri solent. Imperium Trojanum 
-quoque Pelopidarum regnum avitum fuisse traditur, quod 
Dardanidarum familia, expulso Tantalo, Agamemnonis et 
Menalai proavo, vi occupasse credebatur. Recuperandi 
itaque imperii studium momenti aliquid in consiliis habere 
potuit; nec non et juris equi probabilem obtendere spe- 
ciem expeditioni, qua majorum res sibi vindicandas, et 
injurias prius illatas ulciscendas, susceperat. Belli autem 
eventus vix minus funestus victoribus quam victis fuit.” 
Mr. Knight produces no authority for all this; but it is 
evident that in many particulars he follows Thucydides ; 
and if Thucydides does not totidem verbis assert all that is 
maintained by our Editor, it may be fairly inferred from 
what he says. 

Every thing in the manners, genius, and religion of the 
ancient Greeks, may lead to the belief that they possessed 
enough (to speak inmore modern language) of the gay science, 
—that they were sufficiently chivalrous: nor can we doubt 
that individuals among them would, like all the world, 
encounter any difficulties to obtain or regain a fine woman, 
the object of their particular passion: this would have been 
agreeable to the manners of the Greeks in all*ages. But 
nations have their characters and manners as well as 
individuals, and are to be moved by very different causes : 
the Greeks at the time were divided into different interests, 
and each state had its own chief; and, till this war, ‘as 
Thucydides tells us, they had never combined for the pub- 
lic good: we therefore certainly think with Mr. Knight, 
that itis more agreeable to national manners to suppose that 
the cause of this war was rather political, or national, than 
personal; and to use Mr. Knight’s words, “ Nam Helena, 
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si pretexta, vix vera causa tanti belli esse potuit; nun- 
‘quam enim homines usque eo fatui et stulti fuerunt, ut 
pro una muliercula, aut illi(n. Greci) tot labores suscipere 
voluissent, aut isti (Trojani) tot mala sustinuerint.” 

A case somewhat analogous occurs in the history of 
Spain, in what has been said of Roderic, the last of their 
Ostrogothic kings. It would have been natural, agreeably 
to the warm tempers and manners in private life of the old 
Spaniards, for a father to have plunged his sword into the 
heart of a man who should have debauched his daughter, 
or, if possible, to have dethroned him; agreeable also to 
their manners, for a lover to have done the same. It is 
however agreed, that the Moors were invited by a great 
portion of the native inhabitants of Spain, to invade and 
take possession of their country; and though it may answer 
the purposes of poetry to make the injuries on a young 
lady the ostensible cause, (and such, among other enormi- 
ties, might have been committed by Roderic,) the real cause 
must be traced to national manners, and public wrongs. 
And that is to be found in the proscriptions and banish- 
ents of the Jews, the persecutions of such Christians as dis- 
sented from the Roman Catholic faith, (which two portions 
of men formed a great part of the population of Spain,) 
and Roderic’s recent attempt to change the spirit of the 
government in church and state.' Hence protection was 
‘sought and found under the free government of the Moors. 

3. The next point, which we noticed, was Mythology. 
On considering that Herodotus says, what however is 
very improbable, that Hesiod and Homer introduced the 
Greek theogony, that it constitutes the machinery which is 
supposed to be the sublimest part of the Iliad, and that 
Mr. Knight has himself written ‘‘ an Inquiry into the 
symbolical language of ancient Art and Mythology,” we 
were led to expect more on the subject of Mythology, than 
is found in the Prolezomena. There occurs nothing but the 
following passage :—“‘ Alia est antemmythorumet sacrorum 





τ Abulcacim Tariff Abentariq. Hist. de la Conquéte d’Espagne par les 
Maures; Nicol. Anton. Bibl. Hisp. Vet. Tom. 2.; Mariana lib. vi. cap. 9. 
Leges Wisigoth. lib. xii. 4. Reccared, with many others referred to 
and illustrated in Mr. Robert Robinson’s Ecclesiastical’ Researches, 
Church of Spain, ch. 9. p. 219. χε. 

2 Οὗτοι δέ εἰσι οἱ ποίησαντες θεογονίην Ἕλλησι, Kal τοῖσι Θεοῖσι τὰς ἐπωνυμίας 


, 


δόντες, καὶ τιμάς τε Kal τέχνας διελόντες, καὶ εἴδεα αὐτῶν σημήναντες. ᾿ 


Libs If. 58. 
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ratio: quum Iliacus poeta neque Mercurium Deorum nun- 
cium, neque Neptunum tridentiferum, neque Delon Insu- 
lam. Apollini sacram, neque Deum eum oraculis χρείοντα, 
aut homines χρησομένους. P. 20. and again p. 27. 

Many of our learned editor’s arguments, to prove that 
the Iliad and Odyssey are by different authors, and of dif- 
ferent periods, appear to be satisfactory and conclusive, which 
from their Mythology may perhaps be thought not quite so 
clear. For, on considering that the Gods themselves, 
actually introduced in both poems, are the same; and taking 
into our account the vast multiplicity of them, in the most 
ancient Greek theogony,' their various names, appropriate 
characters, and distinct offices, (while sometimes different 
divinities, as Iris and Mercury, fill the same office) together 
with the different epithets and symbols, (for symbols do 
sometimes occur)—when these several peculiarities are 
considered, a little variety might exist in the two poems 
with no essential difference in the mythology; the poet being 
evidently left, amid the multiplicity of divine forms, a right 
of choice to suit his particular occasions. According to. Mr. 
Knight's own opinion, the distance of time between Homer 
and Hesiod was but about one hundred years ; and that their 
mythology had, during that period experienced a change, to 
say the least, is not so clear. Besides, if the several 
mystic divinities? are not found in the [liad, neither 
are they to be found in the Odyssey: at the same time 
it is admitted, if a writer can establish a theory by sure 
arguments, he has a right to confirm them by others, which, 
though accompanied with some probabilities, are less cer- 





* Tpis γὰρ μυρίοι εἰσὶ, &c. Hesiod’s Theogonia. 

* Our learned editor however could not be ignorant, that a hymn to 
Ceres, given to Homer, is several times mentioned and admitted to be 
Homer’s, by Pausanias, Attic. 38. bis, Messen. 30. Corinth. 14. The 
learned Ruhnkenius, who published this hymn together with a Fragmen- 
tum Hymni in Bacchum, from a manuscript sent him by C. F. Matthei, 
from Moscow, refers to the above places in Pausanias; and though 
he does not admit implicitly what Pausanias says on this hymn being 
Homer’s, but rather doubts it, yet adds, “ Talis in singulis versibus viget 
χνοῦς ἀρχαιοπινὴς sive Rubigo vetustatis, αὐ ἃ poeta, qui vel statim post 
Homerum, vel Hesiodi etate vixerit, scriptum videatur.”—Homeri Hymnus 
in Cererem, nunc primum editus, a Davide Ruhnkenio Lugd. Bat. 1781. 
Mr. Knight admits Ceres and Bacchus to be Mystic Deities; and, to 
say nothing of the passage in Il. N. 322. which he pronounces spurious, 
in one, B. 696, which he retains as genuine, Ceres is mentioned; inci- 


dentally, indeed, only, as Diana is elsewhere, yet both alike were among 
the Majora Numina. 
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tain, but which, separate from those better arguments, 
would not perhaps quite convince. — ary 
ει Our readers will notunderstand Mr. Knight to mean, by . 
the passage quoted above, that no such personages as Mer- 
cury, and Neptune, and Apollo, occur in the Iliad; he merely 
intends to assert, that they do not appear with their parti- 
cular symbols, in particular characters and relations. 

* ‘With respect to Mercury’s office as a messenger, there is 
no other way of getting over the passage in the Iliad, (.) 
but by saying it is spurious, (and that we shall not contest 
now) for there he appears in all his paraphernalia, as a 
messenger: 

“As ἔφατ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀπίθησε διάκτορος “Apyei¢ovrys’ 

Αὐτίκ᾽ ἔπειθ᾽ ὑπὸ ποσσὶν ἐδήσατο καλὰ πέδιλα, &C. 

Εἵλετο δὲ ῥάβδον, &c. v. 940, 343. 

He appears as a messenger in the Hymn to Ceres, ascribed 
to Homer: 


, 


Εὖτέ μοι 'Ἑρμεΐας ᾿Ἐριούνιος, ἄγγελος ὠκὺς---ν. 407. 

And this passage is more particularly noticed here, as it 
may, perhaps, lead to a belief that the epithet ἐριούνης, 
OF σῶκος, ἐριούνιος, as it occurs in the Iliad, (7. 72.) refers to, 
and is connected with his character as messenger, as being 
employed on messages and employments very useful to 
Gods and men: accordingly, Vossius translates it 

— utilitatum auctor, nuncius celer. 

In the Iliad, as both Iris and Mercury are introduced, and 
there may be reasons of expediency of rather employing 
Iris as a messenger to ladies, and Goddesses, as to Helen, 
Juno, and Minerva, and perhaps, on close inspection, there 
might be found in the other cases reasons of expediency 
and preference. 

As to Neptune’s not appearing with his trident as his 
symbol, neither do in general the other Gods: and we can 
admit, that it was more agreeable to the majesty of the 
Yliad, for Homer to describe his Deities by epithets, rather 
than symbols, though in this respect he is not uniform. 
Pope does not appear to have attended to these distinc- 
tions, and accordingly does in one place put the trident 
into the hands of Neptune: and indeed, in N. 59, 


ἮΗ, καὶ σκηπανίῳ γαιήοχος ᾿Εννοσίγαιος 
᾿Αμφοτέρω κεκοπὼς πλῆσεν μένεος κρατεροῖο---- 


oxyravio must surely mean Neptune’s Trident. 
» 
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With respect to the Delian Apollo, we must admit that 
in the Iliad the word Delos is never mentioned in con- 
nexion with Apollo; for which perhaps a good reason may 
be assigned. Where Apollo is addressed, it is in this ap- 
propriate language : 

Κλῦθί μευ, ᾿Αργυρότοξ᾽, ὃς Χρύσην ἀμφιβέβηκας, 
Κίλλαν τε ζαθέην, Τενέδοιό τε tps ἀνάσσεις. Ul. A. 37. 

This is all appropriate, because these Islands were pro- 
- perly under the empire of Priam, as Chryses the priest 
himself was ; and the Islands lay off the Trojan coast, and 
the places, in which Apollo was there worshipped, were 
well known, we must suppose, to Chryses, his priest. 
None of these circumstances apply to the Apollo of Delos, 
an Island lying at a prodigious distance, among the Cy- 
clades, subject to the Greeks, and lying off the Grecian 
coast. This locality constitutes a propriety. Jupiter is 
mentioned in connexion with Ida, but with Ida in Troy, 
not in Crete. 

Mr. Knight elsewhere observes, that there is, in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, no mention of any of the mystic Deities, nor 
of any of the rites with which they were worshipped ;_nor 
any trace of the symbolical style, nor of allegory or enigma, 
in the fables. 
᾿ By mystic Deities here Mr. Knight means more particu- 
larly Ceres and Bacchus, “ who were the Deities in whose 
names, and under whose protection persons were more 
commonly initiated in this, the mystic or Orphic faith.” 
He concludes “ that the worship of Bacchus was intro- 
duced after the composition of these poems.” 

Had Homer been writing any thing like a theogony, his 
omission of the names of Ceres and Bacchus would have 
been a defect, and we must have been surprised. Hesiod, 
who professedly wrote one, takes in, of course, Ceres and 
Bacchus. But there was no occasion, perhaps, for Homer 
to introduce all the Divinities; nor, indeed, as they were so 
numerous, could he: as, therefore, amid such a number there 
was room for choice, Homer would of course take such as 
suited the occasion. It is true, neither the Dionysia nor 
the Eleusinia are mentioned in those poems, but in the 
hymn to Ceres, ascribed to Homer, the Orgia, and the cir- 
cumstances attending them, are distinctly and somewhat 


largely noticed; and three lines are quoted from it by 
Pausanias :— 
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| Asigey Τριπτολέμῳ te, Διωκλεῖ τε πληξίππῳ, 
Ὁ 6 Εὐμόλπου τε βίη, Κελεῷ θ᾽ ἡγήτορι λαῶν wih 
Δρησμοσύνην ἱερῶν, καὶ emepoader ὄργια πᾶσιν. v. 479, 481. 
And Pausanias says that the more ancient of the Greeks most 
religiously observed these mysteries.—Oi yap ἀρχαιότεροι τε- 
λέτην τὴν ᾿Ελευσίνιαν ὁπόσα ἐς εὐσέβειαν ἥκει τοσούτω ἦγον ἐντιμότεραν, 
ὅσῳ καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς ἐπίπροσθεν ᾿Ηρώων. Though, indeed, Mr. Knight 
himself well knew, and so states in his Inquiry, that the 
Eleusinian mysteries were appointed long before the time 
of Homer, as surely must have been the worship of 
Bacchus.* In the fragments of the hymn to Bacchus, 
ascribed to Homer, the Διονύσια τριετηρικὰ at least are dis- 
tinctly noticed :— 


€ Ν ‘ >) , ’ ; > Ἢ 
Ὡς δὲ τὰ μὲν τρία σοι πάντως τριετήρισιν αἰεὶ 
ἤάνθρωποι ῥέξουσι τεληέσσας ἑκατόμβας.3 


Though; indeed, it is not necessary to insist much on the 
point of antiquity, for as, according to Mr. Knight, these 
rites are not mentioned either in the Hiad or Odyssey, the 
silence respecting them in the Iliad affords no argument in 
favor of the superior antiquity of that poem. As to what Mr. 
Knight says in his Prolegomena, that the author of the Iliad 
seems unacquainted with the Deum (Apollinem) oraculis 
χρείοντα, aut homines χρησομένους, though we do not meet with 
Delos in connexion with Apollo, or men: consulting the 
Delian A pollo, yet we find oracular words, (if we use a proper 
expression,) oracular ideas, oracular men, and oracular 
Gods, Apollo, as well as Jupiter; and whatever might be 
said on the antiquity of the oracle at Delos, its distance 
did not allow the Greek to consult it in person, during the 
time to which the Iliad is confined. But Calchas, (A. 70.) 
knew 

--τά τ᾽ ἐόντα, τά τ᾽ ἐσσόμενα, πρό τ᾽ ἐόντα, ) 
and it was, ἣν διὰ μαντοσύνην, τῆν οἱ πόρε “Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων. We find 
RS eS a ESET 


* Inquiry into the Symbolical Language, &c. p. 13. 

> ᾿Ἐνταῦθα καὶ Πήγασός ἐστιν ᾿Ελευθερεὺς ὃς ᾿Αθηναίοις θεὸν εἰσήγαγε. Pausanias, 
Attica, p. 2,edit. Xylandri. The Parian Chronicle places the introduction 
of Bacchus, under the reign of Erichthonius, 599 years before Homer :— 
Πρῶτος ηὔλησε, καὶ ἄλλους νόμους Μήτρος, Διονύσου, Πάνος, καὶ τῶν ἐπιχωρίων 
Θεῶν, καὶ Ἡρώων, ἔτη XHHAAAAII, βασιλεύοντος ᾿Αθηνῶν ᾿Εριχθονίου, Marm. ΟΣ. 
Ῥ. 10. Ed. Roberts, 

3 Edit. Ruhnkenii. 
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Calchas to be not only an ὀνειροπόλος, but a μάντις, one 
divinely inspired by Apollo, and openly explaining his in- 
spirations to the Grecians : 

Δαναοῖσι ϑεοπροπίας ἀγαφαΐνεις. 


In short Calchas gave to them what was tantamount to 
an oracle, and a real one, considering the place, the ὀμφὴν τοῦ 
θεοῦ, in language as oracular, as in the 9th book, where after 
the Greeks see the eagle, 

---πανομφαίῳ Ζηνὶ ῥέζεσκον ᾿Αχαιοί. — Θ. 250. ; 
But indeed the Delian Apollo is, if we mistake not, ex- 
pressly addressed in Chryses’ prayer : 
Πολλὰ δ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπάνευθε πιων pa’ 6 γεραιὸς, 
᾿Απόλλωνι ἄνακτι, τὸν ἠύχομος τέχε Λητώ. A, Bo. 
For it was at Delos, where Latona brought forth Apollo. 

It is intended to attempt a few more observations on this 
work at some future opportunity. In the mean time the 
preceding pages will not be understood to proceed from 
any thing like an attempt to oppose the theory of the 
ingenious and learned editor; on the contrary we are 
strengly induced, by Mr. Knight’ 5. argument in general, to 
admit it. In ἃ few particulars we'may perhaps differ, 
though with diffidence, from a sense of the superior pene- 
tration and judgment of Mr. Knight. . 

We shall only add, that if the learning manifested in the 
Prolegomena cannot fail to instruct the curious and classi- 
cal reader, its composition must give him no less pleasure. 
For, if in several particulars the ingenious editor appears 
to have, in point of argument, the advantage of a 
learned German critic, whom he opposes, he is vastly his 
superior in a clear, easy, and elegant Latin style. 





LATIN POEM. 


In Ducis Burdigalensis ortum. - 





Desemur magne nos nostraque carmina matri, 
Que grandi tenues dignata est munere versus. 
Namque οἷ quum Caro tt crudelia funera nostri, 
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Atque omnes Caxoui transfixos vulneré Gallos, 
Flebilibus canerem numeris, et pectore tantum, 
Non versu, possem infandos zquare dolores ; 

Illa meos, quanquam luctu demersa profundo, 
Conjugis audito respexit nomine questus. 


O utinam numen, lyra quo facunda poeta 
Personuit Tiberis ripas, mihicorda calore 
Plena suo afHlaret, similique incenderet igne! 
Ut nunc Ausoniis iterantem oracula chordis, 
Audirent Lupare turres et ripa Garumne, 

“ In natis patrum est virtus, fortesque creantur 
Fortibus !” At virés conantem tanta relinquunt, 
Et plectro tentare sat est leviore camoenam. 


Exoritur tandem auspiciis felicibus infans ; 
Exoritur, faustum velut inter nubila sidus, 
Quod longa incertam solvit formidine gentem, 
Et coelum Europe tempestatesque serenat. 


Plaude tibi, alma parens; incede per ora virorum, 
Felix ante alias! Regalem incede per aulam 
πῦον; et Caro rediviva adolescat imago 
{ila tui, magni solatia magna doloris. 

Crescat et illa soror, qu fausto previa partu 
Matris inexpertos tibi casto in pectore sensus, 
Primitiasque novi dulces et pignus amoris 

Attulit, arridens sperato nuntia fratri, 

Ut roseo vultu, tenebris Aurora fugatis, 

Mane secuturum gaudet precurrere Solem. 

Tu nato fruere, et nati complexa sororem, 

Inter utramque simul tenera oscula divide prolem. 


Altera mater adest, tecum quz prima fidelis 
Gloria Burdigalz, et plusquam virtute virili 
Foemina, Czsareos agitat sub pectore serisus. 
Illa quidem a teneris nullorum ignara malorum, 
Orba, domoque carens, puerum quoque patre carentem. 
Borbonii heredem solii, Regemque futurum, 
Materna certans tecum pietate, tuetur. 


Interea in templis solemnes pronus ad aras, 
Unanimem populus cantum hunc effundit amoris, 
“Ὁ Deus, o Ceeli terraque externa potestas, 
Quem prima sensit clementem ab origine mundus, 
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Accipe quas memori grates tibi voce rependit 
Gallia; supplicibus presens pater annue votis : 

Tu certa imperii semper tutela, ruinas 

Inter, et alta domus labentis rudera, servas 
Fatalem puerum, media tu mortis in umbra 
Scintillare jubes sancte vestigia flamme, 

Et patris extincti renovatum ardescere lumen: 

Tu nobis longos proprium hoc da munus in annos. 


Tuque etiam, sancte o Lopo1x, qui redditus astris, | 


Jure tenes loca plena Deo, sedemque piorum, 
Respice progeniém ; crescentem respice natum, 
Per quem surgit ovans, per quem tua Gallia vivit.” 


Audimur ! Nunquam sincera mente precantum 
Irrita vota cadunt.: video discedere ccelum, 
Et rutilas inter radianti lumine nubes 
Apparet divus Lopo1x, quem candida circum 
Lilia purpureo fulgent permixta colore, 
Insignemque gerit stellata fronte coronam. 
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Tunc humilem populum, sanctoque horrore ρανεηίεπι.. 


Alloquitur : ‘ Gens cara mihi, tua vota tonantis 
Ad solium venere Dei, semperque fideles 
Regibus et Coelo, juvat hinc agnoscere Gallos. 
Indefessa tuz tangit me cura salutis: 

Szpe tuas vidi lacrymas, et seepe fideles 

Audivi gemitus ; medioque in Numinis haustu, 
Quo fruor, ipse tuam gemeret mens patria sortem, 
Ni terras sontes procul aversatus, aperto 
Fatorum legerem felicia szcula libro ; 

Ni tot preteritos casus, clademque recentem 
Pensaret species fortunz immensa future. 


“Ὁ gens cara Deo! nescis tibi qualia servet 
Dona Deus ; semper tua laus immota manebit 5 
Nec deerunt tibi Borbonide ; namque illa resurgit 
Borbonidum veneranda novis radicibus arbor ; 

Et viridem effundens generoso stipite ramum, 
Concordes Gallos regali proteget umbra, 
Durandoque truces ventos et secula vincet. 

Hec foecunda novis fundent cunabula Reges. 
Quanta manent te fata, puer! Tu stemmata Regum 
Ventura antiquis, geminum tu stirpis honorem 
Borboniz, dulci natus conjungere vinclo, 

Dignus eris patribus, dignusque nepotibus heros. 
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“Jam pueri ad cunas vidit Discordia fauces 
Serpentum elisas ; quum firmo adoleveris zvo, 
Pacatum accipies patrui virtutibus orbem ; 

Te quoque, delicias populi, te pauper amabit 
Rusticus; atque dies Domino quum sacra redibit, 
Rustica mensa tibi per fercula lauta litabit ; 
Henricus tu Magnus eris, Nec segnius artes 
Omnigenas, doctosque viros tua dextra fovebit : 
Arbiter Europe, Gallos in justa movebis 

Preelia, laurigeri referens miracula regni;- 

Tu Magnus Loporcus eris. Sed ut omnia verbo 
Consilia amplectar, patrui regnantis imago 

Te presens, o nate, regat. Te nulla voluptas 
Infidum per iter recti de tramite flectat. 
Esto pius, faveasque piis, ut mater; et aris 

Per te Religio priscos instauret honores. 

Sic tua, te placidi libantem munera somni, 
Cymba, salutifere sedes dilecta columbe, 

Inter adulantes festivo murmure fluctus, 
[ncolumem librata vehat : dum lurida pellit 
Nubila sol oriens cceloque extollit aperto 
Fatidicum jubar, et vite presaga serene 
Omina, mille jubet radiare coloribus arcum.” 


Sic fatur divus Lopo1x, caroque nepotis 
{mponuit capiti sanctum diadematis orbem ; 
Dat pueri manibus sceptrum, piaque oscula libans, 
Divine inspirat ccelestia semina mentis, 
Et teneram frontem regali signat honore : 
Inde triumphanti conscendit ad astra volatu. 


Per. Auc. Lemaire. 
Paris. 1821. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS, 


Copied by Mr. Hype in the Oasis: communicated 
through Henry Saut, Esq. Consul-General in Egypt. 


Part [1.—[Continued from No. XLV. p. 165.] 





The middle of the South side of the East front of the first Propylon to the 
great Temple at Ghirgé. Ε 


ΓΝΑΙΟΓΟΥ͂ - - - ΛΙΟΠΚΑΠΙΤΩΝΗΛΕΠΕῚΙ 


ΚΑΙΠΑΛΑΙΜΕΜΗΚΟΥΟΝΤΙΝΑΓΔΑΠΑΝΑΓΑΔΙΚΟΥ͂ΓΚΑΙ͂ 
ΓΑΡΑΔΟΙῊ ANY 


ALYTIOTwNIAEONEKTIKwLKAIAN - > ΔΩΟΤΑΙΟΕΕΟΥΓῚ 
AILATIO . 
XPwMENwNPEINELOAIK AINYNAEENTHToNAIBYoHMAALI 
LTA ibis 
EPNuNYTIOOELEIOTIANAAILKETAITINAAP * AZONToNA 
AO 
wLToNEMOTAILXPELA oLYTOKOMENAEILAATIANAL 
K AIEONIALAYToNTAMHTEONTA MHTEO-®EIAONTALIN 
a 
OMOIwLAEKAL-ANwAPEIwNONOMATIAIOKEAYoNTOYE 
AIOAEYOMTALAIATwoNNOMoNETPATIoTALAIHMHEICK AL 


_ TATOPALKAIEKATONTAPXALKAIXEIAIAPXOYLKAITO 





YOAAIL 
MOYCATIANTALMIHAENAAMBANEINMHAEANT PEYEIN 
EIMHI 
TINELEMAAINAGMATAEXOPEINKAITOYTOY CAELTEFHI 
MONONAE 
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dca anni nieaicenicpmmmmonipioh cca MENONTEMHAENA 
MHAENITPAT 


TEINEEuTuNYTIOM Re en 
AE aes 

AOMENONAOTICHTAIK ATEILIPASHIAHMOLATOYTONTO 
AEKATIAOYN 


EPwlIEKMPAZ#oIOYALTOLEMPAZENTONNOMONKAIToIMIE 
NILANTI 


TOTETHAIIA ALEIONMEIOLAwLolIEKTHETOYK ATAKPIOE 
NTOLOYTIAL 

Qtr . ALJAIK OIPPAMMATEILK AIKoMOrPAMMATEIL 

᾿ς KAITONOrPAM 


AY _ EILKATANOMONIIANTAOLAAATIANATAIEKTOYN 
τς OMOYEILTINA | 


EEHKONTELIAOToEANOIAENT-LOHBAIAELAIA-ETPA A: 
OPO .. 
AOTIETHPIAK AIMPOLBALIAEIAHNTO:K AILAPOLATIEAE 
. TOEPONH...T 
TOY AOFIETHPIOYK AITOYLEK AOPIETALUEMMETOLANI 
NEAN-IIA-TOAI 


KAIONAEAOTEYMENONHTIEPITATMENONHTOYTOAOPG 
wLOM ATOMOToN. 
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North corner of South side of East front of the first Propylon at Ghirgé. 

A... AOMAL-AHAOYLOAI. — 

Tl- OLHAPLYPIONAT 

MHNEKEIIAETIKOYO 

ΠΡΩΤΟΝΑΚΟΥΓΑΓΕ 

ΠΑΡΑΤΗΝΤΟΥΚΥΡΙΟΥ. 

ἙΤΟΛΜΗΩΝΗΓΚΕ 

IIHETIAAMBANO. . 

AAKILOA:AT 

EANTOLDs 

ΡΟΓΡΑΦΗ 

ΕΤΡΑΤΗΩΪΓῚ 

ΞΉΚΟΝΤΑ 

PONITPOLT 

LOwEA 

ΠΕΙΝΠΑΓ, 

KAITAAM 

KAITOIYCTHIA 

TIHPEALTOY 

ἨἩΔΗΠΓΟΛΈΓΩΙ 

ToNEIK AI 

NOITOT :- TOYLA 


PELOAIA 
-EAALo 
τ ΤΩΝ 


.. NMOIMETA 
Ὁ APP ++ All: OTIOLLE 
. TYOMOAHTOYOAOYNE: 
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South side of the Eastern Porta! of the first Propylon to the great Temple 
at Ghirgé. 


AIA - - EAAETHEINEZHITwoIBOYAOMEN 
-* ςς OYEVEYEAMENOYEKEAEYowA ... 


See TIE-BITAETwNNOMoNToN _ 
io che wHAOLoNANAL +++ INE-IKE 


τἀ ως hh ΜωΙΦΥΓΠΕΜΠΕΙΝ ΜΟΤΙΚΑΙ 
O:-ALIALAHNKAI-HE 





- + AYTwNEINAIOANEPON 
HMAAOYFOYOEIHIe 
T+: NAIwIAO 


> τ. 


EOOYLHPOEE 


a =a tee 


KAIOAPEELEP 


here. 


a. 


Under the Winged Globe. North Front of the Propylon to the Temple 
at Sheikh Douchey. 


YMEPTHETOYKYPIOYAYTO — 


AE 
KPATOPOLK AILAPOLNEPOYA 
TPAIANOYAPILTOYLEBAETOYTEPMANIKOYAAKIKOY 


pe en ee rt) ee 


TYXHCEMIMAPKOYPOYTLAIOYAOYTIOY 


EINAPXOYAILPYTITOYEAPATIAIK ALILIAIOEOIEMELIETOIL 
OIANOTHLKYLE,COIPPA + AN 
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TELTHNOIKOAOMHNTOYMY AwNOLEYLEPIIALXAPINEHO 
THAN <1 IDAYTOKPATOPOLK AILAPCE 

NEPOY ATPATANOY APILTOYEEBALTOYTEPMANIKOYAA 


KI 
NKOY ΠΑΧῚΝ A 


East side of South Portal of First Propylon at Sheikh Douchey. 


ONPA . AIPAVPONAvMH . ATOTHX 
eOCeNTOC 


V+HNOMEA@EHENPIX. OAPXEEPEYc 


TIPOCAETIK AITONANYCCEK . AoNA 
IHEINIKYEI 


PVTIAPOCENNAET , TIKE... . OMIZO 
MENOIN 





A®++ATAINAITIIOCC NOICEME-. NYTIOTIAEIAEXECOAI 


YYAPTTOIO . ἙΡΠΟΜΕΝΗΠΕΔΙΓΩ 


FIACIFACCXH-ONOICINAG..M.... :. 
HIMOCOAMOCwNYIOEO.OV..EM.... 


West side, South Portal, of First Propylon at South Doucliey. 
EATEROMBD, ,... sin’ Ge ΣΝ 
+YNEXEE.E..TONACC _ 

This consisted of Five Lines utterly uncopyable. 


WOOL: MXM. Cie (eee. ALVI. 2A 
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South Corner of East Front of First Propylon to the Great Temple at Ghirgé. 


TIOLIAWNIOLLTPATHTOL 
THETEMOOEIFHEMOIYTMOTOYKYPIOYHTEMONOL — 


ἘΠΙΓΤΟΛΗΓΓΥΝΤΩΙΥΠΟΤΕΕΤΑΓΜΕΝΩΙΠΡΟΓΤΑ 
ea TAAII . (PAPATMEINYTIOTETAXAINEIAO 
a ee ATAKI . . OIOHTEKAIMHAENYTIENANTIONTOIC 


ἐν eee. EWM . ὁ... ENATOYTIBEPIOYKAAYAIOY 
KAILAPOL 
ni peta Sean ate KOYAYTOKPATOPOLMEXEIO . = 


ΤΗΓΠΟΛΕΩΓΩΙΟ.. OHKAAIATXEMA 
POw¥AL . . YAOMAIOYN . EEM 
TETHIMHTPOMOAEITOYNOMOYKAIK AOE 
NAYTIEPOOEIN AIDA ®EOIK AIEYEHMOIL 


KAIPL . ΤΙ. AHNATENHTAITAY . EMOY . 


Portal to S. by W. Front of Temple at “ Casr. Zayan,” at Gunakh, 
AMENHBIOEwI MET ILTulTXONEMYPoLK AITOIE 
LYNNAOILOEOILYMEPKTHEEILAIoNAATA MONHEANToN 

EINOY 
KAINAPOETOYKYPIOYKAITOYEYNITANTOLAYTOYOIKO 
YOLHKOLTOYIEPOYK AITO 


TIPONAONEKK AINHEK ATECKEYALOHENIAOYIAIOYHAL 
— OAvPOYEMIAPXOYAILYNTOY 
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LENT! MIOYMAKPoNOLEMIETPATHD OYLTPATHI OYNTO 
CITAINIOY KAT THwNOL 


ETOYETP ITOYAYTOKPATOPOLKAILAPOLTITOYAINOY 
AAPIANOYANTwNEINOY 





CEBALTOYEYELEBOYEMELOPHOKTw 
KAIAEKATH . 








ANSWER 
To some Observations on Proressor Ler’s Transla- 
tion of an Arabic Inscription. 





Ox turning over your xLtivth Number, p. 448, a few days 
ago, 1 was a little surprised by meeting with an article by Mr. 
James G. Jackson on my translation of an Arabic inscription, 
which had been inserted in Mr. Walpole’s ‘Travels, Vol. ii. p. 
450. I have therefore taken the liberty to request the insertion 
of the following remarks on Mr. Jacksoun’s article, in as early ἃ 
number of your work as may be convenient. 

We are informed by way of prelude to this profound critique 
of Mr. Jackson, that living languages, such as the Arabic, can 
never be sufficiently acquired but by a long residence in the 
countries where they are vernacular, and by ἃ colloquial inter- 
course with the people by whom they are correctly spoken, &c. 

Were | inclined to admit the truth of this, I may next be al- 
lowed to ask, in what way does it apply to the translation in 
question? since Mr. J. has not yet shown that any mistake has 
been made in this respect. ‘There will, however, be no difti- 
culty in arriving at the object Mr. J. had here in view, which 
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appears to me to be this:—Mr. J. has resided several years in 
Barbary, therefore Mr. J. does sufficiently understand this living 
language; and, vice versa, certain other persons have not resided 
several years in Barbary, &c., ergo, they do not sufficiently under- 
stand this living language. And consequently Mr. J.’s interpreta- 
tion of the inscription in question. must be the true one, to the 
exclusion of that of such other persons. <A tolerably modest 
conclusion ! 

But 1 deny the premises, and consequently the conclusion. 
Conversation with the natives of Barbary, who speak the worst 
Arabic in the world, (any more than with those of other nations 
who speak the Arabic) will never prove sufficient to inform any 
man accurately in the Arabic tongue. It will, no doubt, enable 
him to understand, in some way, the dialect of that particular 
part, but it will carry him no farther ; and the man, who depends 
on such sources alone for bis information, must submit to be 
informed, as will presently be shown is the case with Mr. J., 
that he has yet almost every thing to learn. Mr. J., it is true, 
has qualified his expressions a little by adding-the word accu- 
rately. 1 have reason to believe it 15 not in Mr. J.’s power to 
point out the place where this is done: certainly not in Bar- 
bary. 

He tells us, in the next place, that to point out the inaccura- 
cies in the translations of this bold and figurative language of 
the East, which occur even in what are called masterly pub- 
lications of this country, would be not only irrelevant to 
his present purpose, but uninteresting to the general reader. 
Why then, | ask, is this said at all, unless it was thought neces- 
sary to show Mr. J.’s great knowledge of this bold and figura- 
tive language? But I go a step farther, and affirm, that suppos- 
ing some such errors to exist, it is not in the power of Mr. J. 
to point them out; and further, that no writer has hitherto ap- 
peared, who is guilty of so many as himself, in proportion to the 
extent of his writings; of which I am ready to give proof, 

Our critic informs us, in the next place, that he shall now con- 
fie his animadversions to the translation of this Arabic inscrip- 
tion, and endeavour to demonstrate, 

Ist. That the original Arabic in the construction is neither 

ela nor confused, ἄς. 

That it is perfectly correct, intelligible, and perspicuous, 
as far as it proceeds, and as it stands in the origival, in 
the possession of Mr. Belzoni. 

Sd. That Dr. Lee has perverted the meaning of this inscrip- 

tion’by the interpolation.of several words. 


πον ν 


και, σις ἀν τς Ὁ 


ὧν 


πὸ Στ ὥρων, τοῖς σαι ιν, Re 


ἘΣ ane Oe ee 
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We then have an anecdote copied from Richardson's Dictionary, 
and then comes the promised demonstration, the first step of 
which is, ‘* The following is an exact copy of this inscription,” 
This [ positively deny: it is no more than the incorrect copy of 
an incorrect copy, as will presently be shown. 

Then follows an incorrect copy of my proposed arrangement, 
and translation of the inscription: but this I can excuse, be- 
cause accuracy seems to be entirely foreign to Mr. J.’s habits. 
After this we have a specimen of Mr. J.’s mode of writing the 
Arabic in Roman letters, which is sufficient to show, that his 
pronunciation of the Arabic is such as might be expected to be 
found among the natives of Barbary, barbarous in the extreme. 

Then comes the translation. ‘ And the artist Muhamed ben 
Hamed, the mason, opened them, and also the artist Athman 
was present, and the king or prince Aly Maihamed, at first 
Walgrillak.” 

Passing over Mr. J.’s orthography of proper names, which is 
at variance both with itself and the usage of the Arabs, the first 
word we shall notice is that which he calls Malam, signifying, as 
he affirms, any one skilled in any art or science. I reply, if 
this word may be allowed to be the participle of the second 
conjugation active, as | believe to be the case, it must mean 
rather a teacher, than one merely skilled, &c. It has 
therefore been properly translated by master. Mr. J. 
thinks, however, that it cannot be a term of office in Egypt; but 
I believe he has not been in Egypt, as my informant had, and 
therefore, upon his own hypothesis, his opinion deserves but 
little credit. We are infotmed, in the same context, that Malam 


el Hajar (1 suppose_jts!I wine) signifies one skilled in the art 
of masonry. And again, that Malam Benace is a master builder, 
or one skilled in the art of building (where Ma/am is translated 


by master), which in Arabic may perhaps be written £4, alee. 
And again, that Malam el Alem 1s one skilled in knowledge or 


wisdom (ἡ ede, I suppose). Every one of these combi- 
nations | make no hesitation in pronouncing to be barbarous. If 
Mr. J. has authority to the contrary, he can of course produce 
it. In this part of the translation therefore Mr. J. agrees with 
me, in one instance ; in the rest he is most likely wrong. 

** And also, &c.” The word &Xk3, here translated: also, is the 
masculine demonstrative pronoun s!ngular. The intelligent 
reader, therefore, who does not understand Arabic, will have no 
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difficulty in perceiving that this translation is neither literal nor 
correct. Again, “and the king or prince,” is no translation of 


SSS, but a paraphrase. 
“Αἱ first Walgrillak.” In my article, published by Mr. Wal- 
pole, [ had hazarded a conjecture that the word here should be 


written ἐν and not SY), and which would then allude to the 
closing up of the Pyramid, and perhaps account for the silence 
of the historians respecting the first opening of it. Upon the 
original inscription being again examined, this was declared to 
be the fact. My conjecture was therefore right in this parti- 
cular ; and the inscription which Mr. J. has called the original, 
aud which he has, in his second proposition, taken upon himself 
to show is correct, is certainly incorrect. He has in other places 
called it a fac-simile. This is also false, notwithstanding Mr. 
J.’s appeal to Mr, Belzoni’s book. Mr. Salamé has, itis true, 


written GY); but Mr. Salamé should have acknowledged that 
this emendation was originally proposed by me. He has, how- 


ever, made a mistake, and written ΝΑΙ, which is not Arabic, for 
Ss), which I had proposed. I need not now dwell on Mr. 


J.’s proposed emendation GYX), which he thinks the most pro- 
bable, as every one must see that he has been unfortunate in this 
concent’ ; nor need I show that his translation Walgrillak is 
false. 

“« What authority Dr. Lee has had,” continues Mr. J. “ for 
taking out the last word but one of this inscription, &c. it 15 im- 
possible for me to conceive; he has, however, by that one 
transposition (without mentioning others) made it appear that 
Malam Muhamed, &c. were the first who opened the Pyramids ; 
but this certainly is not expressed in the original.” But how 
does Mr, J. know this? for I presume he has not been within 
the Pyramid to see the original, and, at present, it is no where 
else to be found. And if Mr, J. has not seen the original, it 
may be true that this Ma/am, as he calls him, might have been 
the first who opened the Pyramid. In my article, above allu- 
ded to, 1 have shown both from Abdallatif and Maerizi that 
something of this kind did take place in the time of Othman, 
and that it is probable it could not have taken place before. 
This Mr. J. has not noticed. Now if no such king as Aly Mu- 
hamed can be shown to have existed in Egypt, which I affirm to 
be the case ; and if part of the inscription 15 incorrect, which [ 
affirm is undeniable ; and farther, if the construction of the in- 
scription is imperfect and confused, which I also aftirm to be the 


EE Eee 


ee ee eS ee 


—_—— ae 


πω ey ee Pe 
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fact, may it not turn out, upon a third examination of the original, 
that [have restored some, at least, of the words to their true places? 
That [ have succeeded in one instance has been allowed by Mr. 
Belzoni in his own hand-writing, which I now have by me; and 
until ΓΕ shall have seen a fac-simile of the original, as mentioned 
in Mr. Walpole’s book, [ shall not be convinced that the copy 
given by Mr. Belzoni is correct. But as Mr. Belzoni is not 
himself acquainted with the Arabic, | have no doubt he has 
given the best copy he could procure. 

Mr. J. tells us, in his first proposition, that he intends to de- 
monstrate that the original Arabic in the construction is neither 
imperfect nor confused. Ihave shown that it is not the origi- 
nal, nor even a true copy of it. Let us now see how it is de- 
monstrated that the inscription is not imperfect, &c. We are 
told in p. 451, “ thatit is a complete Egyptian fragment, having 
neither beginning nor end.”—And again, ‘ it is to be regretted 
that the indefatigable perseverance of Mr. B. did not enable 
him to transcribe what preceded, as well as what followed this 


imperfect fragment.” And again, ‘‘ the word 9 relates to 
what follows, viz. something not included in this fragment.” 
Mr. J. therefore, instead of proving that the inscription is not 
imperfect, has plainly asserted that it is. If he will translate it 
literally, he will see that it is also confused. 

Instead of the other two demonstrations promised, our critic 
has given a false translation of an erroneous inscription ; and, 
instead of giving proof of his erudition acquired in Barbary, has 
afforded unanswerable evidence that he is a mere Tiro in this 
bold and figurative language. 


Cambridge, June, 1821. SAMUEL LEE. 


P.S. If your correspondents would have the goodness to 
look into the Cambridge Calendar, they would not give me styles 
and titles to which 1 have no claim. 
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CURSORY OBSERVATIONS 


On the article in the Quarterly Review relative to the 
New Edition of Stephens’ Greek. Thesaurus. 
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Auruoven it be at all times an invidious, and generally 
a fruitless task, to attempt to derogate from established re- 
putation; yet, as I value one particle of generosity and 
literary honesty beyond all the sterling criticism which ever 
enriched the pages of a Valckenaer or a Bentley, I cannot 
forbear expressing, through the medium of your Journal,'the 
indignation which I, in common, [ trust, with every man 
who has a heart in the slightest degree softened by the 
spirit of humanity, or really interested in the cause of lite- 
rature, have felt at the attempts to decry the labors of pre- 
ceding scholars, editors and critics, which have been made 
by a certain literary Drawcansir of the present day, who is 
in the habit of tilting, @/a Quichotte, at all he meets, whether 
giant or windmill. The critical tactics of this Rev. Gentle- 
man are of a very peculiar nature, and merit at least the 
praise of consistency. General readers, who, according to 
the fashionable style of acquiring knowledge, consult the 
pages of periodical criticism with the design of knowing 
what the literary censurers of the times will allow them to 
approve, have little conception of a regular and most de- 
termined warfare waged through these channels. Such is 
nevertheless the fact, and it is universally allowed to be so 
by all who are able to look behind the scenes, and see the 
wires by which the nervis mobile lignum is agitated. 

But of all critics, who ever employed the pages of a Review 
with the insidious design of raising their own reputation upon 
the prostrate basis of the fame of those who have preceded 
them inthe same path, no one has ever acted so uniformly on 
this planas the critical Colossus before alluded to. This de- 
sign is not manifested merely in the 44th No. of the Quarterly 
—a number which promises to attain as high a degree of 
‘bad eminence’ as the famous 45th of the North Briton. To 
this there is a particle of secret history attached, with which 
the public are not generally acquainted, but which may be 
relied on as perfectly authentic, and which is curious, as it 
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serves to show the real motive that suggested the compila- 
tion of that ‘ knavish piece of work.” 

The same design pervades various articles, which are 
either avowedly written by Dr. Blomfield, or which the pe- 
culiar MA¥-TAAKTHS style, so universally adopted by him, 
justifies us in attributing to the same pen from which the 
review of Butler's Auschylus and the diatribe of the Quar- 
terly emanated. 

Previous to the publication of his edition of Callimachus, 
the real merits of which are so justly appreciated in the 
Jena Review, he favored us with an account of the very rare 
Venice Edition of 1555. This was intended to answer two 
purposes: Ist. to attract the attention of the learned world 
to the subject of his own forthcoming edition (a favorite ma- 
noeuvre of this gentleman), andi2nd. to bestow a little gratui- 
tous abuse on Mr. Dibdin, as a mere reader of title-pages ; 
an insinuation which, to say nothing of its snarling capti- 
ousness, comes with a peculiarly bad grace from Dr. Blom- 
field, who has himself been found zgnoring a good Greek 
work, and indeed one of common occurrence apud auctores 
bone note, having been misled by its omission in the Index 
to Brunck’s Aristophanes. 

We have also a bibliographical notice of the editions of 
Aéschylus, in one part of which this young reviewer, for 
such he was then, speaks in the following terms of the im- 
mortal Ezechiel Spanheim, a scholar who, in depth of learn- 
ing and critical acumen, far surpassed Dr. B. 

- “15 well known that this commentator of brazen entrails 
threatened to edit Auschylus; a design which some lucky 
combination of circumstances rendered abortive.” —The pe- 
rusal of this sentence absolutely excites a kind of ὀρθόθριξ φό- 
Bos, and its author merits, if possible, a severer castigation 
than he has received from the caustic lash of G. B. in the 
xliiid No. of the Classical Journal ;—an article which has 
had more effect in diminishing that homage of public re- 
spect claimed by soi-disant, but due only to real superio- 
rity, than perhaps Dr. Blomfield is aware of. I should not 
omit to state that in his article Dr. B. speaks with suffi- 
cient approbation of iis own Aischylus, then in course of 
publication. 

Dr. B. has favored us with a restored inscription of one 
of Dr. Clarke’s Greek Marbles, which had been long before 
reduced to order by Porson, who in the last line proposed 
to read STNHPQON in one word. How superior is this to 
Dr. Blomfield’s “ flat, stale, and unprofitable” σὺν ἡρώων ! 
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Bentley magnanimously appeals to the judgment of fo- 
reign universities, as.a method of challenging that justice 
which was attempted to be withheld from him athome. 1 
this be a fair criterion of merit, the German critiques of 
Dr. B.’s Callimachus and Perse will enable us to assign him 
his true rank among those who have gained celebrity in the 
walks of Greek criticism; as G. B. has shown us in what 
esteem we are to hold his possession of an infinitely more 
valuable quality than mere learning, however genuine and 
profound—an upright intention and a mind imbued with the 
firm principles of literary honesty—the incoctum generoso 
pectus honesto. I would recommend to Dr. Blomfield’s serious 
notice the lines of Pope, in the conclusion of his Temple of 
Fame, which express the moral of the foregoing observa- 
tions infinitely better than any language of mine. 

“Oh! if no firmer basis build my name 
Than the fall’n ruins of another’s fame, 
Then teach me, Heaven, to scorn the guilty bays, 
Drive from my soul the wretched lust of praise. 
Unblemish’d let me live, or die unknown: 
Oh! grant an honest fame, or grant me none!” 


P.S. I am informed that Dr. B. meditates an original 
compilation, after the manner of Polyzenus, tobe entitled 
STPATHTHMATA KPITIKA. 





OF THE LATIN HISTORIANS BEFORE 
LIVY. 





PART II.—[Continued from No. XLV. p. 147.] 


Ons of the contemporaries of Calpurnius Piso, the last his- . 
torian mentioned in the preceding part of this sketch, was 
LL. Cassius Hemina. He wrote four books of annals, record- 
ing, like his predecessors, the events of his native country 
and city, which he appears to have traced from the early 
age previous to the building of Rome to his own times. 
Various passages are quoted from him by Pliny, Gellius, 
and others, from which we are enabled to conclude that 
his materials were more copious than those of the earlier his- 
torians appear to have been. We are indebted to Priscian 
the grammarian for the title of his fourth book, Bedlum 
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Punicum Posterior, who quotes it as an example of the 
termination or being common among the earlier writers to 
both genders. Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus, another con- 
temporary of Piso and Cassius, wrote Annals, which are 
quoted by Macrobius and Servius. He seems, however, to 
have been more distinguished as an actor than a writer. 
He was consul with Metellus, U. C. 6LL; headed the army 
in Spain against Viriatus with success ; and is mentioned 
by Livy, Florus, Orosius, and Appian. C. Fannius, who was 
queestor after the year U. C. 614, was a much more distin- 
guished historian. Both Caius and his cousin Marcus Fan- 
nius are particularly mentioned by Cicero in his Brutus. 
“Horum etatibus adjuncti duo C. Fannii Caii Marcique 
filii fuerunt: quorum Caii filius, qui Consul cum Domitio 
fuit, unam orationem de sociis, et nomine Latino, contra 
Gracchum reliquit: sane et bonum et nobilem.” Anda 
little after: ‘‘ Alter autem C. Fannius M. F. C. Leelii gener, 
et moribus, et ipso genere dicendi durior, is soceri instituto 
(quem quia cooptatus in Augurum collegium non erat, non 
admodum diligebat: prasertim cum ille Q. Sceevolam 510], 
minorem natu generum, pretulisset: cui tamen Leelius se 
excusans, non genero minori dixit se illud, sed majori filiz 
detulisse :) is tamen instituto Lelii Panetium audiverat. 
Ejus omnis in dicendo facultas ex historia ipsius non ine- 
leganter scripta perspici potest, que neque nimis est infans, 
neque perfecte diserta.” We also learn from Cicero (Ep. 
ad Att. xii. 5.) that Brutus had paid the no trifling compli- 
ment to Fannius of having abridged his Annals. He calls 
this compendium Bruti Epitemen Fannianorum. The praise, 
however, which Sallust appears to have bestowed on the 
trustworthiness of Fannius far excels the cautious tribute 
which Cicero pays to his eloquence in writing. Marius 
Victorinus on the first book of the ‘de Inventione,’ quo- 
ting from the history of Sallust, says Sallust gives the 
praise of conciseness to Cato,—‘‘ Fannio vero, veritatem.” 
The only entire passage which remains to us of the Annals of 
Fannius, is a moral observation on the deceitful nature of ap- 
parent good, as quoted by Priscian, which at least indicates 
that the Annalists no longer strictly confined themselves to 
the dry details of their predecessors. 

We now come to C. Sempronius Tuditanus, who also 
belongs to this period; his daughter was the mother-in- 
law of P. Clodius, whose testimony was taken against 
Milo in that celebrated trial in which Cicero made 
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his speech pro Milone, a fact which reminds us that we 
are emerging into a more literary era. This C. Sempro- 
nius was consul U. C. 624, with M. Aquilius. He left cer- 
tain books of commentaries, the thirteenth of which is quoted 
by Pliny (xiii. 13.) and A. Gellius. (xiii. 14.) Cicero in his 
Brutus, speaking of his style, says: “Caius Tuditanus, cum 
omni vita atque victu, excultus, tum ejus elegans est habi- 
tum etiam orationis genus.” About this time also florished 
L. Cetus Antipater, one of the most distinguished writers of 
history before the Augustan age, and who has sometimes 
been thought not inferior to some of the writers who adorn- 
ed that period. We learn from Cicero that he wrote a his- 
tory of the Punic war, and indeed the same information is 
to be collected from the fragments of his works which re- 
main. Concerning his style Cicero speaks in various places. 
tm his Brutus he says: ‘ L. Ceelius Antipater, scriptor, 
quemadmodum videtis, fuit, ut temporibus illis, luculentus.” 
Again more expressly in the 2d de Oratore: ‘ Paulum 56 
erexit, et addidit historiz majorem sonum, vir optimus, 
Crassi familiaris, Antipater: ceteri non exornatores rerum, 
sed tantummodo narratores fuerunt.” Catulus answers, 
“Ἐπί, ut dicis: sed iste ipse Czlius neque distinxit histo- 
riam varietate locorum; neque verborum collocatione, et 
tractu orationis Jeni, et equabili perpolivit illud opus; sed, 
ut homo neque doctus, neque maxime aptus ad dicendum, 
sicut potuit, dolavit: vicit tamen, ut dicis, superiores.” 
Again he speaks of him in the Orator : “ Sed magnam exerci- 
tationem res flagitat, nequid eorum, qui genus hoc secuti, 
non tenuerunt, simile faciamus: ne aut verba trajiciamus 
aperte, quo melius aut cadat, aut volvatur oratio, quod se 
L. Celius Antipater, in prooemio belli Punici, nisi necessa- 
rio, facturum negat. O virum simplicem, qui nos nihil celat ! 
sapientem, qui serviendum necessitati putet! Sed hic om- 
nino rudis.” Again, Leg. 1, “‘ Fannii etate conjunctus Anti- 
pater paulo inflavit vehementius, habuitque vires, agrestes 
quidem, atque horridas, sine nitore ac palestra, sed 
tamen admonere reliquos potuit, ut accuratius scriberent.” 
It must be recollected that in much of the above criticism 
Cicero is speaking of Antipater rather with a view to his 
oratorical style than to his general historical excellence. Of 
so much value did Brutus consider his history, that he paid it 
the compliment of an abridgment, as he did to that of Fan- 
nius. 'The Emperor Hadrian likewise does not seem to 
have been so much offended with the roughness of his dic- 
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tion as Cicero, for he preferred, it is said, Czelius to Sallust: 
Weshould in justice add, that his taste for the rude strength 
of antiquity led him also to place Cato above Cicero, and 
Ennius above Virgil. We can agree with him so far as to 
think that their merits were probably nearly in the same 
ratio to each other. To Czlius Antipater succeeded Sem- 
pronius Asellio, also a pretty voluminous writer of history, 
for we find his fourteenth book quoted by Gellius (xiii. 20). 
He was a military tribune under Scipio Africanus at the ~ 
siege of Numantia, U.C. 621. and afterwards published 
an account of theevents of which he was an eye-witness. 
To this period also are referred the two Gelliz, Sextus and 
Cneius, and likewise Claudius Licinius, of whose works we 
know little more than that they did exist. 

Next in order occurs Junius Gracchanus, who received 
his name from his intimate friendship with C. Gracchus, 
whose equal he was.. We learn from Pliny (xxxiii. 2.) 
that he wrote history. His works are likewise quoted by 
others. Gracchanus leads us toa much more distinguished 
character, M. Amilius Scaurus, Consul U. (ὐ. 659, the same 
who is described by Sallust in his Jugurtha. He appears 
to have been the first Roman auto-biographer, and it is 
on account of this history of his life that he is admitted 
here among the historians. It is of this work that Cicero 
speaks so highly in his Brutus: “ Hujus et orationes sunt, 
et tres ad L. Fufidium libri scripti de vita ipsius acta: 
sane utiles, quos nemo legit. At Cyri vitam, et disciplinam 
legunt, preeclaram illam quidem, sed neque tam rebus nostris 
aptam, nec tamen Scauri laudibus anteponendam.” Tacitus 
likewise alludes to the life of Scaurus in the commencement 
of his lifeof Agricola. ‘‘Ac plerique suam ipsi vitam nar- 
rare, fiduciam potius morum, quam arrogantiam arbitrati 
sunt. Necid Rutilio et Scauro, citra fidem, aut obtrectationi 
fuit.” The celebrated P. Rutilius Rufus, here mentioned, was 
consul U. C. 649, and, as Tacitus indicates, wrote the his- 
tory of his own life, probably in his exile at Smyrna. Con- - 
temporary with Rutilius was Q. Lutatius Catulus, who was 
joined in command with Marius against the Cimbrians in 
a famous victory U. C. 652. Of his historical work and 
style Cicero thus speaks in the Brutus: ‘Jam Q. Ca- 
tulus, non antiquo illo more, sed hoc nostro, nisi quid fieri 
perfectus, eruditus, multe liter; summa non vite solum, 
atque nature, sed orationis etiam, comitas: incorrupta 
queedam Latini integritas ; que perspici, cum ex orxatio- 
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nibus ejus potest, tum facillime ex eo libro, quem de con- 
sulatu, et de rebus gestis suis conscriptum molli ac Xeno- 
phonteio genere sermonis, misitad A. Furium, familiarem 
suum.” Catulus was himself an elegant poet. His ex- 
traordinary death is described in the Marius of Plutarch. 
LL. Cornelius Sylla, the Dictator, is also to be mentioned in 
his place, as a biographer or historian of his own times. 
These commentaries appear to have run to a considerable 
length ; they were however left unfinished by the author, and 
completed by his freed-man Cornelius Epicadius ; though 
Lucullus is said to have put the last hand to them. Plu- 
tarch records, that Sylla dedicated his commentaries (ὁ 
Lucullus, on the condition that he should digest and fit 
them for publication. However this may be, when we 
consider the eventful times in which Sylla was so impor- 
tant an actor, and when we consider the extraordinary and 
conflicting accounts of him, we cannot but regret that 
scarcely a fragment of this piece of auto-biography remains. 
Perhaps the most singular and inconsistent character in 
history is that.of Sylla, as depicted by Plutarch and the 
other historians. So little able is the biographer to recon- 
cile the different actions of this extraordinary individual 
with the same manners and dispositions, that he observes 
they appear to be those of two different men. Sylla it seems 
was a laughter-lover from his youth, but yet would often 
shed tears of acute commiseration. Still so entirely devoid 
of feeling was he, that he heard with the utmest cool- 
ness the cries of six thousand of his victims who were 
butchered by his orders, nor suffered them to interrupt the 
speech he was then delivering to the Senate. He was 
versed in the most elegant literature of his day, highly 
polished.in his manners, the patron ‘of literary merit, and 
given to the study of Aristotle ; while on the contrary he 
is said to have surrendered himself.to the lowest debau- 
cheries and the meanest and most despicable vices. He 
squandered estates away on prostitutes and buffoons, but 
was married twice, and is celebrated for the tender love he 
bore to his wife Metella, whose affection for him is alike 
recorded. He waded through blood and crime to absolute 


power, which he had no sooner obtained than he volun-. 


tarily abdicated, and lived to the day of his death in the 
character of a private citizen. What is still more extraor- 
dinary, not only was he never called to an account for his 
various and atrocious iniquities; but his death was gene- 
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rally mourned, and the rites of his funeral celebrated with 
the most signal honors and marks of respect and attach- 
ment by the whole Roman people. When no fear of ab- 
solute power could influence the conduct of the humblest 


_ citizen, the remains of him, who is represented aS ἃ mons- 


ter of cruelty, rapacity and debauchery in his life-time, were 
borne to the pile on the shoulders of Roman senators, fol- 


_ lowed by the senate itself, and the entire magistracy of 


Rome, arrayed in the insignia of their respective ranks, in 
the midst of the lamentations of the assembled people. 
The most eloquent man of the “ἀρ was selected to pro- 
nounce his eulogy, and his ashes were finally deposited in 
the place consecrated to the dust of kings alone. 





ὁ REMARKS ON 


The review relative to STEPHENS GREEK THESAURUS 
in the last No. of the Quarterly Review. 





Hap the Quarterly Reviewer confined himself to expres- 
sions of bitter resentment against Mr. Barker, we should 
have left him in the hands of that gentleman. But as 
he has thought proper to include in his censure every 
one directly or indirectly connected with the Editors and 
Printer of the Greek Thesaurus; andas the Classical Journal 
particular is honored with no small share of his invec- 
tive, some remarks on the article are imperiously demanded 
at our hands. 

We will not waste our time on the consideration of the 
question, whether Dr. Blomfield is the author of the article 
in No. 44. We will however hope that he did not write 
the whole of it. But to the assertion that Mr. Barker 
“has lamentably failed in proving that he was the author,” 
we must reply that no fact was ever more circumstantially 
proved, to the satisfaction of those, who can name the 
writer of almost every article in the Quarterly Review, 
even when the author may not have betrayed himself by 
reading the MS. or proof sheets in a public vehicle. 
~ [tis well known that Mr. Barker's feelings, wounded to the 
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quick as they must have been, has expressed himself strongly 
in a separate work. He indeed λέγει τορῶς ros πᾶν, οὐκ ἐμ- 
πλέκων αἰνίγματ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῷ λόγῳ. We regret however that 
Dr. Bl. should have subjected himself to his charges by 
intemperate hostility, which went far beyond the ends of 
critical justice, and even of hypercritical severity. He 
seems to fall under the description of the Philosopher 
Favorinus, Qui maledicit et vituperat, quanto id acerbius 
facit, tum maxime ille pro iniquo et inimico ducitur. Whether 
he will meet with the consequences that follow, it is not 
our business to determine: et plerumque propterea fidem non 
capi. 

The Reviewer begins by a sneer against Mr. Valpy for 
** adopting the singular plan of connecting his Reply with 
the advertisements at the end of the Quarterly Review.” | 
Why the plan adopted by all publishers should be deemed 
“singular” in Mr. V. we are at loss to divine. The 
Quarterly is not the only periodical publication, to which 
such things are affixed, for the insertion of which the pub- 
lisher received, according to custom, a fair remuneration. 

The next topic of attack on Mr. V. is, that “he has 
ventured to mix with his complaint some unfounded and 
unjustifiable reflections on the Rev. Dr. Blomfield, a scho- 
lar, whose name can never be mentioned but with respect 
by every lover of sound literature and honorable princi- 
ples,” and who is represented in another passage as “a 
learned, sensible and conscientious. Divine, exemplary in 
the discharge of his duties, and remarkably attentive to 
every moral and christian obligation.”—That Mr. V. 
should “‘ venture” to make “ unfounded and unjustifiable 
reflections” on so exalted a character, is indeed a heavy 
charge. That charge is aggravated in another part of the 
article by an accusation of ‘‘ impertinence” towards Dr. 
Bl. and of “ assailing him with personal rudeness” by a_ 
“ἢ series of attacks on his Auschylus.” 

Mr. V. has proved by indisputable _ facts that Dr. 
Bl.’s attacks on him were the effect of resentment for 
these criticisms, which are here called “a series of at-* 
tacks;” that Dr. Bl. was apparently friendly to the New 
Editor of the Thesaurus, and was a contributor to the Clas- 
sical Journal. The Reviewer indeed disclaims all resent- 
ment on the part of that “ conscientious Divine.” Not 
having ourselves the honor of much personal acquaintance 
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with Dr. Blomfield, we leave to those, who are. best ac- 
quainted with him to estimate his mildness, gentleness, 
and freedom from resentful feelings and vindictive conduct. 
“To his own Master he must stand or fall.” We are 
therefore little disposed to scrutinise the motives, or ques- 
tion the veracity, of his professed panegyrist. But the 
reader of the article cannot fail to observe a soreness at 
the criticisms in the Classtcal Journal, which the author 
affects to despise ; and may clearly perceive the origin and 
the cause of Dr. Blomfield’s hostility. The Reviewer in the 
last Quarterly, indeed, in speaking of the first article in 
No. 44, asserts that “ therein Mr. Barker has been able 
to detect no foul language, no opprobrious accusation.” 
Whether Mr. Barker has made the detection, we leave to 
the readers of his Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus. But 
when the last Reviewer is accusing Mr. Barker of uttering 
** an untruth” in calling Dr. Blomfield the avowed personal 
enemy of the Editors of the Thesaurus, we must affirm 
that if the endeavour to injure the work, by insinuating 
deception on the: part of Mr. Valpy as to his list of Sub- 
scribers, is not something very like ‘‘ avowed hostility,” 
nil intra est oleam, nil extra est in nuce durt. 

By an inconsistence common to those who defend a 
bad cause, while the Reviewer affects to doubt whether 
Dr. Blomfield or himself read the criticisms in the Classical 


Journal, he asserts that Dr. Blomfield was assailed in them 


with ‘‘ personal rudeness.” Unwilling to imitate even the 
coarse style of an enemy, we shall neither notice his “ as- 
surance,’ nor accuse him of telling “ an untruth, the 
sheer effusion of passion and mortified vanity ;” nor will 
we assert that he “‘ advocates those, who happen to be 
blockheads.” But we will lay before our readers these 
instances of alleged ‘‘ personal rudeness,” neither extenu- 
ating our censures nor magnifying our commendations, 
from the Nos. in which Dr. Blomfield’s name has been 
mentioned. ‘These passages may not, indeed, to use the 
civil language of the Reviewer, “ pass the bounds of dul- 
ness;” but it will be seen how far they deserve to be 
branded with the name of “ impertinence.” 

“ Meliorem lectionem excogitavit Blomfieldius.” 

“This Supplement is very ingenious, and well merits the attention of 
critics: this learned author, nunquam sine laude loquendus, says in his 


Gloss.—” 
“It is a really surprising fact, that neither Mr. Hartung nor Mr. Blom- 
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field has seen that, if there is any error in the passage of Herodotus, it is 
the error of the author himself.” 


“This is indeed an admirable note, and fully illustrates the passage of 


‘Longinus.” 

ff Mr. Blomfield’s is confirmed by the second passage, quoted from /Esehy- 
lus.’ 

‘** Mr. Blomfield has presented us with a text, which, if not pure, is at 
least respectable; and, in the place of the tedious commentary of Schutz, 
he has given us the fruit of his reading, which, extensive and accurate, does 
no little credit to his industry and taste,” 

“In some instances Mr. Blomfield seems to have neglected to notice 
whence he obtained his information, nor is due credit always given to the 
labors of Stephens, Stanley, and Alberti.” 

“ Vellem equidem viam sibiinvenisset Blomfieldius unde ex his dume- 
tis se eripere potuisset.” 

““ Respondet Blomfieldius his verbis, ‘monendi sunt tirones ἀεὶ non cum 
voce θέμενος, sed cum δάμναται capiendum esse.’ Atqui monendi sunt edi- 
tores Eschyli voculam ἀεὶ arctissime cohzrere cum ἐπικότως.᾽᾽ 

“Mr. Blomfield does not seem to have been aware that he had been anti- 
cipated by Matthie.” 

“I am by no means inclined to agree with Mr. Blomfield’s view of this 
passage, nor do I see how he can, by legitimate consequence, arrive at his 
interpretation ; for——” 
ἐξ It reflects no slight credit on the ingenuity and Jearning of Mr. Blom- 

eld.’ 

“‘ Mr. Blomfield might have spared his sneer at the “ Interpretes,” for 1. 
he has not told us how he could translate the Greek in one Latin word ; 
and 2, the “ Interpretes” themselves could have no doubt about the general 
meaning of the passage at least.—The following passages may make it doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Blomfield be right—” 

“ This observation throws great light on the passage of Eschylus, and 
illustrates Mr. Blomfield’s interpretation.” 

“1 ventured to question this derivation.” 

“We congratulate our readers on the appearance of another Play of 
Alschylus from the distinguished scholar, who has displayed on the present 
occasion the same ability and learning which pervade his edition—”’ 

“‘ Mr. Blomfield will probably be the last, who will venture to give such 
an opinion, unsupported, as it is, by any evidence in its favor; when an 
explanation more satisfactory, and actually supported by the notions of the 
Greeks themselves 

“Mr. Blomfield is perfectly accurate in this reading, and the three passages, 
which he has quoted from this very play, appear decisive. But I am far 
from thinking with him that—.”’ 

“It is easy to disprove this unqualified assertion upon testimony, which 
Mr. Blomfield himself will scarcely fail to admit.” 





“ What particularly distinguishes this edition is a set of remarks by the 
p y 8 Ψ 


learned Mr. Blomfield, which we recommend to the consideration of the 


original author, and of which we present the following specimen to our 
readers,” 


Our readers will recollect that the Classical Journal has 
contained criticisms onthe works of many of the first scho- 
lars of the age, English and foreign, as well as those of 
Dr. Blomfield. Among others we may mention the names 
of BurcEs, BuRNrEy, BuTLER, BoIssoNnapr, DoBREE, 
ELMSLEY, Faser; Gaisrorp, HERMAN, Kipp, KNIGHT, 
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Maursy, Monex, Parr, Routu, Scuzrer, ScHweic- 
HEUSER, SEAGER, VINCENT, &c. ‘Although their writings 
were reviewed with equal freedom and impartiality, we do 
not find that any of those have accused us of “ personal 
rudeness” and “‘impertinence,” or pursued our Printer with 
implacable hostility. No, they have been found to unite the 
best dispositions of the heart with the most splendid quali- 
ties of the head. ; . 

We confidently appeal to our readers, whether it is pro- 
bable that Mr. Valpy should have wished to act with 
““ personal rudeness and impertinence” to Dr. Blomfield, 
who had written several articles for the Classical Journal, 
and who had become a Subscriber, and appeared to be a 
well-wisher, to the New Edition of the Thesaurus. Such 
“ἃ charge,” to use the words of the Reviewer, but with 
a far more apposite application, ‘ will never gain credence 
except with those, whose grovelling minds are incapable 
of being actuated by any pure or exalted motives, and 
who, having studied human nature in themselves, are prone 
to assign: to others movements and dispositions similar to 
their own.” We can assert that Mr. V. has absolutely 
rejected articles, which he thought severe on Dr. Blom- 
field,’ and that his recommendation to all the contributers 
of critiques has been,—male nominatis parcite verbis. 

The Reviewer exults in the assertion that the article in 
No. 44 of the Quarterly Review was the cause of the 
alteration and condensation of the plan of the Thesaurus. 
‘To this boast we may reply in the language of the facetious 
Fielding, ‘“‘ The assertion made by the gentleman is very 
pointed, ingenious, witty and elegant; but there is one 
objection to it,—it is not true.” For long before the copy 
of the article was in the hands of the Printer, we our- 
selyes had recommended the contraction of the plan, and 
for this purpose three friends of the Editors went te Thet- 
ford in the July preceding to urge the alteration. We also 
know that ameeting took place in London in the beginning 
of August between the Editors and some common friends, in 
which, after much discussion, it was determined and agreed 
that the alteration should take place, and it did according- 
ly take place in the beginning of October. The Quarterly 
Review was published in the middle of March, and we 





' An instance of this appeared very lately. See Notes to Correspon- 
dents, No, 45, 
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leave the reader to appreciate the value of the insinuation 
that, ‘‘as the paper on Stephens’ Thesaurus had been 
printed some months before the appearance of the 44th 
No.,” the article by Dr. Blomfield must have had no 
little effect in changing the plan. ‘Thus whatever merit 
the Quarterly Reviewer may claim for talent and ingenuity, 
he is by no means distinguished for accuracy. Few readers 
have an opportunity, or inclination to sift the truth, 
and he reaps the advantage of his misrepresentation: καιρῷ 
τιθέμενον ψεῦδος ὡς κάρπον φέρει. 

It is of little consequence what are Mr. V’s_ pub- 
lications; they are sure to encounter the hostility of Dr. 
Blomfield and of his panegyrist. The De/phin Classics are 
honored by them with a consistent share of reprobation. 
The first project of the republication of that great work 
was that of a bookseller, and went no farther than a cor- 
rected reprint ona magnificent scale in quarto. In this 
Mr. V. had no concern but in the capacity of printer, 
although the Reviewer, with his usual correctness, is 
pleased to call it ““ Ais original scheme.” This ‘ scheme” 
was of course stigmatised in a work, in which Dr. Blom- 
field was concerned; but a change in the situation of the 
spirited Bookseller was the only cause of its abandonment. 

Mr. V’s “ scheme” is widely different. It compre- 
hends, together with the most correct and approved text, 
not merely the Delphin Interpretatio and explanatory 
annctations, but the Variorum Critical Notes, an ac- 
count of the MSS. and editions of each author, continued 
from the Bipont and other works, and amore complete 
display of the Various Readings than can be found in any 
preceding edition. This last improvement, we have been 
frequently told, would alone stamp an indescribable value 
on this publication. To those who value a book merely 
for its splendid appearance, perhaps the Reviewer's 
“‘ scheme” might be sufficient; but to him, who reads for 
information, and who wishes to see the various opinions 
of interpreters and commentators, and form his own judg- 
ment, Mr. V’s plan appears to us, and to his subseri- 
bers, as the most comprehensive, useful, and beneficial, that | 
could have been devised. In answer to the civil and de- 
licate reflection of the Reviewer, that Mr. V’s adver- 
‘tisements have fallen only into the hands of those, who 
‘“‘ have the fortune to inhale the atmosphere of Tooke’s 
Court,” we may venture to appeal to any scholar, collector 
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of the classics, or lover of bibliography, whether he had not 
seen the Prospectus of this work? Perhaps we might go 
- farther, and ask Dr. Blomfield and his panegyrist, whether 
in their attacks on this, and other publications of Mr. 
V., they are altogether free from the “ intention,” 
which they so indignantly affect to repel, “ of diminishing 
the fair profits of the Printer.” Such, we fear, is the 
effect of that “ unconquerable will, and study of revenge,” 
which too often “lurks unperceived within the human 
breast.” 

We have neither room nor inclination to follow the 
Reviewer in all his flounderings in little hyper-criticisms, 
He indulges his cavilling disposition against Mr. Barker 
for the common mistakes of a printer in two or three 
accents. We acted with more candor towards Dr. Blom- 
field in attributing to that cause his errata, such as the for- 
mation of ἐξαλειφθῆναι from ἐξαλείβω, his crucifigerunt, and 
his μεγάλον βασιλέα, which last has been noticed by foreign 
scholars in no courteous language. Hanc veniam petimus- 
que damusque vicissim. We leave to Mr. Barker the task of 
defending himself. Still less do we mean to write a defence 
of Professor Herman; for the Reviewer, fragilz: quarens 
allidere dentem, offendet solido. 

The Reviewer is pleased to accuse Mr. V. of 
“asperity in charging Dr. Blomfield with plagiarism.” 
Mr. V. in his Reply to Dr. Blomfield had only inci- 
dentally alluded to his plagiarisms. But the Reviewer is 
cautiously silent on the article in No. xi. of the Classical 
Journal, in which the plagiatisms are exposed in a manner, 
which he cannot controvert. He is like the sheep, who 
complained of the sting of a bee, while he was writhing 
under the deadly bite of a stronger animal, Let him enter 
the lists with the avowed author of that article, who cer- 
tainly does not yield in depth of acquaintance.with the 
Greek language to Dr. Blomfield, and who, we believe, 
will net shrink from the contest. Let him answer the 
article signed H, in No. x1. But let him not descend to 
such a subterfuge as the assertion that these plagiarisms 
were committed from books, which, ““ during the interrup- 
tion of our communication with the Continent, had not been 
imported into this country, and with which therefore Dr. 
Blomfield could not possibly have had the least acquaint- 
ance.” For, although some books on lexicographical 
subjects, as Mr. Valpy observes in his Reply, could not 
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be procured without great difficulty, it is well known that 
critical works and foreign editions of the classics, particu- 
larly those in question, could more easily be obtained. He 
must therefore resort to the process formerly used in logi- 
cal disputations at Oxford, Probo aliter. 

But the Reviewer, aware that he does not possess the 
weapons of truth and justice to combat these assertions, 
has recourse to an expedient, which he fancies will be more 
effectual. Instead ‘of attempting to answer the articles 
in the Classical Journal, he attempts to decry the Journal 
itself. If he can extinguish the light, his artifices will 
escape observation. This attempt has been made on other 
occasions, but without attaining even a temporary success. 
The enemies of the immortal Bentley, unable to diminish 
the weight of his arguments, endeavoured to asperse his 
character, but truth and justice prevailed, and his ex- 
cellence was clearly ascertained and universally acknow- 
ledged. The Reviewer jocularly calls “ Mr. Bellamy, 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. Barker, and one or two other less 
notorious personages, the pillars of the Classical Journal.” 
The facetious writer, whom we have already quoted, observes 
that ‘* a man will always speak and write the better ona 
subject for knowing what he is about.” Had the Reviewer 
attended to this caution, he would have known that Mr. 
Bellamy has found his strongest antagonists in the C/assicaé 
Journal. Of all the host opposed to him, we conceive that 
our correspondents Mr. Hats and Kimcui have been the 
‘most learned and acute, and certainly the most effeetual, 
because their aim was to confute without acrimony, and to 
expose the errors, without wishing to injure the character, 
of the Translator. As truth is our object, which is best 
attained by the collision of opinions and criticisms, we have 
thought ourselves obliged to give Mr. Bellamy an open 
field for his defence. We have declared our own dissent 
from several passages of his translation; but we have 
expressed our sense of the rectitude of his intentions, and 
our disapprobation of the personal hostility which he has 
experienced. 

The communications which we have received from Dr. 
JONES have not been so frequent as we wished; for our 
readers have been gratified only by a few criticisms on Homer, 
to which his articles have been chiefly confined. In opposi- 
tion to the Reviewer, who has recourse to sneers, when he 
cannot use arguments, we consider him as a scholar, net 
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merely ‘ philosophical” but also, ‘ philological.” Of his 
“ Ecclesiastical Researches” we have no knowledge; nor, 
when we inserted a classical article of Dr. Blomfield, did 
we inquire what were his religious or political tenets. Our 
pages contain numberless articles in defence of the religion 
of our country. But we have no concern with what our 
correspondents write on subjects unconnected with our 
Journal. We are liberal enough to be pleased with La. 
Fontaine’s Fables, notwithstanding his licentious tales; 
to admire Voltaire’s dramatic and historical works, while 
we censure his Philosophical Dictionary; to read Hume’s 
History of England with interest, although we disapprove 
his Essay on Miracles; and to find delight and instruction, 
in the greater part of the articles in the Quarterly Review, 
while we deprecate the insidious and malevolent invective, 
which discredits the writings of one or two of its contributors. 
ἾΩ πότνι᾽ Αἰδὼς, εἶθε τοῖς πῶσιν βροτοῖς 
Ξυνοῦσα τἀναίσχυντον ἐξήρου φρένων; 
we should not then have occasion to notice the Reviewer's 
gratuitous attack on this Journa/, For our readers it is 
unnecessary to repel an aspersion, which can have no other 
motive than that of realising the homely proverb on “ throw- 
ing dirt.’ They have seen enough of the illustrious scho- 
lars, whose names are given to our articles, not to require 
that we should divulge those, whose communications are 
anonymous, and who certainly are not inferior to Dr. Blom- 
field or his panegyrist. Those who are versed in foreign 
and domestic literary journals, critical essays, and editions 
of the classics, cannot but have observed that there are few 
publications of that nature, that do not quote the Classieal 
Journal with credit to that work, and with utility to their - 
readers. 

Of the Reviewer’s attack on: Mr. V., we scarcely 
know how to speak. ‘‘ We wish,” he says, “ to give Mr. 
V. every satisfaction in our power. We gladly bear 
our tribute of applause to the liberality, with which he has 
collected his extensive materials, and we think he gives a 
proof of the same spirit in the resolution lately announced 
of increasing the quantity of letter-press in his future num- 
bers to 400 pages.” A similar encomium follows on “‘ the 
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' The rise is from 170 to 200 pages, i. 6. 400 columns. We presume that 
the error arises from the hurry of the printer, and not from the intention of 
the Reviewer to produce disappointment in the public. 
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beauty and accuracy of his printing,” on his education and 
scholarship, concluding with a recommendation of his 
press to the London booksellers, for their editions of clas- 
sical books. This is apparently handsome, and even 
flattering, to Mr. V. But a miserable reverse follows, 
which clearly proves his real disposition; /edere gaudet, et 
hoc studio pravus facit. After this praise comes the sed 
tamen, marking the nigre succus loliginis. Mr. V. is 
accused, not of being surrounded, but of ““ having sur- 
rounded himself” with writers, who ‘‘ court disputes with 
persons known and respected inthe world.” ‘These ‘ per- 
sons” can mean no other than Dr. Blomfield ; and for the 
accuracy of this charge we may confidently lay the ques- 
tion,—who did ‘ court the dispute,” before the public. 
The other invective is of a curious nature, and the readers 
of the Quarterly Review will readily comprehend the inten- 
tion, with which it is made. We are acquainted with the 
facts, and must therefore repel the insinuation in the words 
of Cicero; Omnia insidiose ficta sunt. We know Mr. V. 
to be firmly attached to those religious principles in doc- 
trine and practice, which distinguish the publications of his 
family, and zealous on all occasions, by precept and ex- 
ample, to promote those sentiments. A list of those 
orthodox writers on religious subjects, with whom he has 
«ὁ surrounded himself,” must show the sincerity of his prin- 
ciples and the spirit of the Reviewer. 

The Reviewer, in. conclusion, gives what he is pleased 
to call “ a little friendly advice.” We too will give “ἃ 
little friendly advice,” not. to him, or the subject of his 
encomium, for reasons obvious to those who have read their 
diatribes; but to the respectable and learned Editor of the 
Quarterly Review. A work of that kind, conducted with 
candor and impartiality, is capable of rectifying the taste, 
purifying the opinions, informing the understanding, im- 


proving the manners, and correcting the morals of the 


country. But it will fail in those great objects if it de- 
scends to malevolent personalities, and if, instead of ex- 
posing the errors, it endeavours to wound the character, of 
an author or publisher. We need not remind him that the 
cause of literature is best promoted by liberality, the inte- 
rests of government by moderation, and the principles of 
religion by charity, 
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NO. XXVIII. 





Fulvius Ursinus. 


Furvivs Ursinus, nobili paterno genere natus, propinquis suis 
minus gratus extitit, quod minus justo concubitu natus esset. 
Sed ab illis spretus, exceptus est a Gentili Delphino Romano, 
Basilice Lateranensis Canonico, et antiquitatis studioso, qui 
adolescentis ingenium aspexerat et probaverat.  Itaque ab eo 
primum Grecis ac Latinis literis Institutus, tum im studium 
antiquitatis, in quo ille versabatur, compulsus, tantum brevi pro- 
fecit, ut non aqualium suorum modo, sed superiorum etiam 
omnium, qui eundem lapidem volverant, laudem = equarit. 
Scripsit de familis Romanorum elegantissime, eruditissimum 
de Triclmio Romano commentarium, cui Petrus Ciacconus, 
quicum illi magnus usus amicitiaque, ut dicemus, intercedebat, 
non pauca addidit; neque liber ille sine hoc auctario editur: 
emisit etiam diligenter elaboratas enucleatasque animadyversiones 
in Festi Pompei librum de verborum significationibus, et in 
Latinos historicos notas. In eo, quod agendum suscipiebat, 
longam semper moram ac diligentiam adhibebat, quo ab omni 
parte perfectum evaderet. Neque solum in 118, que scribebat, 
summam dabat operam, ne quid collocaretur, nisi diu multum- 
que excogitatum, nec populari tantum trutina, sed artificis state- 
ra examinatum, verum in ceteris etiam rebus eadem erat cura ac 

diligentia ; adeo ut uno eodemque die pluribus se negotiis im- 
plicari non sineret, sed, ‘ceteris omissis, unum eligeret, in quo 
versaretur, totusque in eo esset: ut nom posset ill _Jjure objici, 
quod iis, qui in plura studia distracti, in singulis minus attento 
sunt animo, dicitur, Unum age. Pervetustis ‘codicibus, quorum 
multos in sua bibliotheca habebat, immania pretia faciebat : at- 
que illud accidit perridicule, quod cum, die quodam, Francisco 
Cardinali Toleto Terentii comcedias ostendisset, easque affir- 
masset ante annos mille fuisse conscriptas, ac revera essent anti- 
que, sed mire depravate atque corrupte, atque addidisset, nullam 
esse pecuniam, qu antiquissimi illius codicis zstimationi par es- 
set; proh Deus, Cardinalis inquit, quid audio? equidem mallem 
codicem unum, quantumvis recens impressum, sed castigatum 
emendatumque, quam decem alios mendosos et corruptos, 
quamvis Sibyllz manu exaratos: risus omnium, qui aderant, est 
factus, cum viderent, rerum earum pretia, que ille in coelum 
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efferebat, Cardinalis astimatione sic concidisse. Hunc postea 
librum moriens Bibliothece Vaticane legavit, una cum Fran- 
cisci Petrarche rhythmis, auctoris ipsius manu _conscriptis. 
Farnesianam aulam, duorum Cardinalium, Alexandri et Odoar- 
di, familiaris, ornavit; quorum postremum, bonorum suorum 
heredem reliquit; Delphinis, quorum domi fuerat altus educa- 
tusque, ac diem supremum obierat, sex aureorum millia legavit ; 
quz voluit esse grati sui erga illam familiam animi testimonium, 
unde tot in ipsum utilitates ac commoda provenissent, atque 
illud idem, in Adde Constantiniana sacerdotium adeptus esset, 
quo Gentilis, qui in filii eum loco dilexerat, functus antea erat. 


Ex J.N. Erythrai Pinacotheca. 


Se -Σ».- «ὦ»... 
Poetical Imitations, &c. 


Hesiod quoted in Arist. Ethic. 1, C. ὦ. Lambinus’s note. 
Οὗτος μὲν πανάριστος ὃς αὐτὸς πάντα νοήσῃ, 
Φρασσάμενος τά κ᾽ ἔπειτα καὶ ἐς τέλος ἦσιν ἀμείνω. 
᾿Εσθλὸς δ᾽ αὖ κἀκεῖνος ὃς εὖ εἰπόντι πίθηται. 
“Os δέ κε μήτ᾽ αὐτὸς νοέῃ, μήτ᾽ ἄλλου ἀκούων 
"Ev θυμῷ βάλληται, 60 adr’ ἀχοήϊος ἀνήρ. 

Livy makes Minucius say, 

Szpe ego audivi, milites; Eum primum esse virum, qui ipse 
consulat quod in rem sit, secundum eum qui bene monenti obe- 
diat, qui nec ipse consulere nec alteri parere scit eum extremi 
ingenil esse. 

Cicero in his Cluentian oration says, 

Sapientissimum esse dicunt eum cui quod opus sit ipsi veniat 
in-‘mentem, proxime accedere illum qui alterius bene inventis 
obtemperet. 

And Sophocles in his Antigone: 
Dip? ἔγωγε πρεσβεύειν πολὺ, 
Φῦναι τὸν ἄνδρα πάντ᾽ ἐπιξήμης πλέω: 
Εἰ δ᾽ οὖν, φιλεῖ γὰρ" τοῦτο μὴ ταὐτῇ ῥέπειν, 
Καὶ τῶν λεγόντων εὖ καλὸν τὸ μανθάνειν. 


ee 


Swift from myself I run, myself I fear, 
Yet still my Hell within myself I bear. 
Fairfax’s Tasso. 
Which way I fly is Hell, myself am Hell. 
Milton. 
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"Os" Extop’ ἔσφαλε Τροίας 


“Auayov, ἀστραβῆ κίονα. Pind. Ol. 3. 
Satan proudly eminent stood like a tower. 
Milton. 
—_——=— aa 


"Aoyupoeidels δίνας Κασταλίας. Eurip. 

Whose flowers among 

‘Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver winding way. Gray. 





—— ϑρασεει.-:..--- 


᾿Ηεροφοῖτις ᾿Εριννύς. Pestilence that walketh in darkness. 


—E ee 


He creeps along with ten little words in every line, and helps 
out his numbers with “* For to” and “ Unto” and all the pretty 
expletives he can find, till he drags them to the end of another 
line. Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic Poesy. 

Did not Pope.imitate this paragraph in the following lines? 

These equal syllables alone require, . 
Though oft the ear the open vowels tire, 
While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 


Sg 


Kodnwoavres λίνα. Mel. Syr. 
Belly’d his sails. Shaks. Tro. and Cres. 


—_—_— 


Δακρυόεν γελάσασα. Hom. Κλαυσίγελως. Xenophon, 
As ἃ long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears, and smiles in meeting ; 
So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, O Earth. 
Shaks. Rich. II. Act ii, Sc. 2. 
᾿Αϑηναῖοι δὲ πάντες, καὶ οἱ ἐπιδημοῦντες ξένοι, εἰς οὐδὲν ἕτερον εὐκαί- 
ροῦν, ἢ λέγειν τι καὶ ἀκούειν καινότερον. Acts xvil. 21. 
᾿Αλλὰ πέραινε μόνον μηδὲ δεδραμένα μήτ᾽ εἰρημένα mw πρότερον, 
μισοῦσι γὰρ ἣν τὰ παλαιὰ πολλάκις θεῶνται. Aristoph, Eccl. 217. 
And again, v. 587. Τοῦτο [καινοτομεῖν] γὰρ ἡμῖν δρᾷν ἀντ᾽ ἄλλης 
ἀρχῆς, τῶν δ᾽ ἀρχαίων ἀμελῆσαι. 
The following lines are worth quoting from Euripides, for the 
two couplets of rhyme and the valuable advice which they con- 
tain, 
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"Oray φίλος τις, ἀνδρὶ θυμωθεὶς φίλῳ, 
Εἰς ἕν συνελθων, ὄ ὄμματ' ὄμμασι διδῷ, 
"ED οἷς συνήκει ταῦτα χρὴ σχοπεῖν,. 
Κακῶν δὲ τῶν πρὶν μηδαμῶς μνείαν ἔχειν. 


πος ΩΝ 


“Dore λέων ἐχάρη μεγάλῳ 2 ἐπὶ σώματι κύρσας, 
Εὑρῶν ἢ ἢ ἔλαφον κεραὸν, ἢ ἄγριον αἶγα, 
Πεινάων" μάλα γάρ τε κατεσθίει, ε εἴπερ ἐν αὐτὸν 
Σεύωνται ταχέες τε κύνες θαλεροί τ᾽ αἰζηοί. 

Hom. I. 23, &c. 


Like as the lion and the young lion roaring on his prey, when 
a multitude of shepherds is called forth against. him, he will not 
be afraid of their voices, nor abase himself at the noise of them. 
Isaiah xxxi. 4, 





Descriptions of Night. 
Hom, Il. 6. 551. 


Ως δ᾽ or ἐν οὐρανῷ ἄστρα φαεινὴν ἀμφὶ σελήνην 
Φαίνετ᾽ ἀριπρεπέα, Ore τ᾽ ἔπλετο νήνεμος αἰθὴρ, 

"Ex? ,ἔφανον πᾶσαι σχοπιαὶ, καὶ πρώονες ὁ ἄκροι, 

Καὶ νάπαι" οὐρανόθεν δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὑπεῤῥάγη ἄσπετος αἰθὴρ, 
Πάντα δέ τ᾽ εἴδεται ἄστρα" γέγηθε δέ τε sis ποιμήν. 


Euripides, Ion, v. 1060. 


Ἵππους μὲν ἤλαυν᾽ εἰς τελευταίαν φλόγα 
Ἥλιος, ἐφέλκων λαμπρὸν 'Ἑσπέρου φάος. 
“Μελάμπεπλος δὲ Νὺξ ἀ ἀσείρωτον ζυγοῖς 
"Onn ἔπαλλεν' ἄστρα δ᾽ ὡμάρτει θεᾷ. 
Πλειὰς μὲν ἥει μεσοπόρου δι’ αἰθέρος, 
"O, πε ξιφήρης ᾿Ωρίων' ὕπερθε δὲ 
“Aguas στρέφουσ᾽ edgar Χρυσήρει πόλῳ. 
Κύκλος δὲ πανσέληνος ἠκόντιζ᾽ ἄνω 
Myyvos διχήρης, 'γάδες τε, ναυτίλοις 
“Σαφέστατον σημεῖον, ἥ τε φωσφόρος 
"Ewes διώκουσ᾽ ἄστρα. 


Milton’s Par. Lost, iv. 598. ‘ 


Now came still Evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad; . 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
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They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk; all but the wakeful nightingale, 

She all hight long her amorous descant sung 
Silence was pleased; now glowed the sireoahoesit 
With livid Sapphires; Hesperus that led 

‘Phe starry host rode brightest, till the Moon 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent unveiled her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 


Virg.. Aan. iv, 522. 
Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, sylvaque et seva quierant 
/Equora; quum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu, 
Quum tacet omnis ager, pecudes, picteque volucres, 
Quzque lacus late liquidos, quzque aspera dumis 
Rura tenent, somno posite sub nocte silenti 
Lenibant curas et corda oblita laborum. 





Dryden’s Indian Emperor. 
All things*are hushed as nature’s self were dead ; 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head ; 
The little birds, in dreams, their songs repeat, 
And sleeping flowers beneath the night-dew sweat. 
Even lust and envy sleep: yet love denies 
- Rest to my soul and slumber to my eyes. 





NOTICE OF 
ΕΥ̓ΡΙΠΙΔΟΥ͂ BAKXAI. Evripipis Baccu«. 


In usum studiose jwoentutis recensuit et tllustravit 
Petrus Eimsiery, A. M. Oxonii Mpcccxxt. 





Ox comparing the lists of works on classical subjects publish- 
ed in this country, under the fostering patronage of learned so- 
cieties, and the zeal of spirited individuals, we should be almost 
ashamed to confess that our notices of such publications 
are sadly in arrear, did we not feel that, as the greater part of 
them are only reprints of works of established celebrity and ac- 
knowledged value, they fall within the scope of this Journal 
only so far as being connected with the more general diffusion of 
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Classical Literature, in which for- the last.twelve years our pub- 
lication has been known to take the most lively interest. 

But since even amidst these reprints, there has been occasi- 
onally introduced matter not to be found in the original edition, 
we shall devote a portion of our pages through succeeding num- 
bers to a brief notice of such publications as come recommended 
by novelties of any kind; and it is in this. double character of 
partly a reprint, and partly, though in greater proportion, an 
original edition, that we are led to notice Mr. Elnisley’s last and 
recent work. 

On his qualification in general for the office which he has un- 
dertaken, it is needless to expatiate, Mr. Elmsley’s former writ- 
ings, anonymous and acknowledged, are in the hands aud heads of 
every reader of Greek, and cannot fail to leave an impression 
favorable to the character of that scholar, whose learning and in- 
genuity enable him to detect and to correct the errors of the 
dead; while the living might be improved by the example 
of his urbanity, and be taught to adopt a tone of feeling, no less 
useful to the cause than honorable to the cultivators of the 
litere humaniores, would the genus irritabile of Critics but con- 
descend to dress themselves in the glass of one οἵ. mildest 
nature. 

Before we enter on the examination of the play itself, it 
may not be uninteresting to touch on a few subjects sug- 
gested by the perusal of the preface. 

In the first place we are bound to applaud the modesty of 
the editor, who, after stating that he has prepared an edition 
superioribus aliquanto meliorem, adds, licet enim hac laude cu- 
mulare libellum, in quo concinnando plus temporis consums?, 
quam quisquam alius eorum, qui eidem negotio operam dederunt. 
Sed multum abest, quin studio aut expectationi mee responderit 
eventus ; neque ullum unguam in hoc genere laborem aggressus 
sum, qui minus prospere mihi cessisse videatur. 

Nor are we less pleased with the warmth of Mr. Elmsley’s 
praise of an individual, whose name has been more than once 
connected with this Journal, but whose opening blossoms of fair 
fame were blighted, and reputation only not destroyed by the 
buffoonery of one Reviewer, and the pertness of another, In 
opposition to the opinions of half-bred critics, which sometimes 
disgrace the pages of even respectable reviews, it is no mean 
honor to be addressed by an acknowledged scholar, as the man 
who ingenio, doctrina, et Grecarum literarum amore οἷα cut- 
guam secundus, in T'roadum editione, quem pane puer tnstituit, 
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talem de se spem excitavit, qualem nemo ante eum huic studiorum 
generi addictus adolescentulus. 

In the second place, we have to express our obligations to the 
zeal of Mr. E. in collecting facts connected with the history of 
Greek MSS, still existing ‘in the different libraries of the Conti- 
nent ; and while we congratulate him on the partial success of bis 
exertions on this no secondary point, we feel as acutely as he 
must the death of all the hopes, so long cherished by first-rate 
scholars, of finding some venerable documents, which confirming 
all the better conjectures hitherto made, and preventing all the 
worse to be made hereafter, might present a text to be neither 
hacked by emendatory, nor tortured still more by explanatory 
criticism. It seems however that the readers of Euripides must 
be content to endure whatever audacity and dulness may inflict 
on a corrupted text, from the want of documents of unexcep- 
tionable authority. 

Of the five MSS. to which Mr. E. has had access so little is 
the value, that he does not hesitate to avow, that he should 
not be surprised were the reader to deny that any advantage had 
been obtained from the libraries in Italy. In fact, no other opimion 
could be expected, even before the appearance of this volume, 
from those whom Mr. E. in his preface to the Medea (No. 6.) 
had led to consider the Palatine MS. (No. 287.) as a transcript 
of that identical one, which Aldus used as the basis of his edition. 
Such at least was the impression left upon our minds; and we 
have only to add that should this conjecture be found eventually 
to be the fact, it will tend to diminish considerably the regret 
now felt for the loss of the MS. itself, from which the Aldine 
copy was derived. 

In two only of the five MSS. is the Bacche found as entire 
as inthe edition of Aldus. But even the Florentine (Laurentian. 
Piut. xxxi. 1.) was, like the other three, deficient originally, though 
subsequently supplied from the Aldine edition, whose very typo- 
graphical errors. are faithfully copied. With the knowledge of 
such a fact, who does not laugh at the sober caution of super- 
stitious editors, unwilling to disturb even a printed text? and 
who consider that what is supported by a MS. is something 
too sacred to be touched by profane hands, ignorant all the 
while of the real value that ought to be placed on either the 
printed or written copy, and little dreaming that the latter might 
even be a modern transcript of the former. 

Before we leave the subject of MSS. we beg to say a word 
en the unfounded suspicion thrown out by Brunck~ against 
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the veracity of Stephens, who is accused of having quoted read- 
ings from MSS. which never existed. A similar charge was 
made by one Fischer against the same immortal scholar, in the 
case of the MSS. of Plato, and on no better foundation. We 
are sorry to find Mr. E. giving his assent to the suspicions of 
that critic, whose knowledge on points connected with MSS. 
was so little as to lead him to puff off a miserable Paris copy, 
(N. 2712.) as one, guo nec melior nec antiquior alter in Erudi- 
torum notitiam vent, while he totally neglected another MS, 
(N. 2713.) in the same library, which is beyond compare 
the oldest and most valuable MS. of Euripides in every respect 
at present existing. ‘The real fact we suspect will be found to 
be, not that H. Stephens collated MSS. himself, but that he 
met with two veteres codices; by which appellation he meant to 
designate two copies of the Aldine edition collated, probably, 
by Victorius with MSS., one of which seems to have been the 
same as that subsequently inspected by Vossius at Florence, 
and at present preserved at Copenhagen ; and the other, a MS. 
since lost, though similar tothe Palatine. ‘This conjecture, that 
H. Stephens was in communication ‘with Victorius, is con- 
firmed by the.fact, that Stephens published the Supplement of 
‘the Agamemnon from Victorius’s papers; and by observing that 
the other plays of Euripides, whose various readings were not 
published by Stephens, and-which form the first volume of the 
Aldine edition, are preserved in two copies, one at Paris and one 
at Munich, (the last of which is known to be in the hand-writing 
of Victorius,) little doubt can remain that each copy of the se- 
cond volume of Aldus, containing, like the first, collations by 
Victorius, fell into the hands of Stephens, and were afterwards, 
as being useless, destroyed, and that, consequently, all attempts 
to recover the second volume must be considered perfectly 
nugatory. That H. Stephens saw MSS. or collations of MSS, 
is quite clear; as he was the first to supply more than one lacuna 
‘from his MSS., verified by the inspection of other documents, and 
which supplements were of sucha nature as to do away all idea of 
forgery onhis part. Butintruth, Brunck’sintimacy with Euripides 
was very little; and on that score we might be disposed to speak 
harshly of his precipitancy, were we not restrained by the consi- 
deration of the great and valuable services, which he has done to 
Greek literature by his other deservedly esteemed publications, 

One point more connected with the preliminary matter, and 
we have done. - : 

Mr. E., in the Addenda ad v. 261, discusses the right of pre- 
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prietorship between Scaliger and Duport to certain conjectures, 
_and expresses a wish to know, quo auctore tot Scaligert conjec- 
turas Duporto tribuerit Barnesius. 

If Mr. E. will look into the book mentioned by Mr. Burges 
in his preface to the Troades, p. 1x. note 1, he will discover the 
source of Barnes’ mistakes; and if he wishes to know what is 
the copy of Canter’s edition, to which reference is made in the 
.Harleian MS. 3521. we can inform him that it is. the identical 
‘one preserved at Leyden amongst Vossius’ books, N. 217. 
from which we have seen a transcript of all the Scaligeriana, 
done by, and in the possession of, Mr. Burges, who has likewise 
some MS. notes of Valckenaer more full than those which Mr, 
Gaisford has communicated to Mr. E., and to which Mr. B. 
alluded, when he announced his intended edition by the follow- 
ing title :— 

Εὐριπίδου Βάκχαι. Eurrpipis Baccus. Huic editioni 
versus circiter trecenos haud ita pridem repertos inseruit, notu- 
lasque e schedis MSS. Ludovici Casp. Valckenaeri et Joannis 
Piersoni evulgavit, suasque addidit Georgius Burges. 

In the commencement of this article, we have considered Mr, 
E.’s publication in the character of a reprint, 115 expression, 
however, we deem it requisite to modify and explain. Mr, E. 
we perceive, intends his edition ἐπὶ wsum studiose juventutis.. As 
he means by. the phrase, studious youth, young men at the close 
of their scholastic, or commencement of their academic career, 
neither of whom have the means of obtaining access to large 
libraries, he has found himself under the necessity of extracting 
almost all the notes of preceding editors. But we should do 
Mr. E. manifest injustice, did we insinuate (for that is the weapon 
which Reviewers prize, for its security to themselves, and em- 
- ploy, for its powerful effect against others) that the present pub- 
fication has no value of its own from the introduction of origi- 
mal matter. In fact, from the specimens here and there given, 
‘we cannot but think that Mr. E. would have better consulted 
his fame by pursuing the plan adopted in his edition of the 
Acharnenses, and rescuing his mind from the thraldom of 
preceding commentators; although we are aware that he would 
make his edition more popular by seeming not to raise himself 
above the level of the unpresuming editors of the modern school, 
Yet had Mr. E. aimed at the higher ambition of continuing to 
imitate the Scaligers and Bentleys of the best days of Grecian 
literature, he might have left to others the merit of follow- 
τε the steps of John Brodzus, or sitting in the chair of Joshua 

arnes, 
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Amongst the novelties of this edition must be reckoned the 
Greek life of Euripides, transcribed from a MS, at Milan; con- 
taining the first three plays. _ A similar piece of biography attri- 
buted to ‘Thomas Magister is found prefixed to the Aldine edi- 
tion of Euripides, and another somewhat different in Suidas ¥. 
Εὐριπίδης, extracted from Hesychius Illustrius De claris Scripto- 
ribus. From the collation of these three pieces, a doubt sug- 
gests itself, whether the first wife of Euripides was Xoipian or 
Xoigivy. The latter we suspect to have been the real name, and 
the other a pun upon it, through the word χοῖρος, whose signifi- 
cation in Comedy is well known from a celebrated scene in the 
Acharnenses. ΤῸ the same kind of joke upon Euripides’ old and 
vixen wife, we would refer the gloss in Suidas: Χοιρίλη, ἡ 
“Εκάβη. ᾿ 

Upon the words δοκεῖ δὲ αὐτῷ (Εὐριπίδῃ) καὶ Σωκράτης 6 φιλό- 
Todos καὶ Μνησίλοχος συμπεποιηκέναι τινὰ, ὥς φησι Τηλεκλείδης" Μνη- 
σίλοχος δὲ ἐκεῖνος Φρυγικόν τι δρᾶμα καινὸν Εὐριπίδῃ καὶ Σωκράτης 
ὑποτίθησιν, Mr. E. aptly quotes Diogen. Laert. ii. 18. ἐδόχει 
δὲ συμποιεῖν Εὐριπίδῃ ὅθεν Μνησίλοχος οὕτω φησί" Φρύγες ἐστὶ καινὸν 
δρᾶμα τοῦτ᾽ Εὐριπίδου, ᾧ καὶ Σωκράτης τὰ φρύγανα ὑποτίθησι : but 
unfortunately he leaves to others the difficulty of eliciting the 
words of the comic poet Teleclides from such a mutilated re- 
presentation. Had Mr. E. given us a clue by proposing some 
kind of conjecture, we might, perhaps, have approximated 
nearer to the truth than by reading, A. Πόθεν δ᾽ ἐκεῖνος Μνησίλο:- 
x05; B. ἦν τις Φρυγῶν: A. Φρύγες δὲ τί; B. καινὸν δρᾶμα τοῦτ᾽ 
Εὐριπίδου, “Qs καὶ τὰ φρύγαν ὑποτίθησι Σωκράτης, to which last 
verse, due to the sagacity οἵ Menagius, there lies one objection 
in the use of the active voice instead of the middle. Compare 
Aristophanes in Pac. 1026. Οὔκουν δοκῶ σοι μαντικῶς τὸ φρύγα- 
νον τίθεσθαι : where Suidas in Φρύγανον τίθεσθαι seems to have 
read οὐχ ev. 

At the words μάλα ἔπραττε παρ᾽ αὐτῷ, Mr. E. writes “΄“ Exci- 
disse videtur εὖ, λαμπρῶς, aut ejusmodi aliquid, ante ἔπραττε. 
We are surprised he should have overlooked an obvious emen- 
dation, μεγάλα for μάλα. 

By comparing the words of the Milan biographer, ἐλέγετο δὲ 
καὶ βαθὺν πώγωνα θρέψαι καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς ὄψεως φακοὺς ἐσχηκέναι, with 
those of Thomas Magister, ἦν δὲ σκυθρωπὸς, καθὰ καὶ ᾿Αριστοφάνης 
σκώπτων φησὶν, Στρυφνὸς ἔμοιγε προσειπεῖν Εὐριπίδης, (which frag- 
ment, by the way, Brunck, if we mistake not, has omitted,) a la~ 
cuna may be supplied in the Acharnenses, v. 395; where from 
the words of the scholiast, rod “ικαιοπόλιδος κρούσαντος τὴν θύραν 
Κηφισοφῶν ὑπακούει, it is quite plain that Cephisophon’s name 
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must have beén mentioned ‘in the text. The whole passage as 
it came from the hands-of Aristophanes was doubtless to the 
following effect: ; 


Κηφισοφῶν. ΚΗΦ. τίς οὗτος; AIK. ἔστ᾽ Εὐριπίδης---" : 
ΚΗΦ. ἔνδον τε κοὔκ ἐστ᾽ ἔνδον, εἰ γνώμην ἔχεις. 
ΑΚ... πῶς ἔνδον, εἶτ᾽ οὐκ ἔνδον; ΚΗΦ. ὀρθῶς, ὦ γέρον" 
ὁ νοῦς μὲν, ἔξω συλλέγων ἐπύλλια, 
οὐκ ἔνδον, αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἔνδον ἀναβάδην ποεῖ 
τραγῳδίας. AIK. ὦ τρὶς μακάρι Εὐριπίδης; 
ὃν ὁ δοῦλος εὖ, καὶ φὰς σοφόν γ᾽, ὑποκρίνεται" : 
ἐκκάλεσον αὐτόν. ΚΗΦ. ἀλλ᾽ adivarov’. AIK. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως", 
οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἀπέλθοιμ᾽' ΚΗΦ. ἀλλὰ κόψον τὴν θύραν 
αὐτός" προσειπεῖν ἣν ἔμοιγ᾽ Εὐριπίδης 
otpugves. AIK. βαθὺν πώγωνα θρέψαι λεγόμενος 
ἐπί τε προσώπου σοῦ Paxous ἐσχηκέναι, 
 Εὐριπίδιον ἄκουσον, εἴπερ τού ποτε" 


To those, who know that the slave Cephisophon was reported 
to assist his master Euripides in the double character of a writer: 
and actor; the joke in the words Κηφισοφῶν ἐστὶ Εὐριπίδης, and 
the allusion in the Εὐριπίδης, ὃν ὁ δοῦλος εὖ---ὑποκρίνεται needs no 
explanation; nor will the pun in Κηφισοφῶν and καὶ φὰς σοφὸν be 
thought unworthy of Aristophanes, who frequently ridicules the 
similar etymological puns cf Euripides. For the: alterations, 
pethaps too violent, made in the text, something ought to be: 
said; but at present the only remark requisite is, that the change: 
of κόψω into κόψον is absolutely necessary. Since if Diczopolis 
had intended unbidden to knock, he would not have called the 
servant, who now gives, what is wanting in the common reading, 
an excuse for not calling his master, and going away unseen. 
by him. The words βαθὺν---ἐσχηκέναι are said with ‘a view to 
apprise the spectators in what dress Euripides will shortly ap-) 
pear; where due care is taken in the mention of φάκους to allude» 
to the trade of Euripides’ mother. But we have wandered from» 
the Tragic to the Comic poet of Athens; and, though perhaps. 
out of place, we will observe that in Ran. 1302. Σχολιῶν Μελί- 
του καὶ Καρικῶν αὐλημάτων, no allusion is made ἕο ἃ Tragic wri- 
ter of the name of Melitus, but to Μελίτω the first wife of Eu- 
ripides, and that consequently we cught to read Μελίτους here’ 
and in the next verse, Θρήνων τε Χοιρίλων' τάχα δηλωθήσεται, In-- 
stead of Θρήνων χορείων" τάχα δὲ δηλωθήσεται ; where’ a similar ale” 
lusion is‘made to Χοιρίλη the second wife cf Euripides; neither” 
of. which ladies seems to have possessed'a tongue most musical 
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to the ears of their lord not master, but rather to have’ imitated, 
the latter, the squeaking of a sow, while the former might com- 
pare herself to the Καρικῇ μούσῃ, explained by Suidas, τῇ θρη- 
νώδει" δοκοῦσι γὰρ οἱ Κᾶρες θρηνωδοί τινες εἶναι καὶ ἀλλοτρίους νεκροὺς 
ἐπὶ μισθῷ θρηνεῖν" τινὲς δὲ ἐξήκουσαν τῇ βαρβάρῳ καὶ ἀσαφεῖ ἐπειδὴ 
οἱ Κᾶρες βαρβαρόφωνοι. : ΝΩ 
The epigram at the end of ‘the life is sadly corrupt. Mr. E. 

would confer a singular favor upon the learned world by explain- 
ing or correcting the couplet, Πάτρις δ᾽ Ελλάδος ᾿Ελλὰς ᾿Αθῆναι" 
πλεῖστα δὲ Μούσας Τέρψας, ἐκ πολλῶν καὶ τὸν ἐπαινὸν ἔχει. For 
ourselves we are not ashamed to confess our inability to under- 
atand ᾿Ελλάδος “EAAds, or to see the full force of xai. Our re- 
gret upon this point is so much the greater, as we find that in 
the hitherto unpublished argument to the play, Mr. E. has been 
able to extricate himself successfully from the difficulties of a 
corrupted text. The last novelty of this edition as relating to 
MSS., is the production of a verse in the body of the play itself, 
from the Palatine MS. Would that it had been Mr. E.’s good 
fortune to have discovered other and fuller supplements! 

' In the notes upon the argument Mr. E. observes, “" Penthei 
mors etiam Aéschyli XMantriarum argumentum fuit. © Suidas v. 
᾿Οκτώπουν 2 ἐν δὲ ταῖς Αἰσχύλου Ξαντρίαις 4 Λύσσα ἐπιθειάζουσ α 
ταῖς Βάκχαις φησὶν, ἐκ ποδῶν δ᾽ ἄνω ὑπέρχεται σπαραγμὸς εἰς ἄκρον᾽ 
κἄρα, κέντημα γλώσσης σκορπίου βέλος λέγω. Ad Xantrias alludit 
Philostratus Icon. p. 790. αἱ δὲ καὶ ξαίνουσι τὸ θήραμα μήτηρ ἐκείνη 
καὶ ἀδελφαὶ μητρὸς, αἱ μὲν ἀποῤῥηγνῦσαι τὰς χεῖρας, ἣ δὲ ἐπισπῶσα 
τὸν υἱὸν τῆς χαίτης. Cujus testimonium neglexerunt, qui Aischy- 
li fragmenta collegerunt.” ‘The censure, however, which Mr. 
Ἐς thus inflicts upon the negligence of the collectors of AEschy- 
lean fragments, will appear unmerited in the opinion of those, 
who deny that any allusion is here made to the Ξαντρίαι of AEs- 
chylus, and assert that the words in Philostratus are manifestly 
corrupted from ai δὲ κατοξύνουσι τὸ θήραμα, where κατοξύνουσι is 
confirmed by, and in turn confirms, the true reading in Suidas, 4 
Adcox ἐπιβοάζουσα. | : ᾿ ἔ 

- Having thus discussed the preliminary matter, we proceed to 
the play itself; on which, however, our remarks. will be very 
brief, not from an inability to write a longer article, but an un- 
willingness to express at every step our disappointment at find- 
ing that he, to whom our best hopes pointed as among the first 
to advance a science, requiring no ordinary powers in the union 
of laborious industry and inventive ingenuity, should. willingly - 


desert the station of a leader to fall into the rank of a commoa 
man. 
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4As it is not our intention to enter the wide field of conjecture, 

open alike to the learned and unlearned, in a play so full of dif- 
-ficulty, we shall confine ourselves to such notes of Mr, E. as 
seem to demand the Editor’s second thoughts. 

5. Πάρειμι Δίρκης νάματ' ᾿Ισμηνοῦ θ᾽ ὕδωρ. The construction, 
πάρειμι νάματα israre. Mr. E. quotes Ογο}. 05. Πόθεν πάρεισι 
Σικελὸν Αἰτναῖον πάγον. 106. Πύθεν Σικελίαν τήνδε ναυστολῶν πάρ- 
a. Neither example is in point. In the latter, Σικελίαν ναυ- 
στολῶν is used like ναυστολεῖν χθύνα in Med. 682. and Hipp. 36.; 
and in the former, Euripides, doubtless, wrote Πόθεν πάρεισ᾽ εἰς 
XixeAdv—The passage in the Bacche 15 corrupt. 

13. Λυδῶν τὰς πολυχρύσους γύας. Mr. E. prefers “υδῶν τῶν 
πολυχρύσων γύας, denying that the expression πολυχρύσους γύας 
is to be found in Greek authors; but forgetting that, watered as 
the lands’ of Lydia were by the golden streams of Pactolus, it 
ΜΌΝΕ very country to which that expression ought’ το be ap- 
plied. ἡ 

14. Περσῶν &. Mr. E. would read Περσῶν ὃ. Although in 
many places the difference between δὲ and τὲ is obvious and ne- 
cessary, yet in the present case we neither know the reason nor 
can we appreciate the value of the change. ‘To minute points, 
like these, Mr. E. frequently gives undue importance in his 
notes. We would have him remember that Aguzla non captat 
muscas. 
τς 539, Tolyao νιν αὐτὰς ἐκ δόμων ᾧστρησ᾽ ἐγώ. Mr. E. renders 
γιν αὐτὰς eas ipsas. This version he will find it difficult to sup- 
port by unexceptionable authority. The reading of Matthie 
viv αὐτὸς is indisputably true, although neglected by Mr. E. 

38. ἀνορόφοις ἦνται πέτραις. Mr. E. conjectures ἀνορόφους--- 
πέτρας, and quotes Heracl. 395. λεπαίαν δ᾽ ὀφρύην καθήμενος: but 
does not observe the preposition there existing, which is wanting 
here. An emendation the most simple will correct all the diffi- 
culty. 

41. “Pal, Σεμέλης τε pps ἀπολογήσασθαι μ᾽ veep. Quid ve- 
lint ἰδία puncta, que voces male scriptas indicare solent, conjicere 
nequeo.” So Mr. E. We conjecture that the points are 
wrongly placed, and that Euripides wrote ἀπολογήσεσθαί μ᾽ ὅπε 
70. “ Pal. optime ἐξοσιούσθω.᾽ We should have been glad 

to see another example of this compound, whose meaning is not 
“very obvious. — , 

80. ὅν ποτ᾽ ἔχουσ᾽ ey ὠδίνων λοχίαις ἀνάγχαισι. Mr. Ε: writes 
thus: “"Eyovca pro οὖσα. Euripides Cycl. 406. ἄλλοι δ᾽ 
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ὅπως ὄρνιθες ἐν μυχοῖς πέτρας πτήξαντες εἶχον. Aristoph. Ran. 
716. Καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἔχοντες κυμάτων ἐν ἀγκάλαις. But surely Mr. 
E. has not yet to learn that πέτρας is uot to be joined with pu- 
xois; that πέτρας εἶχον is to be compared with τίν᾽ ἔχει χῶρον in 
Soph. Phil. 154.; that ὄρνιθες οἱ ᾽ν μυχοῖς (for so Euripides wrote,) 
mean the same as ἐνδόμυχας ἀλέκτωρ in Pindar; and lastly, 
- that the words of Aischylus, ψυχὰς ἔχοντες κυμάτων ἐν ἀγκάλαις, 
to which Aristophanes alludes, plainly point out the true reading 
in the parody, Εἰ δέ γ᾽ ἐξογκωσόμεσθα κἀπισεμνυνούμεθα, Τὴν πόλιν 
καὶ πάντ᾽ ἔχοντες κυμάτων ἐν ἀγκάλαις, Ὑστέρῳ χρόνῳ ποτ᾽ αὖθις εὖ 
φρονεῖν οὐ δόξομεν. ᾿ : 

165. Mr. E. in the notes under the text, says, ‘“¢ Neque raro 
particulam δὲ post plures voces collocant Tragici, quod Mus- 
gravio displicuisse videtur.” And in the Addenda, “ Exemplum 
insigne vide apud Nostrum Ion. 1187. Κοὐδεὶς τάδ᾽ dew. ἐν χε- 
poly ἔχοντι δὲ Σπονδὰς per’ ἄλλων παιδὶ τῷ πεφηνότι Βλασφημίαν 
Tis οἰκετῶν ἐφθέγξατο." He does not, however, see that Euripi- 
des probably wrote ἐν χεροῖν δ᾽ ἔχοντί τις Σ᾽ πονδὰς, ἐπιγελῶν παιδὶ 
τῷ πεφηνότι, Βλασφημίαν τιν᾽ οἰκετῶν ἐφθέγξατο. 

446. Ταῦτ᾽ οὐχὶ δεινῆς ἀγχόνης ἐπάξια. So Mr. E. has edited 
from conjecture, discarding ἦν ἄξια, the reading of one Paris.MS. 
which he would not assuredly have done, had he sooner rejected 
his first idea, that the MS. in question was a transcript of ano- 
ther, where the uld reading is preserved. Confirmed as ἦν ἄξια 
is by the authority of a MS., and supported in. part by Hesy- 
chius, we wonder at the preference Mr. E. has given to ἐπάξια: 
and although in Orest. 614., we acknowledge that ἐπάξια ap- 
proaches near to ἐστ᾽ ἄξια, yet we would there prefer ἦν ἄξια, as 
the absence of the verb can hardly be dispensed with. 

, 258. Mr. E. seems to think with Brunck, that ἐξερύετο with 
a single is admissible, metri causa, on some occasions. We 
think that he cannot quote any passage in Lambics and Trochaics, 
where Brunck’s notions on this point are correct. 4M 
814. Οὐχ ὁ Διόνυσος σωφρονεῖν ἀναγκάσει. Mr. ΕἸ. has written 
a long note upon this verse, we conceive,very unnecessarily. It 
would have been sufficient, after quoting, as he has done, the 
reading in X. Π. Οὐ γὰρ θεός σε σωφρονεῖν ἀναγκάσει, to state 
that the excellence of that reading had been pointed out by Mr. 
Burges in Troad. Pref. p. vi.; who, perceiving that ὁ “Διόνυσος 
was only the interpretation of θεὸς, has restored the verse of Eu- 
ripides, Οὐ γὰρ θεὸς μὴ σωφρονεῖν ἀναγκάσει: ἃ restoration, 
which, we understand, Pierson and Valckenaer in their MS. notes 
have both proposed from the same authority. ΠᾺΡ’ ᾿ 


Bacche. ' 407, 

323. Mr. E. quotes Oppian. Cyneg. iv. 260. Πρύμναν δ᾽ 
ὡραίη σέλινος καὶ. κισσὸς ἔρεπτον. We are sorry that he did. 
not take the opportunity of noting the false quanuty in σέλιγος, 
which we are unable to correct, except by reading κισσός τε σέ- 
Awe τ᾽ ἔρεπτον. ᾿ 

. 827. Μαίνει γὰρ ὡς ἄλγιστα, κοῦτε φαρμάκοις "Axy λαβοις ὧν, οὔτ᾽ 
ἄνευ τούτων νοσεῖς. As Mr. E. has diligently noted even the bad 
conjectures of preceding scholars, we wonder that he forgot to 
notice an indisputable emendation proposed in the C/asszcal 
Journal, No. 1. p. 30. οὔτ᾽ ἄνευ του. θεῶν νοσεῖς. Mr. E. indeed 
acquiesces in the interpretation of Musgrave, ‘* Negue nunc, ex-, 
tra vim eorum, animo egrotas. Significant mentem ipsi pharma- 
cis corruptam esse.” But before we can acquiesce in this in-. 
terpretation, we must learn, what proof there is that the mind of 
Pentheus was pharmacis corrupta. . 

371. A complaint is often made against the boldness of moderna. 
editors of Greek plays in foisting their emendations into the text. 
If such liberties were only taken upon occasions similar to the. 
present, where χρύσεα σκἥπτρα is substituted for χρύσεα πτέρυγα, 
there might be some justice in the outcry raised by the super- 
stitious advocates of the sacred Aldine text. Although this 
emendation has been long since proposed by Mr. E., few, we 
think, would approve it when modestly proposed in the notes, 
and fewer still, when elevated to the text. Mr, E. quotes in- 
deed in his support Herc. F..1103. ᾿Αλλ’ οὔτε Σισύφειον εἰσορῶ. 
πέτρον, Πλουτῶνά τ᾽, ἠδὲ σκῆπτρα Δήμητρος κόρης, but is not aware 
that the true reading in that most corrupt passage is perhaps the 
following: που κατῆλθον αὖθις εἰς “Aidou πάλιν ; AAN οὔτε 
Σισύφειον εἰσορῶ πέτρον, Πλούτωνά τ᾽" ἢ δὶς κρύπτρα Δήμητρος κόρης 
Εὐρυσθέως δὶς δοῦλον ὄσσοις δεῖ μ᾽ ἰδεῖν; The Latin word /atibula,, 
exactly renders κρύπτρα, and the Greek word κρύπτρα would point 
out that the labor of Hercules was to discover the hiding-place 
of Proserpine, as well as to drag the dog Cerberus to light. The 
restitution of the passage in the Bacche is still left for other 
hands. ' 

400. “Ικοίμαν ποτὶ τὰν Κύπρον ] νᾶσον ras ᾿Αφροδίτας. Mr. E. 
wishes to read, metri causa, ‘Ixoluav ποτὶ τάν τε [νᾶσον τᾶς Αφροδί: 
tas, conceiving Κύπρον an interpretation. We think, however, 
that. as any island, where Venus is worshipped, may be. called 
νῆσος! ᾿Αφροδίτας, the name of some island requires to be clearly 
stated to prevent ambiguity. 

451. The emendation μέθεσϑε, which Mr. Ἐς attributes to Mr. 
Burges, has been made and published by Lenting, a young 
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Dutch scholar of some promise, whose edition of the Medea, 
we believe, though never imported into this country, Mr.- Ε; 
and other scholars.saw at Paris. v3 hy Ha 

453. © Hoc μὲν nullam habet apodosin.. Quod moneo prop- 
ter, v..457. Simillima suvt apud nostrum Iph. A. 73. ἀνθηρὸς 
aes στολῇ Χρυσῷ τε λαμπρὸς, βαρβάρῳ χλιδήματι.". So 

r. E. who seems not to be aware that the second: line is an 
interpolation from Troad. 994. and that in the first we ought 
to read μάλ᾽ for μέν. 

508. Mr. E. proposes an emendation in /&sch. Prom. 86. 
which he will find recorded in this Journal, No. 1. p. 31. 

520. Mr. E. in this and other places is apt to cite as autho- 
rity. passages long since corrected by different scholars. For 
instance εὐπατέρειαν αὐλὰν is quoted from Hipp. 68., although 
Monk has duly noticed in it’s place Gaisford’s emendation εὐπα- 
τέρεὐ ἂν αὐλάν. set ἘΝ 

580. ὦ μάκαιρα Δίρκη. Mr. E. wishes to read, metri causa, 
ὦ πότνια Δίρκη, supporting the emendation by a similar variety 
in the reading of MSS. in Ion. 457. We think it, however, 
absolutely impossible that πότνια and μάκαιρα could be a mistake, 
the one for the other. We. believe rather that each is a cor-' 
ruption of another word. On comparing the language of dif- 
ferent authors respecting the winged Victory at Athens, who does 
not see that Euripides wrote in the strophe Κορυφὰς Aids: “χρυσό-. 
πτερε Nixa | μόλε Πύθιον οἶκον, | Θλύμπου μακάρων θαλάμων | πταμένα 
πρὸς ἀγυιὰς, and in the antistrophe Πατρίοισιν αἱ veavides ἥβαι. 

603. Although we have hitherto refrained from giving our 
conjectures upon the play, we are disposed to break. through 
our reserve on this and one other occasion, by proposing an- 
emendation, which we conceive to be rather good ; we read then,. 

Βάρβαροι γυναῖκες, οὕτως ἐκπεπληγμέναι φόβῳ ' 
πρὸς πέδῳ πεπτώκαθ᾽ ; ἥδεσθ᾽, ὡς ἔοικ᾽" ἀβακχίου 
᾿ διετίγαξ᾽ αὐτὸς τὸ Πενθέως δῶμ᾽" ἄγ᾽, ἐξανίστατε 
σῶμα, καὶ θαρσεῖτ᾽, ἄσαρκον ἐξαμείψασαι τρόπον. Ὁ 
where ἥδεσθε is the imperative mood ; and διετίναξ᾽ αὐτὸς is fully 
supported by v. 614. Αὐτὸς ἐξέσωσ᾽. ‘The words ἄσαρκον----τρόπον 
may be explained by the well-known fact, that, persons under the 
influence of fear look more like marble than flesh. 

686,7. Mr. E.reads ἥσυχος δὲ βασιλικῶν Δωμάτων ἥκω, and 
endeavours to support the ellipsis of the preposition éx by quot- 
ing Soph. El. $24. Μὴ viv ἔτ᾽ εἴπης μηδέν" ὡς δόμων ὁρῶ Τὴν σὴν 
ὅμαιμον : but he does not seem to be aware that the true reading 
is ὡς δοκεῖν; dp—when ὡς δοκεῖν is used in the same way as ὡς 
εἰκάσαι and similar expressions. 
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711. “ Hodie inter omnes ‘constat recte dici τὸν pro ὃν apud! . 
Tragicos.” Mr. E, should have excepted Euripides. The pas-: 
sage in the Bacche is corrupt on more accounts than one. zi 

746. Mr. E. rejects ἢ σὲ ξυνάψαι, the reading of a better MS., 
for ἢ δὺ ξυνάψαις, that-of a worse. In Hipp. 1186. Euripides» 
wrote καὶ θᾶσσον ἢ λέγειν tw’, not λέγοι τις. ‘The particle ὧν. in’ 
this formula cannot be omitted: ἫΣ ε ἀπ 

767. Mr. E. seems to think the reading in Hel. 1095, Παρῇδί 
τ᾿ ὄνυχα. φόνιον ἐμβαλῶ χροός is correct. We think, on the other 
hand, that χερὸς, the emendation of preceding ‘scholars, is indis- 
putably true. 

887. The scholiast on Aristoph. - Ran. 100. quotes from the 
Alexandra of Euripides καὶ χρόνου mpeBawe moda. Mr. E. reads 
ποῦς: we prefer τὸν πόδα. 

1088---Ἰ040. Mr. E. thus writes : ‘‘Seidlerum laudo, quod 
potius proodos,'mesodos, et epodos fingit, aut versus excidisse 
statuit, quam eos imitatur, qui eodem carminum monostrophi- 
corum odio imbuti, carmina prorsus nova veteribus substituunt.”” 
We suppose that Mr, E, here alludes to a discovery promulgated 
in the pages of this Journal, respecting the law of versification 
adopted by AEschiylus, Euripides and Aristophanes in their Epodes. 
‘That the invention is liable to some objection, may be conceded, 
without allowing its total fallacy. The fact is, that although the 
author has pushed his principle farther than he ought, it will still 
be found a powerful engine in the correction of passages corrupt 
beyond the reach of common art. For example, in this very. 
play Mr. E. testifies, that in v. 151., after ἐπιβρέμει, the MS. Laur. 
has the words ἐπὶ λίγει᾽ ἠχεῖ inserted, with a gl. περισσόν. » From 
these words, which Mr. Εν seems to consider an’ unmeaning 
interpolation, a reading may be elicited, every way worthy of 
Euripides, and capable of supplying a lacuna which the very 
law of Epodes, above alluded to, enabled Mr. Burges to detect ; 
and had he been acquainted with the existence of such a supple- 
ment, howmuchsoever deformed by the carelessness of transert- 
bers, he would doubtless have restored the genuine words of 
Euripides, by reading, ἌΡΗΝ 

γῇ Τμώλου χρυσοφόροιο 'χλιδὰ , 

μέλπετ᾽ ὀπὸς λιγυρᾶς ἰαχῇσ- 

1 βαρυβρόμων 

ὑπὸ τυμπάνων ΩΣ 
and rejecting Τὸν Διόνυσον as a. manifest interpretation of the 
words τὸν Eviov. He might have, moreover, quoted not a few 
passages, where ὀπὸς has been corrupted in various ways, and 
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have-supported’ the phrase ὀπὸς λιγυρᾶς ἰαχῇσι by similar expres- 
sions from different authors. ᾿ m4 

Although we cannot congratulate Mr. E. upon a great acces- 
sion to:his fame, from the publication of the present volume, we 
doubt not that in his already announced edition of Sophocles 
he will realize all the hopes of his warmest admirers, and silence 
all the petty cavils of envious critics. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


The Rev. J. W. Niblock, of Hitchin, is preparing for the 
press a Greek Gradus, containing several thousand words not 
hitherto noticed by preceding Prosodiasts, with quotations and 
references, showing the quantities of the doubtful Vowels, &c. 
&e. ‘The work is calculated for a Lexicon as well as a Gradus. 


IN THE PRESS. 

_ Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus, or, A Reply to the Notice 
of the New Greek Thesaurus, inserted in the 44th No. of the 
Quarterly Review. By E. H. Barxer. 

Part. 11.—In this second Part will be found critical remarks 
on Lobeck'’s Phrynichi Ecloga, Creuzer’s Commentationes 
Herodotee, Mr. G. Burges’s Aischyli Supplices, Osann’s Phi- 
lemo Grammaticus, Dr. Maltby’s Ed. of Morell’s Thes., and 
other works. : 

In the Appendix will be given extracts from the MS. Lexi- 
con of Eudemus, and a complete Index of all the new words 
which have been discussed or noticed in the New Gr. Thes, 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Mr. Priestley has just published a new and complete edition 
of Euripides in 9 volumes, octavo, price ten guineas, and some 
copies on large paper, fifteen guineas. We hope to give some 
notice of it in our next. 

Mr. G. Burges has lately edited the Supplices of /Eschylus, 
pr. 8s. and means to give a complete edition of the remains of 
that Tragedian. 


The Clerical Vade Mecum, or Ogle, Duncan, and ‘Co’s 
Catalogue of Oriental and Theological Books for 1821. 
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| The Revs Ἐν Weancuam has just published a new Version 
| of the First Four Books of the Odes of. Horace. We hope 
to. notice this at no distant period. 


|  Iamblichus on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans,’ 
| and Assyrians. ‘Translated from the Greek by Thomas ‘Taylor. 

| © This admirable Work is replete with Information derived from 

| the Wise men of the Chaldeans, the Prophets of the Egyptians, 
| the Dogmas of the Assyrians, and the ancient Pillars of Hermes. 
_ And it is also the most copious, the clearest, and the most satis- 
| factory Defence extant of the genuine Theology of the Ancients. 
_ One volume octavo.—250 Copies only are printed.—Price 16s. 


| The Life of W. Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, com- 
piled principally from original and scarce documents. With an 
Appendix, containing Fur Predestinatus, Modern Policies, and 
three Sermons by Archbishop Sancroft, also a Life of the learn- 
ed Η. Wharton, and two Letters of Dr. Sanderson, now first pub- 
lished from the library at Lambeth, by Dr. G. D’Oyty. ὦ 
Vols. Octavo, 24s.—We hope to give some extracts im our 
next. 


᾿ Pindari Carmina juxta Exemplar Heynii. Quibus accesse- 

runt Nota Heyniane, (interpositis quibusdam Benedictinis ;) 
Paraphrasis Benedictina; et Lex. Pind. ex integro Dammit 
Opere Etymologico excerptum, et justa serie dispositum. —Di- 
gessit et edidit-Henr. Huntincrorp, LL. B. Collegi B. 
Marie Winton. prope Winton. Socius. Ed. 2. Excudit R- 
Watts, Sumtibus T. Cadell et W. Davies, Londimi, 1821. 8. 

The best notice, which we can give of this useful work, will 
be to quote the Preface to this edition : 

“‘ Favore Eruditorum quo minus indigna videretur hecce altera, 
quam illa prior Pindarici, Benedictini, Dammiani Voluminis 
Editio, summis viribus fuit allaboratum. Quantum sane per 
humanam licebat incuriam integritati textus servande animum 
oculosque vigilanter intendimus ; et quo studiose juventuti ad 
/ sensus poéte sublimis intelligendos plus adhuc opis daretur, auc- 
tiorem Annotationum Benedictinarum, excerpsimus numerum. 
Accedunt denique Varia quedam Lectiones, a viris cell., Ri- 
cardo Bentleio et Isaaco Casaubono excogitate, que hactenus 
quidem in Museo Britannico reposite, nunc primum publici 
juris fiunt. De Variis Lectt. inserendis consilium a doctissimo 
sagacissimoque in scriptis zstimandis judice, S. Parr, benigne 
communicatum secuti sumus; easdem vero in Museo Britannico 
fuisse asservatas nobis indicaverunt, et in usum nostrum tran- 
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scribendas ¢uraverunt, viri eruditi E..H. Barker, Η. J. Todd, 
H. H. Baber, et J. Bailey. His igitur benevolis in’ nostro 
opere parando adjutoribus sincero animo conceptas habemus 
agimusque gratias.” εἰ 

These MS. Notes of Bentley and Casaubon are prefixed to 
the work, and occupy 6 pages. We would particularly direct the 
attention of the reader to the Diss. in Pindart Primum Pyth. 
habita Cantabrigiea in Scholis Publicis A. D. moccr. a Gul. 
Barford, M. A., Collegii Regalis Socio, as a piece of exquisite 
Latinity. We trust that Mr, Huntingford will now take up some 
other Greek author. 7 


Rules for the Pronunciation of the French Language. 12mo, 
Price 15. 6d. 
This. little work gives a fuller system of rules than any 
Grammar of the language. It is enlivened by some philological 
Notes, of which we insert a specimen : 


These words were anciently written arrest, conqueste, feste (sis pre- 
served in festin). So honneste, requeste, tempeste, teste from.the Latin 
testa. The Latin Language, according to some Italian etymologists, 
had two dialects, one polished, the other vulgar; the former derived from 
the Greek, the latter the original Etruscan. The difference is observed in 
caput and testa, calizr and cupa, equus and cuballus, felis and catus, os and 
bucca, &c. The modern languages, corrupted from the Latin, adopted 
the latter words, as we find in the Italian and French, testa, téte; coppa 
coupe; cavallo, cheval ; gatto, chat, &c. In the time of Justinian, accord- 
ing to the same authorities, this dialect began to prevail in general con- 
versation. 


The old English poets sometimes followed the French scansion; thus 
Shakespeare, ach-es, Tempest ; chan-ge-ling and moon-es, M. N. Dream}; 
command-e-ment, M. of Venice, &c. 38 
__In singing, e mute final is pronounced lixe e in master. In the South, 
it is pronounced ὁ, or ow French. 

The mute e sometimes makes a separate syllable in English singing 
also, when the completion of the time requires it; thus, 
Jog on, jog on the footpath way, 
And merrily bend the sti-le: 
A merry heart goes al] the day; 
Your sad tires in a mi-le. W. Tale, 


Ignorant of this analogy, some editors of Shakespeare have written 
stile-a, mile-a. 

It was formerly the rule, as it is in English, that no word ended ini; 
hence lui, mai mari, loi, moi, roi, were written luy, may, mary, loy, moy, 
roy.. But time shortens not only words, but letters; hence the Latin 
hyems, lacryma, sylva, have been often for convenience and celerity written | 
kiems, lacruna, silva. Some neologists, for the same reason, write himen, 
‘himne, hipocrite, martir, sillabe, sintaze ; and hiver is always so written. So 
Ahat it is probable, that y will hereafter be used only to express i, as 
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Joyeux, moyen, payer ; and: even these words have been lately written 
jokeur, moten, pater. » ΡΟΝ ἷ ΟΣ am 
_ The change of / into τι is common in French, thus. ἃ /e is changed into 
au, de leinto du, ἃ les into aur, aval into avau; and mal is made maux 
in the plural. So in its derivation from other languages, aube from albus, 
baume from balsamum, chaud from calidus, chaux, from calz, faux from falz, 
haut from altus, taupe from talpa, Gautier from Walter, Renaud from Ri- 
naldo, &c. ; , ᾿ ἢ 
~ French Grammarians call nasal m and n vowels, and m and n with 
their natural sound, consonants. This may be true respecting m, which 
ancient Grammarians, as Priscian and Quintilian, call an obscure sound. 
That it might be considered as making the preceding vowel anasal vowel 
in Latin, is proved by the elision of it before a word beginning with a 
vowel. Itisshort also before a vowel, when it is not elided, as in cir- 
eumago. But n probably was not nasal, as it was never elided, and was 
generally long. ; ae 


~ We ought to add that the author has introduced a new name 
for y, which he calls ye, instead of ὦ grec. 

A Grammar of the Sunscrit Language, on anew plan. 
By the Rev.. William Yates, (dedicated, by permission, to the. 
most noble the Marquis of Hastings), in one volume octavo. 

Tue peculiarities of the Plan which has been adopted. to 
render this Work more compendious and easy, will be discussed 
in the Preface; it may not be improper, however, to give a 
general outline of them here. The following are the principal :— 

THE former system of rejected letters has been discarded, as 
unnecessary and exceedingly perplexing ;—a distinction has been 
made between general rules and their corresponding exceptions, 
and the latter will be printed in a smaller type ;—the received 
scheme for the. permutation of letters has been altered, to make. 
it agree as much as possible with the letters of the alphabet ;— 
instead of laying down rules for the formation of each mood and 
tense, as totally unconnected with the rest, all of them have been 
formed from the three principal parts of the. verb ;—the verbs 
have been divided into primitive and derivative, and subdivided 
ito common, deponent, and active ; and verbs of the first kind, 
as they are used in the three voices, have been selected for ex- 
amples of the different conjugations ;—compound words have 
been divided, not as before nan arbitrary manner, but according 
ἴο the distinct denomination of the words. they .form—and, 
throughout the Grammar, a corresponding order has been pre- 
served between the’ Etymology and Syntax. It may lastly be 
mentioned, that in compliance with the usage of European 
grammarians, and on account of the important rank hich 
poetry holds in this language, a comprebensive and systematic. 
wew of Prosody has been introduced, which forms the fousth 
part of the Work. ; 
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On account of the similarity which’ exists between the struc- 
ture of this language and that of the Greek," the plan pursued 
in this work will be found to agree very much with that adopted 
in Greek Grammars; ‘so that, although not entirely new in it- 
self, it will readily be acknowledged as new in its application to 
this language. ‘The present age is too much enlightened by 
experience to urge, against. this or any other attempt, the stale 
objection, that novation in what has been established by long 
custom is justly to be suspected, if not entirely disregarded: | 
for, in this case, there would be an end to all latitude of inquiry, 
and a complete stagnation of ideas in the moral world; and the 
man who made any improvement, either in science or literature, 
would have only to deplore the freedom of thought he had ex- 
ercised in deviating from an ancient tract, so far as that tract 
appeared to deviate from reason and truth; and to lament over 
that time as lost, which had been spent. m shortening what was 
tediously long, and, smoothing what was offensively rough. 

The Work will be printed on fine yellow wove Demy Paper : 
price in boards, 21. 105. A. few copies will be printed in the 
best style on superfine Royal Paper, price 4l. 

Philemonis Grammatici que supersunt vulgatis et emen- 
datiora, et auctiora, edidit Fr. Osann, Professor Jenensis, 
Accedunt Anecdota nonnulla Greca. Berolini, 1821. 8. pp. 
345. 
. The work is dedicated to Mr. Barker, in the following 
terms: - “ E, H. Barkero, digno H. Stephani A©mulo, cui 
Thesaurum Lingue Grece absolutissimum Posteritas debe- 
bit, hasce Symbolas offert Editor.” The Prolegomena extend 
to p. xhi. and relate—1, to Philemo Grammaticus—2, to his 
Lexicon Technologicum, and 3, to this new edition, and the 
additions which it contains. We cite the following passage 
from the Prolegom. p. xli.: ἀξ 

“ De Codd., e quibus in notis passim inedita Lexicorum 
fragmenta adponuntur, accuratior tum sermo habebitur, quum 





? This similarity in a number of important particulars cannot fail to 
strike any one, who takes the trouble to compare the two languages. It 
is very observable in the declension, genders, numbers, and cases of the 
nouns ;—in the comparison of the adjectives, and the declension of some 
by three and others by two tersminations ;—in the peculiarities of the 
pronouns;—in the number of the conjugations ; the original and deri- 
vative’ verbs ; the three voices; and the formation of the tenses, es- 
pecially in the use of the augment and reduplication ;—in the method of 
deriving words ;—in ‘he manner of forming many compounds ;—in the 
general structure of the language, as it regards both its concord and 565 
vernment ;—and also in a great part of the poetry. 
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ipsa integra Lexica cum aliis ‘nonnullis e variis Germania, 
Galliz, Italie Buibliothecis a me descripta, uno tanquam 
Lexicorum corpore in lucem emittentur: quod spero mox 
futurum. Epimetris ad finem adjectis is, qui Prolegom. legit, 
locum hic dari non mirabitur. Denique addendum notas in 
Philemonis Lex. auctore Britanno Ananymo, Carolo Jac. 
Blomfield, nisi conjectura fallit, ad quarum calcem sigla R. W. 
adposita est, quum frugi esse viderentur, .omniaque Philemo- 
nem spectantia simul hac in Edit. contineri vellem, integras 
in notis nominato ubique auctore repetendas curavi, perpaucis 
exceptis, que locum scriptoris alicujus sisterent, et sme dispen- 
dio sensus concisius afferri possent.” : 
. In the notes the reader will see many proofs of extensive 
reading, accurate observation, original remark, acute criticism, 
and liberal seotiment. Perhaps some of our correspondents 
will favor us with a regular notice of the work. 


- Cleomedis Circularis doctrine de sublimibus Libri Il. Gr: 
recensult, interpretatione Latina instruxit, R. Balforei suasque 
Animadversiones addidit Jan. Bake. Leide. 1820. 


| Theocriti Carmina cum veteribus scholiis ad fidem optima- 
rum editt. recensita.. Annotationem Criticam in scholia adjecit 
J. Geel. Amstel. 1820. 


Isocratis Areopagiticus. lLectionis varietatem et Annota+ 
tiones addidit Jo. Theod. Bergman. Leid. 1819. 


Joh. Rud. Thorbeke Commentatio de Perfecto Oratore εἰ 
sententia Ciceronis, &c. raj. ad Rhen. 1820. Rut 


De Ratione qua Sophocles Veterum de Admmnistratione et 
Justitia divina notionibus usus est ad Voluptatem tragicam 
augendam; Specimen Academicum inaugurale Publico ac 
Solemni examini submittit P. Van Limburg Brouwer. Leid. 
1820. 


Observations sur les inconveniens du systéme actuel. d’In-; 
struction publique en Europe, et surtout en France, et sur les; 
moyens d’y remédier ; par F, G. Pottier, Professeur, etc. Paris.. 
1821. 
Wesselii. Alberti Van Hengel Oratio de Religionis Chris-' 
tiane discipline vere ac native eloquentie uberrima nutrice ; 
publice habita d. 8. Jun. 1818, cum Theolog. et Hist. 
Kecles. professionem in Lil. Athenzo Amsteled. auspicabatur 
&c. Amsteledami, 1818. 4°. 


Commentationum Latinarum IIe Classis Instituti Regii 
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Belgici Vol.:alterum. Amstel. 1820: 4°. | This volume con- 
tains: 1. Ph. G. Van Heusde Diatribe in Civitates Antiquas; 
2. Jo. H. Pareau Commentatio de indole nobilissimi poematis 
Arabici, Kastda-al-Mansoura ; 8. Dav. Jac. Van -Lennep 
Commentatio de Judeorum origine Damascena, ad Justin. 
xxxvi. 2. cum Jo. Willmet Annotationibus; 4. R. Koop- 
mans Expositio conjecture quam in Tacit. A. liv. 79. fecit 
S.A. Gabbema; 5. Dav. Jac. Van Lennep de Daphnide 
Theocriti et aliorum Disputatio; 6. G. Bilderdyk Epistola 
de Collatione Legg. Mosaicarum et \ Romanarum, nee- 
non Specimen emendationis Edicti Impp. Diocletiani ᾿ et 
Maximiani contra Manicheos; 7. Dav. Jac. Van Lennep 
Commentatio super Horatii Epist. ad Bullatium Lib. 1. Ep. 
11.; 8. D. Jac. Van Lennep Commentatio ad Marmor Lite- 
ratum Atticum. 


Religion der Karthager; Von D. Fried. Miinter, Bischof von 
Seeland, Prof. der Theologie auf der Universitet zu Kopenha- 
gen, &c. &c. Kopenh. 1821. 4°. 


"Ex τῶν Πρόκλου Syoriwy εἰς Πλάτωνος Κρατύλον ἐκλογαί. 
-- Ex Procli Scholiis in Cratylum Platonis excerpta. E codd. 
edidit Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Lipsiew, 1820. 


An historical account of the public library in Vienna has 
lately been published—Kurzgefaste Beschreibung der Kat- 
serlichen Bibliothek in Wien, by which it appears to have ori- 
ginated in the year 1440, consisting only, at that period, of some 
MSS. which the Emperor Frederick 1V. had purchased. | It 
is indebted for its first organization to the poet laureate Conrad de 
Celtes, who in 1495 was appointed librarian to the Emperor 
Maximilian I. Since that time it has been successively aug- 
mented by the incorporation of other libraries and collections 
of MSS. including those of Conrad, Busbeck, Fuggen, Tycho 
Brahé, Baron Hohendorf, the Prince Eugene of Savoy, Apos- 
τοῖο Zeno, &c. as well as the collections which had been before 
formed at Ambras, Inspruck, and by Mathias Corvinus, King 
of Hungary. - The immense building which it occupies at pre- 
sent was constructed in 1723 by the Emperor Charles VI, and 
s)nce its tranfer thither it has been made public. ‘Fhe literary 
treasures it contains are divided into four principal classes.: . the 
collection of MSS.; that of engravings; the incunabula, or 
princtpes editiones, and modern works. Among the scarce ob- 
‘yects in the first classes is a geographical chart, the most ancient 
known, called the Table of Peutinger, dated in the }3theentury. 
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A hieroglyphical ΜΒ, of Mexico, done upon 65 leaves.of 
deer-skin. . Hilarius Pictaviensis de Trinitate, on Egyptian 
paper of the 4th century. Several MSS. on parchment, co- 
lored purple, with goldand silver letters. ‘The original MSS. 
of Jerusalem Delivered, by Tasso. The original act of the 
Roman Senate for the abolition of Bacchanals, dated in the 
year 1806 before the Christian era, engraved on tables of bronze. 
Thecollection of engravings is about 30,000, filling 800 cases, 
of which 217 contain portraits, and 25 miniatures painted on 
parchment, In the number of incunabula are seven Xylo- 
graphic works (7. 6. printed with wooden characters). ‘The 
total number of printed volumes amounts to 300,000. ‘This 
library is open to the public for six hours every day, but in 
the true spirit of the present Austrian monarchy, the curiosity 
of readers is thwarted by a prohibition to read many of the 
books, and the persons in attendance strictly observe the injunc- 
tion. —See our account of it, No. xiv. p. 52. by Dr. Noehden. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY H.W. HAHN, 


HANOVER. 


1. Antiqua Historia ex tpsis veterum. scriptorum Latinorum 
narrationibus contexta. Edidit Jo. Godofr. Ercnuorn. 
Tomus 1. Historia Asie et Africe. Gottinge, in Libraria 
Ruprechtia, 181}. 
- Tomus 2. Historia Europe. Lipsie, in Libraria Hahniana, 
1B kb. 
The selections in these volumes from the Latin historians are 
so arranged as to present connected accounts of the different 
nations and states most conspicuous in ancient times. By the 
study of these volumes.two important ends will be obtained ; a 
clear insight into history, and an acquaintance with many elegant 
Latin writers. Among these the following may be enumerated: 
Pomponius Mela, Justin, Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, Eutro- 
pius, Curtius, Paterculus,. Livy, Florus, Corn. Nepos, Val. 
Maximus, Gellius, Quintilian. ἣν 
The following is an outline of the work: 
Tomus 1.°A. De rebus Asiaticis: Scytharum, Babyloniorum, 
το Assyriorum et Medorum, Persarum, Parthorum, Bactriano- 
“rum et Armeniorum, Indorum, Arabum, Ebreorum, Phceni- 
το cum, Syrorum, Asie Minoris’et Ponti. B. De rebus Afri- 
- canis: Aigyptiorum, Carthaginienstum; Numidie, Mauri- 
> tani, Cyrenes. 
- Ὅπιι5 2.° C. De τεθυβ. ‘Europais : Grecorum ; (principatus 
᾿ Atheniensium, Lacedemoniorim, Thebanorum, "Macedonum, 
VOL. XXIII. Cl, Jl. NO. XLVI, 2D 
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-.Romanorntim:) de rebus populorum veteris Italia, Gallia 
. Cisalpine, Gracie Magne: de rebus Romanorum, Galhia+ 
rum, Hispanie et Lusitania, Britannie, Germania: Impera 

Romani occidentalis finis. 

The editor forms us that he undértook the work from a 
conviction that it would prove conducive to the interests of edu- 
cation; the result of his experience as head of two public 
schools at Ohrdruff and Jena, and finally as Professor in the 
Academia Georgia Augusta. He has executed it with great 
ability ; and evinces an intimate knowledge of the Latin histo- 
rians, whose works he has so judiciously interwoven, that one 
writer supplies the deficiencies of the other, and from a combi- 
nation of the whole a complete body of history is presented to 
our view. 

We extract two observations from the Preface as explanatory 
of the plan pursued by the editor: 

“ Antiquis historiz catholiee auctoribus, veluti Trogi Pom- 
peli epitomatori, Justino, solenne erat, rebus unius populi pro 
fundamento positis reliquarum gentium historias artificiose in- 
texere, gui ordo perplexus adolescentibus, in historia antique 
tirociniis adhuc versantibus, non potest non magnam per etatemi 
molestiam creare. Quare consultius visum est, missa aitificiosa 
hac rerum dispositione, veterum scriptorum narraticnes ad im- 
periorum gentiumque ordinem disponere. Nec tamen in magna 
illa scriptorum Latinorum strage licuit ipsis auctorum classico- 
rum verbis omnium temporum vicissitudines et casus pertexere ; 
sed hic ibi segmenta e scriptoribus recentioris memoriz, veluti 
ex supplementis Livii Fremshemianis petita, interponenda fuere, 
quibus superstitum Latinorum historiarum auctorum lacune 
explerentur, id quod aliqua opus habere videtur excusatione,” 

‘In ipso locorum ex scriptoribus classicis depromtorum de- 
lectu cavendum erat, ne stylus justo crebrius variaret, id quod 
adolescentibus, parum adhuc m legendo exercitatis, molestum 
fuisset. Qua de causa historie filum ex uno eodetnque, quam dia 
licuit, antiquo scriptore deduximus, locosque ita digerendus cen- 
suimus, ut que non solum ad unum populam, verum etiam ad 
unam terram et regionem pertinebant, proxime jungeremus, quo 
id consequi voluimus, Ut ztati adultiori, que plura mente sua com- 
plecti potest, rerum in aliqua terra ab initio histori# usque ad gen- 
tum, quam aiunt, migrationem per multa secula gestarumconspec- 
tus ob oculos poneretur; scholarum autem magistris auctor et sua- 
sor essem, ut omnem historiam per certas temporum periodos dis- 
pescerent, cursumque suum historicum ita interciderent, ut duplex 
oriatur stadium, alterum ad Cyrum usque pertingens, alteram ad 
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geting migrationem, qtorum prius non ante transiliant, quam 
omnes Asiw, Africe et Europe regiones, historia memorabiles, 
perlustraverint.” 


2. Corpus Historicorum Latinorum. Cura et Studio-Dr. Frider. 
Ernest. Runkxopr, Bilefeldensis Gymnasii Directoris, et 
Dr. Joach. Diteric. Godofr. Seebode, Hildesiensis Gymuasii 
Rectoris. ‘Tomus quintus, Velleium Paterculum continens. 
Hanovere, Sumtibus Fratrum Hahn, 1815. 

C. Velleii Paterculi Historiz ΠΝ Libri duo. Textu 
recognito, insignior! Varietate Lectionum, Indicibusque ad- 
jectis, edidit Arminius Heimartus Cludius, S. 5. ‘Theologiz 
Doctor, Hildesiensis Superintendens. Adjecte sunt Dav. 
Ruhnkenti Note integre. 


This edition of Paterculus is prepared with great care and 
accuracy. ‘The paper and typography are far superior to those of 
contineutal publications in general, and would be creditable even 
to an English press. It forms the 5th volume of a series of the 
Latin historians edited uniformly with the author before us, 
under the superintendence of the two scholars above mentioned. 
We extract Jrom the Preface the following judicious observa- 
tions on the accentuation of Latin words, ia which respect the 
editors have adopted a method unusual in German hiaeatee 
but undoubtedly contributing greatly to perspicuity. 

ἐξ Quod autem ad voces cesta que lsdem literis cca in 
impressis poni solent, licet diverso sensu adhibeantur, pec omnes 
prorsus eodem jest pronuntiande sunt; (nam aliquid interest 
inter hoc et. héc, hic et hic (heic), tantum et tantim, satis et 
satis, super et super, solum et soliim, modo et modo :) quidni 
servemus In adolescentium commoda, qua nos preiverunt via 
antesignani illi antiqui, Scaligeri, Lipsius, Vossii? Voces qui- 
dem utique serviant auribus, litere verd etiam oculis. Quidni? 
Si in impresso legit adolescens cum: qui sciat, utrum sit quum, 
an cum—tum, an verd prepositio cum? qua tamen literis ita 
discerni possunt, ut, quo sensu hic occurrant, nulla sit mora, 
sed primo intuitu appareat: cf. Quintil. 1, 7. Nolten, in lex. 

antibarb. parte orthogr. v. cum. Item si legitur una, quid est? 
nominativusne, an ablativus, an adverbium? Atqui distingul 
potest wna, und, et und. Idem tamen sonant, ais: idem etiam 
Germanorum seyn et sein, alieque voces, in quibus tamen oculis 
id damus, ut sensu diversa, quantum quidem fieri potest, literis 
distinguamus, recté arbitrantes, scripturam servire proximé ocu- 
his. Que igitur sit Causa, cur uolimus accentu sive signo aliquo 
distinguere ablativi prime declinationis a ε longum a brevi nomi- 
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nativi, victoria a victoria ; abl. hoc, qué, a nominativo hoc, gui; 
adverbia, post (jostea), ante (antea), circa, Super ; a preposi- 
tionibus post, ante, circa, super ; adverbium ἠδέ (quamvis, etsi) 
a verbo /icet (concessum est); adverbium satis a substantivo 
saias, adverbium tantum ab adjectivo tantum quantum, adver- 
bium modo ab ablativo substantivi modo, adverbium quéd (quia, 
quoniain) a neutro relativi guod, adverbium e0 (ideo, et in eum 
locum) a verbo eo et ablativo pronominis, adverbium guam ab 
accusativo relativi guam, adverbium meriéd ab ablativo substan- 
ἘΝῚ et participi’ merite, teitiam personam pluralis perfecti ab 
infinitivo, ut tribuére atiibuere? Quid? si Tacitus dicit, ‘ Ger= 
mama satis ferax:” quis sensus se offert? Germany suffici- 
ently fruitful, aut, Germany fruitful in corn? Dubitabis. 
Sed exempla potius ex Velleio nostro petamus. Si legit ado- 
lescens, ut in impressis est, 1, (2.) 11, 2. cum commeatu petito : 
qui (qui?) scit, utrum guwm intelligendum sit, an prapositio 
cum? 1,12, 7. ante invisum, utrum ante sit prepositio, an ad- 
‘verbium temporis? 2, 122, 3. continua triennit militia, utrum 
cont, mil, nominativus sit an ablativus ¢ 2, 80,2. circa porticus : 
-utrum cicada sit. prepositio, an adverbium? item 2,82, 4. cum 
-ante novum se Liberum patrem appellari jussisset : utrum ante 
sit prapositio, an adverbium? item 2, 114, 4. juventutem paulio 
ante servituten minatam Italia: utrum imtelligendum paulo 
antea, an anie servitutem? ὦ, 89, 6. scriptor impensurus ope- 
ram in id:solum opus, utrum solum sit substantivum, an ad- 
jectivum, an adverbinm? 2, 88, 2. non minus Agrippa Cesari 
carus, utrum Agrippa sit nominativus, an ablativus? 2, 87,2. 
fuit et fortuna et clemeatia Cesaris dignum quod, de quo idem 
valet. : us 

“¢ Quid cause est, cur nolimus Greca edi sine accentibus? 
quia persuasum habemus, utiles esse accentus non ad justiorem 
pronuntiationem solim, sed etiam ad facilis inveniendum anci- 
pitibus in Jocis sensum. Quin etiam in Latinis hoc damus disci- 
pulorum imbecillitati, ut 115. in locis, in quibus distinctionis de- 
fectus eos impeditet, distinctiones ponamus? Accentus adeo 
won ubique, ut in Grecis, ponendi-erunt, sed tautim ubi opus 
esse videtur; quo neque impense libraril augentur, neque ele- 
gantie textus nocetur.” 

With respect to the MSs. of Paterculus, the editors remark : 
“nonnisi unus, quantum quidem huc usque constat, Velleii codex 
repertus est; nam neque Mediolanensis ille codex, cujus nancis- 
cendi spem Georgius Merula Rhenano excitaverat, neque is, 
quem Labbeus in Bibliotheca nova Manuscriptorum in biblio- 
theca quadam, libro primo integro, imventum. tradit, usquam 
apparnit et cum eruditis communicatus est.” This single MS, 
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was accidentally discovered in the year 1515, by Beatus Rhena- 
nus, in the library of a Benedictine monastery in -Upper Alsace, 
who employed a friend to transcribe it; who, as the editors m- 
form us, .“ ΟΠ ΟἿ] sul partes non minus festinanter, quam segni- 
ter implevit.” . It appears to be no longer in existence, since the 
exertions of Ruhnken, assisted by his friends, failed in discover- 
ing any traces of it; so that the Editio princeps (Basilee, in 
wedibus Jo. Frobenii, 1520.) must now supply its place. 

We will conclude this notice with the observations of the 
editors on the Latinity of Paterculus : 

“ Latinitas Velleii nonnullis criticorum: parum probata est; 
in quo quidem concedendum videtur, esse, que jure quodam- 
modo reprehendantur, e. g. ut prediximus, quo nimis sepe usus 
est, pro, ut supra diximus, et vixit annis, ubi non vult docere, 
quo tempore, sed quamdiu quis vixerit, ante annos p. anno 
ante cet., amplius p. plusquam, naturaliter p. ut par est, cet.; 
sed predicere hoc sensu etiam positum esse a Columella, Justino, 
Plinio, Quintiliano, Rubnkenius demonstravit,ad 11. 2. prescrip- 
simus autem, quod Burmannus taxat, Ed. pr. loco laudato exhi- 
bet quidem, sed lectio est a mala manu secundum Rubnkenium 
I. 1. Quod reliquum est, quum Velieium et brevitatis et orationis 
variandz studiosum videmus, valde dubitandum est, an ab eo 
profectum sit hoc ad fastidium usque recurrens, μέ prediximus, 
quod nec brevitati, nec festinationi scriptoris convenit, nec ora- 
tionem variandi studio respondet, quum, si provocare voluisset 
ad jam tradita, quot modis potuisset variare formulam! Qua 
de causa existimo, glossatorem hanc formulam sepius intrusisse. 
Si legimus annis Ὁ. annos: quis prestat, lectionem codicis aut 
genuinam fuisse, aut recte explicatam? Ante annos autem est 
locutio e vita communi petita, ubi dicebatur v. c. ante diem 
‘tertiam Calendas, pro die tertio ante Calendas. Quo sensu 
sepius adhibitum est a Velleio amplius, etiam invenitur apud 
Ciceronem ut pro Rosc. Com. c. 8. 3. quid sz amplius bien- 
‘nium est? in Verr. 1, 14, 4. quum eum amplius centum cives 
Romani cognoscerent. Plura exempla v. in Gesneri Thes. T. 1. 
col. 316. lin. 48. sqq. Naturaliter autem, pro, ex rei natura 
1, 17, 1.3 p. ex natura hominum 2, 92,5; pro, ob ingenil na- 
turam, etiam hdc aut fere héc sensu inveniri apud Senecam, 
Columellam, cet: v. etiam in Gesn. Thes, Peregrinam, rusticam, 
et plebeiam dictionem nusquam deprehendimus, et prorsus va- 
num est, nec exemplis evictum, Velleium castrense dicendi ge- 
nus, ut Casp. Barthio visum est, sibi indulsisse. 

“« Latinitatem autem Velleii probavére viri, quorum hac in 
re.gravissimum est judicium, Muretus, qui historiam a Velleio 
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terse imprimis eleganterque conscriptum esse confirmat ad Cie. 
Orat. Catil, 3, 10. Cellarius in prefatione, qui dictzonem eyus 
plane Romanam atque. elegantem esse ait, Rubnkenius in pra- 
fatione T. 1, qui venustum ei et exquisitum loquendr genus 
tribuit, quamquam fateatur, sibi displicere nimis frequentatum 
acutarum festivarumque sententiarum aucupium. 

“ Si quem juvat, qua carpi possint, in medium producere, 
nz ille faciliis in stilo, quam in dictione, que reprehensione digna 
videri possint, inveniat. Aliquid inexercitati et durionis appa- 
rere in stilo hominis a prima adolescentia in castris versati, non 
mirum, Interdum longiores insertiones periodos turbant, aut 
obscurant sensum, aut flumini orationis officiunt: tamen ut plu- 
simim bené narrare Velleium baud negandum est, et acumiaa 
ejus habere, quo delectent.” 


3: Corpus Historicorum Latinorum. Tomus x11. Eutropium 
continens. Eutropii Breviarium Histone Romane. Recog- 
novit, potiorem lectionis diversitatem annotavit, [ndices rerum 
ac verborum copiosissimos adjecit Georg. Frid. Wilh. 
Grosse, Philosophie Doctor et Artium Liberaliam Magister, 
Gymnasii Stendaliensis Corrector. Hanovera’, Sumtibus 
Fratrum Hahn, 1816. τὰ 
Respecting this edition of Eutropius it will be necessary only 

to staté, that it differs in no respect in plan cr execution from 

that of Paterculus, We shall therefore content ourselves with 
extracting from the learned Editor’s Preface, the following cha- 
racter of the style of Eutropius, as the part most hkely to prove 
generally interesting : 

“Usus est in conscribendo libro suo, qua decebat maxime, 
fenul, aperta et perspicua oratione, sic ut detracto omni fere 
cultu ornatuque exquisitiore, exceptis nonnullis locutiombas, 
veluti 5, 8. ivsatiabili ira victoris consumi; 8, 4. orbem terra- 
rum edificare; et ib. c. 15. hostis generis humani, sine verbo- 
rum numerosiore .mensura, periodorum ambjitiosa structura 
contextarumque sententiaram productione res Jpsas seorsim €x- 
poneret et lectorum animis, parvis distinctas spatils, objiceret. 

Quod si vero singulas partes et verba ipsa verborumque formulas 

intueamur, obviam sunt utique nonnulla, antiquion: evo aut 

plane ignorata aut alio frequentata sensu, que, quum singulatim 
notata et recensa sint vel in .notis vel iwind. 2., ut continuo quasi 
oculorum obtutu prospici possint, verbo hic tantum afferam. 

Referenda huc videntur: dubietas, medietas, namietas, locu- 

pletator; favorabilis, incivilis, aliquanta plur.; ignobiliter, 

ignominiose ; remandare, subjugare ; prafectura urbe ; compue 
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tatio, voracitas, Tuscia; awthonorus, transilorius; aegritudo, 
(ad corpus relata), genztura, matrimonia, necessitudines ; com- 
modus, (aptus), evosus pass., privatus, (privatus habitus, Gr. 
ἰδιωτικὸν σχῆμα : privata vita, Gr. ἰδιωτικὸς τρόπος, Bios); com~ 
mode ; distrahere, (vendere, verbum JCtis sollemne, obvium ap. 
Suet. Calig. c. 39. Vesp. c. 16.), merere ; fiscus, exsequie, (de 
eadavere), ¢riclinium, alius, (pro alter, de duobus,) medius, 
(mediocris); extrinsecus, (preterea, insuper), medie; actuarius, 
advocatus fisci, corrector, domesticus, (σωματοφύλαξ,) judex, (de 
quovis magistratu. majore,) magister scrinii, preses, (legatus, 
proconsul,) rationalis; swmere purpuram ; mansuetudo, tran- 
guillitas, τὰ honorum titulis; strata, (sc. via); committere ab- 
solute, implere certamen, ordinare consules,—pacem, pati nau- 
fragium, revehere triumphum, vastare milites ; cadere alicui 
ad pedes, sidere alicui supra brachium ; latrocinart navibus, 
petere aliquem aliquid; respondere seq. quod ; promittere seq. 
if, pres. conjug. periphr., aliaque ejus modi.” 

The above idioms and peculiarities are explained most fully 
and satisfactorily in the Index Latinitatis. 


4. Corpus Historicorum Latinorum. Tomus vitt. Q. Curtium 
— Rufum continens. 
Q. Curtii Rufi de rebus gestis Alexandri Magni Macedonum 

Regis Libri x. Textum denuo recognovit, insigniorem lec- 

tionis varietatem et brevem Commentarium perpetuum, Sup- 

plementis Freinshemii et Indice Rerum appositis, adjecit Joh, 

Chr. Koken, Schole Holzmindensis Director. Lipsix, in 

Librariz Hahnia, 1818. 

The notes in this edition are not so copious as in the Pater- 
culus and Eutropius, but are wel] adapted to the elucidation of 
the more prominent difficulties of the text. Freinsheuvius’. Sap- 
plement to the two lost books of Curtius has been added. An 
Index Latinitatis appears to us a desideratum: the editor has 
accounted for the deficiency by saying that he considered It su- 
perseded by the accompanying Commentary ; but this, for many 
very obvious reasons, is too hasty a conclusion, 

We will direct the attention of the many learned and inge- 
nious writers in the Classical Journal to two passages in Cur- 
tius that labor under considerable obscurity : 

Lib. v. c. i1. Bessus, quamquam erat Greci sermonis igna- 
fus, tamén stimulante conscientia indicium profecto. Patronem 
detulisse credebat: et interpretis Greci relato sermone exemta 
dubitatio. Alu interpreti Greco. ‘The editor thus annotates : 
“Hee apto sensu carent. Malim: interprete Graco relate 
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sermone. Licet enim testes essent remoti et sine interprete sermo 
haberetur, tamen e Grecis ipsis, quibus, ut suis, Patron confi- 
debat, forsan aliquis propius steterat, exceptaque illius .verba 
perfide Besso-retulerat. Manet tamen aliqua obscuritas, nescio 
an ipsi Curtio tribuenda.” 

Lib, 1x. c. 8. Quarto deinde die secundo amne_ pervenit ad 
oppidum, qua iter in regnum erat Sabi. | ‘The editor here re- 
marks: ‘* Locus corruptus, cul qui audaces mutationes veretur, 
vix mederi tentet. Ascriptum esse ab insipiente librario multi 
suspicantur.” 


5. Ὁ. Horatii Flacci Opera recensuit et illustravit Frid. Guil. 
Dorrinc. Editio secunda, auctior et emendatior. ‘Tomus 
primus, Lipsie, sumtibus Librarize Hahniane, 1815. 


The merits of this edition, and the learning and abilities of the 
editor, are too generally acknowledged to require any comment. 
We will therefore, for the sake of brevity, proceed to the consi- 
deration of a few passages in which the readings adopted 
differ from those commonly received. 

Carm. Lib. 1. Od. 3, 18. The editor has admitted into the 
text Bentley’s correction rectis ocults for siccis oculis. Fixts ocu- 
lis, which is Cunningham’s conjecture, conveys the same mean- 
ing, and, masmuch as it approaches nearer to the corrupt read- 
mg, appears preferable. We cannot however but express ἘΜ 
prise, that, in opposition to Bentley, he should read in 1]. 2 
alta -Ceraunia for Acroceraunia. Baxter indeed has done fhe 
same, but the alteration appears to rest on the single authority 
of Lactantius ad Stat. Theb. 6, 156. which is rendered suspi- 
cious by the circumstance of the common reading being retained 
by him in two former instances, namely, ad Theb. 1, 33. and 
8, 121, We refer our readers to the very convincing note of 
Bentley. 

Od. 6,18. Strictis unguibus for sectis has been adopted, 
Bentleio jubente. \t is singular that Francis should have pre- 
ferred the frigid antithesis (if such it may be termed) to be ex- 
torted with great difficulty from the common lection sectis : 

“ Untaught to raise the martial string, 
Of feasts, and virgin fights we sing ; 
Of maids, who when bold love assails, 
Fierce in their anger—pare their nails.” 

111. 2, 1. The editor reads, “" Angustam amice pauperiem pati,” 
which is undoubtedly defensible on the authority of MSS. and 
early editions; but is as certainly destitute of any satisfactory 
meaning, and not consistent with the style of Horace 10 general. 
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There are few, we believe, who would not prefer with Bentley 
amici, though it may be a new swmpsimus for an old mumpsimus. 
His lively remark, “Cur enim adeo amice? satis profecto est 
si patitur,” is almost sufficient to decide the point. [ἢ]. 5, of 
this Ode, the editor has hazarded an alteration in the text, by 
the omission of ef ; the passage generally stands thus: 
““ Vitamque sub divo et trepidis agat 
In rebus.” | 

We will give his reasons in-his own words: “ In omnibus Libb, 
MSS. et Editt. legitur: Vitamque sub divo et trepidis agat In 
rebus, nec ullus interpretum particulam δέ ante trepidis super- 
fluam plane esse, et orationis simplicitatem turbare, animad- 
vertit. Verum enim vero, cum extrusa particula e¢ sensus est 
multo concinnior: ‘et vitam in rebus trepidis (h.e. quando 
reipublice periculum imminet) sub divo agat,’ haud mihi reli- 
gioni duxi eam delere, nec ea deleta me vim fecisse poéte pu- 
tavi.” ΓΟ this expulsion of the particle e¢, we must for several 
reasons withhold our assent: 1. The metre 15 rendered 
very inharmonious, and is scarcely to be defended by the line 
lv. 14, 17. Spectandus in certamine Martio. 2. The two 
prepositions, the copulative bemg removed, almost, bid defiance 
to construction. 9, The explanation given by the learned editor 
is far from satisfactory. ‘The meaning intended to be conveyed 
by Horace appears to have been in general terms this: Leta 
youth be inured to the inclemencies of the weather, and accus- 
tomed to scenes of danger; and thus, when a war breaks out, 
he will be likely to distinguish himself, and to render services to 
his country.—Is it probable that Horace should have recom- 
mended this initiation to commence then, when imminent danger 
threatened? In that case, what would he have proved but a tiro 
in the field, a raw recruit, incapable of steadiness or resolution ? 

iv. 8, 17. Non stipendia Carthaginis impie. Thus .the 
editor has very ingeniously endeavoured to remove the corrup- 
tion lurking in the common reading incendia ; but it is remark- 
able that he should have entirely omitted to notice the correc- 
tion of Cunningham, which appears to us to deserve the pre- 
ference, viz. inpendia or impendia. 

Epod. 2, 27. The editor has adopted the elegant conjecture 
of Markland, Frondesque lymphis cbstrepunt manantibus, for 
the more usual reading, Fontesque, &c. ‘This emendation is 
strongly supported by a passage in Propestius, 1v. 4, 3. Mul- 
taque nativis. obstrepit arbor aquis. “4 Markland’s: note is im- 
perfectly cited in what is called Dr. Combe’s Variorum Edition 
of Horace, and it is there erroneously assigned to Bowyer. 
Certainly fontes lymphis manantibus do not seem Horatian, and 
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it is worthy of remark, that nemus, arbor, frondes obstrepunt, 
are proper and poetical Latin. Thus in Propert., whom Mark- 
land cites, arbor obstrepit, and we add Ovid Fast. 6, 10. Est 
nemus urboribus densum, secretus ab omni Voce locus, si non 
obtreperetur aquis.”—British Criuic, Oct. 1813. p. 403. 

Epod. 17,81. The editor has followed Bentley’s edition, in 
which for Plorem artis in te nil habentis exitum? we have 
Plorem artis in te nil agentis exitum? He remarks on this 

passage: ‘‘ Eodem redit, quod conjecerat Jacobsius: Plorem 
artis, in te nil valentis, exitum?” ‘This may have been a con- 
jecture of Jacobs; but it actually appears nm Francis’ Edition, 
and the text is there stated “‘to have been corrected according 
to some ancient copies and editions.” 

In conclusion, we remark that the editor very candidly ac- 
knowledges considerable obligations to the researches of Mits- 
cherlich, and that a dissertation on the metres of Horace, com- 
municated by a friend, is prefixed. 





NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_ We have received Puerilia, &c. and shall give them an early 
insertion. 

We do not exactly agree with the author of the article on 
Sappho as to his proposed metrical arrangements, although we 
have given it a place in this No. 

We thank Juvenis for his advice, which, he will observe, we 
have already followed in part. . 

The Life of J. J. Reiske in our next. 


ΠΕ As several Subscribers have again complained of delay in 
the receipt of their numbers, it becomes necessary to repeat 
that no neglect lies in the publication, as the Nos. are always 
published on the 1st of January, April, July, and October. 


A complete Inpex to the first Forry Numbers has. been 
published, and may be had through the usual channels: it will 
be found extremely useful, not only to the subscribers to this 
work, but to scholars in general, and to libraries, as a book of re- 
ference. Price 6s. 


TO THE BINDER. 


Let the long plate front page 265; the Profile, page 260; 
and the Topographical Sketches, page 270. 


THE END OF NO. XLVI. 
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THE LOVE OF OUR COUNTRY. 


‘Tue love of society is an instinctive principle in the constitution 
of man, capable of numberless modifications from exterual 
causes, and under all of them conducing to ends the most im- 
portant and most beneficial. From his very birth, he, without 
any effort of volition, or any guidance from reflection, 18 in fact 
a social being ; and in a family may be traced the outline of the 
great structure of civil society. ‘To his parents the first tribute 
of affection is paid; and the impression, which their kindness 
has stamped on his youthful feelings, is rendered permanent by 
the experience of succeeding years. By an easy transition his 
fondness is communicated to all, who are allied to him either by 
blood, or by affinity; they are the companions or the protectors 
of his childhood, and to them he looks up in a spirit of consci- 
ous dependence, in which attachment is mingled with awe, and 
gratitude with confidence. As time progressively developes his 
character, the circle of a family becomes too confined for the 
range of the social principle, and his mind, with quickened 
perceptions and enlarged views, embraces a more ‘extensive 
prospect of life, its pains and its pleasures, its duties amd its re- 
lations. ; 

But the alliance and union of mankind must not be considered 
as mere acts of obedience to the benevolent dictates of nature; 
they are moreover prompted by the vicissitudes of human affairs ; 
they are upheld by congeniality of dispositions, and similitude 
of manners ; they are strengthened and perpetuated by all the 
advantages, which promote, and all the refinements, whichadorn, 
the varied commerce of life. 
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Benevolence, as it respects our conduct towards individuals, 
is generally weak, unless on occasions, which excite strong 
commiseration, or demand immediate relief. Benevolence, ac- 
cording to various circumstances, will be sometimes enfeebled, 
and sometimes invigorated, by the multitude of the objects, to 
which itis dilated. It is enfeebled, when they are separated into 
numerous parts; and it is invigorated, when our imagination 
combines them into a whole. Hence arises the force of that 
sentiment, which we experience towards all, who have been 
born in our own country, and whom we contemplate as standing 
with ourselves in the same common relation to the aggregate 
interests of a community. When natives of the same town, or 
even of the same country, have been accidentally thrown together 
in a foreign land, the previous, but latent affection, which 
subsisted between them, is instantaneously called into action. 
The existence of this feeling may also be discerned in the eager 
preference of mankind for their fellow citizens; in their suspicion 
and dislike of strangers; in their disposition to overvalue in the 
one, those qualities of personal merit, which they depreciate in 
the other ; and, above all, m the enthusiasm, with which men of 
different classes, different pursuits, and different tempers, sponta- 
neously unite in the hour of peril or distress. 

By a well-known faculty of our minds, individuals, who singly 
are disregarded, may be embodied into one complex object, 
which attracts and fixes our attention by its apparent magnitude 
and uniformity. We are thus led to survey our country, our 
civil and our religious establishments, with the liveliest sensa- 
tions, though the particulars, which compose each group, when 
separately considered, are either too minute, or too distant, to 
force themselves on our notice. Age, condition, and the nume- 
rous connexions of family and neighbourhood, lose at the moment 
the differences, by which they were formerly distinguished, and 
are blended into one large and bright form, which captivates our 
fancy, and engages our affections under the general name of our 
country. Accumulation ennobles the assemblage, and our regard 
‘is bestowed, not according to the interest, which each of its 
constituent parts might simply inspire, but with an energy, pro- 
portioned to its collective dignity and importance." 

11 is wisely ordained by Providence, that this predilection for 
our country should be more forcible and more constant than our 
love for mankind at large. An active principle is thus created, 





> Lord Kames’s Sketches of the History of Man, ii. 269. 4to. edition. 
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which directly tends to promote the greatest possible measure 
of general happiness ; for every commonwealth consults its own 
advancement, and zealously maintains its own privileges against 
foreign encroachment. 

. Thus society, as the natural condition of man, is the result 
of his affections, and of his helplessness on his entrance into life ; 
while civil society is the necessary consequence of those mischiefs, 
which inevitably arise, where men are left without subordination, 
or without some control upon their selfish and malignant 
passions. 

As members of a political body, we are subject to restraints, 
and guided by views, to which in a more simple state we are 
wholly strangers. From this character we derive new and more 
powerful incitements to the performance of moral duties, and 
our connexion with that. confederacy, of which we form a part, 
gives us other possessions to defend, and other rights to preserve. 
The lives, the liberties, the fortunes of ourselves and of all 
around us, the peaceful exercise of the social charities, the 
undisturbed worship of our God, are all inseparably involved in 
the well-being of our respective communities. If public pros- 
perity then should require a sacrifice, are we not bound most 
cheerfully to contribute our assistance? If the cry of public 
danger summon us, should not our arm be ready to repel ag- 
gression? should not our life be at the call of that country, to 
which we are linked by the united ties of honor and interest, of 
nature and religion? 

The love, which we bear to our country, quickens our sense 
of those political obligations, on the efficacy of which not 
only the renown, but the safety also of every nation must 
depend. If it be natural, that the images of childhood should 
be deeply imprinted, when the fancy is vivid, and observation is 
alive to every passing occurrence, or that the prepossessions of 
youth should ripen into the confirmed sentiments of manhood ; 
if it be natural, that we should desire the security of ourselves 
and of our property, that we should prize our hearths and our 
altars, that we should venerate that government, under which we 
have enjoyed all the benefits of life; shall it be denied, that in 
thus loving and thus honoring our country, we are obeying the 
simple and hallowed commands of Nature herself? Let it be 
remembered also, that it is the land of our fathers, the scene of 
our earliest pleasures; where all our habits have been formed, 
and all our affections exercised: that it is inhabited by men, 
who use the same language, and are protected by the same flaws; 
men, who are partakers in the same blessings, and sufferers in 
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the same hardships—men, whose manners, whose prejudices, 
whose hopes and whose fears are reflected in our own bosoms. 

Some superficial thinkers have considered the love of our 
country as a predilection merely for a particular district, or for 
the immediate place of our birth. But such a restriction dero- 
gates from the dignity of the passion, and leaves to it no higher 
merit than may be found in the attachment of a savage to his cabin, 
or of a beast of prey to its den. It cannot surely be supposed 
that the movements of the heart are to be measured like space, 
or that the extent of human affections is to be determined solely 
by the slight peculiarities of place and situation. Let us appeal 
to those, who are doomed to tread in the most humble paths of 
life; to the manufacturer, who toils at his loom, or to the 
peasant, who has rarely wandered from the hamlet, in which he 
was born. The idea of a country is recalled to his imagination 
by the bare mention of a capital, which he never beheld, of a 
sovereign, whom he never approached. He has, however, been 
accustomed to admire that capital, he has been taught to reverence 
that sovereign, and, in the splendor of the one and the majesty 
of the other, he discerns a symbol of that wide and endearing 
relation, which he bears to places seen and unseen, but forming 
a part of his country, to persons known and unknown, but 
connected with him as fellow-subjects, and to the collective body 
of those public interests, which never have been, nor ever will 
be, spread before his reason with the distinctness and formality 
of mimute calculation. 

We may learn from the earlier periods of our own history, 
that men may transfer the idea of a country to another soil; nor 
are we ignorant, that the ambition of chieftains, and the lust of 
gain, have at various times assembled bands of adventurers, who 
have deserted their native shores, and established colonies, which 
have equalled and even surpassed the dominion of the mother- 
state. Tyranny, likewise, has but too often applied the axe of 
destruction to the very root of social happiness, and extirpated 
all those endearments, by which a country can be rendered the 
object either of regard or of veneration. 

When the Hollanders,' after many fruitless attempts to 
obstruct the victorious progress of Louis the Fourteenth, had 
made preparations for removing with their families to their 
settlements in the East Indies, they were willing, indeed, to 
abandon the precise spot, on which they were born; but, had 


their intention been realised, the vital part of their country 
a anneal 


} Hume’s England, vii, 498. 
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would still have been preserved in all its vigor. Local property 
would have been foregone, and accidental distinctions annihilated ; 
but the glorious birthright of freedom would still have been 
theirs, and the noble inheritance of justice, of civil order, and 
of regular government, would have descended to their children 
pure and undiminished. For with them they would have trans- 
ported all that gallant spirit, which had stood undismayed amid 
defeat and desolation ; that virtuous pride and indignant sense of 
honor, which had impelled them to assert their independence ; all 
that love of their country, which had rendered the nation great, 
and made the people happy. 

It must not then be urged, that the affection, which we feel 
for our native land, owes its existence entirely to local circum- 
stances,’ though it cannot be doubted, that a love for the place 
of our birth contributes to heighten and support that more 
elevated sentiment. Kindred as the feelings may appear, they are 
distinct in their origins; but if we are disposed to pursue the 
enquiry by an examination of the reasons of our becoming at- 
tached, and, as it were, rooted, to a particular spot, the cause 
must be sought in that faculty, by which we are enabled to ac- 
commodate ourselves to external circumstances, and which, in 
common with other intellectual and moral energies, results from 
the operation of the two principles of Habit and Association. 

Habit* enhances the value even of inanimate objects, and 
imparts to them an interest, of which we are scarcely conscious, 
till by degrees they have grown so familiarised, as to seem 
almost essential to those enjoyments, with which our calmer 
and more vivid sensations of happiness are alike connected. By 
the laws of Association, the idea of that happiness is inseparably 
connected with the place of our residence, with our mode of 
living, with the persons and actions of those, who are dear to us, 
with every pursuit, which engages our attention, and every gra~ 
tification, which warms our heart. 

The same principles are likewise the source of that fond 
adherence to national customs and manners, by which the 
prejudices of each people are kept alive, and the peculiarities 
of their national character preserved. Edward I. when he issued 
his orders for the destruction of the Bards,? after his conquest 
of Wales, adopted a policy, unjust, indeed, and inhuman, but 





> Burke’s Works, iii. p. 475. 4to. edit. 

2 Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, pp. 278, 279. 

3 Hume’s England, ii. 243. The force of this feeling extends even to 
national dress; and the Act of Parliament, by which the Highlanders, 
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such as tended eventually to quell the animosity of the vanquished, 
Their resistance was no longer roused by the recital of those 
deeds of ancient prowess, with which the idea of their country’s 
glory had been formerly associated, and subjection gradually 
became less burdensome, as the retrospect of liberty was more 
remote. ; 

Association and Habit never perhaps so effectually co-operated 
with the moral feelings and social disposition of mankind, in 
advancing civil union and happiness, as in Switzerland. In the 
strange and troubled aspect, however, which the condition of the 
European world now presents to our view, little more remains 
than the remembrance of her freedom and greatness. For the 
proof, then, of our assertion, we must recal those days of pros- 
perity, in which her hardy sons, enamoured of their native 
mountains, could look on milder climates and more fruitful 
plains without one envious emotion. Their implements of 
industry and art,' their fields, their cottages, and all the scenery 
once comprised within the magic circle of their home, were 
justly regarded with affection; but the general love, which they 
bore to their country, was more dignified in its nature, more 
vigorous in its operation: it was allied to all persons and all 
things, which make life itself desirable ; it was diffused through 
friends, kindred, and neighbours ; it inspired them with reverence 
for the upright officer of justice, and the hallowed minister of 
religion ; it bade them defy every danger, and brave even death 
itself, in support of that system of polity, to which they were 
indebted for personal security and national independence. 

The instincts, on which the love of our country is founded, 
are, as it were, inscribed on our minds by the hand of nature. 
How can we otherwise account for its universal ascendancy ὃ 
what cause can we assign for that activity, with which it is 
endowed, which absence cannot weaken, which old age’ itself 
serves only to invigorate, which may be suspended, but not 
destroyed, by the allurements of gain, which is animated but not 
depressed even by the terrors of persecution? Dreadful were 
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after the rebellion in 1745, were prohibited from wearing the military 
dress of their ancestors, had its origin in the same policy. 

' The well-known effects of the celebrated national air, entitled the 
“ Ranz-des-Vaches,” on the Swiss soldiers, when absent on foreign ser- 
vice, afford a convincing proof of their passionate fondness for their 
country, as well as an excellent illustration of the influence of associa- 
tion, Beattie’s Essays, 4to. 475, Rousseau, Diction. de Musique, 1. 
.p. 500, ed. Amsterd, 
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the cruelties, to which the Portuguese Jews' were exposed in the 
fifteenth century, and which terminated in their final expulsion 
from Portugal. Still, however, did they retain so obstinate a 
partiality for that country, which had been the scene of all their 
sufferings, that they devised means of importing earth from 
Lisbon, which they preserved almost with the fondness of a 
miser for his treasures, and which on their death-beds they 
solemnly conjured their surviving friends to place, as a sacred 
deposit, in their graves. 

Thus we see, that at that period, when all objects are divested 
of the superfluous additions of custom and prejudice, when 
they appear in the simple colors of reason and truth, when 
every trifling thought is engrossed in reflections of far higher 
moment, even then do we feel solicitous about the dust, with 
which our own remains are destined to mingle, and with a last 
effort of our imaginations cling fondly to our native soil. 

The superstitious veneration of the natives of savage regions 
for the sepulchres of their forefathers is only a different shade of 
the same feeling, giving force and animation to their local attach- 
ments.* The reply of a chief of one of the Canadian tribes, on 
being pressed to emigrate, is memorable from the natural turn 
of the sentiment, and noble simplicity of the expression. ‘ We 
were born,” answered he, “in this land; here are our fathers 
buried: can we then say to the bones of our fathers, Arise, and 
come with us into a foreign land 13 ; 

In all these instances the agency of the same principles is 
observable, displaying themselves certainly under different mo- 
difications, but springing from one source, and directed to one 
common end. Referrible then as they are to the primary and 
established laws of our constitution, it might reasonably be 
supposed, that they should prevail in all ages and in all countries, 
diversified, perhaps, in their external features, but not intrinsecally 
changed by any of the various causes, which affect the manners 
and morals of a nation. 

It has, however, been supposed, that the very name, and with 
that name all the affectionate impressions connected with the 
idea, of “ Country,” are totallyunknown among the Tartar hordes 
and wandering Arabs. ‘The exception is futile; for among a 
people, who have no settled habitations, it were absurd to 
expect the same customs and sentiments, which are found in a 


LS 


* Murphy’s Travels in Portugal, p. 231. 

* “ Magnum est enim eadem habere monumenta majorum, cisdem ut 
sacris, sepulcra habere communia.”—Cicer. Off. i. 17. 

3 Raynal, Histoire des Indes, iv. 14, 4to. 
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more regular form of society. Yet the general principle even 
among them does not lie dormant. In every change of place 
they acknowledge the relations of a family and a tribe, they defend 
and are defended, they are jealous of strangers, and fierce against 
enemies; and the length of time, through which they have re- 
tained the singularity of their character, evinces the force of that 
principle, by which other men in other situations are brought 
and kept together in social union. Let them once become 
stationary,’ and they will cultivate the arts of peace; they will 
make some progress in civilisation, they will concentrate on one 
spot all those benevolent affections, which they experienced and 
cherished, when convenience induced or necessity compelled them 
to wander, and they will gladly surrender a portion of rude 
liberty for the advantages of established government. 

An answer no less conclusive may be given to the weak ob- 
jection of a celebrated writer,? who, not confining his scepticism 
to religious topics, has asked, Whether the Jews can possibly 
feel any love for their country? As a nation, indeed, they have 
no country; but like their ancestors, who, in their captivity, 
remembered Zion, the Jews of modern days look to the promised 
Jand as an inheritance, from which they are not excluded for 
ever. They still keep in view the import of those prophecies, 
which hold up to them the restoration of their own worship and 
their own power in the country of their forefathers. The ideal 
anticipation of the holy city reconciles them to the aggra- 
vated hardships of their lot; it endears to them the very religion, 
for which they suffer, and prepares them for transplanting the 
whole stock of their social feelings and social interests to that 
place, which a happier posterity will be enabled to describe as 
the land of their nativity. 

Hitherto the love of our country has been considered princi- 
pally in the light of an affection, grounded on the social pro- 
pensity of man; consonant to his uncorrupted feelings, approved 
by his matured reason, and indispensable to his personal hap- 
piness. Its effects on individual enjoyment and the general 
well-being of society have been at large unfolded; but our view 
of the subject must necessarily be confined and imperfect, with- 
out some investigation of the influence, which belongs to Pa- 
triotism as an active political principle. 

Patriotism is the love of our country, wrought into a great 
and noble sentiment, which summons to its aid every better 
portion of human excellence. If it be not, strictly speaking, a 





* Gilbert Stuart’s View of Society in Europe, pp. 25, 26. 
* Voltaire, Diction. Philosophique, art. “ Patrie.” 
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moral feeling, it is at least an exalted passion, which gives vigot 
and efficacy to our exertions as citizens ; which strengthens our 
constancy and animates our valor, which heightens our contempt 
of danger, and inflames our impatience of oppression. In its 
nature it is so far political, as generally to presuppose a govern- 
ment regularly instituted, or at least a community, subsisting 
under some mutual compact, and consolidated by some common 
interest. In the rudiments of society few traces of its existence 
can be found; but they distinctly appear, when settlements have 
been formed, and when agriculture, by opening an avenue to 
national wealth, has induced the necessity of civil authority. 

Among barbarous nations, patriotism operates rather as a mo- 
mentary impulse than as a fixed principle, and is characterised 
chiefly by personal acts of bravery, or by a savage spirit of self- 
defence. Its ferocity is softened by the progressive refinement of 
manners, while the sentiment derives fresh strength from the cus- 
toms and institutions of civilised society. It is then that men begin 
to survey their country with mingled reverence and affection; their 
valor kindles at the records of former victories; their pride is 
awakened by the monuments of national magnificence. Laws be- 
come venerable from age, and property more valuable by heredi- 
tary tenure, The sense of the present is associated with the re- 
collections of the past, and the hopes of the future: and in the 
bosoms of the great and good, their passions, their prejudices, 
their regard for their natural and social interests, are but so many 
assisting streams to swell that tide of patriotism, which sweeps 
before it every partial wish, and overwhelms every inferior con- 
sideration. 

Tt has not unfrequently been imagined, that some particular 
forms of government were more immediately conducive than 
others to the spontaneous and habitual growth of this sentiment ; 
and, from a general view of the effects, which have arisen from 
its influence, much theoretical reasoning has been deduced. 
That enthusiastic ardor, which the Greeks and Romans evinced 
for their country, was probably derived in part from the nature 
of their political institutions ; but a part also must be attributed 
to their superstitious tenets, and to the force of early education. 
Patriotism too, it may be remarked, has always been more in- 
tense in small and infant states, where union for the purposes of 
self-preservation is more indispensably necessary." ‘The renown 
likewise of the heroes of ancient story is indebted for no incon- 
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siderable portion of its brightness to their mode of warfare, 
which, by rendering personal courage more effective, rendered 
it at the same time the object of higher estimation. Prodigies 
of valor, by which the fate of a kingdom is decided, are now 
rarely performed; and victory inclines much more to the side 
of skill, than either of physical strength or individual prowess." 

It seems probable, that the judgment of Montesquieu* was 
dazzled by the splendid effects of this passion in Greece and in 
Rome, when he assigned to monarchies the principle of honor, 
and limited patriotism, or virtue, as he terms it, exclusively to 
republics. A distinction is thus proposed, which history does 
not warrant; for a public sense of honor is no more effectual 
without a passionate love for our country, than patriotism is 
genuine, when deficient in a watchful jealousy of national cha- 
racter. Itis an opinion, from which Englishmen may well be 
excused for withholding their assent, since it is confuted by 
their own preemimence in arts and in arms, by the power and 
stability of their empire, and the prolonged duration of their 
laws and constitution. 

Whatsoever may*be the determination of theorists on the 
question started by Montesquieu, it cannot be denied, that a 
despotic state must be injurious to the proper efficacy of patrio- 
tism, since it is subversive of the very basis, on which social 
order is constructed. No country can either be loved, or be 
worthy of love, where the citizens are slaves, or where their 
rights and property are not respected. Liberty and patriotism 
are, in truth, congenial; nor is there a safer criterion of the vir- 
tue or happiness of a people than the height, to which their 
attachment for their country is raised, and the difficulties, which 
they are prepared to encounter in rescuing it from danger or 
exalting it to glory. 

It may, indeed, be easier to bring forward kings and heroes, 
who have graced the theatre of the world, than to explore the 





‘ Playfair on the Causes of the Decline of Nations, pp. 4, 5. 

* Esprit des Loix, I. ch. iii. v. vii: The instance of Britain may, 
pethaps, not be considered as a full refutation of Montesquieu’s asser- 
tion, Since the mixed nature of its government, in which many of the 
principles of a republic are visible, must always have exerted a powerful 
effect on the manners and morals of its inhabitants. We may ask, how- 
ever, with confidence, whether it was not patriotism which animated 
Louis IX. and Henry IV. of France, when they studied the real honor of 
their crowns; which induced Peter to forego the pomp of a court, and 
submit to manual labor; which filled the breast of Gustavus Vasa of 
Sweden; and which is evident in many of the struggles for liberty and 
independence, which are recorded in the pages of modern history, 
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humbler scenes ‘of life, and draw from their obscurity those 
persons, who have benefited their country by means less bril- 
liant, but equally meritorious ; yet let it not be hence inferred, 
that patriotism is confined to elevated stations, or useful only on 
pressing emergencies. Wisdom may be as salutary in the cabinet 
as valor is needful in the field; public duties may be no less 
momentous in the repose of peace, than in the tumults of war ; 
skill and industry may increase the treasures of a country, talents 
and learning may add to its celebrity, and every faculty, with 
which man is gifted, may be directed to the public advantage." 

It should never be forgotten, that the corruption of morality 
is the parent of political evil: but while the bulk of a people 
are untainted with vice, little need be dreaded from external 
violence, or intestine commotion, Private life, it has been well 
said,* is the nursery of the commonwealth; and though nature 
may have denied us ability to become conspicuous, she has at 
least left us the power of being innocent. Even if we occupy 
no prominent station in society, we still may show the sincerity 
of our patriotism; we may be obedient to laws, and respectful 
to magistrates; we may relieve the needy, and encourage the 
diligent; by our precepts, as well as by our example, we may en- 
force the exercise of piety, of justice, and of loyalty, and consult 
the true prosperity of our country, by making some addition to 
the stock of national virtue. | 

Little, indeed, would patriotism merit our approbation, were 
its utility restricted to military services ; yet much of the cen- 
sure, to which it has been exposed, has arisen from such an 
error. Its object is assuredly the welfare of our own commu- 
nity; but this object ceases to be praiseworthy, when it is pur- 
sued through blood and havoc, or attained by ruining the hap- 
piness or disturbing the tranquillity of the world. [ἢ this state 
of moral imperfection, wars may be ranked in the catalogue of 
evils almost unavoidable; yet they spring from the outrages and 
vices of mankind, not from their love of their country. That 
love would rather teach them to bless their fellow citizens than 
to destroy them; to consult their peace than to hazard their 
security; to augment their wealth than to exhaust their resour- 
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? Non is solus reipublice prodest, qui tuetur reas, et de pace belloque 
censet: sed qui juventutem exhortatur, qui, in tanta bonorum precepto- 
rum inopia, virtute instruit animas, qui ad pecuniam luxuriamque cursu 
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ces. The selfish and ambitious also, while they conceal their 
partial projects under the mask of a love for their country, do 
homage to the dignity and purity of that principle, which they 
practically violate. No human institutions can be faultless ; but 
let them not all be censured indiscriminately, because they 
sometimes from accident have fallen short of their proper use, 
and sometimes from design have been perverted to mischievous 
purposes. Patriotism may diminish the evils, which it cannot 
entirely prevent ; and, by putting us in present possession of 
partial good, it affords aid and encouragement to the future 
labors of men, who are ambitious to be distinguished as the 
friends of the human race. 

It remains for me to notice one objection,’ which neither the 
moralist nor the patriot will presume to treat with indifference. 
It is said, that the love of our country is not recommended by 
the authority of Scripture, and that the passions, which it excites, 
are directly at variance with the spirit of Christian charity. One 
plain reply to the former part of the objection is, that, though 
this love is not positively commanded, it is neither expressly nor 
virtually forbidden. It is, moreover, as we have proved, not 
only included within the doctrine of universal philanthropy, but 
is in fact the only practicable method, by which we can hope to 
fulfil the benevolent intentions of the Gospel. The history of 
the Jews, who lived under the special government of the Deity, 
affords illustrious instances of this very patriotism, which is con- 
demned ; and the great Author of our religion shed tears of pity 
and anguish, when he contemplated and predicted the approach- 
ing desolation of Jerusalem. 

The weight of the second part of the objection is wholly re- 
moved by the discrimination, which we have made between real 
and pretended patriotism. We grant, that, from intemperate 
zeal, or misguided views, the love of our country has sometimes 
impelled men to the commission of flagrant and pernicious enor- 
mities ; but has not the same love been productive of actions 
eminently and permanently favorable to the happiness of indi- 
viduals, and the safety of communities? Has it not lifted its 
avenging arm against cruelty and impiety? Has it not protected 
our coasts from invasion, our hearths from violence, and our 
altars from profanation? In the dreadful and protracted ca- 
lamities of war, the meek and the helpless may have been op- 
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pressed, the wise and the virtuous may have been sacrificed ; 
but, if the heart of man were utterly callous to the feelings of 
genuine patriotism, there would have been no safeguard for civil 
liberty, no vestige of social union, no scope for those arduous 
and exalted duties, which are prompted by benevolence and 
enjoined by religion: our tribunals would be thrown down, our 
temples would be forsaken, and in the sequestered village, and 
in the crowded city, the sweet voice of peace would be heard 
no more. 

Patriotism then, inspired by nature and authorised by reason, 
is thus hallowed by the sanction of Christianity. The present 
situation of Europe, however, will of itself be sufficient to furnish 
practical conviction, that the existence of the sentiment is in- 
compatible with a state of national subjugation. In the real, or 
even in the apprehended privation of independence, the glory of 
a country, or the well-being of its inhabitants, must be equally 
delusive and visionary. Commerce and the elegant arts would 
be neglected, nor could we expect either opportunities or 
incentives for the calm pursuits of science and philosophy ; 
the mind, by continual irritation, would grow insensible to 
every charm of domestic virtue, or, by debasement, would be 
unfitted for every manly enterprise. Such a state, in short, is 
absolutely hostile to the diffusion, if not to the attainment, of 
that moral and intellectual improvement among individuals, 
which facilitates and ensures the general amelioration of society. 
Political freedom, therefore, should be the aim both of the 
philanthropist and of the patriot; nor even can the Christian 
indulge an hope, that those mild and benevolent virtues, which 
peculiarly characterise his religion, and which are so admirably 
calculated to bless the human species, should ever reach their 
full perfection in any country, which is subjected to the dictates 
of tyranny, or where the free energies of action are overawed by 
the dread of arbitrary force, or controlled by the encroaching 
influence of some powerful neighbour. 


, CHARLES PARR BURNEY, A. B. 
MERTON COLLEGE, 
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An attempt to emend a passage in Catullus. 


Carom. v1.—Ad Flavium. 


Flavi, delicias tuas Catullo, 

Ni sint illepide atque inelegantes, 
Velles dicere, nec tacere posses. 
Verum nescio quid febriculost 
Scorti diligis : hoc pudet fateri. 
Nam, te non viduas jacere noctes 
Nequidquam tacitum cubile clamat, 
Sertis ac Syrio fragrans olivo, 
Pulvinusque peraque et hic et illic 
Attritus, tremulique quassa lecti 10 
Argutatio inambulatioque. 

Nam, ni ἰδία prevalet nihil tacere, 

Cur non tam latera effututa pandam, 

Nec tu quid facias ineptiarum. 

Quare, quicquid habes boni malique, 15 
Dic nobis. Volo te ac twos amores 

Ad ccelum lepido vocare versu. 


Thus is this poem found in the Mss. of Muretus, Statius, 
Scaliger and Vossius, with this exception; that, ver. 12., Stat. 
for nt has in; Muretus for tacere, taceres.—Ver. 13. Stat. has 
et futura panda, and Voss. pandas. Of this passage no sense 
can be made as it stands. Numerous as the attempts have been 
to correct or explain it, no emendation, as yet, appears suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. In Doéring’s edit. it stands thus, 


Nam mi prevalet ista nil tacere. 
Cur nunc tam latera exfututa pandas, 
Ni tu quid facias ineptiarum κα 


ar 


Muretus and Statius first attempted to alter it: the former pro- 
posed making two verses of the three ; thus, 


Nam cur tam latera exfututa pandas, 
Ni tu quid, &c. 


and the latter, despairing of being able to discover the genuine 
Janguage of Catullus, corrected it in this unanner ; 
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Nam, ni est turpe, volens nihil taceres, 
Cui nunc tam latera exfututa pandas 
Ni tu quid facias ineptiarum. 


Shortly after Scaliger corrected it thus in his first edition, 


Nam, ni stupra, valet nihil tacere 
Curvantem latera exfututa panda, 
Noctu quid facias ineptiarum, 


But ia his third, and last, edition it stands thus, 


Nam, ni stupra, valet nihil tacere, 
(Cur? non tam latera exfututa pandant ?) 
Nec tu quid facias ineptiarum. 


The emendation of Vossius is still closer to the characters of 
the Mss. 

Nam ni istapte, valet nihil tacere, 

Cui non jam latera exfututa pandant 

Noctu quid facias ineptiarum 3 


and this Vulpius has adopted. But the syllable pte is never 
added except to ablatives. None of all these are any thing to 
the purpose. Nam in the first instance is wrong; and if it 
were not, the whole might be set to rights by a very trifling 
alteration, 

Nam mi stupra valet nihil tacere. 

Cur non tam latera effututa pandam, 

Nec tu quid facias ineptiarum ? 


For it is in vain to conceal your amours from me. Why 
should I not descant on your emaciated frame, and on all your 
ridiculous foolery 7 

Here the only deviation from the Mss. is in the words mé 
stupra, which is closer to the characters of the original than that 
of Scaliger, who first conjectured stupra. Nec for et, after non, 
is frequent enough. 

Of the three following attempts which I made at different 
times, the latter seems preferable : ῖ 


Num vis ipse loqui, et mhil tacere ἢ 
Cur non? cum latera effututa pandant 
Noctu quid, &c. 
Ipse in opposition to cubile, to pulvinus pereque, to quassa 
dectu, &c.—and, 
Nomen fare! valet nihil tacere ! 
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or, 
Num mi effare ? valet nihil tacere! 
Cui non tam latera effututa pandant 
Noctu quid, &c. 
Horace, Ode [. 27, may throw some light on this subject. 


D, B. i: 


Bracondale, Norwich. 





P. S. In reply to J. W. of Liverpool, on my proposed 
emendation of the passage in Livy, 1 beg leave to remark, 
that cum and tum are so nearly alike im ancient Mss, that 
sometimes they cannot be distinguished; 7, w and v, are also 
similar ; i andj, are always alike; and zn, mi, vi, uz and m, are 
written alike; and this I have learned from seven years expe- 
rience in decyphering the most obliterate parchments. I only 
refer him to Heinsius on Ovid, Met. viii. 703. and xv. 708.--- 
“¢ Inveteratum scribendi vitium mihi videtur, cum litt. c et ¢ in 
codd., minusculis literis exaratis, tanta sit similitudo, ut oculis 
vix possint discerni.” Bach's Tibullus, p. 21. He objects 
to the omission of cum before the verb obsiderentur. ἴ 
refer him to Sallust, B. C. cap. 7. 18. and 20. I need not 
remind him that he differs from Mr. John Walker, late of Trin. 
Col. Dublin, whose note on the passage in question runs thus, 
“ Vel transponende sunt voces hoc mado, cum peregrinis, &c. 
vel dicendum has voces cum L. H. exercitu esse glossema libra- 
riorum.” But [ will translate the passage. ‘Then the Romans, 
driven back into their camp, should have been besieged a second 
time, devoid of hope, and inferior in strength to the enemy, and 
perilous had been, &c.—Suis joined with peregrinis coptis, he 
says, is nugatory and unworthy of the historian: is it nugatory 
and unworthy of the historian in the preceding chap. but two, 
“cum in fines suos, &c.?” We find suus frequently used by 
the best writers, where it might, as far as we know, be better 
omitted. See Vell. Paterc. lib. ii. speaking of Lucretius and 
Catullus ; and again lib. ii. cap. 120. I shall only observe, 
notwithstanding what J. MV. says in the last Number, that, teste 
se ipso, Dublinii, 1797. the passage is corrupt in all the present 
editions of Livy. 

D. B. H. 
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AN INQUIRY | 
into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 
Mythology. 


By R. P. KNIGHT. 





Part 1V.—[Continued from No. XLVITI. p. 49.} 


85. Wuite the temples of the Hindoos possessed their esta- 
blishments, most of them had bands of consecrated prostitutes, 
called the Women of the Idol, selected in their infancy by the 
Bramins for the beauty of their persons, and trained up with 
every elegant accomplishment that could render them attractive, 
and ensure success in the profession ; which they exercised at 
once for the pleasure and profit of the priesthood. ‘They were 
never allowed to desert the temple; and the offspring of their 
promiscuous embraces were, if males, consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the Deity in the ceremonies of his worship; and, if 
females, educated in the profession of their mothers... 

86. Night being the appropriate season for these mysteries, 
and being also supposed to have some genial and nutritive in- 
fluence in itself,2 was personified, as the source of all things, 
the passive productive principle of the universe,} which the 
‘Egyptians called by a name, that signified Night.+ Hesiod 
says, that the nights belong to the blessed gods; as it is then 
that dreams descend from Heaven to forewarn and instruct 





1 Maurice Antiq. Ind. vol. i. pt. 1. p. 341. 

A devout Mohammedan, who in the ixth. century travelled through India, 
solemnly thanks the Almighty that he and his nation were delivered from the 
errors of infidelity, and unstained by the horrible enormities of so criminal a system 
of superstition, 

The devout Bramin might, perhaps, have offered up more acceptable thanks, 
that he and his nation were free from the errors of a sanguinary fanaticism, and 
anstained by the more horrible enormities of massacre, pillage, and persecution ; 
which had been consecrated by the religion of Mohammed; and which every where 
attended the progress of his followers, spreading slavery, misery, darkness, and 
desolation, over the finest regions of the earth ; of which the then happy Indians 
soon after felt the dire effects :—effects, which, whether considered as moral, reli- 
gious, or political evils, are of a magnitude and atrocity, which make all the 
licentious abuses of luxury, veiled by hypocrisy, appear trifling indeed ! 

5. Diodor. Sic. 1. i. c. vii. 

3 Nut γενεσις παντων ἣν και Kump καλεσωμεν. Orph. Hymn, ii. 2. 
page or A@wp, called Athorh still in the Coptic. Jablonski Panth. Agypt. 

10. 1. C. 1. 5, 7. 
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men.'_ Hence night is called evdgovy, good, or benevolent, by 
the ancient poets; and to perform any unseemly act or gesture 
in the face of night, as well as in the face of the sun, was ac- 
counted a heinous offence.2_ ‘This may seem, indeed, a centra- 
diction to their practice : but it must be remembered that a free 
communication between the sexes was never reckoned criminal 
by the ancients, unless when injurious to the peace or pride of 
families ; and as to the foul and unnatural debaucheries imputed 
to the Bacchanalian societies suppressed by the Romans, they 
were either mere calumnies, or abuses introduced by private 
persons, and never countenanced by public authority m any 
part of the world. Had the Christian societies sunk under 
the first storms of persecution, posterity might have believed 
them guilty of similar crimes; of which they were equally 
accused by witnesses as numerous.3 We do, indeed, some- 
times find indications of unnatural lusts in ancient sculptures : 
but they were undoubtedly the works of private caprice ; 
or similar compositions would have been found upon coins ; 
which they never are, except upon the Spinthrie of ‘Tibe- 
rius, which were merely tickets of admission to the scenes 
of his private amusenient. Such preposterous appetites, though 
but too observable in all the later ages of Greece, appear to 
have been wholly unknown to the simplicity of the early times ; 
they never being once noticed either in the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
or the genuine poem of Hesiod; for as to the lines in the for- 
mer poem alluding to the rape of Ganymede, they are manifestly 
spurious.4 

87. The Greeks personified night under the title of AHT2Q, 
or Latona, and BAYBA ; the one signifying oblivion, and the 
other sleep, or quietude;5 both of which were meant to ex- 
press the unmoved tranquillity prevailing through the infinite 
variety of unknown darkness, that preceded the Creation, or 
first emanation of light. Hence she was said to have been the 
first wife of Jupiter,® the mother of Apollo and Diana, or the 
Sun and Moon, and the nurse of the Earth and the stars.?- ‘The 





* Maxopwy To. νυκτες εασιν. Hesiod. Epy. 730. ὺ 

* Hesiod. ἔργ. 727. 3 Liv. Hist. ]. xxxix. ον 9. &c. Mosheim, &c. 

4 il. E.265, &c. Ὑ. 230, &e. 

5 Νυξ δε ἣ Anrw, ληθω τις ουσα τῶν εἰς ὕπνον τρεπομένων. 

Plutarch. apud Euseb, Prep. Evang. lib, iit. ον 1. 

βαυβᾷ κοιμιξει, βαυβᾷν' καθευδειν, Hesych. It is the same word as rave.y, in 
a different dialect. 

© Odyss, A. 579. 

7 ΒΑΥΒΩ" τιθηνὴ Anunrpos. Hesych. 

2 νυξ μελαινα χρυσεων ἀστρων τροῷς. Euripid. Electra. 
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Egyptians differed. a little from the Greeks, and supposed her 
to be the nurse and grandmother of Horus and Bubastis, their 
Apollo and Diana;' in which they agreed more exactly with 
the ancient naturalists, who held that heat was nourished by 
the humidity of night. Her symbol was the Mygalé, or Mus 
Araneus, anciently supposed to be blind ;3 but she is usually 
represented, upon the monuments of ancient art, under the 
form of a large and comely woman, with a veil upon her head.+ 
This veil, im painting, was always black; and in gems, the 
artists generally avail themselves of a dark-colored vein in the 
stone to express it; it being the same as that which was usually 
thrown over the symbol of the generative attribute, to signify 
the nutritive power of Night, fostering the productive power of 
the pervading Spirit; whence Priapus is called, by the poets, 
black-cloaked.’ The veil is often stellated, or marked with 
asterisks,® and is occasionally given to all the personifications 
of the generative attribute, whether male or female ;’ and like- 
wise to portraits of persons consecrated, or represented in a 
sacred or sacerdotal character, which, in such cases, it invari- 
ably siguifies.® 

88. The Egyptian Horus is said to have been the son of 
Osiris and Isis, and to have been born while both his parents 
were in the womb of their mother Rhea ;° a fable which means 
no more than that the active and passive powers of production 
joined in the general concretion of substance, and caused the 
separation or delivery of the elements from each other: for the 
name Apollo is evidently a title derived from a Greek verb, 





1 Herodot. lib. 11, 156. 

2 Omnium autem physicorum assertione constat calorem humore nutriri, Ma- 
crob., Sat. i. c. 23. 

3 Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. iv. q. v. p. 670. Anton. Liberal. Fab. xxviii. 

4 See medals of the Brettii, Siciliote, King Pyrrhus, &c. 

The animal symbol rarely occurs ; but upon a beautifully-engraved gem, belong- 
ing to R. P. Knight, is the head of a Boar, the symbol of Mars the destroyer, 
joined to the head of a Ram, the symbol of Bacchus or Ammon the generator ; 
upon which repose a Dog, the symbol of Mercury, or presiding Mind ; and upon 
the back of the dog is the Mygale, the symbol of Latona, or Night. 

5 Μελαγχλαινοι Te Πριηποι. Mosch. Epitaph. Bion. 27. 

6 See medals of Syracuse. 

7 See heads of Venus on the gold coins of Tarentum, silver of Corinth—of 
Bacchus on those of Lampsacus, &c. 

8 Sce medals of Julius Cesar, Livia, the Queens of Syria and Egypt, bust of 
Marcus Aurelius in the Townley collection, &c. 

9 Ἢ μεν yap, ett των θεων εν γαστρι της Peas οντων, εξ Ἰσιδος και Οσιριδος Ὕενο- 
μενὴ γενεσις Απολλωνος, &c. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 373. We only quote 
Plutarch’s facts, his explanations and etymologies being oftener from the School of 
Plato, than from ancient Egypt. 
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signifying to deliver from;? and it is probable that Horus 
(or whatever was the AZgyptian name of this deity) had a similar 
meaning, it being manifestly intended to signify a personified 
mode of action of Qsiris;* in the same manner as Liber, the 
corresponding title in the Latin tongue, signified a personified 
mode of action of the generator Bacchus. His statue at 
Coptos had the symbol of the generative attribute in his hand, 
said to be taken from 'Typhon, the destroymg power ;+ and 
there are small statues of him now extant, holding the circle 
and cross, which seems to have been the symbol meant. ‘T'yphon 
is said to have struck out and swallowed one of his eyess? 
whence the itinerant priests and priestesses of the Egyptian reli- 
gion, under the Roman emperors, always appeared with this 
deformity :© but the meaning of the fable cannot now be ascer- 
tained, any more than that of the single lock of hair, worn on 
the right side of the head, both by Horus and his priests. 

89. According to Manethos, the Aigyptians called the load- 
stone, the bone of Osiris:7 by which it should seem that he 
represented the attractive principle; which is by no means in- 
compatible with his character of separator and deliverer of the 
elements; for this separation was supposed to be produced by 
attraction. ‘The Sun, according to the ancient system, learnt 
by Pythagoras from the Orphic, and other mystic traditions, 
being placed in the centre of the universe, with the planets 
moving round,® was, by its attractive force, the cause of all union 





1 AroAvw, anciently written ATIOATFQ. 

* Ἔστι δ᾽ οὗτος (‘Qpos) 6 περίγειος κοσμος, ovre POopas απαλλαττομενος παντῶ- 
πασιν, ουτε Ὕενεσεως. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 371. 

Plutarch, in this explanation, has only mistaken the effect for the cause. 

3 The Latin adjective liber comes from the Greek verb ATFQ ; by a well-known 
variation of dialect, from the Ὑ to the I, and from the F to the B. 

+ Ev Κοπτῳ τὸ ayaAdua του Ὥρου ev érepa χειρι Tupwvos αἰδοια κατεχει. Plu- 
tarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 470. ᾿ 

5 Kat λεγουσιν ὅτι του “pov νυν μεν ἐπαταξε, vuv δ᾽ εξελων κατεπιεν 6 Τυφων Tov 
οφθαλμον. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 

© Lusca sacerdos, Juv. A bronze head of an Agyrtes, with this deformity, 
belongs to R. P. Knight. 

7. Ἐτι τὴν σιδηριτιν Ao ooreov Ὥρου, (καλουσι)---ὡς ἵστορει Mavebos. Plutarch. 
de Is. et Osir. p. 376. 

5 Ἑναντίως of περι THY ITaAtav, καλούμενοι Se Πυθαγόρειοι, λεγουσιν" em yap του 
μεσοὺ πὺρ εἰναι φασι, THY δε γην EV των AOTPwY ουσαν κυκλῳ φερομενὴν περι TO METOY, 
νυκταὰ TE και ἥμεραν ποιειν, Aristot. de Cee. lib. ii. ο. 13. 

The author of the trifling book on the tenets of the Philosophers, falsely attribu- 
ted to Plutarch, understands the central fire, round which the Earth and planets 
were supposed to move, not to be the Sun; in which he has been followed by 
Adam Smith and others: but Aristotle clearly understands it to be the Sun, or he 
covld not suppose it to be the cause of day and night; neither could the Pythago~ 
reans have been so ignorant as to attribute that cause to any other fire. This system 
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and harmony in the whole, and, by the emanation of its beams, 
the cause of all motion and activity in the parts. This system, 
so remote from all that is taught by common sense and observa- 
tion, but now so fully proved to be true, was taught secretly 
by Pythagoras ; who was rather the founder of a religious order 
for the purposes of ambition, than of a philosophical sect for 
the extension of science. After a premature discovery had 
caused the ruin of him and his society, Philolaus, one of his 
disciples, published this part of his doctrines, and Aristarchus 
of Samos openly attempted to prove the truth of it;' for which 
he was censured by Cleanthes, as being guilty of impiety :* but 
speculative theories were never thought impious by the Greeks, 
unless they tended to reveal the mystic doctrines, or disprove 
the existence of a Deity. That of Aristarchus could not have 
been of the latter class, and therefore must have been of 
the former; though his accuser could not specify it without 
participating in the imputed criminality. ‘The crimes of Socra- 
tes and Diagoras appear to have been, as before observed, of 
the same kind: whence Aristophanes represents them attribu- 
ting the order arid variety of the universe to circular motion, 
called AINOS; and then humorously introduces Strepsiades 
mistaking this Dinos for a new god, who had expelled Jupiter. 
Among the symbols carried in the mystic processions was a 
wheel ;+ which is also represented on coins,’ probably to signify 
the same meaning as was expressed by this word. 

90. The great system to which it alluded was, however, 
rather believed than known; it having been derived from ancient 
tradition, and not discovered by study and observation. It was 
therefore supported by no proof; nor had it any other credit 
than what it derived from the mystic veneration paid to a vague 
notion, in some degree connected with religion, but sull not 
sufficiently so to become an article of faith, even in the lax and 





is alluded to in an Orphic Fragment: To αἀπειρεσιον kata κυκλον ATpuTws εφορειτο, 
No. xxxiii. ed. Gesner; and by Galen: Ἡρακλειδης δε και of Πυθαγορειοι ἕκαστον 
τῶν ἀστερων κοσμον ewat νομιξζουσι, ynv παρεχοντα Kat αἰθερα εν τῳ ἀπειρῳ cept. 
ταυτα δε τα δογματα εν ενιοις Ορφικοις φερεσθαι λέγουσι. Hist. Phil. c. xiii. 

1 Dutens, Découvertes attribuées aux Modernes ; and authorities there cited. 

? Plutarch. de Fac. in orbe Luna, p. 922-3. The words of Plutarch are here 
decisive of the sense of those of Aristotle above cited. Apiotapxov wero Sew 
KAeavéns tov Sauiov ασεβειας προκαλεισθαι Tous Ἕλληνας, ὡς κινουντα του κοσμου 
τὴν ἑστιαν, ὅτι φαινομενα owlew ανὴρ επειρατο, μενεῖν TOY οὐρανὸν ὑποτιθεμενος, 
εξελιττεσθαι Se κατα λοξου κυκλου THY γῆν, ἅμα και περι τον αὑτης atova δινου- 
μενην. 

3 Nub. 826. , 4 Epiphan. p. 1092. 

5 See medals of Phliasus, Cyrene, Luceria, Vetulonia, &c. 
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comprehensive creed of Polytheism. Common observation might 
have produced the idea of a central cause of motion in the universe, 
and of a circular distribution of its parts; which might have led 
some more acute and discerning minds to imagine a solar system, 
without their having been led to it by any accurate or regular 
progress of discovery; and this we conceive to be a more easy 
and natural way of accounting for it, than supposing it to be a 
wreck or fragment of more universal science that had once 
existed among some lost and unknown people." 

91.. Of this central cause, and circular distribution, the pri- 
mitive temples, of which we almost every where find vestiges, 
appear to have been emblems: for they universally consist of 
circles of rude stones; in the centre of which seems to have 
been the symbol of the Deity. Such were the pyratheia of the 
Persians,” the Celtic temples of the North, and the most ancient 
recorded of the Greeks; one of which, built by Adrastus, a 
generation before the ‘Trojan war, remained at Sicyon in the 
time of Pausanias.3 It seems that most of the places of wor- 
ship known in the Homeric times were of this kind; for though 
temples and even statues are mentioned in ‘Troy, the places of 
worship of the Greeks consisted generally of an area and altar 
only.* 

92. The Persians, who were the primitists, or puritans of 
Fleathenism, thought it impious or foolish to employ any more 
complicated structures in the service of the Deity;5 whence 
they destroyed, with unrelenting bigotry, the magnificent tem- 
ples of Egypt and Greece.6 Their places of worship were 
circles of stones, in the centre of which they kindled the sacred 
fire, the only symbol of their god: for they abhorred statues, as 
well as temples and altars ;7 thinking it unworthy of the majesty 
of the Deity to be represented by any definite form, or to be 
circumscribed in any determinate space. The universe was his 
temple, and the all-pervading element of fire his only represen- 
tative; whence their most solemn act of devotion was, kindling 
an immense fire on the top of a high mountain, and offering up, 
in it, quantities of wine, honey, oil, and all kinds of perfumes ; 
as Mithradates did, with great expense and magnificence, ac- 
cording to the rites of his Persian ancestors, when about to 





τ See Bailly Hist. de l’Astronomie Ancienne. 
2 Pausan. lib. vii. c. xxii. and lib. iy. 

. 3 Ibid. p. 747. + Tenevos καὶ Bwpos. 5 Herodot. lib. i 181, 
6 Ib. 7 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1064, &c. 
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engage in his second war with the Romans; the event of which 
was to make him lord of all, or of nothing." 

93. These offerings were made to the all-pervading Spirit of 
the universe, (which Herodotus calls by the Greek name of 
Jupiter), and to his subordinate emanations, diffused through 
the Sun and Moon, and the terrestrial elements, fire, air, earth, 
and water. They afterwards learned of the Syrians to worship 
their Astarté, or celestial Venus;* and by degrees adopted 
other superstitions from the Phcenicians and other neighbouring 
nations ; who probably furnished them with the symbolical 
figures observable in the ruins of Persepolis, and the devices 
of their coins. We must not, however, as Hyde and Anquetil 
have done, confound the Persians of the first with those of the 
second dynasty, that succeeded the Parthians ; nor place any 
reliance upon the pretended Zendavesta, which the latter pro- 
duced as the work of Zoroaster ; but which is in reality nothing 
more than the ritual of the modern Guebers or Parsees. ‘That 
it should have imposed upon Mr, Gibbon, is astonishing ; as 
it is manifestly a compilation of no earlier date than the eighth _ 
or ninth century of Christianity, and probably much later. 

94. The Greeks seem originally to have performed their acts 
of devotion to the etherial Spirit upon high mountains; from 
which new titles, and consequently new personifications, were 
derived ; such as those of Olympian, Dodonzan, Idean, and 
Casian Jupiter.3 They were also long without statues 5+ which 
were always considered, by the learned among them, as mere 
symbols, or the invention of human error to console human 
weakness.s Numa, who was deeply skilled in mystic lore, 
forbade the Romans to represent the gods under any forms 
either of men or beasts ;® and they adhered to his instructions 
during the first hundred and seventy years of the republic :7 nor 
had the Germans, even in the age of Tacitus, renounced their 
primitive prejudices, or adopted any of the refinements of their 
neighbours on this subject. 





τ Appian. de Bello Mithrad. p. 361. 2 Herodot. |. i. 131. 
3 See Maxim. Tyr. Dissert. viii. 4 Pausan. lib. viii. c. xxii. and lib. ix. 
5 @vnror δε πολλοι Kapdia πλανωμενοι, 
Ἵδρυσαμεσθα, πηματων παραψυχὴν 
Θεωὼν ἀαγαλματ᾽ εκ λιθων τε και ξυλων. 
Sophocl. apud Justin. Martyr. Cohort. ad Gent. p. 10. 
There is another line, but it is a scholion on the preceding one. See Toup. 
Emend. in Suid. vol. ii. p. 526. The whole may possibly be the production of an 
Alexandrine Jew. 
6 Plutarch. in Numa. 7 Varro apud Augustin. de Civ. Dei. lib. iv. c. vi. 
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95. In some instances, the circular area above mentioned is 
inclosed in a square one; and we are told that a square stone 
was the primitive symbol of several deities, more especially of 
the celestial Venus, or passive productive power, both among 
the ancient Greeks and ancient Arabians.1_ Upon-most of the 
very early Greek coins, too, we find an inverse or indented 
square, sometimes divided into four, and sometimes into a greater 
number of compartments ; and latterly, with merely the symbol 
of the Deity forming the device, in the centre. Antiquaries 
have supposed this incuse to be merely the impression of some- 
thing put under the coin to make it receive the stroke of the 
die more steadily :* but in all that we have seen of this kind, 
amounting to some hundreds, the coin has been driven into the 
die, und not struck with it, and the incuse impression been 
made either before or after the other, the edges of it being 
always beaten in or out. Similar impressions also occur on 
some of the little Egyptian amulets of paste, found in mummies, 
which were never struck, or marked with any impression on the 
reverse, 

96. In these square areas, upon different coins almost every 
different symbol of the Deity is to be found: whence, probably, 
the goddess, represented by this form, acquired the singular 
titles of the Place of the Gods,} and the mundane House 
of Horus. ‘These titles are both Egyptian: but the latter is 
signified very clearly upon Greek coins, by an asterisk placed 
in the centre of an incuse square:5 for the asterisk being com- 
posed of obelisks, or rays diverging from a globe or common 
centre, was the natural representation of the Sun; and pre- 


SSS ES STS “ςτὸ ESE IE I LEE CITT TE 


τ Maxim. Tyr. Dissert. xxxviii. Clem. Alex. Protrept. 

Ἕστηκασι δε eyyuTata Tov ayadmatos τετραγωνοι λιθοι τριάκοντα μαλιστα αριθμον" 
τουτου5 σεβουσιν οἱ Φαρεις ἑκαστῳ θεου τινος ονομα επιλεγοντεΞ᾽ τὰ δε ETL παλαιοτερα 
καὶ τοις πασιν Ἕλλησι τιμας θεων ἀντι ἀαγαλματων εἰχον apyot λιθοι. Pausan. in 
Achaic. c. xxii. 8. 3. 

Ταυτης (της Adpodirns) yap σχημα μεν τετραγωνον κατα ταῦτα και τοις Ἕρμαις" 
τὸ δὲ επιγραμμα σήημαινει την Ουρανιαν Αφροδιτὴν των καλουμενων Μοιρων εἰναι 
πρεσβυτατην. Pausan. in Att. c. xix. s. 2. 

2 Abbé Barthelemi Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscr. t. xxiv. p. 30. D’Anear- 
ville Recherches sur les Arts, lib. i, c. iv. p. 412. 

3 Διο και τὴν Supiay Arapyarny τόπον θεων καλουσιν, καὶ τὴν low οἱ Αἰγυπτιοι, 
ὡς πολλῶν θεων ιἰδιοτητας περιεχουσα5. Simplic. in Aristot. lib. iv. Auscult. Phys. 
p- 150. ed. Ald. Hence Plutarch says that Osiris was the beginning, Isis the 
receptacle, and Orus the completion. De Is. et Osir. p. 374. 

4 Ἢ δ᾽ Ios, ἐστιν ὅτε kat Μουθ, και παλιν Αθυρι, και MeOvep mpocaryopevovor* 
ημαινουσι δὲ τῳ πρώτῳ τῶν ονομάτων μήτερα, τῷ δε δευτερῳ οἰκον “Qpov κοσμιοῦ: 
Plutarch. ibid. 

5 See small brass coins of Syracuse, which are very common. 
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cisely the same as the radiated head of Apollo, except that, in 
the latter, the globe or centre was humanised. Upon the 
ancient medals of Corinth and Cnossus, the square 15 a little 
varied, by having the angles drawn out and inverted ;" particu- 
larly upon those of the latter city, which show a progressive 
variation of this form from a few simple lines, which, becom- 
ing more complicated and inverted, produce at length the 
celebrated Labyrinth? which Dedalus is said by the mytholo- 
gists to have built for Minos, as a prison to confine a monster 
begotten upon his wife Pasiphaé, by a bull, and therefore called 
the Minotaur. Pasiphaé is said to have been the daughter of 
the Sun; and her name, signifying all-splendid, is evidently an 
ancient epithet of thatluminary. The bull is said to have been 
sent by Neptune, or the Sea;3 and the title which distinguished 
the offspring is, in an ancient inscription, applied to Attis, the 
Phrygian Bacchus : + whence the meaning of the whole allegory 
distinetly appears ; the Minotaur being only the ancient symbol 
of the bull, partly humanised ; to whom Minos may have sacri- 
ficed his tributary slaves, or, more probably, employed them in 
the service of the Deity. 

97. In the centre of one of the more simple and primitive 
labyrinths on the Grecian coins above cited, is the head of a 
bull ;5 and in others of a more recent style, the more complicated 
labyrinth is round.6 On some of those of Camarina in Sicily, 
the head of the god, more humanised than the Minotaur, yet 
still with the horns and features of the bull, is represented in the 
centre of an indented scroll,”? which other coins show to have 
been meant to represent the waters, by a transverse section of 
waves.2 On the coins, too, of Magnesia upon the Meander, 
the figure of Apollo is represented as leaning upon the tripod, 
and standing upon some crossed and inverted square lines, simi- 
lar to the primitive form of the labyrinth on the coins of Corinth 
above cited? These have been supposed to signify the river 
Meander: but they more probably signify the waters im gene- 
ral ; as we find similar crossed and inverted lines upon coins 
struck in Sicily, both Greek and Punic ;'° and also upon rings 





1 See Mus. Hunterian. 2 Thid. 3 Apollodor. lib, iii.c. i, 
4 ATTIDI MINOTAURO. Gruter. vol. i. p. xxviii. No. 6. 
5 In the cabinet of R. P. Knight. 
© Inthe same. Also in the British Museum. 
7 Mus. Hunter. tab. 14. No. ix. 8 Tb, tab. 56. No. iii. 
9 Tb, tab. 35. No. ix. 
ἡ 2 See a specimen of them on the reverse of ἃ small coin, Mus. Hunter, tab. 67. 
Or Ve 
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and fibule, which are frequently adorned with symbolical devices, 
meant to serve as amulets or charms. ‘The bull, however, both 
in its natural form, and humanised in various deprées, so as in 
some instances to leave only the horns of the animal symbol, is 
perpetually employed upon coins to signify particular rivers 
orstreams; which being all derived from the Bacchus Hyes, as 
the Nile was from Osiris, were all represented under the same 
form. 

08. It appears, therefore, that the asterisk, bull, or Mino- 
taur, in the centre of the square or labyrinth, equally mean the 
same as the Indian lingam-—that is, the male personification of 
the productive attribute placed in the female, or heat acting 
upon humidity. Sometimes the bull is placed between two 
dolphins,* and sometimes upon a dolphin or other fish; 3 and in 
other instances the goat or the ram occupy the same situation ; + 
which are all different modes of expressing different modifica- 
tions of the same meaning in symbolical or mystical writing. 
The female personifications frequently occupy the same place : 
in which case the male personification is always upon the reverse 
of the coin, of which numerous instances occur in those of Syra- 
cuse, Naples, T’arentum, and other cities. 

99. Ariadne, the fabled wife of Bacchus, isa personage con- 
cerning whom there has been more confusion of history and al- 
legory than concerning almost any other. Neither she, nor 
Bacchus, nor Theseus, appear to have been known to the au- 
thor of the Iliad; the lines concerning them all three being ma- 
nifestly spurious: but in the Odyssey, she is said to have been 
the daughter of Minos, and to have been carried away from 
Crete by Theseus to Athens, where she was killed by Diana— 
that is, died suddenly, before he enjoyed her.’ Such appears to 
have been the plain sense of the passage, according to its true 
and original reading: but Theseus having become a deified and 
symbolical personage, in a manner hereafter to be explained, 
Ariadne became so likewise; and was therefore fabled to have 
been deserted by him in the island of Naxus; where Bacchus © 





* See coins of Catania, Selinus, Gela, Sybaris, &c. pr ἢ 

* See brass coins of Syracuse. 

3 Ona gold coin of Eretria in the cabinet of R. P. Knight. Hence the curious 
hymn or invocation of the women of Elis to Bacchus Exe! δ᾽ οὕτως 6 ὕμνος 
(των HAewy γυναικωνὺ ““ Ελθειν ἥρω, Διονυσε, ἅλιον es ναὸν ἄγνον, συν χαριτεσσιν 
a vaov τῷ βυεῳ mod: Ovwy.” Evra dis ἐπᾳδουσιν" “ Αξιε taupe.” Plutarch. Quest. 

THC. 

ὁ 05 βοᾷ coins of ρῳ and Clazomene, in the same collection. 

0 
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found and marriéd her; in consequence of which she became 
the female personification of the attribute which he represented ; 
and as such constantly appears im the symbolical monuments of 
att, with all the accessary and characteristic emblems. Some 
pious heathen, too, made a bungling alteration, and still more 
bungling interpolation, in the passage of the Odyssey, to recon- 
cile historical tradition with religious mythology.* 

100. In many instances, the two personifications are united 
in one; and Bacchus, who on other occasions is represented as 
a bearded venerable figure,?_ appears with the limbs, features, 
and character of a beautiful young woman ;3 sometimes distin- 
guished by the sprouting horns of the bull,# and sometimes 
without any other distinction than the crown or garland of vine 
or ivy.5 Such were the Phrygian Attis, and Syrian Adonis ; 
whose history, like that of Bacchus, is disguised by poetical 
and allegorical fable; but who, as usually represented in monu- 
ments of ancient art, are androgynous personifications of the 
same attribute, accompanied, in different instances, by differ- 
ent accessary symbols. Considered as the pervading and fertiliz- 
ing spirit of the waters, Bacchus differs from Neptune in being 
a general emanation, instead of a local division, of the pro- 
ductive power ;7 and also in being a personification derived 
from a more refined and philosophical system of religion, 
engrafted upon the old elementary worship, to which Neptune 
belonged. 

101. It is observed by Dionysius the geographer, that Bac- 
chus was worshipped with peculiar zeal and devotion by the 
ancient inhabitants of some of the smaller British islands ;° 
ES 

' Eoxe for exra (which is preserved in some Mss. and Scholia), and by adding 
the following line, v. $324 ; a most manifest interpolation. 

2 See Silver coins of Naxus, and pl. xvi. and xxxix. of Vol. i. of the Select Spe- 
cimens. 3 See coins of Camarina, &c. a 

+ See gold coins of Lampsacus in Mus. Hunter. and silver of Maronea. $ 

5. See gold medals of Lampsacus, brass ditto of Rhodes, and pl. xxxix. of Vol, i. 
of the Select Specimens. 

© Ἀμφότεροι yap of θεοι (Ποσειδων καὶ Atovyvoos) της ὕγρας “καὶ Ὕονιμου κυριοι 
δοκουσιν ἀρχης εἰναι. Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. v. qu. 8. 

Ποσειδων δὲ cori ἡ απεργαστικὴ εἶ TH YN Καὶ περι THY Ὑην ὕγρου δυναμις. 
Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. iv. 

7 Ὅτι 8 ov μονον του otvov Διονυσον, adAa καὶ πασὴς bypas φυσεως Ἕλληνες 
ἥγουνται κυριον καὶ ἀρχῆγον, apket Πιδαρος μαρτὺυς εἰναι; Κ᾿ Τ. A. Plutarch. de Is. 
et Osir. 

8 Ayxi de νησιᾶδων ἕτερος mopos, evOa γυναικεξ 
Ανδρων αντιπαρηθεν αγανων αμνιταὼων 
Ορνυμεναι τελεοῦσι κατα νομὸν iepa Βακχῳ; 
Σ τέψαμεναι κισσοιο μελαμφνυλλοῖο κορυμιβοις, 


Ἐννυχιαι: παταγὴης δε λιγυθροος ορνυται nxn. kK. τ᾿ Δ. Υ΄. 570. 
What islands are meant is uncertain ; but probably the Hebrides or Orcades. 
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where the women, crowned with ivy, celebrated. his 
clamorous nocturnal rites upon the shores of the. 
Northern Ocean, in the same manneras the Thraci- 
ans did upon the banks of the Apsinthus, or the [πε 
dians upon those of the Ganges.’ In Stukeley’s Itine- 
rary is the ground plan of an ancient Celtic or Scandinavian. 
temple, found in Zealand, consisting of a circle of rude stones 
within a square: and it is probable that many others of these 
circles were originally enclosed in square areas. Stonehenge is 
the most important monument of this kind now extant; and. 
from a passage of Hecatzeus, preserved by Diodorus Siculus,, 
it seems to have been not wholly unknown to that ancient his- 
torian; who might have collected some vague accounts of the 
British islands from the Pheenician and Carthaginian merchants, 
who. traded there for tn. “ The Hy perboreans,” said he, 
“inhabit an island beyond Gaul, in which Apollo 
is worshipped in a circular temple considerable 
for its size and riches.” ‘This island can be no other than 
Bnitain; in which we know of no traces of any other circular 
temple, which could have'appeared considerable to a Greek or 
Pheenician of that age. That the account should be imperfect 
and obscure is. not surprising ; since even the most. inquisitive 
and credulous travellers among the Greeks could scarcely obtain 
sufficient information concerning the British islands to satisfy 
them of their existence.» A temple of the same form was 
situated upon Mount Zilmissus in Thrace, and dedicated to the 
Sun under the title of Bacchus Sebazius ;3 and another is men- 
tioned by Apollonius Rhodius, which was dedicated to. Mars 
upon an island in the Euxine Sea near the coast of the Amazons.* 

102. The large obelisks of stone found in many parts of the 
North, such as those at Rudstone and near Boroughbridge in 
Yorkshire, belonged to the same religion: obelisks, as Pliny 
observes, being sacred to the Sun; whose rays they signified 
both by their form and name.s They were therefore the em- 





' Ἕκαταιος και τινες ἕτεροι φασιν, ev τοις αντίπεραν της Κελτικὴς τόποις κατα TOY 
Okeavov εἰναι νῆσον ovk ἐλάττω Tns SikeAtas————— drrapxev δὲ κατα THY νησον 
τέμενοβ τε Ἀπολλωνος μεγαλοπρεπες, Kat ναὸν αξιολογον αναθημασι πολλοῖς Κεκοσ- 
μημενον σφαϊροειδὴ τῳ σχήματι. Diodor. Sic. lib. ii, c. xiii, The whole passage is 
extremely curious. 

2 Ουτε νήσους oda Κασσιτεριδας εουσας, ex των ὃ Kacovrepos ἧμιν φοιτᾳ. Herodot, 
lib. iii. 115. 

3 Macrob. Sat. 1. 5.18. 4 Argonaut. lib. ii.1169. 5.110. xxxvi. 1. 14, 
τὸ φως yeverews ἐστι σήμειον. Plutarch. Q. R. 
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‘blems of light, the primary and essential emanation of the Deity ; 
‘whence radiating the head, or surrounding it with a diadem of 
small obelisks, was a mode of consecration or deification, which 
‘flattery often employed in the portraits both of the Macedonian 
kings and Roman‘emperors.t' The mystagogues and poets ex- 
pressed the same meaning by theepithet ATKEIOX or ATKAIOS; 
which is occasionally applied to almost every personification of 
the Deity, and more especially to Apollo; who is likewise cal- 
led ATKHTENETHS, or as contracted APKHI'ENHYS ;* which 
mythologists have explained by an absurd fable of his having 
been born in Lycia; whereas it signifies the Author or Ge- 
nerator of Light; being derived from AYKH otherwise 
ATKOS, of which the Latin word LUX isa contraction. 

103. The titles LUCETLUS and DIESPITER applied to 
Jupiter are expressive of the same attribute; the one signifying 
luminous, ‘and the other the Father of Day, which the 
Cretans called by the name of the Supreme God In sym- 
bolical writing the same meaning was signified by the appro- 
priate emblems in various countries ; whence the ZETS MEI- 
AIXIOX at Sicyon, and the Apollo Carimas at Megara in Attica 
were represented by stones of the above-mentioned form ;+ as 
was also the Apollo Agyiews in various places;5 and both 
Apollo and Diana by simple columns pointed at the top; or, 
as the symbol began to be humanised, with the addition of a 
head, hands, and feet.° On a Lapland drum the goddess Isa or 
Disa is represented by a pyramid surmounted with the emblem 
so frequently observed in the hands of the A&gyptian deities ; 7 
and the pyramid has likewise been observed among the religious 
symbols of the savages of North America.’ ‘The most sacred 


ΞΘ Θ60.ῃφ.ΞΦοΘ ον  πο---- --ςς -  IE “οὐ 
_' See Plin. Panegyr. 5. lii. and the coins of Antiochus IV. and VI. of Syria, 
Philip TV. of Macedonia, several of the Ptolemies, Augustus, &c. 

2 Il. A. 101. Schol. Didym,et Ven. Heraclid. Pant. p. 417. ed. Gale. 

3 Macrob. Sat. i. c. 15. 2 

+ Ἐστι δε Zeus Μειλίχιος kat Apreuis ὀνομαξομενη Πατρῳψὰ σὺν τεχήῃ πεποιημενα 
ουδεμιᾳ" πυραμιδι δ᾽ ὃ Μειλιχιος, ἣ δε κιονι ἐστιν εἰκάσμενῆ. Pausan, in Cor, c. 9.5. 6. 

Λιθος παρεχόμενος πυραμιδὸς σχημᾶ ov μεγαλῆΞ" τουτὸν AmoAAwVa ονομαζουσι 
Καριναν. Id. in Att.c. 44. 5. 3. 

> Ayueus δε cor. κιων εἰς ofv ληγων, ὃν ἵστασι πρὸ των θυρων" idiovs δὲ φασιν 
αντους ewat Απολλωνος" οἱ δε Διονυσου" οἷ δε αμφοιν. 

Ayuieus, ὅπρο των αὐυλιων θυρων κωνοειδη5 Kiwy, iepos Απολλωνος, Kat αὑτὸς Geos. 
Suidas in voce Ayuias. Vide et Scho]. in Aristoph. Vesp. et Schol. in Eurip, Phe- 
niss, 634. et Eustath. in Hom. p. 166. 

© Ὅτι μὴ προσωπον αντῳ και TODES εἰσιν AKPOL κᾶι χειρε5, TO λοιπὸν χαλκῳ κιονι 
Ἐστιν εἰκασμενον. EXEL δὲ em TH κεφαλῃ κρανος, λογχὴν De ἐν TELS χερσι καὶ τοξον- 
Pausan. in Lacon. c. 19. 5. 2. 

7 Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. 11. c. v. p. 277. and Ὁ. xi. p, 261. 

8 Lafitan Mecurs des Sauvages. t, 1. p. 146 and 8. 
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idol, too, of the Hindoos in the great temple of Jaggernaut, in 
the province of Orissa, is a pyramidal stone :1 and the altar in 
the temple of Mexico, upon which human victims were sacrificed 
to the deity of the Sun, was a pointed pyramid, on which the 
unhappy captive was extended upon his back, in order to have 
his heart taken out by the priest.” 

104. The spires and pinnacles, with which our old churches are 
decorated, come from these ancient symbols; and the weather- 
cocks, with which they are surmounted, though now only em- 
ployed to show the direction of the wind, were originally 
emblems of the Sun: for the cock is the natural herald of the 
day; and therefore sacred to the fountain of light.3 In the 
symbolical writing of the Chinese, the Sun is still represented 
by acock ima circle ;4 and a modern Parsee would suffer death, 
rather than be guilty of the crime of killing one. It appears 
on many ancient coms, with some symbol of the passive pro- 
ductive power on the reverse ;° and in other instances it is uni- 
ted with priapic and other emblems and devices, signifying differ- 
ent attributes combined. 

105. The AXgyptians, among whom the obelisk and pyramid 
were most frequently employed, held that there were two oppo- 
site powers in the world perpetually acting against each other ; 
the one generating and the other destroying; the former of 
whom they called Osiris, and the latter Typhon. By the con- 
tention of these two, that mixture of good and evil, of procrea- 
tion and dissolution, which was thought to constitute the har- 
mony of the world, was supposed to be produced ;° and the 
notion of such a necessary mixture, or reciprocal operation, 


ER Eg RES EI EE ET AES SEE SE 


1 Hamilton’s Travels in India. 2 Acosta’s History of the Indies. p. 382. 
3 Ἥλιου δε lepoyv φασιν ewar τον opyiba, και ἀγγελειν oyrevat μελλοντος TOU ἥλιου. 
Pausan. lib. v. p. 444. 
4 Pour peindre le Soleil, ils (les Chinois) mettent un Coq dans un Cercle. Du 
Halde, vol. ii. p. 252. 5 Hyde de Relig. yet. Persarum. 
© See coins of Himera, Samothrace, Suessa, &c. 7 Th, and Selinus. 
8 Οὐκ ay yevorro Xwpis εσθλα και Kaka, 
GAN’ ἐστι τις συγκρασ!5, WOT’ EXELY καλως. 
Eurip. apud Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 
Tae μεγιστη και Aros αιθηρ, 
ὃ μεν ἀνθρωπων καὶ θεὼν γενετώρ, 
ἡ δ᾽ ὑγροβολους σταγοναϑ νοτιουξ 
παραδεξαμενὴ TIKTEL OvaTOUS, 
τικτει δε Bopay, φυλα τε θηρων" 
χώρει δ᾽ οπίσω Ta μεν εἰς YaLas 
φυντ᾽ εἰς γαιαν" τὰ δ᾽ am” αἰιθεριον 
βλαστοντα youns εἰ5 ουρᾶνιον 


πόλον ἢλθε παλιν. Ke τ' As 
Ejusd. in Grotii excerpt. p. 417. 
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was, according to Plutarch, of immemorial antiquity, 
derived from the earliest theologists and legislators, 
not only in traditions and reports, but also in myste- 
ries and sacred rites both Greek and Barbarian." 
Fire was held to he the efficient principle of botli; and, ac- 
cording to some of the later Egyptians, that etherial fire sup- 
posed to be concentered in the Sun; but Plutarch controverts this 
opinion, and asserts that Typhon, the evil or destroying power, 
was a terrestrial or material fire, essentially different from the 
etherial; although he, as well as other Greek writers, admits 
him to have been the brother of Osiris, equally sprung from 
ΚΡΟΝΟΣ and PEA, or Time and Matter.2 In this however, 
as in other instances, he was seduced, partly by his own_pre- 
judices, and partly by the new system of the A%gyptian Plato- 
nics; according to which there was an original evil principle in 
nature, co-eternal with the good, and acting in perpetual oppo- 
sition to it, 

106. This opinion owes its origin to a false notion, which we 
are apt to form, of good and evil, by considering them as self- 
existing inherent properties, instead of relative modifications 
dependent upon circumstances, causes, and events: but, though 
patronised by very learned and distinguished individuals, it does 
not appear ever to have formed a part of the religious system 
of any people or established sect. The beautiful allegory 
of the two casks in the Iliad, makes Jupiter the distributor 
of both good and evil ;3 which Hesiod also deduces from the 
same gods.4 The statue of Olympian Jupiter at Megara, 
begun by Phidias and Theocosmus, but never finished, tle work 
having been interrupted by the Peloponnesian war, had the 
Seasons and Fates over his head, to show, as Pausanias says, 
that the former were regulated by him, and the latter obedient 
to his will.s In the citadel of Argos was preserved an ancient 
statue of him in wood, said to have belonged to king Priam, 
which had three eyes (as the Scandinavian deity Thor sometimes 
had,7) to show the triple extent of his power and providence, 


ee aa 


‘Ato Kat παμπαλαιος avTn κατεισιν εἰς θεολογων καὶ νομοθετῶν εἰς ποιητας Καὶ 
φιλοσοφους dota, τὴν apxny αδεσποτον ἐχουσα, THY δε πιστιν LOXUPAY και δυσεξαλειπτον, 
οὐκ εν λογοις μονον, ovde ev φημαις, αλλα εν τε τελεταῖς, εν TE θυσιαις Kat Βαρβαροις 
και Ἕλλησι ToAAGKOU περιφερομενὴν, K.T. A. ἀε 15, et Osir. p. 369. 

γενεσθαι, συμμιγηναι, TwUTO. ἀπολεσθαι, μειωθῆναι, διακριθηναι, THUTO. Hippo- 
crat. Aur. |. 6. 

2 Ibid. p. 355. Diodor. Sic. lib. i. p. 13. 8 ἢ, 527. 4 Epy. 60. 

5 Pausan, in Attic. c. 49. 6 ΟἹ. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. ii. c. v. p. 518. 
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over Heaven, Earth, and Hells? and, in the Orphic hymns of 
mystic invocations, he is addressed as the ‘giver of life, and the 
destroyer.” 

107. The third eye of this ancient statue was im the forehead ; 
and it seems that the Hindoos have a symbolical figure of the 
same kind :3 whence we may venture to infer that the Cyclops, 
concerning whom there are so many inconsistent fables, owed 
their fictitious bemg to some such enigmatical compositions. 
According to the ancient theogony attributed to Hesiod, they 
were the sons of Heaven and Earth, and brothers of Saturn or 
Time ;* signifying, according to the Scholiast, the circular or 
central powers,’ the principles of the general motion of the uni- 
verse above noticed. The Cyclops of the Odyssey is a totally 
different personage: but as he is said to be the son of Nep- 
tune or the Sea, it is probable that he equally sprang from 
some emblematical figure, or allegorical tale. Whether the 
poet meant him to be a giant of a one-eyed race, or to have lost 
his other eye by accident, is uncertain; but the former is most 
probable, or he would have told what the accident was.—In an 
ancient piece of sculpture, however, found in Sicily, the artist 
has supposed the fatter, as have also some learned moderns.® 

108. The ASgyptians represented Typhon by the Hippopo- 
tamos, the most fierce and savage animal known to them; and, 
upon his back they put a hawk fighting with a serpent, to signi- 
fy the direction of his power ; for the hawk was the emblem of 
power,” as the serpent was of life; whence it was employed as 
the symbol of Osiris, as well as of Typhon.8 Among the 
Greeks it was sacred to Apollo;? but we do not recollect to 
have seen it on any monuments of their art, though other birds 
of prey, such as the eagle and cormorant, frequently occur.’ 


" . 


* Ζεὺς toavoy, δυο μεν, I} πεῴυκεν, εχὸν οφθαλῥιους, τρίτον δὲ ἔπι του μετωπου" 
τούτον τὸν Ata Πριαμῳ φασὶν εἰναι τῷ Λαοδαμαντὸς maTpwor. Pausan. Cor. c. 
24. 5. 5. 2. Hymn. Ixxii. ed. Gesner. 3 Asiatic Researches, vol. i. Ὁ. 248. 

4 V.139, ἄς. 

5. Κυκλωπας τας εγκυκλίους Suvapers. Schol. vet, in vers. 139. 

The two lines 144-5 in the text, containing the etymology of the name, appear 
to be spurious ; the licentious extended form ée:s being incompatible with the lan- 
guage of the old poets. 

5 See Houel Voyage en Sicile, pl. cxxxvii., et Damm. Lex. ᾿ 

© Ἐν Ἕρμοπολει δε Τυφωνος αγαλμα δεικνυουσι ἵππον ποταμιον" ep οὗ βεβηκε 
ἱεραξ oper μαχόμενος" τῳ μεν ἵππῳ Tov Τυφωνα δεικνυντε5,) τῳ δε ἱερακι δυναμιν Kat 
αρχην. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 371. fol. 

7 Tpadovar και ἱερακι τον θεον τουτον (Οσιριν) πολλακις. Ibid. 

8 Aristoph. Ορνιθ. v. 514. 

9. The latter on the coins of Agrigentum, as the symbol of Hercules: the former, 
as the symbol of Jupiter, is the most common of all devices. 
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The eagle is sometimes represented fighting with a serpent, and 
sometimes destroying a hare ;‘ which, being the most prolific of 
all quadrupeds, was probably the emblem of fertility.2 In these 
compositions the eagle must have represented the destroying 
attribute: but, when alone, it probably meant the same as the 
f&gyptian hawk: whence it was the usual symbol of the su- 
preme God, in whom the Greeks united the three great attributes 
of creation, preservation, and destruction. ‘The ancient Scan- 
dinavians placed it upon the head of their god Thor, as they did 
the bull upon his breast,? ‘to signify the same union of attributes ; 
which we sometimes find in subordinate personifications among 
the Greeks. Onthe ancient Phenician coins above cited, an 
eagle perches on the sceptre, and the head of a bull projects 
from the chair of a sitting figure of Jupiter, similar in all re- 
spects to that on the coins of the Macedonian kings, supposed to 
be copied from the statue by Phidias at Olympia, the composi- 
tion of which appears to be of earlier date. 





ON THE 


ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 


BY THE REV. G. TOWNSEND. 





Part VI.—[Continued from No. XLV II. p. 10.} 
SrecTion X.—Origin of Tsabaism. 


From considering the state of mankind in the earlier post- 
diluvian ages, and the origin and meaning of the emblems uni- 
versally adopted among them, we are led to the very inter- 
esting questions, of the Origin of their Erroneous Religious 
Opinions. yi 

The first question that here demands attention is, whether the 
worship of the heavenly host, or of the spirits of their ances- 
tors, originally prevailed among mankind. Dr. Hugh Farmer 





‘ See coins of Chalcis in Eubea, of Elis, Agrigentum, Croto, &c. 

2 See coins of Messena, Rhegium, &c. It was also deemed aphrodisiac and 
androgynous. See Philostrat. Imag. 

3 Ol. Rudbeck. Atlantic, p. ii. c. v. p. 300. and 321. 
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published a very learned and celebrated treatise on the general 
prevalence of the worship of human spirits, in which he en- 
deavours to prove that hero-worship preceded tsabaism. 
Mr. Faber, with many others, is of the same opinion. After the 
most impartial, and careful examination of the contending evi- 
dence, I cannot but differ from this laborious writer, and agree 
with Mr. Bryant, and other authorities of no less weight than 
those who have advocated the opposite side of the question, that 
the first idolatry was the undue veneration, and subsequent 
homage, of the heavenly host. This opinion seemsconfirmed, not 
only by the testimony of Maimonides and Sanchoniathon, but 
by the consideration of the very early prevalence of the general 
knowledge of astronomy after the flood; by the peculiar circum- 
stance, not only that the worship of the heavenly host was pun- 
ishable by the civii magistrate in the time of Job, as ar idola- 
trous ceremony, but from the total omission of the notice of any 
other species of idolatry at that time; by the assumption by 
Nahor of one of the titles of the Sun; by the universal tra- 
dition of the oriental nations on the one hand, and the actual 
assertion of scripture on the other, that idolatry existed in the 
family of Abraham ; added to the many arguments adduced in 
support of that traditional notion, that the idolatry of his family 
was tsabaistical ; by the antiquity of the Indian and other oriental 
zodiacs; by the opinion of a large proportion of the most 
learned men; by the researches of Mr. Bryant, and the valuable 
authority of Dr. Hales. From all these, and many other consider- 
ations, | am compelled to believe, in opposition to Mr. Faber, 
that the original idolatry of mankind was the worship of the 
heavenly host, and that it began and proceeded in the most gra- 
dual and insensible manner. Some of the authorities here 
referred to have supposed that the worship of the heavenly 
host was antediluvian; if so, it was handed down by tradition 
through the sons of Ham to the primitive postdiluvians. Though 
this supposition seems to be confirmed by the antiquity of the 
zodiacs, (which, if their claims to such an early origin are really 
well-founded, might have been preserved by the sons of Noah,) 
it is by no means necessary to be received. Some knowledge 
of astronomy must have existed before the flood, or the earth 
could not have been cultivated ; and whatever was the extent of 
that antediluvian astronomy, it must have been known to the 
early postdiluvians, 

‘The evidence, however, is incomplete, and I shal] not insist on 
any point which appears so dubious; I shall merely, as I cannot 
but think upon the most satisfactory evidence, assume, that the 
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worship of the heavenly host was the first corruption of the pri- 
mitive truth; and of that corruption shall proceed to trace the 
origin. All other false notions of the Pagans we shall find 
were easily deducible from this original perversion; and each, 
however gross, is founded on, or apparently connected with, 
and defended by, its similarity to the peculiar doctrine of uncor- 
rupted patriarchism, from which it will be no less easy to show 
that they were originally respectively derived. 

The sole principle upon which our present enquiry is con- 
ducted is this, that the Scriptures are true; therefore man never, 
as our pretended philosophers assert, has been, or could have 
been, in a savage state. He was never left to the unassisted use 
of his own reason: he was constantly guided, directed, and con- 
trolled by the commands and dictates of continued revelation; 
imparted according to his wants, and never entirely deserting 
him. We may utterly reject, therefore, as too absurd and con- 
temptible, all those theories which represent man as ignorant of 
a Deity, and frequently gazing upon the Sun and Moon, and 
gradually admiring them more and more for their utility, beauty, 
and splendor, till he at length began to consider them either as 
the actual rulers of mankind, or the best visible representations 
of the Deity. Neither ought we to be contented with that 
class of reasoners which represents. man as gradually forgetting 
God, and directing his attention, to the heavenly host, till they 
alone became the “objects of his adoration. Against these hy- 
potheses, however ingeniously, they may be defended, we have 
evidence to prove that revelation was bestowed on man from 
the beginning, and that when Tsabaism began to prevai! in the 
time of Job, and of Nahor, the knowledge ‘of the true God was 
so universal, and the influence of the uncorrupted patriarchal 
polity so great, that idolatry was punishable by the civil magis- 
trate. Tsabaism, therefore, we may justly conclude, though 
the supposition is contradictory to the theory of many learned 
men, originated neither inignorance nor stupid wonder. It was 
the offspring neither of poetical admiration, perverted science, 
nor wilful apostacy, thoughall these causes contributed to increase 
the attachment of the primitive idolaters to this favorite error, 
und to perpetuate its dominion. The origin of ‘l'sabaism 
must be sought in some more reasonable source. It must have 
been derived from some imperceptible innovation on the pa- 
triarchal faith ; adapted to the opinions of the faithful worship- 
pers of the true God; recommended by the appearance of wis- 
dom, by plausible arguments, and an apparent identity with the 
uncorrupted faith. 1 argue from the nature of the human mind. 
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Religious opinions are never altered, either violently, suddenly, 
needlessly, unnaturally, or without some good reason. The 
first postdiluvians were for a long time unanimous in their wor- 
ship of the true God; their faith was guarded and preserved. by 
the observances, the ritual, and the arkite ceremonies above- 
mentioned. They had much knowledge among them, and 
there can be no greater absurdity, than to imagine that men thus 
circumstanced would suddenly worship the Sun, because they 
observed his brightness, his beauty, or his majesty. ‘They must 
have connected these ideas with their own pre-formed religion, 
and have permitted the new homage to begin, and continue, 
with the idea that they were. pleasing their Maker, and offer- 
ing greater homage to Him; though they departed in some mi- 
nute innovations trom the practice of their ancestors. 

I thought it necessary to make these remarks, as I believe 
that 1 have the misfortune to be entirely unsupported by. the 
various learned authors who have treated upon these subjects, 
in the opinion I have formed respecting the probable origin of 
the worship of the Sun. It is briefly this: 

In the early ages of the world, the Deity was pleased to con- 
vince mankind of his continued superintendance and presence, 
by the visible appearance of a bright and splendid flame. ‘This 
manifestation of his actual providence was known by the name 
of the Shechinah. Before the flood, it is said to have been con- 
stantly stationed at the entrance of Paradise, to direct the atten- 
tion of the antediluvians to the tree of life, and the future hea- 
ven, which was typified by the garden their father had lost; it 
marked also the place where the true worshippers were to offer 
their sacrifices. ‘Thus Cain went out from the presence of the 
Lords; that is, he departed from the presence of the Shechinah, 
from the assembly of the true worshippers; for no man can hide 
himself from God. After the deluge, the Shechinah, or sudden 
fiame from above, appearing miraculously, suddenly, on impor- 
tant occasions, and so brightly, splendidly, and supernaturally, 
that it could neither be imitated, nor suspected to be of earthly 
origin, was the signal of acceptance with the Deity. ‘Thus the 
sacrifice of Noah was honored by the visible symbol of a present 
God. In the same manner was dignified the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham. By this undoubted token of acceptance the missions of 
Moses, Gideon, and Elijah were confirmed. 'The chapter in 
the book of Kings, in which Elijah is described as appealing to 
the idolaters, and demonstrating his divine legation, is one of 
the most beautiful and splendid compositions, if considered only 
in a literary point of view, ever read. The same glory proved 
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to Solomon and the Israelites, in the most solemn and magnifi- 
cent manner, the approbation of the giver of revelation at the 
dedication of the temple. The same glory too appeared to 
Isaiah, to the shepherds, at the transfiguration, to St. Paul on 
his journey to Damascus. Other instances might have been 
adduced; but these are sufficient to prove that the same symbol 
of the divinity has uniformly appeared in all ages of the Church, 
and that it was well known to the first race of man, from the 
time when they were few in number. It was always universally 
known. It was by the appointment of God himself presented 
to the attention of men, and it is the opinion of the learned Jo- 
seph Mede and other divines, that the samme Shechinah will be 
again manifested at that period, when the second advent of our 


_ Messiah shall announce the second destruction of the world. 


- Now as all error is a perversion of truth, either by new com- 
binations of its component doctrines by adding to, subtracting 
from, or altering by imperceptible innovations, and apparently 
immaterial glosses, the purer creed; and as it was impossible to 
deny that the Shechinah was a proof of the presence and conti- 
nued power of the one true God; it is but natural to suppose 
that the incipient corruption would begin at the most evident 
and undoubted truth: and I have no doubt that the collected 
evidence of facts will prove the accuracy of this hypothesis— 
That the Sun was first venerated as the symbol of the continued 
influence and presence of the Deity; and that the first cause of 
that veneration, which afterwards degenerated into actual wor- 
ship, was its similarity to the Shechinah, which was well known 
to all the primitive nations. 

Maimonides declares most expressly, that in their first depar- 
ture from pure religion, men worshipped the host of heaven ; 
among other reasons, because God had divided with them his 
brightness: S123 O75 pdr are the original words. Now the 
word ‘)23, is the very word used in Exodus xxiv. 16, 17, and 
in many other passages of scripture, to express the glory of that 
visible supernatural fire, which manifested the presence of Jeho- 
vah. He imparted, therefore, (the words may be translated), 
the glory of the Shechinah to the stars; or, “ He made 
the Shechinah permanent in the heavens;” though its ca- 
sual appearance for wise purposes was permitted in the usual 
manner upon earth. And because, Maimonides proceeds, 
the host of heaven thus partook of the glory of Jehovah, they 
were venerated among mankind; that is, they were originally ve- 
nerated as the symbols of God’s presence; and in after ages, 
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when the primary object of their veneration was forgotten, they 
were worshipped as the dispensers of blessings, and the givers 
of all good to mankind. 

This idea derives additional confirmation from the account 
given us by Sanchoniathon, who lived 163 years before the re- 
puted destruction of Troy, of the idolatry and apostacy of the 
second generation of men. From the names and circumstances 
recorded, it is well argued by Dr. Hales, that Cain and his wife 
are there meant. They are said to have been the offspring of 
the first pair, and in seasons of drought to have stretched out 
their hands towards the Sun, as the Lord of the heavens. 

Unless the worship of the Sun originated in some such man- 
ner as [ have now intimated, Cain, or whoever is meant by 
Sanchoniathon, would not have petitioned the Sun for rain. 
He had been accustomed to the Shechinah: he went out from 
its presence; and when in distress, he looked to the Sun, as the 
permanent Shechinah. He addressed his God as Baal Samen, 
the Lord of the heavens. The inspired writers call the true 
God “ Jehovah Tsabaoth,” Lord of the host of heaven, includ- 
ing the Sun, which was absurdly dignified with the divine titles. 
Cain remembered the period when he bowed down before the true 
Shechinah, and unwilling even in his affliction to return to the 
visible Church, whose communion he had forsaken, he offered 
up his useless repentance and rejected petitions to another sup- 
posed visible emblem of the Deity. 

The Sun was considered as a permanent Shechinab: admiration 
soon changed into veneration and homage. From the worship 
of the Sun the progress was easy to that of the heavenly host; 
and as God himself had permitted the appearance of fire to be 
the symbol of his presence, the incipient veneration of that ele- 
ment and of the Sun, would be, as we find it was, at one time, 
universally prevalent. 

This we believe to have been the case among the several 
branches of that family which settled at Shinar. 


Section XI —Origin of Demonolatry. 


We now come to the difficulty—by what means, or on what 
account, the idolaters attributed to mortals the titles of their 
solar Deity; and from what source the worship of their deified 
ancestors originated ? 

Not only had the will of the Deity permitted the Shechinah 
to appear to man, to manifest his continued presence ; he had 
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condescended to control, and guide, and counsel the heads of 
families, or the several individuals to whom it appeared good, 
by communicating his will by a super-human Being, in human 
form; which Being is called in Scripture the angel, or the 
messenger Jehovah. In support of this opinion we have the 
indisputable, and the undisputed testimony of the Jewish 
Church, the Christian Church, particularly in its primitive and 
purer periods; we have the whole weight of unauthorised tra- 
dition, and the literal interpretation of Scripture. ‘This was 
the word of the Lord God, walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day. This was the great Being which appeared to the 
principal individuals of the Jewish Church, and after the lapse 
of the destined time, tabernacled among the Jews, fulfilled the 
predictions of his servants the prophets, and was sacrificed on 
the cross as the long-announced propitiation for the sins of 
man. 

On the appearances of this divine personage to the early 
antediluvian, and postdiluvian patriarchs, was founded the 
doctrine of the Avatars of the Hindoos. An Avatar among 
the Hindoos means a descent of the Deity: and man had been 
encouraged since the fall to expect a permanent incarnation of 
the bruiser of the serpent’s head. The appearances, however, of 
which we are now speaking, were all transitory. When the 
object for which they had been permitted was accomplished, 
the miraculous appearance was withdrawn. The form which 
had been presented to an individual was seldom presented a second 
time: and thus, as Mr. Faber has justly observed, the precise 
aspect of the human form that served as a vehicle to the divi- 
nity in one, could not have been known to another, age. ‘The 
doctrine of the incarnation of the promised Messiah was known 
from the beginning, but it was misunderstood even by Eve; 
who, when Cain was born, exclaimed, I have gotten a man 
from the Lord; or, as it should be translated, I have obtained 
the man, even Jehovah himself. It was wisely intended that 
the attention of mankind should be constantly directed to their 
great deliverer; but as there had now been several manifesta- 


uons of the divine presence, and it was not known when there 


might be another, an opening presented itself to an ambitious 
and daring man, to assume the title of the incarnate Son; to 
call himself the benefactor and guardian of mankind ; to originate 
castes: by denominating his own family sacred; and, when he 
had secured to one class the sacerdotal and military influence, 
to impose those opinions by the sword, which he had at the 
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beginning recommended, and extended by mildness and persua- 
sion. Such was the policy, and such the apostacy of Nimrod, 
as it. may be almost demonstrated from the united testimony of 
the traditions of the East, the scattered remarks of ancient 
writers, the exact agreement of this theory with all the remain- 
ing authenticated history of this remote age, and its perfect 
harmony with the subsequent narrative of Scripture. 

As this incarnate Being was considered as a divine person, and 
the Son of God, and as Nimrod claimed the authority and titles 
of the incarnate, it is evident that his father or his ancestor must 
from some cause have been also considered as divine. Nimrod 
was descended in a right line from Ham, who was the elder born 
of Noah. To the line of the eldest was attached the right of 
primogeniture, and the honor of becoming the human parent 
of the Messiah, unless that right of primogeniture was forfeited ; 
as it was by Ham. Assuming to himself the title of the incar- 
nate, as a divine person, Nimrod taught the people that not 
only himself but his family were sacred, as the continued, per- 
manent incarnations of the promised Son; and therefore that 
his ancestors, who had borne this character, and had been bene- 
factors to mankind, were entitled to their homage and venera- 
tion; therefore Noah, and Ham, and Chus, were worshipped. 
But as the Sun in the heavens was the visible symbol of the Deity, 
their veneration of the Sun was just; and as their ancestors 
were divine, and therefore entitled to their homage, therefore it 
was that the Sun and their ancestors were identified ; the actions 
of men were attributed to the Sun, and the powers of the Sun 
in turn were attributed to mortals. ‘Thus the heathen Gods 
all bear the titles of the Sun, though they act and speak as men. 
Nimrod was the son of Chus, who gave name to the family of 
the Cuthim, or Scythi, or Cuthites, who in all ages have con- 
trolled their brethren: he was known by the name Belus, or 
Baal, a common name for the Sun: he was called also Ni- 
nus, or the incarnate; the union of the two names in one per- 
son accurately describes the nature and source of the idolatry. 

Thus were the appearing of the Shechinah, and of the angel 
Jehovah, perverted to an incipient, and imperceptibly innovating 
and corrupting idolatry. Nimrod claimed to be considered as 
the expected permanently incarnate and divine son ; his deceased 
father was venerated as the solar Deity, from whom, as a God, 
that divine Being was to descend. ‘The effects of their union 
of policy, usurpation, and violence, are related in Scripture : 
War and all its evils began with a false religion; and the earth 
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has not even yet recovered from the contaminations and conse- 
quences of the idolatries of Babylon, the mother and first cause 
of apostacy from God. ; 


Section XII. 


Causes of the dissensions at Shinar, and origin of the iwo great 
sects among the ancient idolaters. 


From the histories of Nimrod still preserved in the East, 
more particularly from a rare tract entitled the Dabistan, dis- 
covered among some refugee Persians in India, by Sir William 
Jones, which celebrates Nimrod under the title of Maha Beh, 
or the great Belus: from the testimony of Justin, and Strabo 
and others, we learn that Nimrod established a powerful empire. 
The laws by which he governed this empire, and the means by 
which he obtained and secured the power, are preserved in that 
ancient work the Institutes of Menu, which is the same as the 
Desatir of the Iranian Mahabad or Nimrod. From these 
sources of information we learn, that the institution of castes 
began at Shinar, by securing to the sacred family of the incar- 
nate One the whole military and sacerdotal power, and sub- 
jugating by this means his more unguarded and unsuspecting 
brethren. 

The manner in which the doctrine of frequent incarnations 
prevailed among the pagans, may be clearly illustrated by that 
passage of Homer, in which Neptune is represented as coming 
to the assistance of the Greeks. The Trojans were beginning 
to be successful, when the Greeks suddenly recovered them- 
selves, being rallied by Calchas, a chieftain whose influence 
among them was great, from his possessing the three usual 
characteristics of the heads of families in those early ages ; 
being at once the prophet, the priest, and leader of a tribe. 
The sudden assistance of Calchas, who came from the ships 
to which the Greeks were retiring, was ascribed to the power 
of a Deity; and the chieftain himself was supposed to be not 
the very individual with whom they were acquainted, but an 
incarnation of Neptune in a mortal form. In this way, when 
the doctrine of the incarnation was once perverted, gods were 
multiplied for ever: the attributes of Deity were ascribed to men; 
to heroes, lawgivers, statesmen, and particularly to heads of 
families. The several advantages deduced from the change of 
seasons, the pleasures arising from scenery, the glories of the 
ocean, and the sun; every thing in short which delighted the 
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eye, and gladdened the heart, was attributed to the immediate 
agency of a present Deity; who multiplied himself in every 
form, and in infinite variety. Hence the genius of mythology 
gave satyrs to woods—naiads to fountains—nymphs to groves— 
and gods and goddesses to every place and event; to every 
imagination, and every metaphysical notion. 

We now have arrived at that very difficult question which 
has embarrassed all inquirers into this interesting subject. Mr. 
Faber has not shown his usual discrimination in his investigation 
of the point: he has “ indented and dovetailed” the collected 
traditions and facts into his system ; but his hypothesis seems 
to fail at this most important and essential part of his discus- 
sion. ‘lhe pagans were divided into two great heresies. ‘ In 
many countries these have been long, completely, and amicably 
blended together; in others they severally subsist in a state of 
well-marked distinction : and in one, at least, they are separated 
by the bitterest hostility, though with an apparent inconsistency 
the objects of their worship confessedly melt into each other, 
and the same deity is in effect venerated by both. [{ is difficult 
to fix upon the proper appellations by which the two kindred 
theological systems of these two predominating sects may be 
best designated. From their supposed founders, adopting the 
phraseology with which Epiphanius has been furnished by 
certain ancient records, we may call one Scythism, and the 
other Ionism : or from the deities who were especially venerated, 
we may cai] the one Buddhism, or Hermetism, or Tautism ; 
and the other Scythism, or Osirism, or Dionuism; or lastly, 
from the officiating ministers of religion, we may call the cue 
Samanianism, or Sarmanianism, and the other Brahmanism, 
or Druidism.” Thus far Mr. Faber, and with him 1 shall use 
the terms Buddhism, and Brahmanism ; not as being in any way 
peculiarly apposite, but as the more well known and familiar 
appellation. 


Mr. Faber supposes that both these sects originated at Shinar. — i 


It seems more probable that Buddhism, or the simpler form of 
apostacy, preceded Brahmanism, which alone originated at 
Shinar: and when the several tribes, who hitherto had been 
united under Nimrod as the supposed incarnate deliverer who 
should raise them to greatness, and which tribes had already 
forsaken the worship of Jehovah, in professing Buddhism, re- 
fused to accede to the further innovations of Nimrod, then 
began those violent dissentions, and fierce wars, which are cele- 
brated in ancient traditional history as the wars of the ‘Titans, 
or the giants, with the immortal gods. 
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It will here be necessary to explain the characteristic differ- 
ences between Buddhism and Brahmanism. 

Buddhism is idolatry in its more simple and incipient state : 
Brahmanism is idolatry in its more matured, regular, and com- 
plicated form. Buddhism was the worship of the Sun as the 
visible emblem of deity, united with the veneration of their first 
deified ancestor, whether Adam, or Noah, or Ham, or Chus, 
under the form of the graven image of a man, who was uni- 
formly considered as an incarnation of the deity. ‘Though the 
ritual of both was the same, there was this wide, and remark- 
able difference, that the Buddhists erected no temple to the 
honor of their God, as they considered the whole world to be 
his temple: they did not venerate a variety of images; their 
homage was paid but to one, although they believed in repeated 
incarnations of the divine Being. Buddhism in short was the 
union of theism and morality, with the perverted doctrine 
of the belief in the Shechinah as a visible symbol of God’s pre- 
sence, and the doctrine of the incarnation. It must have differed 
but little at the beginning from the worship of the Patriarchs: 
and its votaries would have been induced in great numbers to 
give credence to the bold pretensions of Nimrod when he 
assumed the title of the promised Incarnate, the divine Sovereign 
announced to the world from the fall of man. Epiphanius ex- 
pressly asserts that this heresy existed from the flood to the 
building of the tower; that is, the corruption began, and made 
progress so imperceptibly, that it was impossible to ascertain 
when or where it originated. [{ was in great measure the natural 
consequence of the appointed dispersion from Nachshevan ; 
and it no where openly opposed, or disturbed, much less 
attacked or persecuted, the unperverted worshippers of Jehovah, 
among the pristine patriarchial families. 

In this state of things Nimrod assumed the name of the in- 
carnate Son, and attracted to his standard, not only the depen- 
dants and branches of the family of Ham, but thousands of the 
corrupted votaries of the kindred heresy. At Shinar began the 
dominion of Brahmanism; of that system of faith and practice 
which, in after times, degenerated into the most abandoned and 
atrocious infamy. As the corruption was gradual, we can 
scarcely imagine that the usurper would venture to encourage 
the profligate lives and creed, which afterwards disgraced his 
tribe ; and it is most probable that some ages elapsed before the 
abominable code was matured to that excess and loathsomeness, 
which established murder and prostitutionas religious ceremonies ; 
and which debauches the imagination of the most cautious and 
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virtuous, who attempt to trace the details of its unutterable cor- 
ruptions. Brahmanism is the worship of the host of heaven ; 
of the various heads of the tribes of Chus, or of the eminent 
primitive ancestors of mankind, who were all said to have been 
incarnations of a benevolent deity. It perverted to lust the 
doctrine of the incarnation, and to cruelty and murder the 
doctrme of the atonement. It subsequently taught a variety 
of mingled, philosophical, astronomical, and inconsistent theo- 
ries; which by the general conquests, and sometimes by the 
mild influence of the arts and knowledge of the Cuthites, who 
were dispersed from Shinar, were gradually incorporated in the 
creed of their more regular, quiet, peaceable, and less informed 
brethren. Yet many ages must have elapsed before the linea- 
ments of this portrait were matured. The human mind cannot 
tolerate any sudden, abrupt or violent innovation in religion. 
We are justified therefore in supposing that Nimrod made at 
first but that one attempt recorded in the Scripture, to mnovate, 
by additional errors, upon the simple heresy of the Buddhists. 
We shall see with what success his design was crowned, and*en- 
deavour to trace the origin of the more flagitious, and (I grieve to 
say) still permanent corruptions of the primitive truth. 

Between these two sects began civil and religious dissensions, 
which terminated in fierce and cruel wars, in the dispersion 
of the Cuthite followers of Nimrod, and, according to the 
oriental traditions, in the destruction of the pretended incarnate. 
The question is, from what cause did these wars originate, when 
both parties were agreed in essentials? Mr. Faber has collected 
a vast mass of proof that the institution of castes commenced at 
Shinar, and I have not met sufficient reason to differ with him 
on this point, though this circumstance seems to add at first 
sight some difficulty to the question, from what cause the dis- 
sensions originated at Shinar among the apostates from the true 
religion. On closer examination, however, this very institution 
of castes affords a complete solution to the difficulty. 

Mr. Faber has shown that a large body of the unmixed Cuthim 
of the military caste, being peculiarly attached to the Buddhic 
superstition, left their brethren, and retired to that high country 
which extends from the Euxine to Upper India; these were after- 
wards known by the name of Scythians, and were the ancestors 
of the Germans, the Goths, the Chinese, and Birman nations ; 
now Mr. Bryant has shown that great dissensions took place 
at the dispersion between the two parties, and there must have 
been some adequate cause to induce not merely the inferior 
tribes, but even a large part of the more privileged and envied 
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easte to secede from the dominion of Nimrod. The provoca- 
tion must have been proportionably great: the innovation in their 
religion must have been of the most offensive nature, though 
by no means so glaringly odious as the subsequent gradations 
of vice and error. The first cause will appear to have been 
the building of the tower, and the second, the introduction of 
actual immorality into the corrupted religion of the patriarchs. 

‘¢ They founda plain in the land of Shinar,” says the inspired 
narrative, “and they dwelt there, and they said one to another, 
let us build us a city and a tower whose top may reach to hea- 
ven, and let us make a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth. And the Lord came down to see 
_ the city, and the tower which the children of men built. And 
the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of 
all the earth, and they left off to build the city.” 

I have omitted the clauses which relate the confusion of lan- 
guages, as this was the result and not the cause of the divisions 
to which we refer. ΤῸ save time, I shall paraphrase the words 
instead of entering -into a long discussion on their meaning ; 
premising only that, as I have already observed in the 37th 
number of the Classical Journal, the Cuthites only, though 
with an immense proportion of the whole of the human race 
then existing, were concerned in the building of the tower, aud 
the settlement at Shinar; the rest had retired to their respective 
settlements, appointed by their ancestor Noah. ‘The passage 
may be thus paraphrased : 

They found a plain in the land of Shinar, and they dwelt 
there many years, without attempting any farther innovation 1 
the already much corrupted patriarchal religion; although Chus 
and Nimrod were incessantly engaged in extending the influence 
of their family, in employing a certain number of the most emi- 
nent in hunting, and in securing to themselves and their partizans, 
the whole civil, military, and sacerdotal power.—At length, when 
Nimrod had gradually obtained, and permanently secured consi- 
derable influence, he, and the chieftains of the several families 
attached to him, proposed that some bond of union be established 
‘to prevent their dispersion. Let us build a city, capable of re- 
ceiving all our followers, and let us build a tower in preserva- 
tion of the ancient religion, that we may still commemorate the 
arkite rites, and maintain the honor of those ancestors. who 
were incarnations of the deity: this tower shall be lofty as 
Ararat. Let us make a name, of distinction for ourselves ; we 
will adopt the dove as our banner, (vide Bryant) and by thus 
forming ourselves into one united family, we shall prevent our 
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dispersion over the earth, as our other brethren of Japhet and 
Shem have been dispersed from Nachshevan. ‘The Cuthim be- 
gan to build; but because it was the appointment of the Al- 
mighty that the several regions of the globe should be occupied 
according to his own decree, and not as man chose, the con- 
duct of these apostates was overruled to the accomplishment of 
the divine purpose, partly by miraculous means, and partly by 
those consequences, which are ever the result of a violation of 
the known commands of God. ‘Their language was confounded 
that they did not understand one another’s speech: it was con- 
founded by destroying their uniformity of language; but in what 
manner this was done cannot be accurately ascertained: and, 
in consequence of the numerous innovations of Nimrod in the 
ancient religion, which were as steadily resisted by one party as 
they were attempted to be imposed by the other, the whole 
collected tribes divided, quarrelled, fought, and dispersed. 

Such seems to be the full meaning of this passage of Genesis. 
Now if we can ascertain from external or internal evidence the 
nature of these intended, and in many respects these effected, 
innovations of Nimrod, we shall at once solve the remaining 
difficulties connected with the origin of idolatry, We here see 
two separate parties; each of whom had apostatised from the 
worship of Jehovah; each retained a common ritual ; each cele- 
brated the arkite worship; each venerated the host of heaven, 
and exalted their deceased ancestors to the stars; each had 
thought their interest, their happiness, or their fame, would be 
promoted by their union at Shinar; yet tradition has comme- 
morated the most cruel wars, and Scripture has related the sudden 
dispersion of the assembled multitude. They had already 
continued many years in one spot, and some overwhelming 
resistless cause must have compelled their separation. We can- 
not imagine that the mere erection of a high tower could have 
produced this effect: although it is well known that the Budd- 


hists at the very earliest periods had the utmost aversion to the © 


worship of God within temples, and A®schylus expresses the 
general reason when he calls the sky the temple of the sun ; 
as if that majestic emblem of deity could not be confined within 
walls. The innovations of Nimrod, then, which offended his 
Buddhite brethren, were the introduction for the first time of 
that fearful compound of lust and cruelty, which degraded and 
characterised the abominable idolatries of Paganism. It was 
not the building of the tower, which of itself would have cither 


incurred the interposition of providence, or the opposition of — 


their brethren; it was that shameful union of murder and ob- 
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scenity which is implied in scripture in the history of the dis- 
persion. Moses wrote to a people who were well acquainted 
with the rites and ceremonies of the temple-worship of the 
heathens; and they as much understood that these enormities, to 
which weare alluding, formed a part of the religion of Paganism, 
as we should infer that the liturgy was read to the people, when 
we were informed of the erection of a cathedral. 





AFRICAN FRAGMENTS. 


BY JAMES GREY JACKSON. 
No. I].—[Continued from No. XLVI. p. 286.] 





“The inattention of men in general to the fulfilment of the 
divine predictions, does not proceed so commonly from princi- 
ples of infidelity, as from ignorance of facts ;—pure ignorance 
of historical facts.”— Dr. Buchaman’s Christian Researches in 


Asia, 11th Ed. p. 196. 


Tue following prophecy concerning the Jews is remarkably 
verified in the several regencies of Barbary, and particularly in 
the empire of Marocco. 

“€ Thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by- 
word, among all the nations whither the Lord shall lead thee ; 
among these nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall the 
sole of thy foot have rest.” Deut, xxviti. 37, 65. 

The Jews were to become an astonishment and a proverb, 
and a reproach among all the nations, because they shed the 
blood of the Saviour of the world, and called down the ven- 
geance of heaven upon their heads by exclaiming, “ His blood be 
upon us and upon our children.” Now, it is not surprising, as 
Dr. Buchanan observes," that Christians should reproach them 
for such a crime, but we behold the Muhamedan at this day 
(who does not believe in our Saviour, as the Saviour, but as 
a prophet only) punishing the Jew without any other cause or 
motive, than, because he ts a Jew! 

In the cities, towns, and provinces of the empire of Marocco, 
the life of the Jew can be compared to nothing so aptly as to 
Egyptian bondage. The greatest, the richest Jew in the country, 
is hable to be, and often is, insulted and buffetted by the meanest 
Muselman with impunity ; they are obliged to carry a distinguish- 
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ing mark of their own degradation, by walking barefooted even 
in wet and cold weather, whenever they pass any mosque, sanc- 
tuary, cemetery, or even the house or residence of the Alkaid 
or Governor, Nay, in the city of (Fas el Baly) Old Fas, even 
this toleration of wearing their sandals occasionally, is not per- 
mitted, but they are, high and low, rich and poor, obliged im- 
mediately on passing the threshold of their own door, to walk 
through the unpaved streets of Old Fas, which, in the rainy 
season, are notorious, and even proverbial, for dirt and mud, 
naked and barefooted! so that without any metaphor, but liter- 
ally, the sole of their feet hath no rest. Ihave frequently been 
quite astonished to witness the indignities and stripes which these 
debased people suffer from their unrelenting task-masters; and 
when I have inquired for the motive for this cruel treatment, 
the answer is uniformly, Wash md houd lehudy, ash brighty 
muzzel. Is he not a Jew? what would you more? or what 
further reason would you have? ‘Thus is this extraordinary 
prophecy literally accomplished, and accomplishing daily, in 
Africa ! 

Daniel foretels that the Christian church shall be oppressed 
by the persecuting powers, until a time, times, and the dividing 
of a time. Dan. vil. 25. 

The same period he assigns for the accomplishment of the 
indignation against the holy people Israel. 

“* One said, how long shall it be to these wonders? and I 
heard the man clothed in linen, which was upon the waters of 
the river, when he held up his right hand and his left hand unto 
heaven, and sware by him that liveth for ever, that it shall be for 
a time, times, and a half, and when he shall have accomplished 
to scatter the power of the holy people, all these things shall 
be fulfilled.” - Dan. xii. 7. Now the same form of words is 
used by St. John in the Revelations, to express:the duration of 
the Papal and Muhamedan powers; oppressed by them, the 
church of Christ was to remain desolate in the wilderness | 
“« for a time, times, and half a time.” Rev. xii. 14. 

Every one who is erudite in sacred prophecy will understand 
that the great period of Daniel and St. John commences at the 
same wra, viz. the rise of the persecuting powers, and that 
its duration is 1260 years. See this prophecy also in Rev. xi. 
2. “ The holy city shall they tread under foot forty and two 
months,” which, at a day for a year, calculating 30 days to a 
month, is 1260 days, which means 1260 years: this marks the 
period of the Muhamedan power, See a full discussion of this 
subject in Dr. Buchanan's Christian Researches in Asia, 11th 
Ed. p. 216. 194, 195. &c. 
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Here then, as the learned doctor observes, are three great 
events hastening to their period. 

ist. The extinction of the Papal dominion. 

2d. The subversion of the Muhamedan power. 

84. The accomplishment of the Divine indignation against 
the Jews. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the Muhamedans are 
not acquainted with this prophecy ; it is perhaps more generally 
known and anticipated among them than it is in Christian coun- 
tries, They believe that their country will be invaded and con- 
quered by the Christians, and that that event is not far distant : 
they add also, that the attack will be simultaneous in many 
places, and that it will be made ona Friday (the Muselman 
Sabbath), and during the Dohor service of prayer; that is to say, 
between half-past one and two o’clock P. M. They are so geue- 
rally impressed with the truth of this prophecy, that at that time 
and on that day the gates of all the towns on the coast are shut 
and bolted, for fear of an attack when unarmed and occupied at 
their devotions. 1 have often inquired the origin of this pro- 
phecy, which has never been doubted by any one of them; but 
[ never could obtain any satisfactory answer, further than that 
it has been transmitted by their forefathers from time imme- 
morial! Perhaps their forefathers, being themselves convinced 
of the truth of this prophecy of Daniel, were unwilling to give 
it in that prophet’s name, he having been a prophet of the Jews, 
a people execrated by the Muhamedans as a debased race. 

When our late ambassador, His Excellency 1. M. Matra, 
performed his last embassy to the court of Marocco at the city 
of Fas, a strong apprehension prevailed throughout that country 


_ that this prophecy was about to be accomplished, and that the 


French were contemplating an invasion of their country under 
Bonaparte, with a powerful army. Whatever might have been 
their conduct, ‘if such an invasion had been actually attempted, 
I presume not to say; but they certainly were not alarmed at 
the apprehension, but each man boasted how many Frenchmen 
he would kill, and what a fine supper they would make of the 


| Frencharmy. At this period I was travelling through the coun- 


try. Iwas known to be a friend of the ambassador, and was 
considered as one of his Kaffila (Caravan). Being in the neigh- 


_ bourhood of the renowned sanctuary of Muley Driss Zerone, on 
the western declivity of the northern Atlas mountains, I order- 


ed my attendants to proceed and pitch the tents at this sanctuary, 
where the Muhamedan religion was first planted in West Barbary 
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by an ancestor of the celebrated Shereef Driss, Edriss or Idrissi, 
the Mograrbeen geographer, but generally called the Nubian 
geographer. Here I was received in the true spirit of Arabian 
hospitality, and with a distinction that effaced all that animosity 
which is such a bar to familiar intercourse between the Musel- 
man andthe Christian. ‘This favorable reception by the conclave 
of Marabts, some of whom were members of the Diwan, 
enabled me to ascertain their feelings and sentiments respecting 
the threatened invasion; and I was informed that one of the 
Marabts, a confidential servant of the emperor, had been dis- 
patched a few days before to Tafilelt, where the treasure is 
kept, to receive and apply a large sum of money, which had 
been there accumulating for ages, as a fund to be appropriated 
exclusively to the repelling of an invasion of the country by the 
Christians : this money was to be distributed to the troops to 
encourage their ardor, and to excite their expectation of a 
further reward, for vanquishing the Christians composing the 
army of the expected invasion! 

Sentiments similar to these were entertained by the Arabs of 
the mountains, and by the people of Algiers, during the cele- 
brated attack by Lord Exmouth against the city of Algiers; and 
there can be no doubt that the Turks, conjointly with the three 
regencies of Barbary and that of Egypt, will now again enter- 
tain similar sentiments, during the contest between the Ottomans 
and the Greeks, 

The present year 1821 answers to the 1236th of the Hejra, 
so that the 1260 years mentioned by the prophet Daniel and 
by St. John, will be completed in 22 years, unless these years, 
being lunar, require to be converted into solar years: in that 
case the extinction of the Muhamedan power, and the conver- 
sion of the Jews, may be expected to take place 36 or 37 years 
later, or about 58 years from the present time. _ 

Many customs and expressions of the Arabs of the present 
day serve to illustrate passages of Holy Writ. The Arabic 
language is cognate with the Hebrew: it has the same idioms 
and the same expressions, particularly where it is necessary to 
refer to any thing belonging to the Jews. Some-Christians in 
the East, particularly the Syrian Christians, believe that the 
gospels were all originally written in Syriac ; and this opinion 
they support on the fact, that the Syriac was the language of 
the Holy Land at the time of our Saviour; and because our 
Saviour spoke in this Janguage from the Cross, (see St. Mat- 
thew, xxvii. 46.) they admit that the gospels were after- 
wards translated into Greek. The Syriac language resembles the 
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‘Arabic even more than the Hebrew; and Sir William Drum- 
mond, in his dissertation on the Punic inscription, thinks the 
Homerite Arabic, the Phenician, and the Punic, are one and 
the same language: this will account for the frequent Arabic 
quotations introduced in the illustration of these customs and 
expressions. With respect to the originality or antiquity of the 
Arabic language, they dispute this point with the Egyptians 
and the Hebrews, and adduce the following circumstance, which 
they have on record, as a proof of their presumptuous assertion, 
that the Arabic was the language of Paradise, and that only that 
will be spoken on the day of judgment. About 12 centuries 
before (Enneby) Muhamed they relate, that high disputes 
arose in Egypt concerning the antiquity of nations and lan- 
guages; and Psammetichus, king of Egypt, imagining that the 
Egyptians were the. most antient nation upon earth, attempted 
to prove it by the following device. 

He commanded two infants to be brought up in [Elkef] a 
cave, which was to be kept continually closed: they were com- 
mitted to the care of two nurses, whose tongues were first cut 
out, who were to ‘feed them with goats’ milk: they were com- 
manded not to suffer any person to approach the cave, but 
themselves, and the mutes who accompanied them to the en- 
trance gate. At the expiration of two years from their birth, 
when the nurses were coming out of the cave, these children 
cried out to their foster mothers, Khubbos, Khubbos. Surprised 
to hear this language, they immediately represented to the king 
that the children had spoken: the king, in order that he might 
himself be a witness to the words uttered, ordered the children 
to be brought before him, when they both again uttered the 


same words,:wwa Khubbos, Khubbos. It was ascertained 
that this word was used by the Arabs for bread. From this 
time the Arabs were allowed, notwithstanding the jealousy of 
the Egyptians, to be the most antient nation, and the Egyp- 
tians resigned, though reluctantly, the palm of antiquity to the 
Arabs.” 

~The Arabs are at this day what they were thirty centuries 
ago: they have the same customs and language which they had 
in the days of Abraham: they, like the Jews, have never, during 
all the various revolutions of empires in the East or in Africa, 
relinquished any of their customs: nay, even when they have 
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' This appears to be the same story that is related by Herodotus, whe 
probably heard itin Egypt. Herod. ii, 2, 3. 
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been obliged, by domiciliated encampments in the territory of 
other powers, to conform to their laws and regulations, yet we 
see that they still retain unsophisticated their own unique cus- 
toms and manners to this day! 

Matt. v. 13. “ Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the 
salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted ; it is thence- 
forth good for nothing.” 

Salt is a figurative expression, much used at this day in the 
East. Salt is calledin Arabic Millah. The Arabs figuratively call 
seasoned food Taam Mill’h, which, literally translated, is salt pro- 
visions. A woman who possesses physiognomical character is 
called Zin Mill’h, which figuratively means an animated beauty, 
but literally, a salt beauty. Pepper, cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
or other condiment, when mixed with food, are called Millah, 
which evidently means seasoned, and not salt. ‘Thus it is evident, 
in this instance, as in many others, that it is almost impossible 
to translate literally the Oriental expressions into the dialects of 
the West, and retain, at the same time, their spirit and meaning. 
The French have an idiomatical expression which conveys the 
game meaning with the Zin Mill’h of the Arabs: they call this 
animated beauty “ wne femme piquante.” - 

, Psalm xcii. 13.“ Those that be planted in the house of 
the Lord, shall florish in the courts of our God.” — In a wide 
ohuse,” Prov. xxi. 9. 

The custom of planting trees in the interior square or court- 
yard of the houses in the East, is still practised. ‘The exterior walls, 
of the house describe a square or oblong form, in the side of 
which is built another quadrangular wall, leaving an opening 
in the centre: the apartments which are between the two walls 
above described, are generally long and narrow, having a flat 
roof or terrace to cover them: the interior square is often sur- 
rounded, but sometimes one side only is covered, forming a 
piazza. This interior quadrangle is often converted into a garden, 
planted with cypress, cedars of Lebanon, orange, lemon, citron, 
and other trees. In the city of Fas some of the houses have 
delightful gardens of this description, with fountains of water 
in the centre. The Jews also, in Africa, when they inhabit spa- 
cious houses in which such gardens can be made, celebrate the 
Feast of the Tabernacles for seven days in them, living during 
that period under the canopy of heaven. A whole family some- 
times occupy a single room in these wide houses, having the 
end partitioned off for a bed-place, which being elevated, the 

art beneath is used as a closet.” 

St. Luke xxiv. 36. “ Peace be unto you.” 
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This antient Oriental salutation is used to this day throughout 
all countries where the Arabic or Syriac languages are spoken. 
Salamu Alikume are the terms used since the days of Abraham ; 
in Syria, in Arabia, in Egypt, in many parts of our Indian empire, 
in several countries’ on the eastern coast of Africa, in Barca, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, Marocco, and Bled-el-jereede, and in 
many countries of Sudan this is the universal salutation. Is it 
not preferable to the modern expression of the West, How do 
you do? ; 

Joshua xviii. 17. “ The border went up to the stone of 
Bohan.” 

The custom of placing border stones at the corners of fields 
and plantations, to ascertain the property of each individual, is 
practised to this day among the domiciliated Arabs of Africa: 
these boundary stones are placed at each corner of a fedan,™ or 
field; they are held, ina manner, sacred ; insomuch, that he that 
should presume to move one of them, would be excommunicated 
as a disturber of order in the community. According to this 
mode for the separation of property, no ground whatever is lost, 
as 1s the case with hedges and ditches, and the boundary stones 
are discovered only when the corn is reaped; a line is then 
drawn from stone to stone, by which the respective property of 
each individual is ascertained. 

Deut. xv. 8. The Jews in Africa have not the Bible 
translated into Arabic, (a language which is, in Africa, what 
the Latin is in Europe : it is also the vernacular language of many 
countries of that continent,) as the Jews of England, France, 
Holland, and other European countries, have it translated into the 
language of those countries respectively: in consequence of 
this deprivation, the Jew of Barbary or Africa must either un- 
derstand Hebrew, or remain ignorant of the contents of his 
Bible. This circumstance acts as a stimulus upon that curious 
and investigating people; and accordingly, the Hebrew tongue 
is there studied and understood much more generally than it is 
in Europe, and most of the Jewish Rabbis converse toge- 
ther in Hebrew, when they do not wish their persecutors, the 





* Those who have superintended the translation of the Arabic words 
and sentences in the lately published and interesting travels of Louis 
Burkhardt in Nubia, have translated this word Faden, acre ; but they have 
been incorrect ; the word fedan does not denote a definite extent of sur- 
face of ground; it is an indefinite term as to extent, and is aptly, as L 
conceive, translated by the word field, which may be great or small, and 
determined by boundary stones instead of hedge or diteh. 
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Muselmen, to know the subject of their discourse. A well-educa- 
ted person, who had leisure and time to spare, might occasionally: 
collect much valuable information among the most learned Rab- 
bis of this people, respecting various passages in the Bible, 
which appear to have been either loosely or inaccurately trans- 
lated by the Septuagint or the spurious copies of that translation, 
For the purpose of elucidation [ will relate a case in point. ‘The 
African Jews in discussing passages in the Bible, which they 
never object to do, speak of a man unloosing or opening his girdle 
or sash to give money to those who are in want of it. In de- 
scribing this unloosing of the girdle, in which they carry their 
money as we do ours in our pockets or purses, they refer 
to Deut. xv. 8, wherein our authorised version does not 
mention the money as being in the girdle. But when we con- 
template the costume of the Jews, which in that country is the 
same that it was in the days of Abraham and Moses, and that 
the girdle or sash has been during so many ages the place of 
deposit for their money for daily use, common sense will scarce- 
ly allow us to think that this circumstance (demonstrative of a 
Hebrew custom) has not been omitted in our authorised version, 
which runs thus: “ΚΝ But thou shalt open thine hand wide unto 
thy brother, and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need in 
that which he wanteth.” Here is no mention of the purse or of 
the girdle, which latter to this day is used as the deposit of their 
money; and we know that travellers do not carry their money. 
in their hands, as we might, from the above translation, be dis- 
posed to think they did in those remote times. ‘This being pre- 
mised, there is reason to suppose that the late translation of the 
Pentateuch, from the original Hebrew, by John Bellamy, is the 
true one as far as regards this passage, or at least a manifest 
improvement on this passage in the authorised version. It is as 
follows: “ When ungirding, thou shalt open thine hand for 
him, likewise,” &c. 


JAMES α. JACKSON. 
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MEMOIR 


On the Antiquity of the Zodiacs of ESNEH and. 
DENDERA. 





Parr [L.—[ Continued from No. XLVILI. p. 174.) 


Tuoss who are of opinion that the zodiacs of Esneh and 
Dendera have been constructed since the commencement 
of the Christian βοτὰ, either have, or may have, employed 
the following arguments:—First, it may be proved from the 
architecture of the temples, as well as from some inscrip- 
tions found by Mr. Bankes, that these buildings, with their 
planispheres and hieroglyphics, are not much, if at all, 
more ancient than the time of Antoninus Pius. Secondly, 
the temple of Esneh, which is generally supposed to be the 
most ancient, was dedicated to Ammon; and as Strabo says, 
that the inhabitants adored Minerva and the /atus-fish, it may 
be suspected that the temple was not yet built in the time of 
that writer. Thirdly, if we suppose the zodiacs te have been 
formed for the purpose of representing the state of the hea- 
vens at any particular epoch, we may naturally conclude 
that they were constructed for the time when the temples 
were built. Fourthly, the date of the oblong zodiac of 
Dendera, may be decided by this circumstance—that the 
sign, of Cancer is there represented by two beetles of diffe- 
rent sizes, one of which indicates the ascending, and the 
other the descending part of the sign. [%fthly, it is not 
possible, that the summer solstice could be intended to be 
represented in any of these zodiacs, as corresponding with 
any other sign than Cancer, because the Balance is found 
in its proper place. 

1. It is not essential to my inquiry to ascertain the ex- 
act date, when the temples of Esneh and Dendera were 
built, since the zodiacs on the roofs might have been 
copied from more ancient monuments. The evidence of 
Mr. Bankes seems to prove that these temples were built 
in the time of Adrian and Antoninus Pius. In a letter ad- 
dressed by this distinguished traveller to my learned friend 
Mr. David Baillie, he has made various observations, 
which denote at once his acuteness, and the accuracy with 
which he had examined the architecture, sculpture, and 
masonry, of these celebrated ruins; and as it appears to 
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be his decided opinion, that the whole of the workmanship 
was of a much later date than I had supposed, I am rather 
inclined to relinquish my former opinions upon this part of 
the subject. Still, however, some remarks may be made 
on the statements of Mr. Bankes. He observes that the 
capitals of the most ancient columns to be found at Thebes, 
and in Nubia, have the form only of the simple bell, and 
one or two other forms; and he adds, that these capitals 
are placed either upon polygonal or fluted shafts. The 
capitals of the columns at Esneh and Dendera, more par- 
ticularly at the latter place, are of much more laborious 
workmanship, and exhibit clusters of lotus-flowers, inter- 
mixed with foliage, and even with grape and date branches. 
Now it may be remarked, first, that peculiar flowers, plants, 
and trees, were dedicated to different deities, and that 
therefore there might have been considerable differences 
in the architectural ornaments of different temples. The 
palm-tree was sacred to Isis, the vine to Osiris, the lotus 
to Horus and Harpocrates; secondly, that the temples of 
Esneh and Dendera may have been of much later date 
than those of Thebes, and yet may have been built long 
before the times of the Czesars, or even of the Ptolemies; 
and thirdly, that if these temples had been built under the 
auspices either of the Ptolemies or of the Ceesars, we might 
have expected them to have borne more resemblance to 
the models of architecture to be found in Greece and Italy. 

There is another statement, on which some observations 
may be made. The hieroglyphics on the columns are not 
of ancient Egyptian workmanship, but, as it appears from 
the inscriptions found by Mr. Bankes, are of the time of 
Antoninus Pius—the style of workmanship on the columns 
and on the cieling, is the same; and therefore the zodiacs, 
which are in relief painted over, are of the same date with 
the hieroglyphics carved on the columns. But is it impos- 
sible that the zodiacs should have been traced on the roofs, 
before the hieroglyphics were cut in the columns? Might 
not the temples have existed for ages, before the Greeks 
engraved the hieroglyphics? Is the identity of style, be- 
tween the engravings on the columns and the reliefs on 
the cielings, such that no imitation of manner can account 
for the resemblance? Does it appear that the style of 
workmanship at Esneh and Dendera is so clearly of the 
same age, that no doubt can well exist on the subject ? 

2. Mr. Bankes observes, “ that the temple of Esneh was 
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dedicated to Ammon, and that he should be sorry to main- 
tain that it did not exist in Strabo’s time, but that this 
writer expressly says, that the inhabitants of Latopolis 
adored Minerva and the datus-fish.” On turning to Strabo 
I find Mr. Bankes’s reference to that author to be perfectly 
correct; but Mr. Bankes does not mention in his letter, 
why he aflirms that the temple was dedicated to Ammon ; 
and I can only conclude, that he has made this affirmation 
from the symbols and images which adorn the building, as 
I can find nothing in the zodiac to authorise the assertion. 
But the Egyptian Neitha, who was ἀρσενόθηλυς, was a very 
different deity from the ᾽Αθηνᾶ of the Greeks, or the Minerva 
of the Latins, and was in many respects the same with 
Phtha, or Ptha, whose name is often improperly written 
Phthas, and Pthas. This God, who was likewise ἀρσενόθη- 
Avs, is also identified with Ammon, (or Amoun, as the 
name should be written,) by [amblichus ; and thus it be- 
comes very difficult to distinguish Neitha from Ptha, and 
Ptha from Amoun. Neither is it less to our purpose to 
observe, that both Amoun and Neitha presided in the 
constellation of Aries—Hear Proclus :—xpidv ἐκεῖνοι (οἱ Ai- 
γύπτιοι) διαφερόντως ἐτίμων, διά τε Tov” Aumova (lege “Amowver) κριο- 
πρόσωπον καθιδρυμένον, καὶ ὅτι γενέσεως ὁ κριὸς ἀρχὴ, καὶ ταχυκινη- 
τότατός ἐστιν ὡς περὶ τὸν ἰσημερινὸν xaunorepicpevov.—Again, in 
speaking of Neitha:—xal γὰρ τῶν ζωδίων, ὁ κρίος ἀνεῖται τῇ 
Gea, καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ ἰσημερινὸς κύκλος. Besides this, we are to 
remember that the sheep was sacred to Amoun at Thebes, 
and to Neitha at Sais. It may have happened, that Amoun 
and Neitha were worshipped conjointly at Esneh; but 
from what I have already stated, it seems very possible, 
that Neitha may have been represented κχριόμορφος ; and 
that this deity may consequently have been easily mistaken 
for Amoun. 

3. The observations which I have made on Mr. Bankes’s 
letter may not, perhaps, be altogether unworthy of his 
attention. But Mr. Baillie, a ripe scholar, and an acute 
observer, who has visited Egypt, is better able to speak 
of its architectural remains than I am; and as this memoir 
is chiefly written for his perusal, he will judge how far 
the remarks, which I have been making, may be just. I 
must however contend, that the antiquity of the temples 
does not affect the antiquity of the zodiacs, which might 
have been copied from monuments of much remoter times. 
{ shall allow then, that the temples were built in the age of 
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Antoninus Pius, while I maintain, that the zodiacs repre- 
sented on the cielings, like the hieroglyphics engraved on 
the columns, were copied by Greek artists, who knew very 
little of the meaning of either, from exemplars which they 
had before them. 

The emblems and figures, which are crowded round 
the signs, especially in the zodiacs of Dendera, have very 
little appearance of being of Greek origin. Neither does 
it appear that the signs themselves were copied from a 
Greek model. The Balance is distinctly represented in all 
these. zodiacs; and the Alexandrian Greeks, the only 
astronomers in Egypt in the time of Antoninus, always, as 
far as can be now known, represented the signin question by 
the claws of the Scorpion; and when, or where, it may be 
asked,. have the Greeks ever designated the sign of Cancer 
by a scarabzeus? ‘The division of the zodiac into decans, 
was at least not usual among the Greeks; and they knew 
little or nothing of the mythology connected with this 
division. All the figures wear the Egyptian costume. 
Some of these are human figures represented with the 
heads of the sacred animals of Egypt. There is nothing 
Greek in the designs. What Greek artists would have 
imagined, though they might have condescended to copy, 
the two long disproportionate figures, which are made by 
te contortions to embrace the great zodiac of Den- 

era? 

In addition to: these remarks it may be observed, that 
it would be difficult to conceive a reason, why the Greek 
artists should have constructed an astronomical monument 
calculated for the Egyptians only, and that at a time when 
the Egyptians were become incapable of cither construct- 
ing it for themselves, or of understanding it when con- 
structed by others. More than a century before the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, Strabo had mourned over the desola- 
tion of the city, where Plato and Eudoxus had gleaned 
those remnants of science, which had escaped the destruc- 
tive vigilance of Persian tyranny. Besides, what could 
the Greeks, who are supposed to have built the temples of 
Esneh and Dendera, have known of the mythological sym- 
bols of the Egyptians—of the Thoths of their religious and 
rural years—of the Gods with the heads of bulls, and rams, 
and dogs, and hawks, that presided over certain constella- 
tions? What could it have signified to them, whether the 
heliacal rising of Sirius coincided, or not, with the Thoth 
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of the vague year of the Egyptians? Why were they to 
calculate, that this could happen only once in 1460 years? 
But it may be said, that these zodiacs were traced from 
patterns furnished by the astronomers of Alexandria. 
Would Ptolemy, or his disciples, have taken the trouble 
of making calculations for periods by which they never 
reckoned? The use of the old civil year of the Egyptians 
had been long abolished ; and the use of the Julian year had 
been established by the laws of Julius Czesar and Augustus. 
Would the Greek astronomers, in the face of these laws, 
have set about composing a zodiac, which should harmo- 
nise with the first year of a Sothic period? But it may be 
said there were astronomers, or at least astrologers, in 
Egypt, who would have done all this. Vettius Valens, 
who lived in the time of Adrian and Antoninus, wrote on 
the subject of Egyptian astrology, reckoned by the Egyp- 
tian months, and was accustomed to cite the books of 
King Necepsos. It is a little unlucky for Vettius Valens, 
that he clearly did not understand the Egyptian language ; 
for in a passage cited by Selden from his unpublished work, 
which is now I believe in the King’s library at Paris, he 
says, that the Egyptians called the planet Mars “Aogzyy, 
ἐπεὶ τῶν ἀγαθοποιῶν, καὶ τῆς ζωῆς παραιρέτης ἐστίν. Cedrenus 
gives us a very different account; and tells us that the 
Egyptians called the planet Mars ἽἝρτωσι, and that this 
word signifies, παντὸς γένους ζωογονίαν, καὶ πάσης οὐσίας καὶ 
ὕλης φύσιν καὶ δύναμιν διατακτικὴν καὶ ζωογονικήν. Thus accord- 
ing to Vettius, Mars was called Artes, which name indi- 
cates that he removes and destroys all that is productive 
of good, and conducive to life ; while, according to Cedre- 
nus, the same planet was called Ertos?, which signifies 
vivification, or the generation of life of every sort, and 
the nature and power of all substance and matter ordinating 
and generating life. Now the word Artes seems utterly 
inconsistent with any etymology to be found for it; and it 
is obvious that Vettius meant the very word Ertosi, which 
Cedrenus has written; for Ertosi: bears a sense not remote 
from that which Vettius affixes to Artes, a name which he 
must have coined. Nam EP, er, est facere, says Jablon- 
ski; TTOCI vero, tosi ζημίαν, damnum significat—erit igitur 
er-tosi damnum inferens.. This is nearly, but not quite 
accurate. Jablonski seems to have taken the IT’ before 


OCI for the feminine article; but this is not the case, 
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The analogy of the Coptic language shows, that nouns 
coalescing with verbs admit not the article between them. 


The word before us ought to be written GP-T-OCTI, 
er-t-osi. There are two. verbs here, GP, facere, and ἐν Oe 


dare; T’ being a common abbreviation of “I'HI, dare. 
The literal sense, therefore, of the word ertosi, is faczens 
dare damnum. ‘The explanation given by Cedrenus is 
nothing to the purpose, and the defence set up for it by 
Jablonski is not very happily imagined. 

Thus we see that the authority of Vettius Valens cannot 
be very great. A man, who pretended to quote Necepsos, 
ought to have known the name of the planet Mars in Egyp- 
tian, and not to have written Artes for Ertos?. But what- 
ever might have been the knowledge of this astrologer, it 
is hardly to be believed that he, or any other disciple of 
Necepsos and Petosiris, would have been permitted to 
place a zodiac of his own construction in a temple built 
under the auspices of a Roman emperor, especially when 
such a zodiac must have recalled to the minds of the Egyp- 
tians the-use of that year, which had been abrogated by 
the Roman laws. It is remarked of this Vettius Valens, 
that he reckoned by the Egyptian months. The remark 
shows that he was singular in doing so, and that the prac- 
tice was in disuse. I mean not to deny that the Copts in 
after times counted by these months: but this signifies 
nothing, since the use of the vague year, which Vettius 
seems to have observed, had been abolished, at least with 
respect to all public arts, in the time of Augustus. The 
Egyptians, however, may have continued to regulate 
some of their festivals by the vague years. It cannot in- 
deed be supposed that they were ignorant, that a new 
Sothic period commenced in the year which answers to the 
138th of our era. Tradition would point out to them the 
monuments which had formerly represented the state of 
the heavens on similar occasions; and it might very natu- 
rally have happened, that the Greeks, who built and adorn- 
ed the temples of Esneh and Dendera, should copy symbols, 
hieroglyphics, and zodiacs, which they were told, though 
they might not know how, were suited to the epoch, when 
their labors were going on. 

4. Mr. Hamilton has justly remarked, that the Sun’s 
place at the summer solstice appears to be indicated, in 
the oblong zodiac of Dendera, at the division of the two 
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scarabei; but I cannot possibly agree with him, when he 
states, that the smaller scarabzeus marks, that the Sun at 
this time was 4°°- parts of the sign of Cancer removed from 
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that of Leo—in other words, that Leo had ceased to be 
solstitial about 400 years. Thus then, in plain terms, 
when the zodiac of Dendera was constructed, the Sun, at 
the summer solstice, was in the 24th degree of Cancer, 
which, in reckoning by the fixed zodiac, happened between 
17 and 18 centuries ago. But on what principles did Mr. 
Hamilton make this calculation? Clearly on the relative 
sizes and positions of the two scarabai. The relative 
sizes he must have reckoned as 24 to 6;—the great scara- 
bzeus stands for 24 degrees, and the small one for 6 degrees. 
Now it surely escaped Mr. Hamilton’s usual acuteness, 
that since the small scarabzeus is next to Gemini, and the 
large scarabeus next to Leo, the former must have repre- 
sented the ascending part of the sign of Cancer, and the 
latter must have represented the descending part of the 
Same sign. If, therefore, Mr. Hamilton’s reckoning be 
right about the relative sizes of the two scarabeei, it neces- 
sarily follows, that this zodiac represents the Sun’s place, 
not at the 24th, but at the 6th degree of the sign of Cancer. 
- Mr. Hamilton likewise tells us, that the Sun being now 
in the first degree of Cancer at the summer solstice, the 
solstitial colure, about 1800 years ago, was in the 24th 
degree of the same sign. He thence fixes the date of the 
zodiac in question about the time of Tiberius. I reply, 
that if the Sun’s place at the summer solstice be marked in 
this zodiac, as corresponding with any part of Cancer, its 
date must exceed 2000 years, unless indeed it were con- 
structed upon a Greek model. 

When we speak of the Sun’s place in the ecliptic, or of 
the position of any planet, we generally make our refer- 
ences to the fixed zodiac of the Greeks, But if we wish 
to speak with exactness of the Sun’s place in any of the 
zodiacal catasterisms, at any time before or since the 
Greeks constructed their zodiac, it will be necessary to 
make allowances for the precession of the equinoxes. Mr. 
Hamilton says, for example, that the Sun at the period 
when he wrote, (about 12 years ago,) was just passing at 
the summer solstice from Cancer into Gemini. This is 
perfectly true, if we reckon, as is usual, by the fixed 
zodiac; but the fact is, that the solstitial colure was then 
really just about to pass out of the dodecatemorion of 
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Gemini into that of Taurus. In order, therefore, to bring 
Mr. Hamilton’s calculation to bear, it must be shown that 
the zodiac of Dendera was constructed by astronomers, who 
reckoned according to the fixed zodiac of the Greeks. 
Now every thing in the zodiac of Dendera seems to prove 
that it owed its existence to the natives of the soil. Every 
thing in it is Egyptian—Egyptian astronomy—Egyptian 
mythology—Egyptian symbols—Egyptian taste, style, and 
manner. 

. But even if this argument failed to convince, it is im- 
possible, upon the grounds taken by Mr. Hamilton himself, 
that the zodiac of Dendera could have been formed upon a 
Greek model. The small scarabzus, which is next to 
Gemini, necessarily represents. the ascending part of the 
sign—that part through which the Sun had passed before 
he came to the summer solstice. It is clear then that the 
small scarabeeus, being next to Gemini, must represent 
the first degrees of Cancer, under a number less than 1, 
If we make the proportion of the small scarabzeus equal 
to ὁ degrees, as Mr. Hamilton has done, and if the zodiac 
of Dendera were constructed by men who reckoned accord- 
ing to the fixed zodiac of the Greeks, then its date will 
correspond with the time, when the solstitial colure was 
in the 6th degree of Cancer, according to the fixed zodiac; 
Consequently the zodiac of Dendera was constructed in 
the 13th century. But this consequence would be absurd ; 
and therefore, on Mr. Hamilton’s own hypothesis, I must 
deny that this zodiac could have been formed by persons 
who reckoned by the fixed zodiac of the Greeks. 

But I have again to differ from Mr. Hamilton. He ap- 
pears to me to be totally mistaken in stating the relative 
proportions of the two scarabei, as 24 to 6. I should 
reckon these proportions as 17 to 13, or perhaps rather as 
16 to 14. 1 consequently fix the date of the zodiac, at the 
time when the solstitial colure corresponded with the 14th 
degree of the dodecatemorion of Cancer, according to the 
real zodiac. This will, therefore, nearly answer to the 
first year of the Sothic period, of which the thoth may be 
certainly fixed for the year 1322 before Christ. 

My readers will observe, that Mr. Hamilton, who had 
seen the original, is the first who remarked that the sign 
of Cancer in this zodiac was symbolised by two. scarabzi, 
and that the division between them indicated the Sun’s 
place at the summer solstice. On these points, I fully 
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agree with the learned author, whose book, next’ to the 
Euterpe, contains the most interesting account of Egypt, 
that know. With respect to the date of the oblong zodiac 
of Dendera, I think, I have fully proved that Mr. Hamil- 
ton is mistaken. 

5. M. Visconti, who does not seem to have been aware, 

that the Egyptians represented the sign of Cancer by a 
scarabeeus, though this is evident in the three zodiacs 
under consideration, argues upon totally different grounds 
from Mr. Hamilton, and yet makes the date of the oblong 
zodiac of Dendera nearly answer to the time since fixed 
for it by the English author. ‘‘ Le premier signe,” says 
he, “‘ est celui du Lion;” and yet he denies that Leo can 
be solstitial. ‘“ La Balance,” he adds, ‘symbole de 
léquinoxe, est a sa place, c’est-a-dire que ce signe suit 
celui du Lion aprés Vintervalle d’un seul catastérisme ; ce, 
qui ne pourroit pas arriver, si le Lion étoit solstitial—Le 
débordement du Nil est marqué par la figure d’Isis sur un 
bateau, accompagnée par une autre divinité, et dans l’atti- 
tude de répandre de l’eau par deux petits vases. Ces 
figures sont renfermées dans l’espace assigné au catastérisme 
de l’écrevisse; et l’on sait que le débordement de cette 
riviére arrive au commencement de l’été. Le symbole de 
la constellation de Sothis, ou de la Canicule, se trouve 
aussi dans le méme dodécatémorion.” 
' M. Visconti then proceeds to observe, that the sign of 
Libra not being between the claws of the Scorpion; that 
Sagittarius, represented under. the form of a Centaur; 
and that the resemblance of most of the signs to those of 
the Greeks; prove this zodiac to have been executed at a 
time, when the opinions of the Greeks were not foreign to 
the Egyptians. In short, this learned antiquary is almost 
convinced, that the zodiac of Dendera was executed, when 
the vague Thoth answered to the sign of Leo, “ ce qui est 
arrivé,” says he, “ a-peu-prés depuis l’an 12 jusqu’a l’an 
132 de lére vulgaire.” 

Before I answer M. Visconti on other points, it is neces- 
sary that I offer to my readers some remarks on the very 
plain insinuation, which he makes with respect to the 
origin of the zodiacal symbols. It seems clear, that this 
learned man considered all these symbols as invented by 
the Greeks. Now I must again contend, that the Greeks 
were not the inventors of the zodiac, or of the signs. If 
shall not repeat any of the arguments, by which 1 endea- 
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voured to prove in the Gidipus Judaicus, that the 12 zo- 
diacal symbols were assumed as the standards of the 12 
tribes of Israel. Some errors of the press, (indeed in one 
place several words are omitted,) and some errors of my 
own, require to be corrected in the dissertation which treats 
of this subject; but as the whole work has given more 
offence than I had the least intention it should, or the least 
expectation it would, I shall say nothing more about it, 
except to observe that the book never was published. 
But when [ find it very broadly hinted, that the Greeks 
invented the zodiac, I am obliged to appeal to the autho- 
rity of a sacred writer, whose evidence will not be dispu- 
ted. Every one knows that Job has named several of the 
constellations; but it is not so obvious from the versions, 
that he has made mention of the zodiac. Canst thou bring 
forth Mazaroth in his season? Now the word ΠΥ, Maza- 
roth, according to the best interpreters, signifies the zodiac, 
and the evident paraphrase therefore is,—Canst thou bring 
forth the zodiacal signs, each according to the season in which 
at ought to appear? ‘The Book of Job is generally supposed 
to have been written about 1700 years before our era. 
There is a passage in the 4th chapter of Deuteronomy, 
which seems to intimate that idcolators, in the time of 
Moses, worshipped the planets and constellations under 
the forms of beasts, fishes, and reptiles, precisely as they 
are symbolised in the ancient monuments of which we are 
treating. In the 2nd book of Kings, (c. 23. v. 5.) it is said 
that Josiah put down them that burnt incense unto Baal, to 
the Sun, and to the Moon, and to M92, Mazaloth. The 
Rabbin understand this word to denote the zodiacal con- 
stellations. The word mazaloth signifies literally the jius- 
tons, the distillations, or flowings. Now Sextus Empiricus 
tells us, that the Chaldeans divided the zodiac into 12 
houses, or signs, by the means of a clepsydra. They ob- 
served, he says, how much water flowed from a clepsydra, 
in the interval between the two risings of the same star; 
and when this star re-appeared above the horizon, they 
allowed a 12th part of the water to flow. ‘Then (when this 
12th part of the water had flowed out), the star at the hori- 
zon showed that a whole sign wasrisen. This passage 
confirms the opinion of the Rabbin, and shows how the 
word mazaloth came to denote the zodiacal constellations. 
Some have thought that mazaroth and mazaloth are really 
the same word, and that the former is an erroneous ortho- 
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graphy of the latter word. This is not my opinion. Ma- 
zaroth signifies the cinctures, more properly the cinctures of 
the head, the crowns. (See the roots WX, V3. &c.; and ob- 
serve that mazaroth seems rather to belong to the Syriac, 
than to the Hebrew.) In the time of Ezekiel, the forms of 
all sorts of animals were portrayed on the walls of the 
secret recesses, where the Jewish idolators worshipped the 
celestial bodies. Each man, WVYDWD VTA, in the chambers 
of his imagery, beheld no doubt the various forms of ani- 
mals, by which the stars and constellations were sym- 
bolised. When we come down to the time of the first and 
second Ptolemies, we find from Manetho, that the Egyp- 
tians not only had a zodiac, but if he be credited, they 
had already altered their old one. Servius tells us, that 
the Egyptians assigned 12 constellations to the zodiac, but 
that the Chaldeans, who were followed in this by the 
Alexandrian Greeks, counted only 11; allotting 60 degrees 
to Scorpius, and not admitting Libra. 

Without speaking then of the claims of the Egyptians, 
it seems quite impossible to acknowledge the Greeks as 
the inventors either of the zodiac, or of the zodiacal sym- 
bols. The signs in the zodiac of Dendera resemble those 
of the Greeks, says M. Visconti. So then, truly, the 
Greeks could not have copied the zodiacal symbols from 
the Egyptians. ‘Those men so skilled in the arts; those 
masters in sculpture and paiuting ; those divine artists, who 
so greatly conceived, and so finely executed, the admirable 
works which the moderns have not yet been able to equal,— 
they indeed were the only persons, who could have thought 
of combining a man with a horse in the monstrous figure of 
a centaur! Isit ther for the honor of Greek art, or Greek 
taste, that we should reclaim for the Greeks the symbols of 
the zodiac? Did it require either art, or genius, to desig- 
nate the rude forms of a bull, or a ram, or a lion? How 
could taste approve, or judgment sanction, the union of a 
goat's head with the tail of a fish? ‘The Egyptians have 
no pretensions as artists; at least in comparison with the 
Greeks; but in science, with the leave of Messieurs 
Montucla and De Lambre, they might dispute the palm 
with the Greeks, or with any people of antiquity. Upon 
what grounds can it be imagined, or maintained, that they 
borrowed the zodiacal symbols from the Greeks? Hero- 
dotus distinctly says, that in his time, they were much more 
skilful astronomers than his own countrymen, and we have 
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already seen under what circumstances Herodotus visited 
Egypt. M. Visconti seemed to have forgotten the mytho- 
logical figures, and the emblems of the decans, represented 
in the zodiacs of Dendera. Lamblichus has told us, that 
the Egyptians divided the heavens into 2, or 4, or 12, 
or 36, or 72 parts. The guardianship of these divisions was 
allotted to Daemons, or Genii, little known to the mytholo- 
gists of Greece. The Romans appear to have copied vari- 
ous zodiacal momuments of Egypt. Among these [ may 
mention the zodiac found at Rome by Bianchini; as also 
that struck on a medal by the order of Adrian. Thus the 
Greek artists at Esneh and Dendera would only have fol- 
lowed the example of their masters, in copying the ancient 
monuments of Egypt. 

“« Je suis presque convaincu,” says M. Visconti, inspeak- 
ing of the oblong zodiac of Dendera, “‘ que cet ouvrage doit 
avoir été exécuté dans cet espace de tems, dans lequel le 
thoth vague, ou le commencement de l'année vague Egyp- 
tieme, qui étoit aussi lannée sacerdotale, répondoit au 
signe du Lion; ce qui est arrivé a-peu-prés depuis lan 12 
jusqu’a Yan 132 de lére vulgaire.” In this manner, M. 
Visconti accounts at once for Leo’s being the first of the 
signs in this zodiac, and for the date which he himself is 
pleased to assign to the work. It is scarcely worth while 
to remark, that he is wrong in his calculation about 18 
years, since the thoth of the vague year had ceased to cor- 
respond with the Sun’s passage through the sign of Leo, 
from the year 114. But the thoth of the vague year corre- 
sponded only about 122 years with the Sun’s passage through 
the sign of Leo; and it seems very improbable that the 
constructors of the zodiac, who must have known this, 
would have placed a zodiac, which could have been good 
for only 122 years, in such a temple as that of Dendera. 
But the truth is, that Leo is not the first of the signs in this 
oblong zodiac. M. Visconti would have been aware, had 
he seen the zodiac of Esneh, that the Egyptians represented 
the sign of Cancer by a scarabeus ; and he would probably 
have agreed with Mr. Hamilton, that the Sun’s place, as 
corresponding with the summer solstice, was intended to 
be marked in the zodiac of Dendera, as between the two 
scarabei. But were even this not the case, and if the sign 
of Cancer were represented by a hawk, as M. Visconti 
supposed, Leo could not be properly called the first of the 
signs, but the first of the descending signs. In the zodiac 
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of Esneh, Leo is the last of the ascending signs: but I must 
defer at present my answer to that part of M. Visconti’s 
argument in which he alleges, that Leo cannot be solstitial, 
while Libra is in its place, or removed from Leo by only 
one catasterism. I agree with this writer, that the oblong 
zodiac of Dendera was constructed when the Sun at the 
summer solstice was in Cancer ; but it is to be remembered 
that I speak of the real, and not of the fixed zodiac. The 
only arguments of the slightest importance, employed by 
M. Visconti to prove that the zodiac of Dendera was formed 
in the first or second century of the Christian era, will 
apply with equal force to the zodiac of Esneh. 

Let us suppose for a moment, that the first sign in the 
zodiac of Dendera is that of Leo, and let us also suppose, 
that it was placed as such, in order to mark that the thoth 
of the vague year corresponded with the Sun’s passage 
through the dodecatemorion of Leo. When all this is 
granted, how will it prove that the zodiac was formed, as 
M. Visconti will.have it, between the years 12 and 182 of 
the Christian era? If any antiquary were to say, No, this 
zodiac is 1460 years older; how could M. Visconti have 
disproved the assertion? The thoth of the vague year, 
then, likewise corresponded with the Sun’s passage through 
Leo. Will it be said, that this could not be the case, be- 
cause Isis is represented, in the dodecatemorion of Cancer, 
as pouring water from two vases, to symbolise the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, which commences with the summer sol- 
stice; and it is only about 2160 years ago, that the Sun at 
the summer solstice has been in the sign of Cancer? But 
this argument is of no avail, unless it be supposed, that 
the Egyptians had no zodiac of their own, and that they 
reckoned by the fixed zodiac of the Greeks—a supposition 
which is absurd and untenable. The fact is, that it is now 
2160 years since the Sun at the summer solstice has quitted 
the dodecatemorion of Cancer, according to the real zodiac. 
If, consequently, Leo was placed as the first of the signs, 
because the thoth of the vague year corresponded with the 
Sun’s passage through that sign; and if it appear from the 
emblems, that the solstitial colure was in Cancer; then, if 
the zodiac be Egyptian, and not Greek, it follows, that it 
must have been constructed 1460 years before the period 
mentioned by M. Visconti. 

- Thave now to answer this writer's argument with respect 
to- the position of Libra ; because this materially interferes 
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with the date which I assign to the zodiac of Esneh. I 
must, however, be allowed to enter into a wide field of dis- 
cussion. If I can either interest or inform my readers by, 
the way, I shall care the less for detaining them longer thaa 
may be absolutely necessary. 


There appear to me to be too many proofs, that the 
Tsabeans worshipped the Sun in the sign of Taurus, to 
leave a doubt in my mind, that this was once the leading 
constellation; nor, while we take the LX_X for our guides, 
can we have the least difficulty in reconciling this opinion 
with the Mosaic chronology. Of the antiquity and univer- 
sality of the worship of the Bull, I shail lay a few proofs 
before my readers. Witness, then, the very ancient wor- 
ship of the Bull, called Mnevis, at On, or Heliopolis. Cy- 
rillus says, that On signified the Sun among the Egyptians—. 
λὼν δέ ἐστι κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς ὁ ἥλιος. Inthe Sahidic dialect OYGIH 
signifies dur, It may therefore be conjectured, that On, 
written by the Hebrews ἸΝ, and ὯΝ, was sounded Oen, or. 
Oein, by the ancient Egyptians; and like the Hebrew 8, 
aor, or aur, signified sometimes light, sometimes the Sun. 


In Coptic, the word for Aight is written OYUWHINI, 


ouonini. Jablonski thought that the word OYOGIH, 
ouoein, was that whence the name of Mnevis was derived :— 
Uoein, vel oein, says he, additoque prefixo consueto H, acce- 
dente novo prefivo U, nomen illud induit naturam adjectivi, 
potestque UHOGIN, commode reddi Oniensis. It is true, 
that both m and 7 serve as nominal prefixes in Coptic, and 
also occasionally serve to give an adjective signification to 
nouns; but I must reject this etymology, because I find 
no example of their both coming together to give an ad- 
jective signification to words. 1 do not believe that the 
sacred Bull was ever called Mnevis by the Egyptians. 
This was probably a mere mistake of the Greeks, who 
could never write, and apparently could never speak, or 
comprehend, the Egyptian language, which was not quite 
50 polished as their own. I have no great doubt, that 
the Greeks were told, that there was a sacred bull UD- 
H-OYGIN, which we may put into Greek characters 
Ma-y-ovsww, which signifies /ocus luminis, or locus Solis; the 
place which they themselves called Heliopolis. The word 
ma signifies focus; n is here the sign of the genitive case ; 
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and ouein signifies Jur, lumen, sol. This etymology has at 
least the merit of being founded on the rules of the Coptic 
language. Hear Woide:—Cum voce UD, locus, plurime 
voces coalescunt ; et post UD, solet U vel H nota genrlivi aut 
gerundit pont. It would seem then that the Greeks, hearing 
the city called Manouein, confounded this name with that 
of the sacred bull, which was adored there; and in trying 
to Helienise it, they at last wrought it into Mnevis, only 
Keeping something like the original sound in the accusa- 
tive case, μνεῦϊν. 

It is well known that the sacred bull, called Mnevis by 
the Greeks, was consecrated to the Sun, while Apis was 
dedicated to the Sun and Moon, but especially to the latter. 
The worship of Apis, however, appears not to be so anci- 
ent as that of Mnevis; and Plutarch tells us, that “ac- 
cording to some, Mnevis was held to be the father of Apis.” 
I am indeed inclined to think, that the worship of Apis 
was not instituted, until after the equinoctial Sun had 
quitted the sign of Taurus. Accordingly, the mythologists 
feigned, that when Osiris died, his soul transmigrated into 
the body of Apis. Diodorus Siculus Says, τῆς δὲ τοῦ Bods 
τούτου τιμῆς αἰτίαν ἔνιοι φέρουσι, λέγοντες ὅτι τελευτήσαντος Οσίριδος, 
εἰς τοῦτον ἣ ψυχὴ αὐτοῦ μετέστη. ‘The people would have had 
some difficulty in understanding, why they were to renounce 
the adoration of the ancient symbol of their God ; and the 
priests therefore continued to worship Osiris under the form 
of a bull, many ages after the equinoctial Sun had passed 
into the dodecatemorion of: Aries, and when Amoun should 
have become the principal deity of the heliolators of 
Egypt. 

The sacred bulls of Egypt were all types of the Sun in 
the constellation of Taurus. Thus Macrobius says: Tau- 
rum ad Solem referri, multiplici ratione Aigyptius cultus osten- 
dit, vel quia apud Heliopolin taurum consecratum, quem 
Netiron cognominant, maxime colunt; vel quia bos Apis in 
civitate Memphi Solis instar accipitur; vel quia in oppido 
Hermunthi magnifico Apollinis templo, consecratum Soli colunt 
taurum Bacchin cognominantes, insignem miraculis convenien- 
tibus nature Solis. This passage affords two curious exam- 
ples of the manner in which Egyptian words were muti- 
lated by the Greeks and Romans. I shall make some 
remarks on them, though it must lead me for a little while 
astray from my subject. 
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The word Netzron has puzzled all the commentators ; and 
they have at last agreed to read it Mnevin—rather a bold 
alteration of the text. Even Jablonski, the most cou- 
rageous, though not the most successful of etymologists, 
has made no effort to rescue this word. Macrobius pro- 
bably found the sacred bulls named by some Greek writer 
whom he copied; now as we know that Apis was a sym- 
bol of the Nile, the same thing was probably true of 
‘Mnevis. A Greek, enquiring about the sacred bull at 
Heliopolis, might therefore very likely have been told, 
that it was HTE-IDPO, of, or belonging to the rier. 
It would have cost little to the Greek to have altered this 
word into Neézros, and to have taken it for the name of the 
sacred bull. 

The next word, which has embarrassed the commenta- 
tors, is written variously in different copies, Bacchin, Bacin, 
and Pacim Jablonski’s explanation is not very happy. 
Auguror Macrobium ipsum, says he, scripsisse, aut scribere 
saltem voluisse, Pabacin. Siguificat autem Pabacis, literis 
Copticis scriptum, TIBOR], civicum vel urbicum, sub- 
intellige numen, id est, Deum tutelarem urbis, &c. his is 
the most strained etymology which can well be imagined. 
Besides, I wish to know how it is to accord with the gram- 
mar of the language. The word Baki, which signifies sim- 
ply urbs, and nothing else, is feminine; and we can no 
more say pa-baki, for te-baki, or t-baki, in Coptic, than we 
can say /e ville for /a villein French. I have little doubt 
that the old Egyptian word for a bull was OCT, asi. In 
Coptic ΒΌΛΦΟΙ, dahsi, signifies a cow; and UDC, 
masi, a bull; butin this last word the m was probably only 
the ancient and usual nominal prefix, which by no means 
essentially belongs to the noun. I therefore think that 
ΠΌΛΟΙ, pasi, (that is, asi prefixed by P, the masculine in- 
definite article,) ὁ ταῦρος, was the original word, which we 
find mutilated in the text of Macrobius ; and that Pacin is 
the best of the three readings. 

There is scarcely a corner of Asia, where we do not find 
traces of the adoration offered to the Sun under the form 
of a bull. Beginning with the idolatrous Israelites, who 
worshipped the golden calf near Mount Horeb, we see 
them relapsing into the same error in the time of Jeroboam. 
It was under the form of a human figure ταυροκέφαλος, that 
the Phoenicians and Ammonites adored the Sun, when 
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they hailed him Baal, Lord, and Moloch, King. In Iran, 
in the grottoes of Mithras, the God of day was represented 
as riding on the bull. The reverence, which still exists in 
India for the cow, is nothing else than a relic of the ancient 
heliolatry, which appears to have been established in the 
East, when the equinoctial Sun was worshipped in the con- 
stellation of Taurus. 

That Leo was once a solstitial sign, appears to be con- 
firmed by various remnants and fables of antiquity; and 
we cannot speak of a solstitial sign without supposing the 
existence of a zodiac. After the luminous explanation 
which Dupuis has given of the 12 labors of Hercules, it 
will probably not be denied, that the whole story is an al- 
legory, changed, perhaps, by the Greeks in many respects, 
but still representing, even in their edition of it, the an- 
nual progress of the Sun through the 12 zodiacal constel- 
lations. Herodctus has told us, that Hercules was origi- 
nally a Phoenician deity; and in the language of Tyre, 
Her-cul signified universal heat, as the Sun is the fountain of 
the light and heat which are diffused through the universe. 
The first labor of Hercules was to vanquish the Lion. 
The Greeks, who would have every thing Greek, held that 
this lion infested the neighbourhood of Nemea, where no 
lion ever was seen, either before or since. But they ac- 
knowledge that this lion sprang from Typhon, though they 
do not tell us how it found its way from Egypt to Argolis. 
Perhaps the difficulty may be removed, if we consider that 
the Nemean games were celebrated at the season when the 
Sun, in his annual progress, is in the sign of Leo. The 
people of Nemea may have copied the example of the 
Egyptians, who celebrated a festival at the summer sol- 
stice. It is true that this supposition carries us back to 
the time when the solstitial colure was in Leo, not less 
than 2500 years before the Christian era; but as it is very 
possible that an Egyptian colony settled in Argolis 4 or 
5. centuries after the deluge, there is no difficulty in recon- 
ciling our conjecture to probability, if the chronology of 
the LX X be not positively rejected. One of the most ce- 
Jebrated symbols among the Persians was the representation 
of a bee entering the mouth of a lion. The bee was the 
well-known symbol of a king; and the Sun was very ge- 
nerally termed King, κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν, in the East. The lion 
with the bee, commonly known as the Mithraic lion, repre- 
sents the Sun entering the sign of Leo; and this symbol 
may be referred to the period, when the Sun at the summer 
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solstice was in the first degree of Leo. In Egypt, Horus 


was the symbol of the Sun at the summer solstice; and 
lions were placed under the throne of this God—szo τὸν θρόνον 
τοῦ “Opov, says Horapollo, λέοντας ὑποτιθέασι, &c. These 
examples (and others, no doubt, might be easily found,) 
seem to show the existence of a zodiac, when Leo was a 
solstitial constellation. 

But still it may be said, no zodiac can be so ancient, 
where Libra is removed from Leo by only one sign, as is 
the case in the zodiac of Esneh. In order to answer this 


observation, we must enquire whether, or not, the signs are ΄ 


really symbolical of the seasons, as the Sun passes through 
them in his annual orbit. 

Macrobius, who lived about the end of the 4th century, 
fancied that he could account for the choice of the zodiacal 
symbols. Let us hear his reasoning, if it deserve the 
name. He begins with Ares. This truly is a suitable 
symbol of the season of the vernal equinox, because the 
ram lies the six winter months on his left side, and the six 
summer months on his right side ; and the Sun in the same 
periods circulates the right and left hemisphere. One can- 
not help wondering, that a writer, generally respectable, 
could seriously indite such an absurdity. 1 have already 
cited the passage concerning Taurus. The sign of Gemini 
is referred to the story of Castor and Pollux, though these 
brothers are not named. TI have to observe, that in all the 
genuine Egyptian zodiacs, as well as in the Indian, this 
constellation is represented by a male and female, from 
which it may be inferred that the Greeks altered the sign, 
and gave it the appellation of the Twins. Macrobius pro- 
ceeds :— Cancer obliquo gressu, quid aliud nisi Solem ostendit ? 
qui viam nunguam rectam, sed per illam semper meare solitus 
est, obliquus qua se signorum verteret ordo ; maximeque in illo 
signo, Sola cursu supero incipit obliquus inferiora jam petere. 
The Egyptians represented this constellation by a scara- 
baeus, and from the copies which I have seen of some In- 
‘dian zodiacs, I am inclined to think the Hindus did the 
same; though the copyists, not being aware of this, have 
perhaps not exactly followed their models. 'The observa- 
tions of Macrobius concerning Leo are too long to be de- 
tailed here; and 1 shall only say of them, that I do not 
find them very satisfactory. Virgo autem, says the same 
author, gu@ munu aristam fert, quid aliud quam Sivapass ἡλιακὴ 
que fructibus curat? Virgo has nothing to do with the 
fruits; and the expression is very equivocal, because the 
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author may seem to mean the fruits of the earth, that is to 
say the com; but he must have known very well that. 
Virgo is the symbol of the harvest season, and that the 
harvest, in all the southern countries, is over long before 
the Sun enters the sign in question. Macrobius merely 
mentions Libra as included in the vast. constellation of 
Scorpius :—Scorpius totius, in quo Libra est, naturam Solis 
imaginatur ; qui hyeme torpescil, el transacta hac, aculeum 
rursus erigit vi sua, nullum natura damnum ex hyberno torpore 
perpessa. Butaccording to this account Scorpius ought to 
represent the Sun in Spring, and not in Autumn. Sagitta- 
rus, continues our author, gui omnium zodiacr domiciliorum 
Imus aque postremus est ; ideo ex homine in feram per membra 
posteriora degeuerat ; quasi postremis partibus suis a supers 
inferiora deem usus ; sagitlam tamen jacit ; quod indicat, tunc 
quoque universorum constare vitam radio Solis vel ab ima parte 
venientis. This labored explanation shows at least the em- 
barrassment of the writer. He goes on :—Capricornus ab 
infernis paribus ad supera Solem reducens, capre naturam vide- 
tur imitari, que dum pascitur, ab imis partibus semper promi- 
nentium scopulorum alta deposcit. Macrobius forgot, that, 
the Sun in this sign climbs very slowly, and never mounts 
very high. He has neglected to tell us, why the goat has 
a fish’s tail. Aquarius, asks he, noune ipsam vim Solis .os- 
tendit ? Unde enim imber caderet in terras, nist Solis calor ad 
supera traheret humorem? cujus refusio pluvialis est copia. 
There is some art in the questions which the author puts 
here. He was quite aware, that in the climates of the 
South, the least rainy season in the year is precisely that, 
in which the Sun is in Aquarius. He therefore enquires, 
whence the rain would fall on the earth, unless the heat of 
the Sun drew up the moisture; and thus insinuates, that 
the Suit in Aquarius collects the rain, which falls after- 
wards ; consequently the symbol is highly appropriate— 
Lucus a non lucendo—Aquarius is made the symbol of wa- 
ter, because rain rarely, or never, falls while the Sun is in 
that sign. Jn ultimo ordine zodiact Pisces locati, quos conse- 
cravit Soli non aliqua nature sue imaginatio, ut cetera—&c. 
This avowal being made, we need proceed no further. 
Itis evident that the whole account is strained and unsa- 
tisfactory. 

» The ingenious author de /’ Histoire du Ciel adopts the ex- 
planation of Macrobius with respect to the signs of Capri- 
corn and Cancer; but in most other examples he has ven- 
tured to think for himself. He attributes the invention of 
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the zodiac to the descendants of Noah in the plain of Sen- 
naar. He supposes, that men then led a pastoral life. It was 
natural, therefore, that they should place a ram and a bull 
in the two first divisions of the zodiac; and then, supporting 
himself on the authority of Hyde, he says two kids repre- 
sented the third sign of the zodiac. Men naturally took 
lambs, calves, and kids, which were produced successively 
in this season, as the symbols of Spring. ‘This argument 
is certainly ingenious; but then we ought to have a lamb 
and a calf newly dropped, instead of a ram and a bull, in 
our zodiacs; while there is no appearance of this ever hav- 
ing been the case. The Abbé de la Pluche seems to have 
trusted rather too implicitly to the assertion of Hyde. 
What this author states concerning the kids, in his history 
of the religion of the ancient Persians, is not confirmed 
either by the tables of Uleg Beg, or by his own notes on 


those tables. The Persians called the sign of Gemini — 


gl=y=, ghirdeghan; but about the precise meaning of this 
word, which however has nothing to do with kids, there are 
different opinions. { have not been able to find any traces 


of the gemelli hadi of Hyde, in any accounts of the, 


Oriental names and distributions of the constellations which 
I have yet seen. 

The Abbé de la Pluche admits, what indeed is evident, 
that Virgo symbolises the harvest season. But in the 
plains of Sennaar, the harvest season is over several months 
before the Sun passes into the sign of Virgo. In speaking 
of Scorpius, he says, “ Les maladies d’automne, lors de la 
retraite du Soleil, ont été caractérisées par le scorpion, 
qui traine aprés lui son dard et son venin.” But the month 
of November is the season when the scorpion becomes 
torpid, and when we cease to dread both his sting and his 
venom. “ Le verseau,” says our author, “ a un rapport 
sensible aux pluies d’hyver.” Certainly not in the plains 
of Sennaar. I repeat it, that in Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and 
Chaldea, it very seldom rains, when the Sun is in Aquarius: 
—the same remark may be made in the southern parts of 
Greece and Italy. The Abbé observes, “‘ que les Poissons 
liés, ou pris au filet, marquoient la péche, qui est excel- 
lente aux approches du printems.” How far this remark 
may be true with respect to the fisheries on the Euphrates, 
I know not; but the σύνδεσμος, which links the fishes in the 
zodiac, would never have suggested to me, that they had 
been pris aw filet. 

ΠἼ shall now proceed to state my own opinion of the origin 
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of the zodiacal symbols. I am aware that this will demand 
much detail: but without this statement I should be unable, 
not only to show in answer to M. Visconti, how Leo might 
be solstitial in a zodiac where Libra was in its p/ave; but 
also to explain various symbols in the zodiacs of Esneh 
and Dendera. I have already expressed my opinion, that 
the zodiac was originally constructed by the Antediluvians; 
though 1 am disposed to think that several of the symbols 
were changed by the Egyptians in a very few centuries after 
the flood. 


There may be much reason to believe, that the Egyptians 
very anciently fixed the commencement of the year by the 
rising of certain stars, or rather, as we shall see presently, 
of one in particular. Some differences, however, exist 
among Greek authors upon this subject; but perhaps these 
differences are not incapable of reconciliation. The Egyp- 
tians had a year which was vague, and which was called 
the sacerdotal; because the religious festivals were kept 
according to this year, which consisted of 365 days, and of 
which the thoth consequently changed after every fourth 
year. It was supposed, that this year was originally insti- 
tuted at the heliacal rising of the star, called sometimes 
Siris, sometimes Sothis, and sometimes the star of Iris, by 
the Egyptians. But this people, who observed the rising 
of Siri, Siris, or Sirius, as we call it, necessarily soon per- 
ceived that the year of 365 days was too short; and they 
established another year, which has been named the rural 
year. The thoth of this year was determined by the helia- 
eal rising of Sirius; and it was soon calculated, that 1461 
vague or sacerdotal years, would be equal to 1460 rural 
years; and that the thoths of the two years would always 
coincide at the end of this period, which was called the So- 
thic, because the commencement of it always corresponded 
with the heliacal rising of the star Sothi or Sothis. It was 
then of the rural year, of which Porphyry meant to speak 
when he said —Aiyuttioss ἀρχὴ ἔτους ody’ ὑδροχόος, ὡς Ῥωμαίοις, 
ἀλλὰ καρκίνος" πρὸς γὰρ τῷ καρκίνῳ ἡ Σῶθις, ἣν κυνὸς ἀστέρα “Ελ- 
ληνές φασι. Νουμηνία δὲ αὐτοῖς ἡ Σώθεως ἀνατολὴ, γενέσεως κατάρ- 
χουσα τῆς εἰς τὸν κόσμον. Thus we learn that the Egyptians 
commenced their year with Cancer, and not with Aquarius, 
as was the established custom of the Romans. Sothis, or 
the Dog-star, is certainly near Cancer, as Porphyry states; 
and indeed Cancer and Canis Major rise cosmically about 
the same time in Egypt. But the first month of the year 
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commenced with the rising (I suppose the heliacal rising) 
of Sirius; and the Egyptians fancied that the world had its 
beginning at this season of the year; or at least that then 
was the commencement of generation in the world. This 
notion only shows that the establishment of the rural year 
was so remote and ancient, that all traces of its date were 
lost. Jablonski cites the following werds from a Greek 
astrologer, who asserts that the oldest and wisest of the 
star-gazers were of his opinion—r7y τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ ἀρχὴν οἱ πα- 
λαιότατοι τῶν Αἰγυπτίων καὶ σοφώτατοι ἀστεροσκόποι ἐκ τῆς τοῦ κυνὸς 
ἀνατολῆς ὥρισαν εἶναι. "This opinion is certainly confirmed 
by Horapollo and Aratus. Theon, however, contradicts 
Aratus, and asserts that the Egyptian year commenced at 
the vernal equinox, It may have happened that different 
years were established in Egypt at different periods. ‘Se- 
veral of the Rabbin seem to think that the Egyptian year 
commenced at the vernal equinox, about the time when the 
Hebrews quitted Egypt. The year established for the He- 
brews at that epoch, commenced, as every one knows, nearly 
about the time of the vernal equinox. Whether the Egyp- 
tians gave, or followed the example, I shall not pretend to de- 
cide; but from what Theon says, and from what the Rabbin 
admit, I cannot doubt that the Egyptians had a tropical year 
which commenced about the same period with that esta- 
blished by the Hebrew laweiver. 
οἰ Phere is an evident reason, why the Egyptians may have 
instituted this tropical year, allowing them to have pos- 
sessed only the same knowledge as the Antediluvians and 
Chaldeans. Bailli states upon the authority of Bainbridge, 
who made his calculations for the lower Egypt, that in the 
year 138 A. C. the heliacal rising of Sirius took place when 
the Sun was in the 26th degree of the sign of Cancer, and 
that 1460 years before, the heliacal rising of the same star 
accorded with the Sun’s place in the L4th degree of the 
same sign. In another place Bailli observes, “ quwil résulte 
dn mouvement des étoiles en longitude, que le lever de Si- 
rius retardoit continuellement, et ‘cela @environ 12 jours en 
4460 ans.” Lalande says, “ Lorsqu’on calcule le lever 
(héliaque) de Sirius pour l'année 138, ot! recommencoit la 
période Sothiaque, on trouve la longitude du Soleil 3° 24°: 
cest ce que le Soleil a maintenant le 16 de Juillet. On 
trouve cette longitude plus petite de 124 en remontant 1460 
ans plutdt, ou au commencement dela période précédente.” 
Sirius has now nearly about 99 degrees of right ascen- 
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sion, and rather more than 16 degrees of southern declina- 
tion. The cosmical rising of this star takes place at pre- 
sent, at Cairo, about a month after the summer solstice: 
The ancients allowed 12 days for a star of the first magni- 
tude to emerge from the solar rays. | If we admit the same 
reckoning, we shall fix the heliacal rising of Sirius at Cairo 
for the present time, when the Sun is in the 12th degree of 
the sign of Leo. ἢ reckon the right ascension of Sirius, 
for the year 138, to have been about 76 degrees, when the 
cosmical rising of this star might have corresponded with 
the Sun’s place in the 10th or perhaps the 12th degree of 
Cancer, and therefore its heliacal rising may be calculated 
to have taken place 12, or, according to some, 14 days af- 
terwards. But how are we to understand with Bainbridge 
and Bailli, that, owing to the movement of the stars in lon- 
gitude, the rising of Sirius was retarded about 12 days in 
1460 years? Sirius advances in longitude one degree in 72 
years nearly, and therefore that star must have advanced 
almost 20 degrees and a half in the space of a Sothic pe- 
riod. The right ascension of Sirius was about 55 or 56 
degrees, 1332 years before Christ. How then are we to 
understand, that the heliacal rising of this star, for the year 
just mentioned, and in the latitude of any part of the lower 
Egypt, could accord with the Sun’s place in the Mth degree 
of the sign of Cancer? To render all this more complicated, 
Lalande says, ‘‘ L’an 1332 avant notre ére et an 138 aprés 
notre ére, le lever de Sirius se trouva arriver le premier 
jour du mois Thoth, ou le premier jour de Vannée civile 
Egyptienne; il répondoit au 20 Juillet.” But we find him. 
afterwards stating what is quoted above, that in the year 
138 the rising of Sirius answered to the 16th of July, and 
that the difference of the Sun’s longitude between the thoths 
of the civil year 1322 B.C. and 138 A. C., amounted to 
121 degrees. The fact seems to be this. The sideral year 
is 20 minutes longer than the tropical. The Egyptian rural 
year, or, (as some call it,) their civil year, is il’ 12” longer 
than the tropical, and 8 48” shorter than the sideral year. 
The Egyptians, therefore, who reckoned by the rural year, 
would make an error.of about 24 hours in 122 years, and 
at the end of 1460 years would be behind the Sun 12+ de- 
grees; in other words, they would be about 12 days behind: 
time, Thus at the end of a Sothic period, the first day of 
the new rural year would have answered to the 111} or 12th 
day of the Solar year, supposing that solar years had been 
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used during the period; and the Sun’s longitude would be 
erroneously calculated to be 124 degrees less than it really 
was at the heliacal rising of Sirius, and than it had been at 
the beginning of the preceding Sothic period. But now we 
must observe, that the Sun’s longitude at the summer sol- 
stice, was really less by about 201 degrees, 1322 years 
B. C., than it was 138 years A. C. The Egyptians, there 
fore, by their false calculation, made it less in this period 
by about 324 degrees. But since they reckoned the Sun’s. 
place in the ecliptic about 12 degrees further back than it 
really was at the beginning of every new Sothic period, or 
further back than it was at the beginning of the preceding 
period, it follows, that if they reckoned the Sun’s longitude, 
at the heliacal rising of Sirius in the year 158 A.C. at 
3° 26°, they would reckon its longitude at 3* 14°, at the he- 
liacal rising of the same star 1460 years before. Now this 
was certainly not the Sun’s longitude at the heliacal rising 
of Sirius 1322 years B.C. This calculation, therefore, is 
the result of the error of the Egyptians, who made their 
rural year too long; and cannot be accounted for, as Bailli 
supposed, by the movement of the stars in longitude. The 
reader will always recollect, that this movement of the stars 
is only apparent, and that again this appearance is caused 
by the pole of the equator moving round the pole of the 
ecliptic. 

Freret and Bailli contend, that the year of 365 days, 6 
hours, was in use in Egypt 2782 years before Christ, 946 
years after the deluge according to the chronology of the 
LXX. M. De Lambre rejects this opinion. I do not ex- 
actly see why he should have opposed it, unless he had 
objected to the chronology; but of this he says nothing; and 
as he asserts, that the knowledge of this year “‘ ne suppose 
aucune science,” he might have allowed the Egyptians to 
have possessed it. The only argument, which he opposes 
to Freret and Bailli, amounts to no more than that the cir- 
cle of Osymandias had only 365 cubits. I should like to 
have seen how Freret would have treated such an argument. 
All we know of this circle, is from Diodorus Siculus, who 
wrote his account of it nearly five centuries after it had 
been destroyed. Besides, it might have been recollected, 
that the Priests of Egypt obliged the Kings to take an oath 
to preserve the year of 365 days; and Osymandias, as King 
of Egypt, might have been compelled to form his circle 
accordingly. What interest the Priests might have had in 
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the maintenance of the vague year, it may be difficult to 
say; but that they chose to keep their religious festivals 
moveable, is evident from the oath which they administered 
to their kings. I shall have again to speak of the circle of 
Osymandias; and I shall therefore, at present, only ob- 
serve, that unless we were certain that the traditions con- 
cerning it were accurate, and that Diodorus faithfully re- 
ported those traditions, we cannot possibly pronounce 
that it was such as he has described it to have been, and 
that it may not have had the additional quarter of a cubit 
necessary to satisfy M. De Lambre. This distinguished 
astronomer tells us, from Censorinus, that the Egyptians 
called the year of 365 days νεῖλος ; and he takes the trouble 
of showing us, that the letters of this word denote 365, 
according to the Greek notatién. Did he forget that the 
Egyptians did not speak Greek? This buffoonery must 
have been first imagined by some Greek, who did not know 
how to spend his time better. The derivation of the word 
Νεῖλος is perhaps not yet determined ; but we may be per- 
fectly certain, that the Egyptian name had at least no 
Greek termination; and though Diodorus Siculus says that 
Neilus, one of the ancient Kings of Egypt, gave his name 
to the river, yet Tzetzes, who seems to have known more 
of the Egyptian language than most of his countrymen, 
tells us that this name is recent—ré δὲ Νεῖλος νέον ἐστί. The 
Nile was more generally known to the Egyptians and Ethi- 
opians by the names, Jaro, Ocean, Siri, &c. 

- M. De Lambre seems to treat with contempt the dis- 
covery of the cycle of 600 years, which has been attributed 
to the Antediluvians. According to Cassini, these Ante- 
diluvians reckoned the solar year at 365d. 5h. 51’ 36”, and 
thus they made the solar year too long, by 2' 48”. Still 
this was more accurate than the calculations of the Philo- 
sophers of Alexandria, who reckoned the solar year at 
365d. 5h. 55’ 12”. M. De Lambre lessens the error of the 
Antediluvians to one minute thirty-six seconds. But I 
have said too hastily the Antediluvians. M. De Lambre 
holds, that these Patriarchs had neither time nor means to 
be such perfect astronomers as Bailli has represented them. 
It is curious to hear want of time objected to individuals, 
who lived 8 or 9 centuries; and as to means, it is not 
more likely that men should be without them before, than 
after the deluge. Can we suppose that the world was less 
peopled, when men enjoyed at least two or three centuries 
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of youth and health, than itis now? Would industry be 
less active, when there were centuries of strength and 
vigor, than it is among us, who must so often leave it to 
our children to execute the tasks which we have begun ? 
In those days, men had time to plan and to finish—in these 
days, we have almost always to lament that our experience 
comes too late. They had time to act, and leisure to spe- 
culate—we have ‘* just time to look about us and to die.” 
They survived the aged oaks of the forest, which their hands 
had planted—we wither, ere the saplings, which we re- 
member in our youth, have grown up to be trees. 

In all events, it cannot be denied that the cycle of 600 
years was known to the Chaldeans. ‘That people had, 
consequently, calculated the length of the solar year with 
' an exactness which was not equalled by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy. Now I am much inclined to think, that the 
Egyptians were not ignorant of the existence of this cycle; 
and I likewise think, that their year, which commenced 
at the vernal equinox, was more exactly calculated than 
their rural year. 

The Egyptians had a small cycle of 25 years. They 
multiplied their Sothic period of 1,460 years by 25. This 
gave them a period of 36,500 years, and this was the great 
Hermetic cycle. But it is easy to see, that this is nothing 
else than an approximation to the period of 36,000 years, 
in which time the Egyptians reckoned, according to some, 
that the sideral revolution was completed. The Alexan- 
drian Philosophers certainly made this erroneous calcula- 
tion; but I think it was in mistaking the object of the 
Egyptians. I have, in a former part of this Memoir, re- 
marked the general use of the number 60. This number 
had probably the same vogue among the people of Egypt, 
as among the inhabitants of Asia; and it seems to have 
been among the Egyptians, that Pythagoras learned to 


call the dodecaedron the symbol of the universe. But ob- a 


Serve; take the decimal part of the great cycle of 600 years, 
as the divisor of 36 200, and you will have 600 for the 
quotient. ‘The Hermetic cycle was therefore nothing else 
than an imaginary computation; but it indicates that the 
Egyptians had once an acquaintance with that cycle’ of 
600 years, of which Josephus attributed the invention to 
the Antediluvians. 

M. De Lambre accuses Bailli of having made Juacphis, 
say, what that historian never dreamt of; and he himself 
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thus translates the passage :—“ Dieu voulut leur donner 
des facilités pour perfectionner la géométrie et l’astrono- 
mie; ef comment auroient-ils pu y parvenir avec une vie 
moins longue, puisque la grande année est 600 ans?” Now 
if M. De Lambre will look at the original, he will find 
that, comment auroient-ils pu y parvenir, does not at all give 
the sense of the Greek. So much for his own version. 

There can be no doubt that the authority of Josephus is 
entirely on the side of those, who think that the Antedilu- 
vians were deeply skilled in astronomy; and now [ shail 
proceed to show, that their knowledge was transmitted to 
the descendants of Ham; and thus it will consequently follow, 
that if the Antediluvians discovered the cycle of 600 years, 
the early Egyptians at least must have reckoned the length 
of the solar year within two minutes of its real duration. 

It seems to have been the opinion of Manetho, that the 
first Hermes lived before the deluge. I am not disposed 
to, place much faith in Manetho; but in this instance I 
think his testimony may be received, because it coincides 
with that of many others. The Arabian writers have preser- 
ved many traditions about the ancient Egyptians, and these 
traditions confirm the testimony of Manetho. It is true that 
the Arabians generally consider Thoth, or the first Hermes, 
as the same with Enoch, whom they call Idris; but it is 
enough for my purpose, that they consider Thoth as an 
Antediluvian. Achmed Ben Joseph Altiphasi, who has 
written some account of Egypt, says, that Henoch, or Her- 
mes, instructed his son in the sciences in Egypt. It follows, 
that this was before the deluge. 

I am inclined to think that the Thoth of the Egyptians 
was the Seth of Scripture. Every one has heard of the 
two columns of stone and brick, erected by the descendants 
of Seth, which Josephus pretended existed still in the 
land of Siriad in his time,—xara γῆν τὴν Σιριάδα. Now Ma- 
netho, who florished 300 years before Josephus, says that 
he took his history from the columns placed in the Siriadic 
land (ἐν τῇ Σιριαδικῇ γῇ), which had been inscribed in the 
sacred dialect, and in hieroglyphical characters, by Thoth, 
the first Hermes, and which were translated out of the 
hieroglyphical letters of the sacred dialect into the Greek 
(read the vulgar Egyptian) language, by Agatho-damon, 
the son of the second Hermes, μετὰ τὸν xataxdAvoyiv—afier 
the deluge. It is clear, then, that Manetho meant to say, 
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that these columns had been placed, by the first Hermes, 
in this Siriadic land before the deluge. Now the tradition 
of the East certainly is, that both Henoch and Seth wrote 
upon the science of astronomy. We see ἴῃ the passages 
just cited from Manetho and Josephus, that the columns, 
which were erected according to the latter by the children 
of Seth, are attributed by the former to Thoth. It is in 
vain to exclaim against this evidence, because the columns 
could not have stood the shock of the waters during the 
deluge, and because nobody can now teil where the land 
of Siriad was. But the intention of the Deity in sending 
the deluge, was apparently to destroy the wicked inhabi- 
tants of the earth, and not to destroy the earth itself. The 
progress of the deluge was gradual. No doubt the face of 
the world was greatly and terribly changed, when the 
waters subsided; but it seems by no means impossible, 
that very strong buildings, and formed, according to tra- 
dition, on purpose, may have withstood the waves, which 
rose gradually above the highest mountains. I certainly 
do not believe Manetho, when he says that he copied his 
history from the columns inscribed by Thoth; but if we 
can suppose the pyramids to have been built before the 
deluge, it is possible that stones and tables inscribed by 
the Antédiluvians might have been deposited in them. 
There is one pyramid of brick. There can be no doubt 
that the Arabians have the tradition, that Hermes, or 
Thoth, deposited his books, or rather tables of brass or 
stone, in one of the pyramids before the deluge. This is 
asserted distinctly by Salamus Kandaathi, in the history 
of Egypt collected by Geraldinus; and it is, I believe, uni- 
versally credited among the learned Arabians. With re- 
gard to the land of Siriad, I think it was no other than 
Nubia; because the Nile, above Syene, was called Siri or 
Siris. (See Dionys. Perieg. and Solin. c. 32.) Hence the 
country, where it bore this name, might be called the Siria- 
dic land. That Thoth was the same with Seth, may be 
further confirmed, from our finding that the Dog-star was 
called Sothis,-or rather Soth, and that Thoth in his charac- 
ter of Anubis, presided over this star. The Greeks, and 
perhaps the Egyptians of later times, seem to have thought 
that Sothis was a cognomen of Isis. In the ancient inscrip- 
tion, of which the Greek translation is preserved by Dio- 
dorus, the Goddess is made to say, ἐγώ εἰμι ἡ ἐν τῷ ἄστρῥῳ 
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τῷ κυνὶ ἐπιτέλλουσα---- " am she, who rises in the Dog-star. “But 
the truth is, that Isis here represents herself as rising in 
the Dog-star, because the Moon, of which she was the 
proper symbol, had been in conjunction with the Sun, at 
the rising of this star, when the mythologists of Egypt 
said the world had begun. But there can be no question 
that Thoth, under the form of Anubis, was the symbol of 
the Dog-star; nor can I doubt that. Soth, of which the 
Greeks made Sothis, was the same with Thoth. The He- 
-brew name of Seth comes from DW shoth, or soth, posuit. 


I observe that TOIUT, thiot, in Coptic signifies 
ponzre. Seth signifies a basis, a foundation. The Copts, 
however, write the name of the first month of the year, 
OUWOFT, thoout, and this orthography may not seem 
to justify any attempt to derive thoout from thiot. Kircher 
certainly repeatedly asserts, that the Dog-star was called 
CIOTY, sioti, by the Egyptians; and every one is aware, 
that the letters s, sh, t, and th, are continually changed 
‘for each other in different dialects. The Egyptians could 
not pronounce the W, shin, of the Hebrews; the Hebrews 


could not pronounce the 2, djei, and other letters of 
the Egyptians. But Kircher goes further—he says, 
that the name CIOT I was given to Hermes. I cannot 
indeed doubt that Soth, or perhaps Sioth, was a name 
originally given both to the God and to the star. The 
difference between Soth and Thoth is not considerable. 
But what decides me in my opinion, that Seth, Soth, and 
Thoth, were originally the same name, is this:—the astro- 
loger Vettius Valens, of whom I have already spoken, 
actually calls the Dog-star, over which Thoth presided, 
τὸν Σήθ. It is sufficiently strange, that Jablonski, who 
mentions this circumstance, still perseveres in deriving 
Thoth from the Egyptian, or rather the Coptic. I cannot 
follow him through the etymological wildermess, in which 
he roams. He stops at last at T-OO0VIT, thouwir, 
which signifies, the first. But why is the word houit to be 
prefixed by the feminine article, which renders it equal to 
i mpatn? Now as Thoth, or Hermes, was a God, and 
not a Goddess, he ought to have been called [11-A0VIT, 
pi-howit, if this word had ever been applied to him. Ja- 
blonski tries to get rid of the difficulty, which by the way 
he does not state, by supposing that the word hour was 
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understood. There is one feminine: word, ouwnow, which 
‘signifies hour; but this is a mere evasion. The God Thoth 
could never have been designated by a name beginning 
with the feminine article. Jablonski urges that thoth was 
the word for the first day of the year, and of the month, 
Thoth vel Thuit, he goes on, td est principium temporis. But 
the objection which I have stated is insurmountable. Be- 
sides Soth, or Seth, which name was converted into Thoth 
by the Egyptians in most examples, but retained in some, 
signifies the basis, and, as a proper name, might indicate 
him who first established the civil year. We must not 
however forget, that the name of Seth was rather given to 
the Patriarch whe bore it, because he was. the founder οἵ 
the second race, which sprang from Adam, and which in 
the persons of Noah and bis family were to repeople the 
world. 

But as I think I have now made it probable, at least, 
that Seth, Soth, and Thoth, were only different names for 
the patriarch, whom the Jews, Syrians, and Arabians, 
consider as the institutor of the sciences; and as it will 
scarcely be contested that the Egyptians were agreed in 
acknowledging, that they derived their knowledge princi- 
pally from Thoth ; 1 may be entitled to consider it as also 
probable, that the Egyptians obtained as much information 
concerning the astronomical researches of the Antedilu- 
vians, as any other people after the deluge, and that if 
Seth discovered the cycle called the Ner by the Chaldeans, 
as Josephus appears to indicate, the Egyptians must have 
been acquainted with it, and must consequently have 
known the length of the solar year, much more exactly 
than is generally supposed. 

That the use of the rural year should have been conti- 
nued by the Egyptians, had they been acquainted so nearly 
with the exact length of the tropical year, may at first sight 
appear improbable ; but since it was the system, establish- 
ed by the policy of the Priests, to conceal their scientific 
secrets from the rest of mankind, at least from all who 
were not initiated into the mysteries of their order, it is 
easy to understand why all the discoveries of Thoth were 
not disclosed to the people. Besides, it required the lapse 
of many ages, before any sensible difference in the seasons 
could have been perceived by the use of the rural year; 
and 3650 years must have elapsed, before the error of a 
month could haye occurred. It appears to me, that the 
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Egyptians, who: reckoned by the rural year, were about 
23 or 24 days behind time, at the commencement of the 
new Sothic period, in the year 138. 

We have seen that those, who invented the cycle 
called the Ner, calculated the length of the solar year 
more exactly, by nearly 5 minutes, than was done after- 
wards by Hipparchus, jamais assez loué, as M. De Lambre 
says. Is it not then rather surprising, that this great 
astronomer should yet speak of the Ner, as of a cycle of 
which the discovery indicated little or no science? M. 
De Lambre of course did not write with the intention of 
decrying the reputation of the ancient Egyptians and Chal- 
deans as astronomers; but his book, I might say every 
page of it, announces his prejudices upon this subject. 
The truth is, that Bailli had estimated so highly the know- 
ledge of his unnamed nation of astronomers, and had ex- 
hibited so many proofs that a great system of science once 
existed, that modern philosophers felt their presumed im- 
mense superiority in astronomy in danger of being disputed. 
They had long been in the habit of comparing themselves 
with the Greeks, and of triumphing in the comparison. 
But here, ail at once, the flood-gates of scepticism were 
thrown open, and nations, whom the Greeks never desig- 
nated but as Barbarians, were set up as the rivals in science 
of the moderns themselves. This was intolerable; and 
the progress of such rash opinions was to be checked. 
The Greeks were now to be extolled as the first people of 
antiquity, who knew any thing about astronomy; and as 
their competition with the moderns was not to be dreaded, 
satisfied vanity was not afraid to laud their exertions :—as 
the man without jealousy praises the boy, who begins to 
show some skill and strength in the manly exercises, and 
bravely wrestles with superior strength. 

M. De Lambre takes an easy method of destroying the 
reputation of the Chaldeans and Egyptians for science, 
with those who are willing to be on his side of the question. 
The Greeks, who came back from Babylon, or Memphis, 
after the Persian invasion, and who by the way never 
understood either the Chaldean or Egyptian language, pro- 
mulgated the strangest, and often the most contradictory 
accounts of what they had learned. He, who speaks most 
to the discredit of the Orientalists, is sure to have his tes- 
timony recorded by this great modern astronomer, Thus, 
in mentioning the report, that the Chaldeans held comets 
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to be planets, and attempted to predict their returns, hey 
adds with a sneer, that Epigenes, who had studied among 
the Chaldeans, reported that they believed comets to be 
merely fiery meteors. ‘‘ Apollon Myndien dit que les Chal- 
déens regardoient les cométes comme des planétes visibles 
pendant une partie de leurs révolutions, et qui doivent 
revenir a des intervalles plus ou moins longs. Cette idée 
est raisonnable, et l'on ne peut que leur en savoir beau- 
coup de egré, quand on lit tout ce que les Grecs ont écrit 
sur ce sujet: il est facheux qu’Epigéne, qui avoit aussi 
étudié chez les Chaldéens, ait affirmé quils ne savoient 
rien des cométes, et quils en attribuoient la formation a 
des tourbillons de matiére enflammée.” 

Here two. Greek astrelogers are brought forward to 
contradict each other about the knowledge, which the 
Chaldeans had of the nature of comets. Both had studied 
at Babylon; and I question not the skill of either in cast- 
ing nativities. Seneca praises Apollonius, and Pliny and 
Censorinus laud Epigenes. But these astrologers did not 
visit Chaldea until two or three centuries after the time of 
Cyrus. The temple of Belus, which scems to have been 
a vast observatory, had been destroyed: the Priests (that 
is, the Chasidim, and Chartomi,) had been oppressed and 
degraded. Witness the reports of Diodorus, of Strabo, 
and of Arrian. But between the two Greek astrologers 
how are we to judge? Of Apollonius Myndius we know 
little ; but we do know that Epigenes ascribed an antiquity 
to the Chaldeans, which displays pretty clearly the value 
of his evidence. He said that the Chaldeans had inscribed 
their astronomical observations on bricks during a period 
of 720,000 years! Apollonius may have stated the opinion 
of the ancient Chasidim with respect to the nature of comets. 
This opinion coincides with the truth. Where, or how, 
was Apollonius to have known of it, unless he had heard of 
itat Babylon? Pythagoras indeed had apparently held the 
same opinion; but it is evident from Aristotle, that it was 
rejected by the Greeks in general. Aristotle mentions, 
but with evident contempt for the notion, that the Pytha- 
goreans taught that a comet is a planet, which appears 
after a long interval of time, and which, at the apex of the 
hyperbola which it describes, approaches as nearly to the 
Sun as the planet Mercury. This notion was apparently 
one of those which Pythagoras obtained from the Chal- 
deans. | 
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NOTICE OF 


Mr. Bevtamy’s New Translation of the BIBLE. 





T wave noticed the arduous undertaking of Mr. Bellamy 
to furnish us with an improved version of the Bible. His’ 
apnunciation appeared instantly to call forth general con- 
gratulation, and was honored even with royal encourage- 
ment. Believing, from all appearance, the purity of his in-- 
tentions, Tam assuredly one of those who sincerely wish he 
were in the way of attaining his object; an attainment of 
everlasting importance to our nation, and to the world. You, 
Mr. Editor, interesting yourself in this undertaking, ina 
way which might be anticipated from your known disposition 
to make plain the paths towards the investigation of truth, 
have repeatedly proclaimed your arena open to Mr. Bel- 
lamy, and to others inclined to discuss the merit of his 
labors. And you have not only, in good Christian spirit 
and liberality, kept open doors for discussion, but (aware, 
no doubt, how prone men are to make stubborn darlings of 
their own opinions) you have also, very properly, required 
that, previous to their entrance on your lists, they be 
well anointed with the essential oil of good temper. L avail 
myself of your kind permission, and shall humbly endeavour 
to abide by the conditions. 

First, as to the necessity of a new version of the Bible? 
With due deference, I state my opinion in common with 
many others, that our present authorised translation, as to 
all points of faith, is almost all we can desire. ‘There are, 
however, as others long ago, and as Mr. Bellamy points 
out, several passages of minor importance, and there may 
be some of more momentous character, rendering collation 
with the original text very desirable. A new version will 
be an Herculean labor for an individual ; yet, in proportion 
as the task is mighty, so will be the meed of public obli- 
gation if he perform it. Should these observations meet 
the eye of Mr. Bellamy, let him not consider them as the off- 
spring of hostile feeling, or sent forth to derogate from his 
fairly-earned esteem. [set out with the plain declaration, 
that I join him only in few of his opinions, and shall take 
the liberty of expressing my dissent from others, and the 
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reasons of such dissent, as far as I may be able, in that 
spirit of good-will which the book under our consideration 
enjoins us to exercise. With Mr. Bellamy I think the 
points and accents INDISPENSIBLE to the right understand- 
ing of the text of the Hebrew Bible; that with their aid 
we perhaps possess more even of the true ancient pronuncia- 
tion than we do of any other dead language; and, consi- 
dering that the Bible contains the only ancient Hebrew 
compositions extant, interpreters have attained a wonder- 
ful precision; and more stillis attainable through means 
in our possession, and by progress in oriental learning. 

1 dissent from Mr. Bellamy’s notion of the “ absolute 
purity of the Hebrew text” as we now possess it; never- 
theless, under all circumstances, there can be but one 
opinion, that even its present degree of accuracy is providen- 
tial; and, as one of your learned correspondents (M. 
No. xxiii, page 81,) has justly observed, it is doctrinally 
pure. 

Thus, on our earth there are craggy precipices and stu- 
pendous mountains, which to the circumscribed vision of 
man are deemed irregularities; but to the erudite philoso- 
phic mind, taking in the range of our system,—of the uni- 
verse,—this planet which we inhabit is justly considered as 
a regular globular figure: so is the doctrinal purity of the 
Bible, and the magnitude of its excellence contemplated 
with the minor discrepancies which appear upon it from 
the frailty of man, through whose hands all that passes is 
of necessity more or less imperfect. I here except the 
original inspired penmen. Who can concur in the con- 
clusions that must be drawn from the tenor of Mr. B.’s 
assertion, that all the Hebrew leaming from the most 
distant ages to the present day (with the exception of 
his own!) has produced translations of the Bible so faulty 
as to be the main cause of all the Deism and _ infide- 
lity in the world! He should be advised to divest his 
mind of that self-sufficiency which leads him to cry down 
the useful labors of others, and ridicule, as ignorantly be- 
stowed, the public patronage of universally acknowledged 
abilities and industry. I am here alluding to what Mr. 
Bellamy writes in your Journal about Dr. Kennicott, and 
other learned and pious men. Is he apprehensive that the opi- 
nions of these worthy characters on the Hebrew language will 
encourage the devotees and promote the spread of Deism? 
Is it not fervently to be desired that all others of exalted 
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ecclesiastical rank would add their contributions to their 
laudable endeavours? The members of the established 
church would abide by the risk of some, or all, of that dig- 
nified body rejecting the dogma of “ absolute purity.”—In 
Classical Journal, No. xxxviii., I happened one day to open 
the book at page 248, where is to be seen a string of un- 
connected passages quoted from our present version of 
the Bible. I will declare to you, Mr. Editor, what struck 
across my mind at the first glance, and before I read the 
context, and saw the signature at the end of the tract. I 
imagined a sceptic himself, by some unaccountable ma- 
noeuvre or fortune, had deceived your circumspection, 
and gained admittance upon your arena. But behold my 
apprehensions were unfounded! It was merely Mr. Bella- 
my, pro tempore, travestied in the torn skirts of our venerable 
translators, to prepare us by this contrivance, and raise 
our greater admiration when he should appear in his own 
robes of ‘ absolute purity.” 

Mr. Bellamy is blamable for holding out in mutilated 
quotation the authorised version of the country. In this 
manner the best book in the world may be made to say any 
thing, to assert the most ridiculous absurdities, or the wildest 
dreams of delirious infidelity. Admit Mr. Bellamy’s good 
intentions: allow the advances he may have made in He- 
brew literature; confess that some of his versions may 
be recommendable; yet, unless he banish the untenable 
dogma of the “ absolute purity of the Hebrew text,”—unless, 
for one passage which he mends, he abstain from marring 
a hundred, it is easy to foretel the lamentable result of 
his lucubrations. As to the literal purity of the Hebrew 
text, the arguments and quoted proofs of your correspon- 
dent Kimchi, see No. xxxv. 151, are conclusive; they have 
not been answered by Mr. Bellamy, and are unanswerable! 
Yet the very description of some of the errors (so manifest 
that it may appear wonderful they have been suffered to 
exist) prove at the same time a jealous care and reverence 
in the preservation of the Bible. That such feelings have 
been excited or inspired, must have been the especial favor 
of a guardian providence. 

It is very evident from the tenor of Mr. B.’s writing, that 
he considers his own creed as the basis and sine-qua-non of 
biblical discussion; that to his predecessors having (for- 
tunately for us!) been devoid of it, are attributable all 
the errors in our translations, of which he imagines he has 
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thrown such a swarm on your pages: that, though in the 
illustrious departed Janguages of Greece and Rome, com- 
mon sense and common consent admit as authoritative truth 
new readings rationally deduced from manuscript-colla- 
tion, yet as regards the Hebrew, one certain copy only 
(according to Mr. Beilumy’s notion) contains the real text 
of the inspired writers of the Bible! 
_ The use of the various readings of the New Testament 
has been, and is still authorised by the best men and the 
best scholars. The true reading most likely does not exist 
in any one manuscript at present known; but we may 
reasonably suppose that it does, either entirely or in a 
greater degree, collectively in all. . 
The versions of the Septuagint, the Vulgate and others, 
are evidently translated from copies different from any at 
present known. Good men, learned Hebraists, defenders 
of the truth; as strenuous as Mr. Bellamy, martyrs for the 
Christian religion, not reckoning upon angelic perfection 
here below, or a special providence in preservation of the 
biblical text more than of the New Testament, but proper- 
ly reflecting that 


“To err is human,—” 


had no expectations to be favored with the fac-simile of 
the tablets of Moses, or the autograph of the prophets. 
As we must be, they were resigned to examine and judge 
by the evidence before them, “ Εἰ ἄρα γε ψηλαφήσειαν καὶ 
εὕροιεν τὴν ἀλήθειαν" Yet it is devoutly to be wished 
that Mr. B. could prove his assertion as to the textual 
purity of the Hebrew Bible. Your numerous corres- 
pondents, and all Christians, would as gladly receive, as 
he would communicate, a truth so momentous. But his 
lamentable attempt to prove that which does not exist, and 
the erroneous idea haunting his mind that the mistranslation 
of the Bible is the cause of Deism and irreligion, have 
led him on to make many most egregious sacrifices of com- 
mon sense in numerous passages of his new version. 
Atheism, or strong symptoms of it, and abandoned 
wickedness, existed at periods when the scriptures are 
admitted to have existed in purity; even in the time of 
Moses himself, with the inspired original in view! There 
is in the human heart a tendency to disbelief and depravity, 
blind amidst the brightest effulgence of truth. The conflict 
of virtue and faith, with vice and infidelity, has been per- 
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mitted to exist from the beginning of the world. - But the 
truths contained in the Hebrew Scriptures, and in the trans- 
lations, have raised martyrs in defence of the former, though 
they have not prevented the perpetration and existence of 
the latter. 

I proceed next to state’ my reasons for dissent from Mr. 
Bellamy’s new versions, and select for more particular ex- 
amination Gen. vi. 14, and 2 Kings v.18. The first on the 
subject of the Ark. 


ADR DBD TANT NY Ney DAP ἼΒΥ Ἐν NI 1) Mey 
.ἼΞΞΞ yD) ΓΞ 
Our authorised translationis, “ΚΝ Make thee an ark of gopher 
wood; rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it 
within and without with pitch,’—as literal as possible ! 
The latter part of the verse, however, ΠΣ ANX AND 


:7pDa yi) Mr. Bellamy translates, ‘“ For’ thou shalt ex- 


piate init, even a house also with? an outer room for atone- 
ment!”? See Classical Journal, xlv. 125. I prefer and. 
defend the common translation, 

Ist, On the authorities of the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
the Arabic, Syriac and Chaldee versions; on the authority 
of the commentators, lexicographers and grammarians, both 
Jewish and Christian, whose works are extant, and against 
whose united Hebrew learning surely Mr. B. cannot be 
Serious in opposing his own. 

2dly, Our authorised version has decided preference, 
because it shows a plain and consistent sense. Mr. B.'s, 
with all his comment, is unintelligible, and discordant com- 
pletely with the context. ri 

3dly, Mr. B.’s version cannot be substituted for the one 
which the English and au translators have given, because 
the latter 7s and can be proved to be grammatically accurate 
and conformable to the received meaning of the words m2, 


752, and TN. 





τ In your No. 38, in the list of selected passages, he gives a different 
version to this, and thus flounders amidst his own conflicting opinions. 

2 ΤΙ appears no where but as an adverb or preposition, and cannot any 
way be deduced to mean an outward apartment. 

3 ὦ Atonement” would have been, in this passage, expressed by 535, 


hak- kiffeurim, if it had been intended, and by no other word. 
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On the Ist position it cannot be thought necessary to 
dwell; sufficient is the bare mention, or reference to the 
numerous, and indisputably learned’ authorities, who have 
passed and approved the present version; and to them Mr. 
Bellamy is opposed ! 

On the 2nd point, if we turn to the chapter in question, 
we find the object of God’s commandment to Noah is solely 
as to the formation of the ark, and that precaution especially 
which was to preserve it on the universal sea, and when 
buoyant over the deluged earth. But Mr. Bellamy would 
obliterate this altogether, and make the words allude to a 
religious ceremony which has no sort of connexion with the 
command as to the structure of the ark. The Hebrew words 
in this passage are all used in their primary meaning. 

How can we reconcile to common sense as follows: 
“* Rooms shalt thou make in the ark,” in one comma, and 
“ thou shalt expiate therein by atonement,” in the other? the 
very next verse proceeding in the description of the ark! 
And thus Mr. B. breaks in upon the plain and connected 
narrative of the building of the ark, with a supposed com- 
mand relative to the atonement! 

Besides, it appears from the tenor of the Bible, that 
Aaron, the archetype of Christ the Mediator, was the first 
high priest ordained by God to. officiate in the sacrifice for 
atonement. Anditis to be remarked, that the words 9) "BD 
kifeir gual, in Pignel, to atone, (I place the Hebrew verb in 
the infinitive) are never used except in reference to that cere- 
moniai, which being typical of the Christian redemption, it 
follows that, consistently with this divine dispensation, Mr. 
Bellamy’s version of the passage cannot be received. 

Proceeding to the 3rd and last position, let us.examine Mr. 
B.’s grammatical arguments for the ejectment from the 
Hebrew Lexicon of ἼΒΞ kofer, as meaning “ bitumen,” or 


pitch, the word used by our translators. It appears but 
once in the Bible, affirms Mr. B., with this signification. 
Granted. But this singularity appears to have existed ages 
before he was in the world, with the knowledge and notice 
of men who must have been more competent, incompara- 
bly more competent, to decide on its continuance in such 
sense, or on its ejectment. 

There are numerous passages in the Bible, says Mr. B., 
where this word and 953 in Καί, as in the verse of Genesis 


under consideration, are. translated as meaning, . atonement, 
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vedemption, or to atone, to expraie, and the like. My reply is: 
that 153 ix Kal, no where in the Bible signifies to atone! or 


expiate ! 

We read that on the great day of expiation, the ceremo- 
nial was constantly performed by the great high priest at 
the golden altar, which appears to have been in an elevat- 
ed situation, The sprinkling of the victim’s blood ΡΟΝ 
the altar; the priest laying his hands ΡΟΝ the head of 
the scape-goat; and, symbolically, the sins of the people ; 
the elevation of the host ; the attitude of the priest ovER the 
congregation ;—and finally, his benediction, extending his 
hands towards or over them ; are all impressively intimated 
by the accompaniment of DY in composition with 7D in 


Pignel. But in the passage of Genesis no by accompanies 


the verb, which is used in Kal, and in ifs primary meaning. 
See all the lexicons, commentators and translators. 

The kindred languages, the Arabic, Syriac, and Chal- 
dean, are an host of evidence for our translators. In 
the former j=, Kafar, is levit, oblevit, linimento obduxit, in 
its primary acceptation.—See Willmet’s Lexicon, page 643. 
The Syriac Lexicon of Michaelis informs us, page 429, 
** {3209 Kufra, bitumen, Gen. vi. 14. and Exod. ii. 3,” in 
TWO PASSAGES in the Bible. The Chaldean Lexicon 
shows N7)D, bitumen, and the three words above noted, are 


used, not only in the versions of the Bible, but in other 
original writings in those languages. 

Highly unreasonable and absurd is the declaration of 
Mr. B.—of the inadmissibility of etymological evidence 
from the cognate dialects in illustration of the Hebrew. 
It is a declaration to which I may venture to say none 
of your readers will accede. 

Supposing, (which is not the case,) that no analogy 
whatever could betraced between 532; in the acceptation of 


bitumen or pitch, and the same as meaning ransom, (for it 
never means atonement in reference to an actual sacrifice, as 
Mr. B. would have it) and that, for the one passage in 
which it is used in the former sense, there are six or seven 
where it is properly translated in the latter; yet the fact of 
its being in common use with the first meaning among a 





1 That is in reference to the office of this ritual. 
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cognate people, speaking a dialect of, and co-existent with, 
the Jews, and the same kindred nation handing it down 
to us in their writings, must, before the tribunal of common 
sense, be decisive as to the accuracy of such acceptation. 

Suppose again, the word dare in Latin appeared only once 
inthe writings of a single author with a particular sense, 
-and with a different meaning in many other passages of the 
same work; notwithstanding this, if in Italian, Spanish, 
and Portugese, we find the word dar and dare i in the same 
acceptation as it appears, though but once, in the Latin 
writer, such continuation in the same import through a 
lapse of ages, stamps on it indisputable authority. 

And this is no more than the merited portion of credit 
that the word D2 i in the meaning of pitch, obtains from the 


words before noted in the Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee lan- 
guages. 

There is another peculiarity as to the employment of the 
verb DD in the passage under question; it is found in Καί, 


and will compel Mr. B. to recede from his new ver- 
sion on his own ground. He properly admits the in- 
‘dispensible necessity of the points, and that the different 
forms of the verb have their respective and distinct 
meanings. As just noted, we find in the verse under 
consideration 23 kafar-tha in Kal. In all the other 


passages in which it is translated (and most accurate- 
ly) to atone, verb is invariably in Pzgnel: but the verb 
in Kal (Mr. B. agrees with me ὴ cannot mean the same 
as when it is in Pigne/: hence it must have, and all 
translators have given “it, a different signification zn Gen. 
‘vi. 14: and Mr. Bs version, on his own axiom, must 
be rejected as Inaccurate; or on him lies the onus pro- 
bandi, that all the other above mentioned 60 or 70 pas- 
sages are erroneous ! 

‘There is nothing anomalous throughout the Bible in the 
employment of this verb in all its forms: onthe contrary, it 
appears everywhere strictly in conformity with the acknow- 
ledged principles of the Hebrew Grammar. 

Thus “BD in Kal, to overspread (with pitch). It appears 


but once in this acceptation: but all the other meanings 
are rationally deducible from this primary idea, which, as 
collected from all the lexicographers. and commentators, 
seems to be expressed by Stockius,—‘‘ Generatim tegendi 
vel obducendi significationem obtinet.” The very next pas- 
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sage in which it is found is Genesis xxxii. 21, where Jacob, 
desirous of reconciliation with his brother, and approach- 


ing him with bountiful presents, says, maa "29 MMDDN, 


Akaffrah phanaiv bam- mincha, in our Bible, aa | will appease 
him with the present.” Here we have the verb in another 
form, in Pignel; as Kal denotes the simple, momentaneous ac- 
tion, so the “verb in Pignel means the intensity" or continuance 
of the action. There is a peciliar energy in this Hebrew 
phrase, and almost intranslatable ad literam. The sense, 
however, is preserved in our corimon version. It may be 
paraphrased thus: ‘‘ I will effectually overspread his coun | 
tenance with my offering.” That is, I will operate on his 
feelings, and thus his returning affection will manifest itself 
in his face, the index of the mind. The suffusion of bitu- 
men on wood, &c. changes its appearance, and preserves it, 
and this simple action is expressed only by the verb ‘in 
Kal; but continued everlasting obliteration, and, figuratively, 
reconciliation and atonement, are most properly and meta- 
phorically denoted in the Pignel form. Thus, in these two 
first passages in which the verb occurs, we have at once an 
instance of the true sublime, a beautiful yet natural trans- 
ition from the simple to the figurative sense, and, in my 
humble-opinion, one among many of the satisfactory exam- 
ples of the necessity of the points; by the means of which 
this form of the verb is chiefly distinguished. Prov. xvi. 15. 
is completely parallel. 

We now, proceed to the passages in which this verb, 
still in the Pignel form, but in composition with the 
preposition OY, signifies to atone. The primary signifi- 
cation of 5y is over, and from this notion we have that 
of protection naturally snggesting itself, also in the figura- 
tive sense of “ for the sake of ;” and more than 60 times, as 
noted before, this particle appears most clearly with these 
significations. I quote a few of the numerous passages : 

Maw ον AIA Exod. xxix. 37. “ Thow shalt make 
atonement for the altar.” 

ὙΠ WN WD) xxx. 10. “ And Aaron shall make 
atonement on the horns of it.” 





1 It is worth remark, that the despised Septuagint, in about 70 passages, 
expresses this Hebrew verb, not by the primary ἱλάσκεσθαι, but by the 
intensive ἐξιλάσκεσθαι : an evident proof that the Pignel form of the verb; 
and of course the points, existed in the time of those trans!ators, 
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D> nway-y p29 Exod. xxx. 15. “ To atone for your 


souls.” 
idem. 16. 
WV 7B? Lev. i. 4. “ To make atenement for him.” 


m7 pnby 1BD) Lev. iv. £0. “ And the priest shall 
make atonement for them.” 


with all the remaining passages in which the verb invaria- 
bly appears in Pignel, and compounded with the above 
preposition 2 (gnal), meanin 3 to“ atone,” the best word our 


language furnishes; but it does not come near the descriptive 
energy of the original, by which the mind’s eye beholds the 
impressive ceremonial, the supplicant congregation in the 
attitude of humility and confession, and the high priest at 
the altar as mediator, and as the third quotation literally 
translated would be, over their souls. Before the Christian 
Hebraist is depicted the exaltation of the Great Redeemer ; 
and in the united verb, and the preposition in this form 
Pignel, the perpetuity of redemption, and, under the visible 
shedding of the blood of the victim, is typified the ozer- 
spreading oblivion and obliteration of crime: or, to use the 
words of our excellent Church Catechism, “ the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.” If 
Noah be considered in the character of priest of his family, 
which at the time of his officiation made up the entire 
human race, we must of course suppose the ceremonial of 
sacrifice, and that, therefore, the sacred writer (Moses) 
would have used precisely the same phrase to express 
the command, as he and the other writers do in all the 
60 or 70 passages ; and therefore ΠΝ ΞΘ, kafar-eth, cannot 


and does not signify the same as y"9))" kiffeir gnal. As 


to the argument of Mr. B., (more plausible than sound,) 
viz. that because in the other passages, where mention 
is made of bitumen, another Hebrew word Nt is used to 


express it, ἼΞ3 therefore cannot be in that signification ! 


To this it may be replied that M5} and a >>) are cognate 
words in their primary sense, and refer to two distinct pro- 





' This word is expressed exactly by the Latin propitiari—pro is gnal, 
signifying for or for the sake of, and the other part of the word from 
πιπίζω dropping the reduplicate : liguidum prebeo: alluding to the ancient 
libations and the shedding of the blood of the victim, Here we may trace 
the ancient Roman ritual to the Mosaic. 
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perties of bitumen, or pitch. The figure ellipsis reigns 
universally throughout the Hebrew language: a very great 
number of the words commonly denominated substantives, 
are evidently, and may be traced as, nouns appellative or 
participial, Thus 155 Kofer, from the participle 153 Kofeir, 
covering, overspreading, or that which covers or overspreads ; 
hence the word M5t, which primarily signifies exudation, is 
understood, and the ellipsis supplied would be “BIT Ns 
Réfeth hakkofer, the covering exudation, which idea the con- 
text of the chapter under notice would obviously suggest 
to a native Israelite, when the Hebrew was a living lan- 
guage. Hence the epithet 53 is altogether appropriate and 
self-intelligible ; as nothing more completely covers and pre- 
serves the substance or material to which it is applied than 
pitch. The letters} and y are cognate. From 5% ¢zouf, 
to ooze out, exudate, or distil, we have the Hiphil form 
5s tzif, which, connected with the extensively formative 
particle N&, produces the substantive ND¥ exudation ; but, 


on account of the kindred of the letters above noted, the 
Lexicons show 3 only. 

Resinous gums and tar, of which pitch is manufactured, 
exudate from various trees by the sun’s heat, or the appli- 
cation of fire. But why 155, for the pitch on the ark, in 
preference to ND!? We are now approaching the stone over 
which Mr. Bellamy has so unfortunately stumbled. Com- 
mentators agree, not that Noah was commanded to atone, but 
that the preservation of himself and family is indeed typical 
of the Mediation through Christ. The sacred writer, to convey 
that solemn symbol, seems to have given especial and just pre- 
ference to the word 153 (the epithet indicative of protection 
and preservation) before Mbt. The covering of pitch over 
the timber of the ark was, during the. angry deluge, most 
strictly and locally intermediate! it was between the entire 
human race and destruction. 

Mr. Bellamy, in your last Journal for March, page 128, 
affirms that the word Fa? is “‘ not noticed in the common 


version,” and is “ surprised how the translators have dared 





: ™ See Gusset, page 399. Ams. Ed. 1702. 
VOL, XXIV. Ci, JT. NO. XLVIII. U 
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to reject it! !’—One weak position requires others to defend 
it. Aware of the universal conviction that the ceremonial 
of the atonement was instituted by Moses and Aaron, he 
makes a vain effort to support his novel opinion by the 
assertion that God communicated with Noah from the 
merey seat in the ark. 2 ἐν τς ἐν 
As to M2’) being rejected by our translators, permit 


Mr. Bellamy to be told that this 18. an unjust charge 
against them; and a shock to the common sense of a 
Tyro in the Hebrew language. Below are. the Hebrew, 
the despised Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the version of 
Tremellius, with our own: 
“HDA YTD} MAD RON AID) — vkufartha authah mib- 
igi th 3 ἈΝ: Ἢ ἘΣ iors baith w michuz bak- 
kofer. ‘ 
τῇ ἀσφάλτω Kal-twhev ἔσωθεν αὐτὴν καὶ-ἀσφαλτ ὠσει5---ΗΘ Θρ(ταρϊπίὰ. 
pice et-extrinsecus intrinsecus eamet-picabis—Tremellius et Junius. 
bitumine et-extrinsecus intrinsecus eam et-linies—Vulgate. 
with pitch and without within it and thou shalt pitch— 
all these translations are verbatim, and your readers will 
please to read them from right to left in the Hebrew man- 
ner, and let them judge whether J1'2/9 be translated or not!! 


Then, as to this word meaning “ Mercy-seat,’ Mr. Bellamy 
does not produce a single authority. Wherever Mercy-seat 


is meant, it is uxiform/y expressed by N53, and it occurs 


no where in the Bible till the history of the institution οἵ 
the Levitical priesthood. 
Mr. Bellamy remarks, “this word 42!) is truly translated 


by house or temple, a place of divine worship,” and directs 
us to “ Kings xi. 10 and 13, Isaiah Ivi. 7, 1 Chron. 
vi. 10, 2 Chron, xxiii. 10, xxxv. 20, Prov. xvii. 1.” 
Truly translated house or temple! indeed? When in his four 
first references this M’29 is translated 1N the TEMPLE! 


in the δίῃ! FRom the house: in 2 Chron. xxxv. 20. the 
word does not occur; and in Prov. xvii. 1. it is trans- 


pe 


lated, and properly, ‘than a house!! Here then, Mr. 
Editor, is either misrepresentation, designed to. protect 
his version cf Gen. vi. 14, or ignorance of the sub- 
ject, and of the language, in the knowledge of which he 
claims exclusive pre-eminence. But, fortunately for the 
cause of truth, here is a passage exactly parallel to the one 
in question, where, besides in numerous other instances, the 
words 2% and YI) are translated, “ within and without >” 


DSM YIM MAD WM) AM ὮΝ My) “Exod. xxv. 1]. 
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“ and thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, within and 
without shalt thou overlay it.” This places the accuracy of 
the received version of Gen. vi. 14. on a basis immoveable 
against the attacks of infidelity or fanaticism. And by the 
way we have here another proof of the kindred meaning in 


the rationale of the words "DD and N5t, and that they respect- 


ively may denote pitch or its properties. 

And finally, it appears that the common version of this 
verse reposes on the authority and collected opinion of 
ages; and it is not, as Mr. Bellamy has presumed to 
designate it, ‘“ a consecrated error,” but firmly established 
and consecrated truth. To controvert this, Mr. Bellamy dis- 
putes, and would disturb, the tenor of the divine dispensation, 
as universally believed and clearly apparent in the Bible ; 
he must abjure the doctrine of the points, inasmuch as he 
disregards all grammarians and lexicographers, subjecting 
them to his own opinions: and what he writes is plainly 
tantamount to the assertion that the Jews, Arabians, Chal- 
deans, and Syrians, have not understood their own lan- 
guages ! 

I must defer for another opportunity the notice of 
Mr. Bellamy’s translation of 2 Kings v.18; I now merely 
affirm, as I shall endeavour to prove, that our present ver- 
sion of the passage is correct—that Elijah’s answer to 
Naahman is in no respect derogatory to his high character 
as a prophet, or the least compromise of his holy religion. 


Liverpool, July, 1821. J. W. 








IN HISTORIAM ANTIQUIORUM TEMPORUM. 
ET SERIORIS ETATIS OBSERVATIONES CRITIC. 





Qu ad historiam vel antiquiorum temporum, monumentorum, 
hominum et populorum, vel serioris ztatis, ejusque institutorum: 
et civitatum pervestigandam et judicandam nuper varlam in 
partem quiesita sunt et tum. conjiciendo et colligendo inventa 
tum concludendo et comparando effecta, non solum deinceps 
enarrare constitui, sed etiam ad certiorem quamdam rationem 
adducere, etita persequi, ut, que et quantum queque probabilza 
sint, de quibus aliter statuendum videatur, appareat, providea- 
turque, ue decretis nonnullis rationibusve temere adsentamur. 
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Nihil enim gravibus juvenum studiis periculosius reperitur, nihil 
cos facilius in errorés ita seducere et implicare potest, ut xgre 
expediantur, quam novitas opinionum, quz 115 blanditur, copia 
doctrine, que ostentatur, recondita disputationis ratio, que 
allicit, denique auctoritas doctorum hominum et Jaudes, quibus 
omnes movemur, estque illud, quod dixi, errandi periculum tanto 
presentius, quanto sepius nunc e libris auctorum, quibus nove 
conjecture et rationes speciose proponuntur, quam 6 scholis 
magistrorum, qui eas subtiliter examinarunt, omnis earum hauri- 
tur cognitio. Versabor autem in ea disputatione sic, ut, quo~ 
niam ita et rerum ubertas et horum libellorum ratio et lavorum 
nunc mihiimpositorum multitudo me facere cogunt, brevius quam 
olim scribam et summa potius argumentorum ‘capita complectar; 
quam in singula altius descendam, neque, quod et longum est 
nec invidia caret, nominem ubique omnes omnium commento- 
rum auctores, sed res et rationes propositas commemorem. Et 
prima quidem disputatio ad antiquiorem spectat historiam, con- 
tinet autem plura, qua nunc quidem observatu digna sint. Ete- 
nim |, postquam omnino de antiquissima historia, e mythorum 
carminumyve usu propagata, deque ipsorum mythorum natura, 
generibus, interpretatione et fide uberius et doctius disputatum a 
multis erat, ΠΕΡῚ non potuit, quin existerent, qui suo vel ingenio 
vel sensu ducti omnem rejicerent mythicam, quam dicunt, his- 
toriam," elicerentve inde et vero comminiscerentur rerum narra- 
tionem, a mythis illis prorsus diversam, suis opinionibus accom- 
modatam, interdum etiam probabili variorum eventorum et 
institutorum comparatione et -conjunctione firmatam, fundamento 
idoneo destitutam, eamque ipsam ob causam incertiorem etiam 
mythis. Nam in his non inest tantum factoram narratio, qu ad 
religiosas cosmologicasque ideas referuntur, neque experientia 
continentur, ut Rhodius |. 1. censuit, qui ita eos ab historia dis- 
tinxit; sed etiam expositio rerum vere gestarum, Comparata 
tamen illa et ornata ad sensum et orationem poeticam symboli- 
camque etatis antiquissime et sensim aucta et expolita. Cur 
enim negemus, mythis antiquioribus nonnullis eventa et facta 
vere continerl, qui sciamus, allis etiam temporibus, quorum 
certior est notitia, multa que agebantur, ore et sermonibus 
hominum esse tradita et propagata, justa causa non apparet. 
Nam ut fabulosa multa inesse mythis largiamur, multa, que non 
gesta sint, perinde ut gesta, enarrata: omnia tamen conficta esse 





᾿ Preter mts alios οἵ, Rhodius in lib. Beytrage zur Alterthumskunde 
ΠΡ 155 
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nec qnidquam traditum,» quod factis niteretur vel gentium vel 
populorum vel hominum, nullo docer probarive ei potest argu- 
mento, qui antiquitatis simplicitatem bene noverit. Quare in 
cognoscendis judicandisve singulis mythis redeundum erit, quan- 
tum fieri potest, ad eorum originem; videndum, ubi primum 
illi exstitermt,’ a quibus fuerint auctoribus et traditi et propagati, 
quibus ornamentis aucti; hinc revocandi erunt ad priscam sim- 
plicitatem, iis, que serius, quorumcunque tandem arte et opera, 
accesserunt semotis, denique inquirendum in naturam argumenti 
et orationis, ut, utrum ad historicum an philosophicum an mix- 
tum ex utroque mythorum genus sint referendi, pateat. Nam 
in genealogicis etiam, geographicis, heroicis mythis deprehendun- 
tur, qua non mere sint historica. Quo autem antiquior est 
+mythus, sive quo antiquiores sunt et simpliciores, qui eum scriptis 
mandarunt, auctores, eo longius abest ab ista miscendi res gestas 
et hominum facta cum eventis nature et opinionibus sapientum 
et lusibus poetarum temeritate. Nam explicationes mythorum, 
qu proposite sunt antiquitus, ab ipsis mythis esse seyungendas, 
satis constat.*> Cum hac de mythis disputatione conjuncta est 
2. questio, num, qui in mythis memorantur, civitatum condi- 
tores, sacrorum auctores, populorum duces, legumlatores, heroes 
aliique insignes homines, vere fuisse existimandi sint, an vel 
omnino ficti fuerint, nominibus aliunde derivatis, vel gentes et 
familiz narrando mutate in singulos homines. Nam ita olim 
omnis omnium narrationum de illis hominibus fides infringebatur, 
ut alii eas ad hieroglyphicas imagines, quibus vel solis siderumve 
aliorum cursus vel anni tempestates vel alia nature eventa 
denotarentur, referrent, alii ex nominum et vocabulorum quo- 
rumdam vi et significatione ortas putarent, ali a fingendi et 
divina humanis miscendi lubidine repeterent, et essent adeo qui, 
utrum Moses vixerit, dubitarent. Jam etsi ea cupide statuendi 
ratio de antiquis narrationibus nunc a pluribus repudiata est et 
impugnata,? non tamen ita de ea decretum est, ut nihil supersit, 
quod moneatur. Scilicet negari non potest, nomina sepe esse 
ex rebus eventisque ducta+ et gentium appellationem locum 





' Quid ea in re sit okservandum, breviter indicavit Creuzer. pref. ad 
2. ed. Mythol. et Symbol. vett. I. p. XII. 8. ; 

2 Qui de mythologia, inprimis greca, nuper in variam partem disputa- 
runt, et noti sunt et a Klopfero meo eam nominati in Introd. premissa 
Nitzschii Vocab. mythol. 1. p. 24. 

3 V. Neumann. Specim. rer. Cret. p, 49. 5. 

* Ut Cypseli nomen, Corinthiorum tyranni; v. Herod. 5, 91. et Creu= 
Ζεῦ, Comm. Herod. p. 65. qui tamen non propterea Cypselum e serie 
regum Corinth. tollere ausus est, 
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dedisse opinionibus de uno quodam earum duce, quod Cadmi 
exemplum et Danai docere videtur, et plurium regum et heroum 
res unius nomine esse comprehensa et, que antiquitus a pluribus 
instituta erant, quoniam earum rerum memoria interierat, uni 
eique inprimis nobili auctori tributa, narrata-etiam de uno, que 
inter se valde discreparent,’ et exornata auctaque multis modis 
facta, que homines vetustissimos obstupefecerant. Inde tamen 
non sequitur, quecumque mythis tradita sunt de singulis qui- 
busdam populorum ducibus, regibus, legumlatoribus, bellatori- 
bus, eorumque originibus et rebus gestis omnia omnino esse 
rejicienda, certe dubia admodum existimanda. Nam de Alex- 
andro, Macedoniz rege, etiam constat conficta esse nonnulla, 
que ad posteritatis memoriam propagarentur, neque tamen eum 
vixisse et Persarum regnum evertisse, Indiam occupasse, quis- 
quam facile negabit, Imo ita erit versandum in illis, quos 
vetustas memorie posterorum prodidit, viris zstimandis, ut pri- 
mum, qu ex antiquissimis narrationibus hausta sunt, testibus 
Nis, qui eas retulerunt, auctoribus, sejungantur ab illis, que 
serior wtas adjecit ; deinde, quibus locis ez narrationes primum 
tradite fuerint,* quibus temporibus, quibus consiliis et modis, 
queratur; tum examinetur, quo illz narrationes referantur, utrum 
ad opinionem quamdam antiquitatis aliunde cognitam, an ad 
sacra vel civilia instituta; denique indagentur, si quz sunt, 
vestigia rationum, quibus niti narrationes illz videantur, originum 
peregrinarum, linguarum exterarum, comparationum cum ‘simil- 
fimiis aliis vel hominibus vel factis. Que ipsa preceptio ducit 
nos 

3. ad aliam observationem de etymologie nominum, quibus 
vel homines singuli, vel familie, tribus, gentes, populi, vel res 
et eventa et loca in mythis illis insignita sunt, viet usu. Hac 
enim nominum originatione, ut olim, ita nuper multi sepius et 
cogitate magis usi sunt plures Viri docti, ad explicandos inge- 
niose et subtiliter mythos tum eos, qui ad religionem veterum 
populorum spectant, tum hos, quibus origines et res gentium et 
hominum continentur, tum illos, quibus insunt opiniones de 
phznomenis nature aliisque rebus etiam in sensus non incurren- 
tibus. Qua in re veremur tamen ne interdum quesitis nomi- 





1 Unde fuerunt jam antiquitus, qui plures ejusdem nominis reges et 
duces discernerent, in qua ipsa re magna cautio est adhibenda. 

7 Ita, de quo nuper disceptatum est, utrum Saitana colonia in Atticam 
devenerit, et Cecrops /-gyptius fuerit nec ne, decerni non potest, nisi, 
quid antiquis ‘simi vel mythi vel auctores tradiderint, effectum fuerit. Cf, 
Muller, Hellen. Gesch. I. p. 106. 
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num originibus et conjecturis inde derivatis nimium indulserint 
mythoram interpretes, excusati illi quidem exemplis veterum 
omnis sapientiz magistrorum, Platonis mprimis et Varronis 
(nam Grammatict, Alexandrini. etiam, sapius ineptissimi in voca- 
bulorum originibus quzerendis ~ fuerunt,) neque tamen ab 
errandi et mythorum sensum corrumpendi periculo defensi. 

Nam primum ut nonnullorum nominum origines satis certe 
sunt, sive ab ipsis antiquis scriptoribus traditz, sive lingue 
ipsius lege et analogia confirmatz,* ita multo plurium compositio 
et vis adeo est incerta, ut aut origo eorum omnino non potuerit 
inveniri, certe non nisi transponendis, omittendis, adjiciendis, 
prouti lubuerat, litteris et syllabis exsculpi, aut in varias abierint 
sententias ὙΠ; docti, qui de 118. conjecturas proposuerunt. 

Deinde si vel certius vel probabilius nominum origines fuerint 
reperte, que inde concluduntur, non eque aut certa sunt aut 
probabilia. Etenim quum sepe plura nomen a verbo quodam 
derivatum significare, et, que ejus significatio preeferenda sit 
quoque loco, non definiri possit, quum, utrum nomina a voca- 
bulis verbisque, unde derivantur, repetita fuerint, an hec ex illis 
ducta, quod interdum factum est, non semper appareat, quum 
quo consilio, quarum rerum et causarum interventu, nomina illa, 
de quibus queritur, imposita fuerint gentibus et populis et homi- 
nibus et aliis naturis rebusve, nos plerumque lateat : intelligitur, 
quam facile in errores incidant, qui ex nominum originibus 
omnem eorum vin et significationem, omnem sensum mythorum 
cum lis conjunctorum, omnem veritatem narrationum de 118, 
quorum nomina antiquitatis memoria conservavit, repetant. 

Accedit vero, quod ne illud quidem satis aut demonstratur aut 
declaratur, ex qua lingua derivande sint cujusvis nominis origi- 
nes, si aut varias sive linguas sive dialectos in eadem regione 
usurpatas esse constat, aut varias gentes, diversis linguis usas, 1n 
eam immigrasse certum est, aut unam, que regnabat, linguam, 
vel conflatam ex pluribus esse, vel multa peregrina recepisse 
prius seriusve, intelligitur. Etenim utde grecis nominibus, que 
in antiquissimis my this occurrunt, solis dicam, quoniam de allis, 
que historia antiquior memoravit, disputare longum est, triplex 
fere originis illoruin indagande nunc est ratio, nulla suis carens 
difficultatibus. Nam a) placuit nonnullis ea unice repetere ex 
greca lingua et ea quidem, que singulis in partibus et insulis 
Greciz antiquitus fuit usitata et ex radicibus ejus atque primiti, 








' Cf. Sturzius in Comm. quinta et sexta de nominibus Grecorum, 
1803. 
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vis, que dicuntur, verbis, sive ea in desuetudinem abierint, sive 
in usu manserint ; et recte quidem, modo non fingantur stirpes, 
quarum nullum supersit vestigium, neque analogiz nimium tri- 
buatur (in quo genere Hemsterhusii schola interdum peccasse 
videtur), 1 neque comparentur, que diverse sunt rationis (ut 
Κέκροψ et Κέρκωψ), neque ex quacumque significatione vocabulo- 
rum eruatur nominum causa, per se non probabilis.? Verum ὦ) 
alii censuerunt nuper, inter quos Szclerus, V. Cl.,* eminuit, ex 
semitica lingua nominum grecorum plerorumque, mythis tradi- 
torum, originem et vim peti recte posse, sive eam in rem adhi-. 
buerint hebraicam sive persicam} dialectum. Neque enim 
negari potest, magnam esse non modo inter singula vocabula et 
verba aramez et grece lingue similitudinem, non illam fortui- 
tam, sed etiam modorum dicendi et orationem construendi, qui- 
bus utraque usa est, conyenientiam,* et, si verum est, Gracie 
antiquisgimas gentes ex Αβια partibus originem traxisse, aut 
Phoenicum colonos sedem in insulis.terrisve Gracie fixisse, aut 
commercia inter Gracie et Orientis populos mature exstitisse, 

Cause ejus convenientix facile deprehenduntur, ita ut mihi qui- 
dem non laudandi videantur, qui omne studium indagandi gracas 
origines in semiticis linguis improbarunt, commendandum potius 
illud gtudium recte institutum οἱ temperatum. Nam ita eo 
abusos esse nonnullos constat, ut ex suo arbitrio magis quam 
certa ratione et originem et significationem nominum grecorum, 
semitice lingue ope, constituerent, ut exquisitam et mire com- 
positam eorum etymologiam consectarentur, ut aliquarum litte- 
rarum syllabarumve similitudine niterentur, ut, ubi deesset facilis 
nominum derivatio, undecumque petitam, imo extortam ex 
orientis linguis, proponerent originem, Quz res quantopere 
mythorum probabili interpretation’ adversetur, quantum faveat 
conjecturis et opinionibus, quibus veritas antique historiz non 
juvetur sed impediatur, in promtu est. Multo autem minus 
probabitur credo, que, eX quo studia antiquitatis Indice et. ln- 
guz samscredanice inter nos quoque, ut antea mter Britannos, 





‘Ita Dactylos in insula Creta appellatos esse a solertibus digitis 
(δακτύλοις) metalla eximie tractantibus, non persuasit Neumann. Spec. 
rer. Cret. p. 37. nec Curetum et Telchinum probabilior est etymologia. 

2 In Cadme, Comm, in Homeri ἢ. in Cer., Hieroglyphis in mytho 
reaps aliisque libris. Add. Matth. Norberg. Opuscc. Acadd. IL. p. 
341. 

β Qtiod Ottom. Frankius, Hammerus aliique nuper fecerunt. 

4 Ea inprimis in antiquiorum Gracorum poetarum oratione reperitur ; 
cavendum tamen est ne, que simplicitati loquendi vetuste adscribenda 
sunt, ad orientem referamus omnia. 
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valere cceperunt, multos nacta est fautores,' ratio c) ex India 
repetendi grecorum et nominum et mythorum originem, Ea 
enim fere sola -nititur similitudine eorum quadam, ut, quod 
Pandion ad Panduwanas Indie s. stirpem Panduicam, Butes et 
Butadz ad Buddham Indorum, Curetes ad stirpem Curuorum, 
Sinties in insula Lemno ad Indos, Jasion Samothrax et Jason 
Argonautarum dux ad Vischnum, Minos ad Menum, Indorum 
legislatorem, referuntur,” et que alia sunt hujus generis com- 
menta, nova illa et speciosa. Quibus ne seducamur, cogitandum 
est, eam nominum utriusque lingua comparationem non efficere 
ullo modo, ut ex indicis greca esse exorta statuamus, quum, 
quod forte evenit, ut litterarum similitudine et elocutionis sono 
mire conspirarent nomina et vocabula gentium dissitarum, non 
doceat, ejusdem ea esse originis, sive ab eo populo et ex ea 
terra, ubi prius fuerint usurpata (quamquam etiam hoc spe 
admodum incertum est), transiisse eo, ubi serius putentur oc- 
currere, multo minus inde certas repeti populorum antiquorum, 
ut Atticorum, origines, sedes et migrationes. Plura oportet 
esse vel argumenta, vel indicia eaque clara, certa, bene perpensa, 
neque ficta aut conjiciendo reperta, cognationis populorum, ut 
illa, que in linguarum et orationis convenientia invenitur neque 
prorsus repudianda est, ratio aliquantum valeat. Omnino enim 
credi vix potest, quot errores ex inscito etymologiz usu exstite- 
rint, quanta damna docta, sed inepta, linguarum variarum com- 
paratio intulerit historia rectis studiis, quam periculosum sit, ex 
similitudine vel litterarum vel soni vel significationis vocabulo- 
rum, in linguis diversorum populorum observata,} colligere et 
concludere, que historiam populorum universam, antiquiorem 
maxime, explicent et illustrent. Sunt profecto etiam alia cum 
illa linguarum comparatione, nuper inprimis, conjuncta eo con- 
silio, ut origines et res populorum veterum, mythis tradite, verius 
constituerentur et rectius intelligerentur. Etenim 

4. ad eam rem etiam similitudo institutorum et civilium et 
sacrorum, rituum, morum, festorum solemnium, denique monu- 
mentorum, que inter populos, locis temporibusve sejunctos, 
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' Ut Ritterum, Grotefendium, aliosque plures. Disputarunt alii in 
contrariam partem, nuper etiam auctor censure in diario, Hermes inscrip- 
to, no. 9. p. 68. et 69 ss. 

2 V. Ritter: die Vorhalle europ. Volkergesch. vor Herod. p. 398 ss. 
Encyclopedia litt. a Grubero et Erschio edita T. VI. p.241 ss. 

$ Exempla peti possunt ex Jone Hallenbergii eruditissima disquis. de 
nominibus in lingua Suiogoth. lucis et visus—addite sunt generaliores de 
linguarum origine observationes. Stockh. 1816, I. 8. inprimis P. I. 
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intercessit, diligenter adhibita est, et ita quidem, ut que in hoc 
genere simillima aut equalia essent inventa, alter non nisi ab 
altero, junior ab antiquiore, accepisse putaretur, unde conclu- 
sum est, eum, qui sua alii populo accepta referat, ab hoc etiam 
originem traxisse suam. Qua in re tripliciter erratum esse a 
nonnullis existimo, primum, quod, que similia inveniebantur in 
populorum moribus et institutis, nullo facto discrimine neque 
explorata ratione, inter se eo, quo dixi, consilio sunt col- 
lata; deinde, quod sumtum est, de quo recte dubitari potest, 
qu ejusdem sint generis, necessario etiam ejusdem esse ori- 
ginis; denique quod consequi inde voluerunt populorum quo- 
rundam ortum ex alts. Recte enim jam Bunsenius monuit, 
ut ejus verbis utar,' “ si que in rebus fortuitis aut generalibus, 
quas vel sana mens et ejusdem, qua constituti sunt (populi), 
zetatis indoles cum hos tum multos alios docere potuit, invente 
fuerint similitudines aliis testimoniis non adjuvantibus, neuti- 
-quam neque unius ab altero neque utriusque communis originis 
indicia esse habendas.”’ Etenim in promtu est, nonnulla esse 
lege quadam nature ingeniique humani ita communia plerisque 
gentibus, ipsam primi earum cultus rationem ita in unaquaque 
exstitisse, existere certe potuisse, ut, cur ad ‘aliam, temporum 
et locorum spatiis longe remotam, gentem, ex qua repetantur 
omnia, confugiamus, causa idonea deesse videatur.2 Atticam, 
ut in Grecis# nostra maneat disputatio, constat antiquitus qua- 
tuor occupasse stirpes s. gentes: ὁπλήτας (s. ὁπλίτας, gentem 
armis potissimuim deditam), τελέοντας (5. γεδέοντας, γελέοντας, eX 
Plutarchi sententia aliorumque, agricolas, ex aliorum, opi- 
nione 1. 4. γέροντας nobiliores), aiyixdpers (caprarum pastores), 
ἀργάδεις 8. ἐργάδεις (operarios).4- Jam quum /Egyptios olim in 
plures ordines eosque prorsus diversos vite genere et conditione 
descriptos fuisse, eamdemque descriptionem in quatuor, nullo 
cognationis aut consuetudinis vinculo junctas classes (castas 
lusitanico vocabulo appellant) in India valere constet, non tan- 
tum simillimam esse harum gentium et atticarum divisionem 
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δε Pref. ad disquis. philol. de jure hered. Athenn. (Gott. 1818. 4.) p. 
ΕΒ: 

* Eodem modo de artium grecarum inventione statuendum puto, nisi 
fortassis existimemus, ex truncis et stipitibus non potuisse dedalicas 
statuas effingere Grecos per se ipsos, neque ab Agyptiis aliisve edoctos, 

3 De quorum originibus varie nuper disputatum est. Pervertit omnia 
Kanngiesser. in: Grundriss der Altertheimsw. p. 215 ss. 

4 Vidd. Boeckhius in Comm. repetita in Act, Semin. phil. Lips. 11. 452 
ss. in libro: Die Staatshaushalt. der Athener II. 28 5. Hiuillmann. 
Ansange der griech. Gesch. p. 238 585. Platner, Beytrage zur Kenntniss 
des att, Rechts p. 49 ss. 
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censuerunt,? sed ex Oriente etiam in Atticam esse Hlatam. 
Quid vero? num illas gentes 5, tribus, vite generibus, bonis, 
locis etiam, que incolebant, distinctas ita etiam a se invicem 
sejunctas fuisse, ut egyptias, doceri potest ? num in 115 omnino 
conspiciuntur, que propria sunt divisioni ordinum apud Indos ? 
guodsi contendatur, hanc aut /gyptiorum descriptionem esse, 
quum per varias terras propagaretur, ita mutatam, ut alia ejus 
inter Grecos et ad consociationem aptior ratio exsisteret, ubi 
tandem et quando id evenit? nonne vero probabihus est, quum 
tot tamque varie gentes migrarent per Greciam iIpsamque Atti- 
cam,? inter eas fuisse bellicosam, qua quum partem agrorum 
occupasset, alios eam colere jusserit, ad servilem fere conditionem 
redactos, quod pluribus locis similiter factum est; tum fuisse alias, 
quas soli natura aut agros colere aut pascere oves Caprasve Coege- 
rit, et alias, antequam eo venirent, tractasse opificia, que certe 
in India non didicerant, et in iis exercendis perrexisse. ‘Talem 
autem gentium descriptionem non uno eodemque modo ubique 
fuisse comparatam, neque prorsus similem egyptiz indiceque 
aut inde exortam, vel Hebrzorum tribus docere possunt, quarum 
et origo nota est et vite genera; quamquam enim plerzque pri- 
mum pastoritiam egerunt vitam, dein agriculturam tractarunt, 
tamen inter eas et duz bellicosiores fuerunt (Ephraimite et 
Danite) et una sacerdotalis, ab ‘AZgyptiaca prorsus diversa. 
Atqui etiam hieratice Grecis, Atheniensibus singulatim, exsti- 
terunt gentes vel familie, quas fuerunt, qui contenderent reli- 
guias fuisse tribus peculiaris, a plebe plane segregate, ad modum 
/Egyptie aut Indice. Verum quibus tandem argumentis effi- 
cietur, has sacra obeuntes familias in Grecia a ceteris ita fuisse 
sejunctas, ut unum constituerent ordinem eumque primum et 
czteris omnibus imperantem ?3 Athenis certe quidem et Butade, 
qui primum sacris cum re rustica conjunctis et tribui, que 
agros colebat, propriis operabantur,4 mox, ut discernerentur 
ab aliis familiis, Eteobutade appellati, et Ceryces, qui Eupa- 





αν, Gruber. in Encycl. litt. T. VI. p. 248. Et Egyptiacam divisionis 
atticarum gentium originem alii statuerunt, quibus jam adversatus est 
Platnerus 1. J, p. 8.,aliiIndicam. Cf. Ritter Vorhalle europ. Volkergesch. 
p- 8. aliisque locis. Preiverant Angli. 

2 Nam guod Thucydides IJ, 2. dixit, Atticam ἐκ τοῦ ἐπιπλεῖστον eosdem 
semper homines incoluisse, non de primis temporibus valet. : 

3 Que sententia esse videtur Hil]manni in libro: Das Staatsrecht des 
Alterthums p. 66 s. 

4 Nomen enim, quod ad Buddham retulerunt cum Rittero (Vorhalle 
europ. Volkerg. p. 399.) alii, gracum est βούτης h. 6. βουκόλος, βουτρόφος. 
v. Etym. M. p. 190 8. ed. Lips, 
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tridarum 5. Hopletam sacra, ad que alii non admittebantar, 

primuin curasse videntur, non fuerunt hieratice gentes, quales in 
Aigypto novimus variis templis et numinibus consecratas, neque 
constituerunt ordinem sacerdotum, qualis aut inter Indos aut inter 
Hebrwos fuit. Recte igitur Miillerus! censuit, inter Athenn. fa- 
milias sacris functas non nisi unam fuisse, quam hieraticam appel- 
Jemus, quod aliis negotiis preter sacra non vacaverit, Eumolpidas, 
initiorum auctores origine 'Thracios (quamquam et hi Eleusine 
prius versati erant m mysteriis),? Atheniensium tribus sua 
quamque habuisse sacra gentilitia, quibus preerant familie 
primariz harum gentium, sive potius nonnulli ex illis familiis 
delecti. Etenim quum primum paterfamilias sacris sue familie 
esset operatus, ea deinde im plures divisa, que gentem consti- 
tuebant aut tribum, uni harum familiarum sive ejus antistiti 
sacrorum cura facile potuit committi, que el mansit, dum sacra 
gentiitia3 conservabantur, gentibus autem In populum contractis 
indeque sacris publicis constitutis, his vel principes illarum 
familiarum vel alii ex pluribus familiis lecti, apud Grecos pra- 
fuerunt. Neque vero comparatio rituum, qui in festis quibus- 
dam et sacris diversorum populorum obtinuerunt, hance habet 
vin, ut inde recte colligatur, quod fuerunt, qui concluderent, 
aut ex uno populo ad alios omnes transiisse illos ritus, aut ex 
illo czteros populos originem traxisse. Neque enim, qu natura 
quasi duce exstiterunt ἰδία, tristitia, poenitentie signa in qui- 
busdam sacris, ritus lustrationis, obsecrationis, supplicationis, qui 
opinionibus quibusdam communibus fere omnium populorum 
nituntur, ab uno solo derivari posse, facile patet, neque, si nonnul- 
Ja similia institutis sacris populi cujusdam in alio deprehensa 
fuerint, reliqua etiam simillima esse, sequitur. Nam, ut de Apatu- 
1115 non dicam, que ex India repetiisse Ritterus videtur,* in Thes- 
mophoriis Athenn, lamentationes factas esse et jejunia acta non 
aliter quam in Adgyptiis sacris Osiridis, jam Plutarchus s. quisquis 
auctor est libride Is. et Osir. T. LI. P. I. p. 549. ed, Wytt. 
c. 69. monuit. Inde autem non sequitur, quod Herodotus II. 





* De Minerve Poliadis sacris p. 9. et 12. (ubi de Eteobutadarum sacer- 
dotio agitur.) Add. Creuzer. Comm. Herodd. I. p. 278. 

2 Vid. Sainte-Croix Recherches sur les mystéeres du paganisme, ed. 
silvestre de Sacy Τὶ I. p. 115 5. 216 ss. 

3 Inde explicari possunt singulorum deorum sacra, primum a singulis 
gentibus tum ab omni populo culta, ut Apollinis πατρῴου et Jovis πατρῴου 
v. Heindorf. ad Plat. Euthyd. p. 404, et Bahr. de Apolline patricio et 
Minerva primigenia p. 11 5. et 32. 

+ Certe Apaturiam (Venerem) ad Awatarem Indorum retulit (Vorhalle 
p. 62. ss, 214.) 
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171. censuit, Danai filias thesmophoria ex Agypto attulisse,' 
si modo ille Atheniensium festum hoc nomine insignitum intel- 
lexit; nam aliis etiam locis celebrata esse constat ;*> sed nec 
hee ex /Egypto repetenda sunt, quum sacra cum jejuniis et 
ejulationibus et ritibus publicum luctum exprimentibus ubivis 
instituta esse varllis de causis, neque aliunde petita,3 neminem 
fugiat. Poteram alia afferre, que de similitudine nature soli 
et “locorum, monumentorum, institutorum, morum, in compa- 
randis variis terris et populis reperta, disputata nuper sunt et 
que inde conclusa sunt, examinare, sed que hactenus monita 
sunt, ea satis videntur docere tum, non esse iis omnibus, que 
nuper de originibus populorum et eorum, que apud eos instituta 
sunt, et de historia antiquissima omnino, decreta et dicta sunt, 
faciles prebendas aures, sed dubitandum potius et adsensum 
cohibendum a conjecturis opinionibusve, quamquam cum doc- 
trine et auctoritatis quadam fiducia prolatis, tum caute versan- 
dum esse et in iis, que mythis tradita sunt, ne vel interpretemur 
ea ut lubet vel cupide aut rejiciamus omnia aut probemus, et in 
iis, que auctores nonnulli exposuerunt, judicandis, ne his unice 
aut obsequamur aut fidem denegemus. Cogitandum enim est, 
originem populorum et civitatum et vitam conditorum et ducum, 
qui iis fuerunt, priorem esse ea, que proprie historia dicitur, et 
superare universas, qu concipi recte possunt, hujus rei notiones, 
et questionem de illa subtiliorem facile in errores inducere 
neque multum prodesse, quum contra accurata cognitio institu- 
torum et rerum, de quibus historia vere nos edocuit, multo sit 
fructuosior. Ad quos quidem ex historia veterum populorum 
percipiendos fructus refertur etiam 

5. comparatio virorum, populorum, factorum, eventorum in- 
signium adjunctis causis eorum, que antiquior historia memoria 
prodidit, cum recentioribus simillimis; Greecis παράλληλα dicun- 
tur. Habet enim ea hanc vim, ut utriusque. wtatis et res geste. 
et mores hominum melius penitiusque perspiciantur, ut rationes 
et consilia rectius judicentur, ut eventa nonnullorum coeptorum 
facilius prevideantur, ut certius intelligatur, non, que nunc cum 
maxime aguntur, nova omnia esse et inaudita, ut prudentia vitae 
public privataque regatur et adjuvetur. Cujus rei memorabile 
exemplum adferam, quod, quantum memini, ab iis, qui non raro 





τ Cui sententie etiam recte adversatus est Wellauerus in diss. de 
Thesmophoriis p. 4. 

2 Vid. Sainte-Croix lib. laud. T, II. p. 21 ss, add. Ephesina et Agri- 
gentina, v. Valcken. ad Herod. VI. 16. 

3 Plura commemoravit Meinersius in Hist. Relig. Τὶ II. p. 348. 
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vetera recentibus conferunt, non memoratum legi," quum prie- 
terito anno trium regnorum publice conversiones per milites 
eorumque duces perficerentur noveque leges et forme civitatum 
constituerentur; qui conatus, quia milites habebant auctores, 
improbati nuper sunt ab omnibus, qui regiam civitatis consti- 
tuende regundzque potestatem et publics tranquillitatis causam 
defenderunt.* Scilicet quum anno belli Pelop. X XI. a. C. 
N. 410. Pisandro. inprimis auctore, omnis Atheniensium res 
publica in oligarchiam} mutata esset, constituto CCCC. impe- 
rio, quamquam ita. cives libertate, qua per C. fere annos inde 
ab exactis tyrannis. fuerant usi, privabantur, tamen nec populi 
concio, nec senatus, refragari audebant, illa sanxit nova insti- 
tuta, hic curiam, e qua se subduxit, quadringentis concessit.+ 
Itaque quadringenti, quibus in urbe prospere omnia cesserant, 
ut exercitum, qui Sami erat, sibi sueque civitatis mutationi 
conciliarent, miserunt eo decem viros, qui omnia scilicet salutis 
publica causa (ἐπὶ σωτηρίᾳ τῶν ξυμπάντων πραγμάτων) facta esse 
docerent. Et Sami quidem. paullo ante,’ quum_ Pisander ibi 
versaretur, trecenti fere cives constituerant dominari, oppressis 
popularibus. Verum hi opem Atheniensium militum implora- 
runt, inter quorum duces eminebant Thrasybulus, tum trierarcha, 
et ‘Thrasyllus, gravis armature militum dux; qua impetrata 
trecentos vicerunt et partim interfecerunt, partim exilio mulcta- 
runt atque democratiam restituerunt. (Thuc. VII. 73.) Quas 
res quum Athenienses milites, qui nondum noverant, dominatio- 
nem CCCC, virorum. Athenis esse constitutam, et Samii 
nunciari 60 jussissent, et Chzreas, clam reversus Samum,, que 
Athenis evenerant, atrocius etiam neque vere de CCCC. impo- 
tentia locutus, retulisset; milites in eos primum, qui paucorum 
dominatum constituerant adjuverantve, impetum fecerunt, quos 
ne interficerent, a prudentioribus viris, qui se interponebant, 
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* Attigit Ed. Phil Hinrichs in Comm. de Theramenis, Critiz et 
Thrasybuli rebus etingenio p. 8 s. 54 8. sed solius Thrasybuli causa. 

* Add. Bignonus (du Cengrés de Troppau etc. p. 46 5.) qui tamen 
etiam exempila in contrariam partem attulit. ; : 2 

> Nam quinqve millibus civium, quibus suffragii jus relictum erat, si 
convocabantur, nulla fuit auctoritas. Cf. de oligarchie vocabulo Luzac. 
Not. ad Or. de Socrate cive p. 67 ss. 

+ Thuc. VIIT. 69 5. Nimis breviter neque omnino recte rem narravit 
Diod. S. XIII. 38. ad q. 1. cf. Wesseling. p. 570. preetermisit Cornelius 
Nepos in Thrasybuli vita. 

5 ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸν τὸν χρόνον τοῦτον codd, auctoritate scribendum esseap. Thuc., 
jam recte animadvertit Benedict. Not. crit. ad Thuc. p. 218. qui et alia 
in toto iflo loco e codd. recipienda esse ostendit. 
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impediti sunt; tum vero a Thrasybulo et Thrasyllo sacramentis 
gravissimis adacti sunt, ne paterentur oligarchiam, sed popula- 
rem redderent patriz administrationem, duces, quos suspectos 
eo nomine habebant, amoverunt mutuoque se ad officia patriz 
prestanda cohortati sunt. Quod quum cognovissent in insula 
Delo decem illi legati, ibi aliquamdiu quieverunt,' (mense 
Martio a. Ὁ. 411.) Quum autem postea venissent Samum, 
nescimus, qua re vel auctoritate freti, revocato jam, Thrasybuli 
inprimis opera, Samum Alcibiade exule et duce electo (Thuc. 
VIII. 81. 5.), et conati essent i concione militum, qui eos 
statim interficere voluerant, defendere tum quadringentos. tum 
dominationem paucorum: impetum militum, qui Athenas navi- 
gandum et tollendos esse oligarchiz auctores clamaverant, com- 
pescuit Alcibiades dimisitque legatos mandato iis dato, ut impe- 
rium quadringentis abrogaretur, concederetur quinque millibus. 
Sed preter milites etiam classiarii quadringentis erant infensi 
et navem ab his missam cum _ legatis ad Lacedemeonios* 
Argos deduxerunt et deinde Samum. Quum autem ne ita 
quidem cederent quadringenti vel militum vel civium voluntati, 
imo confirmare, quibusvis artibus, Phrynicho et Antiphonte 
ducibus, oligarchiam studerent, Phrynichus in foro a nonnemine 
occisus, Alexicles a militibus in Pirweo esset in vincula conjec- 
tus, defecisset a CCCC. Theramenes, turbarentur omnia: tum 
demum Athenienses, concione coacta, quadringentis, quos 
dudum oportuerat suz salutis et tranquillitatis publice causa 
decedere imperio, remotis, rerum administrationem quinque 
millibus commiserunt, in quorum collegium recipiebantur, quot- 
quot etiam armis se instruere poterant? (mense Junio), et 
principes CCCC. urbe excesserunt, neque multo post civitati 
sua forma est reddita. Ita milites fuerunt, qui oligarchiam 
Athenis opprimerent et democratiz restituendz fierent auctores. 
Jam in his aliisque omnibus rebus olim gestis cum 115 compa- 
randis, que recentius acta et instituta sunt, facile intelligitur, 
ita esse versandum, ut, que tum alia fuerit et civium et militum, 
imperiorum et rerum publicarum, locorum et regionum, legum 





~* In Thuc. VIII. 79. αὐτοῦ post ἡσύχαζον e pauicis, sed bonis libris, 
addendum esse, inprimis 6 c. 86. patet. 

2 In eo loco Thuc. VIIL. 86. antiquissimam scripturam fuisse puto, 
ἀπὸ τῶν τετρακοσίων πρέσβεις, utrumque autem, et quod in codd, tantum 
non omnibus ante zp, additur, πέμπουσι (quod stare nequit) et quod vulgu 
additum πεμπτοὺς, e glossemate antiquo exstitisse. 

3 Ita enim legenda et intelligeida sunt verha Thuc. VIII. 97. ὁπόσοι 
καὶ ὅπλα παρέχονται. ͵ 
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atque institutorum, morum ac vivendi modorum, consiliorum 
et sensuum ratio, religionum etiam vis, et quantum in his pluri- 
misque aliis recentia tempora, ingenia, studia ab antiquis differ- 
ant, probe animadvertatur, teneaturque unice id, quod in maxima 
etiam populorum et wtatum et litterarum, quibus excoluntur, 
et omnium, que desiderant, diversitate, commune tamen est 
plerisque hominibus, consiliis et rebus. Verum hec non latius 
persequar, quum preterea 

II. duas, que ad medii evi, quod dicitur, historiam spec- 
tant, observationes proponere in animo sit. Primum enim in 
fontibus historia illorum seculorum, que inde ab interitu Ro- 
mani imperil in Occidente usque ad Constantinopolitani s. greci 
imperii ruinam elapsa sunt, patriz inprimis historie, quos nunc, 
ex quo Germanorum nomen et virtus coepit reviviscere, dili- 
gentius investigari et erui constat,’ recte etiam monumenta 
varia ponuntur et artis opera, nunc etiam studiosius, quam olim, 
et indagata et conservata et illustrata.* In his tamen alia esse 
apparet, que ad historiam vel morum, qui certis quibusdam 
temporibus et locis obtinuerunt, vel sacrorum, quz culta, vel 
artium, que exercite sunt, vel opinionum, que valuerunt, et 
que hujus generis sunt alia, solum pertineant, alia que ad me- 
moriam vel hominum clarorum vel rerum gestarum faciant, alia 
et multa quidem, quorum pene nullus sit usus. Itaque patet 
delectum esse instituendum, ne quorumcumque monumentorum} 
aut colligendorum studia probemus aut promiscuum usum com- 
mendemus. ‘l'um quod ad ea attinet artis opera, quibus aut 
virorum mulierumque nobiliorum vultus expressi aut res que- 





" Velim vero multo ardentius exquiri et evulgari diplomata et tabulas 
publicas, eee scriptores nondum editos. Nam ex his fere non coguos- 
citur, quod non ex editis jam satis innotuerit, que fuit ratio scriptoribus 
medie extatis usitata summatim res et eodem fere modo, preeuntibus 
sequentibusque aliis, enarrandi. Poématum autem historicorum, ut Ot- 
tocari Horneccii chronicorum versibus compositorum, valde nuper cele- 
bratorum, etsi ad ritus moresque cognoscendos usus aliquis est, exiguus 
tamen ad veram rerum historiam. 

* Recte nuper Monius p. 11. 5. pref. ad I. partem monumentorum 
germ. (Bilder zum Sachs, Land-und Lehenrecht) optavit, ut opera sculp- 
ta, scalpta pictaque Germanorum medii evi collecta delineentur. Sed 
in his quoque erit modus tenendus. 

3 Ita Benderus (Grundriss der deutsch. Staats-u. Rechtsgesch. 1819. 
p- 22.) in fontibus historia patria memoravit: Denkmiler aller Art: 
Munzen, Siegel, Wanddecken αι. ἃ. gl. Sed vereor ut multa aulea repe- 
riantur, similia illi, quo Guilielmi Normannorum ducis in Angliam sus- 
cepta expeditio depicta est, quamquam et de hac cautius judicavit M. 
Sprengelius (Hist, M, Brit. L. p, 268 s.), quam nuper alii. 
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dam geste exhibite sunt, ut statuas, imagines, tabulas pictas, 
fenestrarum vitrearum’ picturas, anaglypha, nisi tituli additi 
fuerint inscriptionesve, quidus, quid aut toto opere aut singulis 
figaris significatum. sit, indicetur, tanto difficilior est eorum 
interpretatio et usus, quanto minus certa sunt et definita signa, 
quibus dignoscantur figure et res, que rudi opere proposite 
sunt, judicium tanto impeditius, quanto incertior est plerorum- 
que ztas. Denique querendum etiam est, utrum hec monu- 
menta etiam tum, quum certa historica testimonia desunt, valeant 
et fontium loco habenda sint ita, ut ex 118, tanquam idoneis 
testibus, repetantur iisve confirmentur, quz aut nullus scripto- 
rum retulit, aut que incerta fide sunt narrata. Ita egregius 
Vir, Hammerus, nuper, quum ordinem illum, qui a templo 
Salomonis nomen accepit, et cum sicariis istis, quos Assassinos 
nominant, multa habuisse communia et gnosticis commentis 
fuisse deditum, ostendere conaretur,’ provocavit etiam ad idola, 
titulos obscuris litteris scriptos, numos bracteatos monumenta- 
que alia mire compositis imaginibus insignita, quibus mysticam 
amesse et symbolicam censuit vim ad Gnosticorum opiniones 
spectantem.” Jam etsi persuasum mihi est, Gnosticorum somnia 
et instituta, que ipsa antiquioris fuerunt originis, quam vulgo 
existimatum est, propagata diuque conservata esse in Oriente et 
‘Occidente, per Paulicianos etiam et Catharos atque Albigenses 
nonuullos; tamen non opinor ad eorum doctrinam referri recte 
quevis symbola, imagines quasvis, quarum allegorica interpre- 
tatio Gnosticorum placitis favere videatur. Etenim jam anti- 
quitus constat nonnulla ejus generis monumenta, ut Basilidianas, 
que dicebantur, gemmas, male esse Gnosticis adscripta,? neque 
‘medii evi superstitio dubitare nos patitur, quin ad arcanas artes 
et opiniones alias ejusmodi phantasmata multa referamus. 
Deinde non satis demonstratum videtur, ea monumenta, si vel 
in templis ordinis illius fuerint collocata, ad eorum mysteria et 
symbola spectasse. ‘Tandem idoloduliam ‘Templariorum et 





* Geschichte der Assassinen durch Joseph v. Hammer 1818. sub fin. 
Mysterium Baphometis revelatum 8. fratres militie, qua Gnostici et qui- 
dem Opbiani, Apostate, idoloduliz et impuritatis convicti per ipsa eorum 
monumenta, in: Fundgruben des Orients, Vol. VI. P. I. inprimis p. 
17 ss. 55. Ejusd. Gegenrede wider die Vertheidiger der Templer, ibid. 
P. IV. p. 455 ss. 

+ Vid. Fodinas Orientis Vol. VI. p. 466 5. ubi contra Raynouardum 
disputatur et p. 481 s. 
᾿ς 3. Vid. post Passerium (in Gori Thes. gemm. astrifer. T. II. p. 221 ss.) 
Bellermannus (uber die Gemmen mit dem Abraxasbilde, P. 11. p. 7 ss.) 
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cultum simulacri Baphometi, quibus nominibus accusati sunt, 
nec signis illis vere confirmari nec cum Gnosticorum rationibus, 
quas idololatriz adversatas esse constat, conciliari recte posse 
ne 

2. De universo autem historiz medii evi singulorumque tum 
conditorum regnorum studio et usu regendo iis, quz alio loco 
ame disputata sunt,’ nostri temporis ratio hec jussit nunc 
addere. Quum enim hac etate, qua de emendandis mutandisve 
civitatibus earumque institutis, legibus, ordinibus, judiciis variam 
in partem disputatur, duo maxime eorum sint genera, qui de 
his rebus agunt, alterum quod, si quid in civitatum forma et 
administratione mutandum in melius videatur, propterea quod 
illa vel constituta legitime est seculis prateritis vel probata usu 
multorum annorum et jurium vel sancita vetustate et temporum 
progressu, non quidquam nunc institui, quod historico funda- 
mento, ut ita dicam, non stabiliatur, nihil tolli vult, quod eo 
nitatur ; historicum appellari potest; alterum, quod, quoniam 
ratio sola civitatibus ut hominibus singulis leges scribere potest, 
que ubique et semper valeant, non censet nunc queri civitates, 
ita ut historia constitutas sistit, sed ex rationis preceptis for- 
matas formandasve; rationale potest dici, exemplo aliarum 
scholarum et disciplinarum ; in promtu est, etiam de historiz 
mediorum seculorum usu, politico inprimis, varie statul et 
precipi. Sunt enim ex altero genere, qui spernant omnem 
operam in ea cognoscenda diligenter positam derideantque eos, 
qui, quod in ea probum, rectum, aptum, commodum illis tem- 
poribus, utile invenerint, laudant; ex altero, qui revocare nos 
et conformare totos ad seculorum istorum naturam et indolem 
conentur et vel conservari vel restitui velint, que propter vetus- 
tatem obsoleverunt, ipsum etiam servile nonnullorum jugum. 
Cujus utriusque partis vocibus, ne quis a recta studiorum via 
abstrahatur, tenendum est, a) non posse, ut omnis omnino civi- 
tatis rationem, que nunc est, ita singulatim eorum, que emen- 
danda sint, naturam penitus perspici, vere zstimaril et juste 
judicari, nisi horum omnium originem et institutionem et pro- 
pagationem et fata, historia duce, cognoverimus ; b) non tantum 
accurate discenda esse, que exstiterint sensimque conformata 
sint, instituta et jura et nstrumenta civitatis regendx, sed etiam 
quibus de causis, quibus modis, quibus temporibus et orta sint 
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* Ueher die Wurdigung des Mittelalters und seiner allgem. Ges- 
chichte. Minleitung zu jhrem Studium. Von C. D. Beck. L. 181% 8 
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et stabilita, et in eam redacta formam,' que nunc vel defenditur 
vel impugnatur, et rationes contemplandas tum eas, que inter- 
cesserunt inter singula instituta, sepe ita antiquitus nexa, ut 
unum tolli reliquis integris recte non potuerit, et populorum 
temporumque ingenia, tum que fuerunt inter illa et wternas 
immutabilesque civitatum omnium leges et consilia certa; c) 
videndum etiam esse, quid illa prisca instituta suis temporibus 
et locis effecerint, et unde hec illorum vis pependerit, utrum 
ab ipsa eorum natura an ab aliarum causarum accessione, loco- 
rum natura, ingeniorum cultu, dominorum impotentia, clerico- 
rum imperio, morum ratione, quibus quidem causis aut sublatis 
aut certe mutatis non eadem manere institutorum vis potuerit, 
quam ipsam vel salubrem, vel dubiam, vel perniciosam fuisse, 
aut fieri tempore progresso potuisse cognoscetur. Ita d) intel- 
ligetur, historia et ratione ducibus, fuisse quedam regnorum 
et civitatum instituta, que per longius breviusve tempus unice 
valerent ad societatem hominum et civium tuendam, augendam, 
ornandam, que efficerent, ut sensim propius adduceretur ad 
eum, quem propositum habet, finem, que meliorem et morum 
humanorum cultum et jurium usum prepararent, ideoque, si vel 
puenli et juvenili generis humani etati aptiora visa fuerint, 
quam adultiori, non vituperanda et prorsus contemnenda ; fuisse, 
in quibus jam olim justis de causis multa sint immutata et emen- 
data; spectatum autem ea in re et semper spectandum, quid 
quoque tempore et loco necessitates hominum et consilia civi- 
tatum postulent ; neque, quod ipsa mediorum szculorum historia 
clamat, temere et subito et vi adhibita et legibus officiisque 
neglectis antiqua tollenda, nova esse instituenda, quibus reci- 
piendis sequendisque nondum satis idonea et matura videatur 
maxima hominum pars et civium. 


Indicit C. ἢ. BECKIUS. 
Mart. 8, 1821. 





_" Ejus rei exemplum prebet Milluri disputatio, qua non, ut Delol- 
mius, tantum ea, que Anglie civilem formam constituunt, sed etiam, 
quando et quomodo singula orta sint, explicuit (3 voll. 8.). 
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No. 1V.—[Continued from No. XLVI. p. 202.] 
On Aristotle’s famous Definition of Tragedy. 


Locus Aristotelis de Purgatione Affectuum explicatur. Alter 
ejusdem elibro vii1. Polit. iilustratur et emendatur. Quinam 
sint ὅμοιοι ap. Aristot. de Poet. 13. et ὅμοιον bos c. 15. 


‘Dirricittimus locus est Aristot. Poet. 6. ubi Trageediz 
eam vim esse docet, ut affectus miserationis et timoris aliosque 
similes purget. Neque enim satis exploratum est, quamnam 
pargationem affectuum intelligat, nec quomodo eam ‘Trageedia 
eflicere possit, apparet. Optime quidem eum locum jam expli- 
care instituit Lessing., neque tamen ita ut omnis difficultas amota 
sit. Locus vero ille sic se habet: ’Eorw οὖν τραγῳδία μίμησις 
πράξεως σπουδαίας καὶ τελείας, μέγεθος ἐχούσης, ἡδυσμένῳ λόγῳ, 
χωρὶς ἑκάστῳ, (sic recte Tyrwh. pro ἑκάστου,) THY εἰδῶν ἐν τοῖς 
μορίοις, δρώντων καὶ οὐ δι ἀπαγγελίας, ἀλλὰ OY ἐλέου καὶ φόβου, 
περαίγουσα τὴν τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων κάθαρσιν. Ad hee illu- 
stranda Lessing. et γεν ἢ. jam, attulerunt locum Polit. viil, 7. 
Fum igitur, quia Hermannus ea ipsa omisit, 6 quibus lux huic 
loco afferri possit, integrum ascribamus: ᾿Επεὶ δὲ τὴν διαίρεσιν 
ἀποδεχόμεθα τῶν μελῶν, ὡς διαιροῦσί τινες τῶν ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ, τὰ μὲν ἠθικὰ, 
τὰ δὲ πρακτικὰ, " τὰ δ᾽ ἐνθουσιαστικὰ τιθέντες, καὶ τῶν ἑρμονιῶν τὴν φύσιν 
πρὸς ἕκαστα τούτων οἰκείοιν ἄλλην πρὸς ἄλλο μέρος (f. μέλος Tyrwh. 
An μέρος id quod εἶδος. μελῶν, αἱ infra c. xvii, 6. Metaphys. V. 
p. 900. ὃ) τιθέασι" φαμὲν δ᾽ οὐ μιᾶς ἕνεκεν ὠφελείας τῇ μουσικῇ χοῖῆ- 
σθαι δεῖν, ἀλλὰ καὶ πλειόνων χάριν (καὶ γὰρ παιδείας ἕ evexey καὶ καϑάρ- 
σξως"---τί δὲ λέγομεν τὴν κάθαρσιν, νῦν μὲν ἁπλῶς, πάλιν δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς Περὶ 
Ποιητικῆς ἐ ἐροῦμεν σαφέστερον"---τρίτον δὲ πρὸς διαγωγὴν, πρὸς ὦ ἄνεσίν τε 
καὶ πρὸς τὴν τῆς συντονίας ἀνάπαυσιν,) φανερὸν, ὅτι χρηστέον μὲν πάσαις 
Ταῖς εἑρμονίαις, οὐ τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον ν πάσαις χρηστέον, ἀλλὰ 7 πρὸς μὲν 
τὴν παιδείαν ταῖς ἠθικωτάταις, πρὸς δὲ κάθαρσιν, (sic recte Twining. 
pro ἀκρόασιν,) ἑτέρων χειρουργούντων, καὶ ταῖς πραχτικαῖς καὶ ταῖς 
ἐν)ουσιαστικαῖς" ὃ γὰρ περὶ ἐνίας συμβαίνει πάθος ψυχὰς ἰσχυ ὥς; 
τοῦτο ἐν πάσαις ὑπάρχει, τῷ δὲ ἧττον διαφέρει καὶ τῷ “μᾶλλον, οἷον ἔλεος 
καὶ φόβος, ἔτι δὲ ἐνθουσιασμό' καὶ γὰρ ὑπὸ ταύτης τῆς κινήσεως 
κατακώχιμοί, τινές εἰσιν" ἐκ δὲ τῶν ἱερῶν μελῶν ὁρῶμεν τούτους, ὅταν 
χρήσονται τοῖς ἐξοργιάξουσι τὴν ψυχὴν μέλεσι, καθισταμένους, ὥσπερ 

ἰατρείας τυχόντας καὶ καθάρσεως" ταὐτὸ δὴ τοῦτο ἀναγκαῖον πάσχειν 
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καὶ τοὺς ἐλεήμονας, καὶ τοὺς φυβητικοὺς, καὶ τοὺς ὅλως παβητικοὺς, 
τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους, καθ᾿ ὅσον ἐπιβάλλει τῶν τοιούτων ἑκάστῳ, καὶ πᾶσι 
γίγνεσθαί τινα κάθαρσιν καὶ κουφίζεσθαι μεθ᾿ ἡδονῆς. GQuem locum 
ut his, in quibus nunc versamur, illustrandis admoveamus, prius 
ipsum illustrare conabimur. Triplicem vero usum musice esse 
posse supra c. 7. docuerat Aristot., primum παιδιᾶς ἕνεκα καὶ 
ἀναπαύσεως, alterum πρὸς ἀρετὴν, tertium πρὸς διαγωγὴν καὶ πρὸς 
φρόνησιν. Hec ita exprimit p. 607. B. Τί δύναται (ἣ μουσικὴ) 
τῶν διαπορηθέντων τριῶν, πότερον παιδείαν, ἢ παιδιὰν, ἢ διαγωγήν ; 
Quod ibi dictum erat, πρὸς ἀρετήν τε τείνειν τὴν μουσικὴν, id 
Ρ- 607. B. erat πρὸς παιδείαν, p. 608. B. πρὸς τὸ ἦθος συντείνειν 
καὶ τὴν ψυχήν. Itaque εἰ respondet, que hic primo loco memo- 
ratur παιδεία, ad quam ταῖς ἠθικωτάταις τῶν ἁρμονιῶν utendum 
patlo post dicit. Παιδιὰν καὶ ἀνάπαυσιν, (ἥ τε γὰρ παιδιὰ χάριν 
ἀναπαύσεώς ἐστιν, p. 607. C.) vix dubitari potest, quin h. 1. ap- 
pellet dvecty τε καὶ τὴν τῆς συντονίας ἀνάπαυσιν. Nam hanc isto 
quidem loco eandem esse quam διαγωγὴν, etsi Ethic. Nicom. 10, 
6. p.179. D. E. παιδιὰν et διαγωγὴν confundat, nullo modo 
persuadere mihi possum, cum διαγωγῇ p. 606. C. jungatur φρό- 
mots, eaque declaretur p. 607. A. per εὐημερίαν καὶ διαγωγὴν 
ἐλευθέριον. Quod vero hunc usum πρὸς παιδιὰν in sequentibus, 
ubi, quenam harmonize ad quemnam usum aptissimz sit, dispu- 
tat, omisit, recte fecit, siquidem ὅτι δεῖ τοὺς νέους μὴ παιδιᾶς ἕγεχα 
παιδεύειν, οὐκ ἄδηλον p. 600. D. nisi ad hanc ipsam eum respe- 
xisse dixeris p. 613. B. Sed difficultatem facit hoc, quod, cum 
antea c. 5. tres tantum usus musice memorati essent, ἢ. 1, qua- 
tuor memorantur, παιδεία, κάθαρσις, (que diversa esse e seqq. 
patet,) tertio διαγωγὴ, quarto ἄνεσις καὶ ἀνάπαυσις : deinde etiam 
hoc, quod paulo post non memoratur id musice genus, quod ad 
διωγωγὴν aptissimum sit; oportebat tamen respicere etiam ad 
hanc, quippe quam ὁμολογουμένως δεῖ μὴ μόνον ἔχειν τὸ καλὸν, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν ἡδονὴν, p. 607. C. Hz difficultates non video, 
quonam modo tolli possint, nisi, qua antea dicta fuerit διαγωγὴ; 
eam ἢ. 1. κάθαρσιν vocari dixerimus, et voces πρὸς διαγωγὴν in- 
sertas esse ab eo, qui eam ἢ. 1, non memorari xque tulerit, vel 
ea, que sequuntur, ad διαγωγὴν pertinere, significare voluerit, 
pro ea esse κάθαρσιν non intelligens, ut pro τοίτον δὲ πρὸς δια- 
γωγὴν, πρὸς ἄνεσίν τε, legatur τρίτον δὲ πρὸς ἄνεσίν τε, καὶ πρὸς 
x.T.A. Ita et ἢν. 1. sequentibus apte respondebit, et tres, non 
quatuor, music usus memorati erunt. At quomodo κάθαρσις 
eadem esse potest ac διαγωγή Sane non est eadem, διαγωγὴ 
enim est vite ratio facilis, tranquilla, jucunda, ut e loco 
p. 607. A.C. liquet, eaque magna e parte rebus externis, que 
in hominis potestate non site sunt, efficitur ; at κάθαρσις tantum 
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ad animum, ejusque motus et affectus pertinet. Sed, cum de 
vi musice ad illum vite leniter defluentem cursum, διαγωγὴν Ιο- 
queretur Aristot., non poterat eam intelligere, que rerum ex- 
ternarum prosperitate efficitur, quippe ad quam nec musice nec 
ullius alius institutions vis ulla esse possit, sed eam, que animo 
bene informato, prudentia s. sapientia, temperantia, equo animo 
paratur, et hanc eum intellexisse, patet ex ec, quod p. 606. C. 
διαγωγὴν καὶ φρόνησιν conjungit, et 607. A. διαγωγὴν ἐλευθέριον 
eam appellat, que τὸ καλὸν habere debeat. Qua cum maxime 
animo a turbidis affectuum motibus temperando efficiatur, in- 
telligi potest, cur, quam antea διαγωγὴν appellarit, eam nunc 
κάθαρσιν appellet “Aristot. Restat, ut videamus, quenam sit illa 
κάθαρσις, quam effici harmonize genere enthusiastico scribit 
Aristot. Cum τυχεῖν καθάρσεως apud eum idem valeat, ac τυχεῖν 
ἰατρείας et κουφίζεσθαι μεθ᾿ ἡδονῆς, purgari affectus nibil aliud sibi 
velle colligo, nisi amminiri, leniri, temperari, ita ut ad μεσότηται 
quandam i. e. mediocritatem restringantur. In mediocritate 
enim ista virtutem positam esse, perturbationibusque adhiben- 
dum modum quendam, quem ultra progredi non oporteat, ut 
loquitur Cic. ‘Tusc. 4, 17. docebat Aristot. Ethic. Nicom. B.D» 
p. 27. E. ‘H δὲ ἀ ἀρετὴ τοῦ μέσου ἂν εἴη στοχαστική᾽ λέγω δὲ. τὴν 
εὐνῳ αὕτη yee ἐστι , περὶ πάθη καὶ πράξεις" ἐν δὲ τούτοις ἐστὶν ὑπερ- 
βολὴ καὶ ἔλλειψις καὶ τὸ μέσον' οἷον καὶ φοβηθῆναι καὶ θαῤῥῆσαι---καὶ 
ἐλεῆσαι καὶ ὅλως ἡσθῆναι, καὶ λυπηθῆναί ἐ ἐστι καὶ μᾶλλον καὶ ἥττον, καὶ 
ἀμφότερα οὐκ ev" τὸ δὲ ¢ ὅτε δεῖ, καὶ ΕΙΣ οἷς, καὶ πρὸς οὗς, καὶ οὗ ἕνεκα, 
καὶ ὡς δεῖ, μέσον τε καὶ ἄριστον, ὅπερ ἐπὶ τῆς ἀρετῆς. Cf. que de 
timore disputat ibid. 3, 10. p. 46. C. In eandem sententiam 
locus est Polit. 8, 7. p.614. A. To μέσον τῶν ὑπερβολῶν ἐπαινοῦ- 
μεν. Trageedia vero purgat ea miserationis et timoris, 
dum eae excitat, et quidem proponendis i lls, ἐφ᾽ οἷς, καὶ πρὸς os, 
καὶ οὗ ἕνεκα δεῖ Πα ΝᾺ καὶ ἐλεῆσαι, ut erat in loco Ethicorum 
ascripto. Hinc natum preceptum Aristot. Poet. xii. ὃ. 5, 
Ita fit, ut, cum in fabulis spectandis affectus illos temperare as- 
sueverimus, modum illum etiam ad res ipsas atferamus. Polit, 
p- 608. ᾿Επεὶ δὲ συμβέβηκεν εἶναι τὴν ἀρετὴν περὶ τὸ χαίρειν ὀρθῶς καὶ 
φιλεῖν καὶ μισεῖν, δεῖ δηλονότι μανθάνειν καὶ i συνεθέξεσθαι μηθὲν οὕτως, εἷς 
τὸ κρίνειν ὀρθῶς καὶ τὸ ,χαίρειν τοῖς ἐπιεικέσιν ἤθεσι καὶ ταῖς καλαῖς 
πράξεσιν. ἜἜστι δ᾽ ὁμοιώματα; μάλιστα παρὰ τὰς ἀληθινὰς φύσεις ἐν 
τοῖς ῥυθμοῖς καὶ τοῖς μέλεσι ὀργῆς καὶ πρᾳότητος. ᾿“Αἤλον δὲ ἐκ 
τῶν ἔργων" μεταβάλλομεν γὰρ τὴν ψυχὴν, ἀκροώμενοι τούτων" ὁ δ᾽ ἐν 
τοῖς ὁμοίοις ἐθισμὸς τοῦ λυπεῖσθαι καὶ χαίρειν ἐγγύς ἐστι τῷ πρὸς τὴν 
ἀλήθειαν τὸν αὐτὸν ἔχειν τρόπον" οἷον, εἴ τις χαίρει τὴν εἰκόνα τινὸς 
θεώμενος, wn δι᾿ ἄλλην αἰτίαν, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν μορφὴν αὐτὴν, ἀναγκαῖον 
τούτῳ καὶ αὐτὴν ἐκεῖνον τὴν θεωρίαν, οὗ τὴν εἰκόνα θεωρεῖ, ἡδεῖαν εἶναι, 
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Atque ita cum affectus miserationis et timoris et alios moderari 
didicerimus, spectantes ea, que affectus illos moveant, volu- 
ptatem capimus; nam ἡδονὴ, secundum Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 
2, 2. p, 23. signum est profectus. Hinc infra 14, 4. τὴν ἀπὸ 
τοῦ ἐλέου καὶ φόβου ἡδονὴν propriam esse ‘L'ragcedie dicit. Ltaque 
recte ‘T'yrwhitt. judicat, Aristot. similem quandam ratiocinatio- 
nem de poesi tragica instituisse, qua sc. probaret, affectus mise- 
ricordiz et metus, qui in T'ragcediis vehementissime excitantur, 
non ex eo nutriri et validiores “effici, quod Plato criminabatur de 
Rep. iii. init., sed contra levari et exhauriri. Quidquid sit, sa- 
tius erit, Aristotelis mentem, comparandis aliis ejusdem locis, 
investigare, quam, quod Hermann. fecit, non intellecta philoso- 
phi sententia, contra disputare, non per miserationem et metum 
istiusmodi purgationem animi effici, sed per sublimitatem, quam 
cum omnium maxime in Tragoedie definitione commemorare 
Aristot. debuisset, omnium minime tetigerit. Purgationem sc. ani- 
mi eam somniabat vir acutus, qua Ita commoti e spectaculo redea- 
mus, ut ea commotio ab omni humilitate, ab omni inhonesta cupi- 
ditate aliena sit, etsi Aristot. disertis verbis miserationem et metum. 
purgari, non anini reliquam affectionem, dicat. Hoc videlicet 
est philosophari! Decebat enim editorem et interpretem hujus 
libelli, non laudare tantum Lessingii de quoque loco disputa- 
tionem, sed ea, que vir ille unus omnium acutissimus dispu- 
tasset, bene percepta tenere, vel, si minus recte disputata vide- 
rentur, argumentis idoneis refutare. Φόβον quidem, non Terro- 
rem, sed Timorem esse, accurate jam et luculenter ostendit 
Lessing. ; Hermann. contra Terrorem vertit, et τὸ φοβερὸν esse 
T erribile, non Metum edicit p. 146. etsi nullis allatis argumen- 
tis. At φόβον se intelligere eum, qui 6 miseranda alterius condi- 
tione, oculis subjecta, oriatur, quando eundem vel similem casum’ 
nobis etiam accidere posse cogitemus, cum aliis Il., tum Rhet. 2, 
5, 24, ait Aristot. : Ὡς δ᾽ ἁπλῶς εἰπεῖν, φοβερά ἐ ἐστιν" ὅσα ἐφ᾽ ἑτέρων 
vrei ἢ μΞ ἔλλοντα, ἐλεεινά ἐστιν: 8, 96. Ὅλως γὰρ καὶ ἐνταῦθα; 
δεῖ λαβεῖν, ὅτι, ὅσα ἐφ᾽ αὑτῶν φοβοῦνται, ταῦτα ἐπ᾿ ἄλλων γιγνόμενα 
ἐλεοῦσιν. Φόβος est, 2, 8. λύπη Tis ἣ ταραχὴ ἐκ φαντασίας μέλλον- 
τος κακοῦ ἢ φθαρτικοῦ ἢ ἢ λυπηροῦ, ubi, quod adjectum est, μέλλον- 
Tos κακοῦ, aperte indicat, ¢. non esse Terrorem, qui € subito 
periculo vel calamitate oritur, sed Timorem; quod qui clarius 
one perspicere velit, Jegat totum illud caput "et Ethic. Nicom. 
3, 9—12.: φόβον naturalem esse homini, nec omnino expellen- 
dum, sed recta ratione regendum ibi docet ; quod non cadit in 
terrorem, quippe qui nullus sit, quando ratio accesserit, isque 
ob id ipsum, quod rationem deprimit, ἔκπληξις Grace vocatur, 
non Φόβος. Ut vero, miserandos aliorum casus spectantes, ipsi 
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nobis timeamus, fit maxime tum, cum 11, quos infortumio labo- 
rantes videmus, conditione, vitee genere, moribus nobis similes 
sunt. Rhet. 2, 8. “Dore δεῖ τοιούτους παρασκευάζειν, ὃ ὅταν ἢ βέλτιον 
τὸ φοβεῖσθαι αὐτοὺς, ὅτι τοιοῦτοί εἰσιν, οἷσι παβεῖν, (καὶ γὰρ ἄλλοι 
μείζους ἔπαθον, καὶ τοὺς ὁμοίους δεικνύναι πάσχοντας ἢ πεπονθότας, 
καὶ ὑπὸ τούτων, ὑφ᾽ ὧν οὐκ ᾧοντο, καὶ ταῦτα, καὶ τότε, ὅτε οὐκ ὦοντο: e 
ubi quosnam intelligat ὁμοίους cum ex ipso contextu apparet, 
tum magis etiam e c. 10. ‘Opoious δὲ λέγω, κατὰ γένος, κατὰ συγ- 
γένειαν, καθ ἡλικίαν, καθ᾿ ἕξιν, κατὰ δόξαν, κατὰ τὰ ὑπάρχοντα : : 
et 8. Καὶ τοὺς ὁμοίους ἐλεοῦσι καθ᾿ ἡλικίαν, κατὰ ἤθη, κατὰ ἕξεις, 
κατὰ ἀξιώματα, κατὰ γένη" ἐν πᾶσι “γὰρ τούτοις μᾶλλον φαίνεται 
καὶ αὐτῷ ἂν ὑπάρξαι, ὅλως γὰρ καὶ ἐνταῦθα κ. τ. A. que supra 
ascripta ‘sunt. Hinc infra c. 18. precipit Aristot. in fabula bene 
constituta οὐ δεῖν τὸν σφόδρα πονηρὸν ἐξ εὐτυχίας εἰς δυστυχίαν με- 
ταπίπτειν' τὸ μὲν γὰρ φιλάνθρωπον ἔ pe ἂν n τοιαύτη σύστασις, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὔτε ἔλεον οὔτε φόβον' ὁ μὲν γὰρ περὶ τὸν ἀνάξιόν ἐστι δυστυχοῦντα, ὁ 
δὲ περὶ τὸν ὅμοιον, ἔλεος μὲν περὶ τὸν ἀνάξιον, φόβος δὲ περὶ τὸν ὅμοιον. 
“Ὅμοιον — intelligit τὸν κατὰ ἕξιν, ut in 1]. Rhet. allatis, et 
supra c. 2, 3. Sensus est: In Tragcedia non oportet exhibere 
hominem insigniter improbum, qui 6 Ὁ secundis rebus in adversas 
conjiciatur ; neque enim miseratione ejus tangemur, quippe qui 
adversa illa fortuna dignus sit, nec nobis ipsi timebimus, quippe 
cum eum ingenio ac moribus tantopere a nobis diversum videa- 
mus, ut, in quam calamitatem ille improbitate sua irretitus sit, 
eam nobis quoque accidere posse, vix suspicemur. Si ὁμοίους 
accipias similes, quatenus homines sunt, sicut nos, praterquam 
quod hoc ineptum foret, non procedet rationis conclusio. Ad- 
mirare nunc, lector, insigne Hermanni acumen, qui p. 146. 
Aristot. refellit hoc modo:—‘ De metu fallitur Aristot. in ra- 
tione reddenda. Etenim verum quidem est, metum de alieno in- 
fortunio similitudine quadam niti metuentis et 6715, de quo 15 me- 
tuit, sed hec non ea similitudo est, que est in probitatis et 
honestatis comparatione, verum illa, qua uterque est homo.— 
Quamobrem si de his, quos in scena afflictos videmus, propter 
similitudinem, que 115 nobiscum est, meuzmus, metuemus de 
improbis non minus, quam de probis.’ Hine etiam patet, quid 
Sit τὸ ὅμοιον ἦθος, infra c. 15, 5. nempe mores probi ibi | quidem, 
sed non naturam humanam superantes, ubi τὸ ὥσπερ εἴρηται ad 
locum c. 13., quem supra ascripsimus, spectat. At Hermann. 
ἅπερ εἴρηται, Inquit, scr. fuisse, res ipsa docet.” 


Matthiz Misc. Philol. V. 11. pp. 19—97. 


Mr. Thomas Taylor, the learned ‘Translator of Aristotle, has 
favored me with the following version of, and remarks on, the 
definition of Tragedy :-— 
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‘«“'Tragedy,’ says Aristotle, ‘is an imitation of a worthy, or il- 
lustrious, and perfect action, possessing magnitude, delivered in 
pleasing language, using separately the several species of imita- 
tion in its parts, and not through narration, [but] through pity 
and fear effecting a purification from such-like passions.’ 

“ On this definition I observe as follows :--When Anistotle 
says that Tragedy through pity and fear effects a purification 
from such-like passions, his meaning is, that it purifies from 
those perturbations, which happen in the fable, and which, for 
the most part, are the cause of the peripetia, and of the unhappy 
event of the fable. Thus for instance, Sophocles, through pity 
and terror excited by the character of Ajax, intends a purifica- 
tion from anger and impiety towards the gods, because, through 
this anger and impiety, those misfortunes happened to Ajax ; 
and thus in other instances. 

“ Dr. Copleston has done me the honor to. say, ‘ that he 
thinks the above explanation is no less true than ingenious ; 
that 1 have offered an admirable solution, though a little diffi- 
culty still hangs about the word τοιούτων, and that he adopts 
my sense of the passage as the best, which has ever been pro- 
posed,’ ἢ 

I am decidedly of the same opinion as Mr. Taylor and Dr. 
Copleston; and the latter need have no hesitation about the 
word τοιούτων, if he will consider the following points—-1. Had 
Aristotle said, δι’ ἐλέου καὶ φόβου περαίνουσα τὴν παθημάτων 
κάθαρσιν, or τὴν τῶν π. κι, it would, according to the principles 
of the Greek language, have implied that pity and fear were not 
in the number of the passions. 2. Had he sald, τὴν τοιούτων 
π. κι, it would have shown that he indeed considered them as 
passions, but not as capable of purgation by the representation 
of a fine Tragedy. 3. The article prefixed to τοιούτων, τὴν τῶν 
τοιούτων π. x., proves that he intended to include both of them 
among the passions susceptible of purgation. 4. To express 
the force of the Greek article, the passage must be translated 
thus, Those and such-like passions. 

‘As a perfect Tragedy is the noblest production of human 
nature, so it is capable of giving the mind one of the most de- 
lightful and most improving entertainments. A virtuous man, 
says Seneca, struggling with misfortunes, is such a spectacle, as 
Gods might look upon with pleasure ; and such a pleasure it is, 
which one meets with, in the representation of a well-written 
Tragedy. Diversions of this kind wear out of our thoughts 
every thing, that is mean and little, They cherish and cultivate 
that humanity, which is the ornament of our nature. ‘They 
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soften insolence, sooth affliction, and subdue the mind to the 
dispensations of Providence.”—Addison in Spectator, No. 39. 
In No. 40. he writes thus :—‘ We find that good and evil happen 
alike to all men on this side the grave; and, as the principal 
design of Tragedy is to raise commiseration and terror in the 
minds of the audience, we shall defeat this great end, if we al- 
ways make virtue and innocence happy and successful. 
Lerror and commiseration leave a pleasing anguish in the mind, 
and fix the audience in such a serious composure of thought, as 
is much more lasting and delightful, than any little transient starts 
of joy and satisfaction.” 

From these quotations it is apparent, 1. that Addison had 
a clear perception of what Aristotle meant by the purgation of 
the passions ; 2. that he understood Terror by φόβος. He takes 
the following words of Horace as the motto to his 40th paper :— 





Ac ne forte putes, me, que facere ipse recusem, 

Cum recte tractent alii, laudare maligne ; 

Tle per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 

Ire poéta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 

Ut Magus ; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 
Ep. τι. 1, 208, 


He then subjoins the imitation of them by Pope :— 


Yet, lest you think [ rally more than teach, 

Let me for once presume t’ instruct the mes, 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes. 

’Tis he, who gives my breast a thousand pains, 
Can make me feel each passion, that he feigns ; 
Enrage, compose, with more than magic art, 
With pity and with terror tear my heart ; 

And snatch me o’er the earth, or through the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 


Victorius, like Matthie, uses metus in translating the words 
of Aristotle, and D. Heinsius de Tragedie Constitutione Lug. 
Bat. 1643. has horror. 

Dr. Moor, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, 
published in 1763. 12mo., An Essay on the End of Tragedy 
according to Aristotle, in two Parts; and the object of his pu- 
᾿ blication will be understood from the following words :— 

“Tragedy by exhibiting such calamities on the Stage would 
propose for its end and intention, καθαίρειν, to remove such ca- 
lamities out of human life, and propose to accomplish that end by 
exciting the pity and terror of the audience at the.representation 
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of them. ‘This is exactly what Mr. Addison declaxes to be the 
end and design of his Tragedy of Cato : 


From hence let fierce contending nations know 
What dire effects, (δεινὰ παθήματα,) from civil discord flow. 


And this appears to me to be most evidently the true and genu- 
ine, nay the only possible, meaning of Aristotle’s words, Τραγῳ- 
δία---διὰ ἐλέου καὶ φόβου περαίνουσα τὴν τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων κά- 
θαρσιν. And I will venture to assert that Aristetle has, in as 
plain and precise words, as the Greek language could possibly 
have enabled him to do, defined that to be the final end and 
aim of Tragedy, which, I believe, every body readily enough 
apprehends it to be, and even those very Critics themselves, 
when they are not immediately under the bias and warp of ima- 
gination, with which they had been prepossessed by that false, 
unexamined translation (of Victorius,) which I have just now 
been endeavouring to rectify.” 

Dr. Moor labors to prove, 1. that τοιούτων does not refer to 
ἐλέου καὶ φόβου : 2. that Aristotle nowhere calls the two pas- 
sions παθήματα, but always uses πάθη: 8. that πάθημα always 
means Suffering, Calamity. But he is undoubtedly mistaken 
in two of his three positions; for, 1. if τοιούτων does not refer 
to the precedent words, ἐλέου καὶ φόβου, it is perfectly useless 
and must be erased altogether, as there is in the previous part 
of the sentence no word connected with the idea of suffering 
and calamity, to which it can be referred; 2. whether Anri- 
stotle has always used πάθη for Passions, and nowhere employed 
παθήματα, 1 dare not venture to assert, because I have no par- 
ticular acquaintance with the Works of Aristotle; 3. but he 
was certainly at liberty.to employ the one for the other, as Dr. 
Moor might have ascertained from the Thesaurus of H. 
Stephens. 
pt Ε. H. BARKER. 


P.S. Since these remarks were written, a learned friend has 
favored re with Twining’s translation of the words in question, 
and with some extracts from his Notes :—“ ‘ Tragedy, then, is 
an imitation of some action, that is important, entire, and of a 
proper magnitude ; by language, embellished and rendered plea- 
surable, but by different means in different parts—in the way 
not of narration, but of action—effecting through pity and 
terror the correction and refinement of such passions. Of 
the last words various have heen the explanations. ‘They are, 
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however, reducible to three. 1. This purgation or moderation 
of the passions is merely the effect of having them frequently 
excited, and of being familiarised with the occasions of them, in 
tragic fiction; just as the passions of pity and terror are actually 
purged or reduced to moderation in a surgeon, a physician, and 
a soldier, by their being accustomed to those terrible or piteous 
objects, that occasion them. 2%. Tragedy purges the passions 
by the striking pictures it sets before us of the dreadful calami- 
ties, occasioned by the unrestrained indulgence of them; by 
giving useful warnings, and preparing us to bear the ills of life 
with patience. 3. The most probable explanation is given by 
Milton in the Introduction to his Samson Agonistes :—‘ Tra- 
gedy as it was anciently composed, hath been ever held the 
gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other poems; there- 
fore said by Aristotle to be of power by raising pity and fear, 
or terror, to purge the mind of those and such-like passions ; 
that is, to temper and to reduce them to just measure with a kind 
of delight, stirred up by reading or seeing those passions well- 
imitated.’ It is evident from Aristotle’s words that pity and 
terror are to be both the means and the object of the purgation, 
which is sufficient to over-turn the second of the explanations, 
which asserts them to be the means only of purging other pas- 
sions. Besides this, it does not appear that the moral lesson of 
the drama, and the effects it might have in moderating our 
passions, through the reflections it excites in us, were at all in 
Aristotle’s thoughts. The first of the two seems more admis- 
sible, but was not the whole of Aristotle’s idea. For the effect 
depends not so much on having our passions frequently. excited, 
but on the having them so excited by fictitious representation. 
Pity and terror frequently excited by such objects and such events 
in real life, as the imitations of the tragic scene set before us, 
would rather tend to produce apathy than moderation. But in 
fictitious passion, the emotion, though often violent in spite of 
the consciousness of fiction, is always more or less delightful. We 
indulge it as one of the first of pleasures ; and the effect of that 
indulgence frequently is perhaps that, while it moderates real 
passion by the frequency of similar impressions, it at the same 
time cherishes such sympathetic emotions, in their proper and 
useful degree, by the delicious feelings, which never fail to ac- 
company the indulgence of them in imitative representation.” 

Twining, if I mistake not, subjoins, that Aristotle is perhaps 
combating the doctrine of Plato, who asserted that Tragedy 
feeds and inflames the passions, when its purpose should be to 
allay them: Tpépe γὰρ ταῦτα ἄρδουσα, δέον αὐχμεῖν. 
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Of the three interpretations given by Twining, the second, 
which he has well refuted, may be demonstrated to be false by 
adducing the Greek words themselves, διὰ ἐλέου καὶ φόβου περαί- 
νουσα τὴν τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων κάθαρσιν : for the article, which 
is prefixed to τοιούτων, makes it absolutely necessary to include 
pity and terror as the objects, as well as the means of purgation, 
And [am delighted to find that the identical translation, which 
I have proposed, those and such-like passions, is sanctioned by 
the high authority of Milton, whose accuracy as a scholar was 
equal to his excellence as a poet. 

Buhle, in his edition of Aristotle, T. 5. p.207., has thus 
correctly edited the passage :—Eotw οὖν τραγῳδία μίμησις πρά- 
ξεως σπουδαίας καὶ τελείας, μέγεθος ἐχούσης" ἡδυσμένῳ λόγῳ χωρὶς 
ἑκάστῳ τῶν εἰδῶν ἐν τοῖς μορίοις" δρώντων, καὶ οὐ δι ἀπαγγελίας" δι᾽ 
ἐλέου καὶ φόβου περαίνουσα τὴν τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων κάθαρσιν. 
He translates it thus :—“ Est igitur Tragoedia imitatio actionis 
seriz et perfecte, magnitudinem (idoneam) habentis; sermone 
condito separatim unicuique forme in partibus (diversis ;) agen- 
tium, nec per narrationem ; per misericordiam et metum hujus- 
modi affectuum purgaticnem efficiens.” To his critical notes I 
refer the reader, and shall merely quote the philological matter : 
“Scipio Maffeus in Pref. ad Meropen suam, Drama Tusco 
idiomate scriptum, τοιούτων glossema redolere arbitratus est. 
Tuetur autem illud Lessing. Hamb. Dramaturgie 2, 196. Refe- 
rendum est τοιούτων παθημάτων ad affectus ab Aristot. comme- 
moratos, misericordiam et metum. Notabilis est Philosophi 
nostri locus de affectuum purgatione Musices ope, Polit. 8, 7. 
Provocat ibi Aristot. ad ea, que in lib. de Poét. fusius de affe- 
ctuum purgatione dicturus sit: ΤΊ δὲ λέγομεν τὴν κάθαρσιν, νῦν μὲν 
οἰ πλῶς, πάλιν δὲ ἐν τοῖς Περὶ Ποιητικῆς ἐροῦμεν σαφέστερον. Sed 
hee omnia interciderunt. Defenderat in his haud dubie poésin 
tragicam contra Platonis de Rep. 3. init. criminationes, quod 
affectus misericordiz et metus Tragcediis nimis excitentur, adeo- 
que nutriantur, validioresque efficiantur, cum Noster contende- 
ret, €os poesi tragica levari et exhauriri, et proinde affectuum 
horum purgationem opus esse proprium et quasi finem Tragee- 
die. De descriptione Tragcedie Aristotelica vide omnino, 
preter laudatos ab Harlesio ad ἢ, ]., egregiam Twiningii notam 
p- 231. et seqq. et James Pye’s Comm, on the Poetic of Ari- 
stotle, p. 138.” 
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Maria Scotrorum REGINA. 


Oum, ut vetustis condita turribus 
Gentis furores et procerum dolos 
Regina plorabat, Leveni" 
Ceruleas speculata lymphas, 


PO Se ee ee ee ee ee ... 


Sea 





Admurmurantis vix sonitum lacus, 
Blandique voces etheris, audiit, 
Sed murmur undarum querela, 
Et gemitu superavit aure 


Molles susurros: sub tremula face 
Lune supinas flebiliter manus 
Protendit ad ripas virentes, 

Ad siliias, propriumque regnum : 
Qualis, latebris viminez domus 
Inclusa fraudes moeret agrestium, 

Tranquilla libertatis arva 

Suspiciens tacite, palumbes, 


Captiva, noctis territa somniis, 
Quietis horas excubiis dedit, 
Merore contemplans inani 
Dedecus opprobriumque terre ; 


Gens insolentis plena licentiz, 
Non auspicatis viribus, imperi 
Sceptrumque et assuetos honores 
Legitime Domine negarat : 


Donec juvente fleret inutiles 
Annos remoti carceris incola, 
Et tristis optaret beate 
Sacra domi solitosque ritus ; 
Optaret horas letitiz breves 
Feracis inter dulcia Gallie 
Vineta, dilectas ad oras 
Longum animo repetente cursum ; 


* Loch Leven. 
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Felix! sub umbra pampinea modo 
Vitam innocentem duceret immemor 
Splendoris, et cure soluta 
Preteritos revocaret annos ; 


Qua forte sertis comta rubentibus, 
Inter choreas prima sodalium, 
Permitteret ventis timores, 
Implacidos animi tyrannos. 


Vernantis zvi in limine floreo 
Risere primum gaudia: sed brevi 
Sincera presagam tulerunt 
Sortis amaritiem future : 


Ergo his Voluptas rara silentibus 
Lusus ameenos instituit locis, 
Dum nigra singultu frequenti 
Atria personuere luctus ; 


Ille* et, latronum victima, defuit, 
Qui rite lento carmine fervidos, 
Ut ante, leniret dolores 
Italice fidibus camoene. 


Ecquis putaret nubila luridi 
Velasse celi tam nitidum diem, 
Floremve tam pulchrum juvente 
Flebile preripuisse letum? 


Hymen corollam texerat uvidam 
Non imbre verno sed lacrymis, rose 
Myrtoque conjungens odore 
Funeribus sociam cupressum. 


Effrana noctis numina turbide, 
Sedere venti; triste silentium 
Umbreque sopitas in undas 
Incubuere, viz pericla 
Primum estuose cum mulier retro 
Tentavit, udis luminibus tuens 
Clivos recedentes, et arcta 
Nave procul repetenda regna : 


Ostendit undantem Oceanum jubar 
Redux diei; littora Galliz 


3 Rizzio. 
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Linquenda moverunt amoris 
Soliciti resides querelas. 


Demens amorem gentis inhospite 
Speravit, ire prodita civium ; 
Sed dura querenti negarunt 
Saxa Caledoniz salutem: 


At non secundos reddidit exitus 
Fortuna belli; militis impetu 
Non profuit tanti coronam 
Et solium reparare avitum : 


Ergo vetusti te Jaris exulem, 
Marta, cui sors debita mitior, 
Nutus Tyrannorum fugavit 

Terrificus patriis ab oris ; 


Te nempe, fraudes nectere fraudibus 
Edocta, fallens insidiis Soror, 
Utcunque regali decora 
Nomine, virgineoque fastu, 


Perjura foedus rupit et hospiti 
Sacrique amoris, scilicet invidens, 
Ritu puellarum, juvente 
Foemineos tenere triumphos. 


O nata suavi voce adamantina 
Mollire regum pectora, non levis 
Querela suspirans amorem, 
Non lacryme tetigere mentem 


Crudelem Exis? non nivee manus 
Nudumque collum, et labra trementia, 
Non verba moverunt suprema 
Sanguinei sceleris ministrum? 


Cur non potestas regia profuit ? 
lla, illa seeva destituit vice 
‘Te fata lugentem, gravesque 
Principum amicitias perosam. 


Quo viveres? cum sacrilege manus 
Signa illa, quamvis parva, superbiz 
Regalis antiquamque sedem 
Sustulerant facili ruina ; 


Quin ante tempus canitiem dolor 
Inter capillos sparserat aureos, 
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Rosasque marcentes genarum 
Perdiderat taciturnus angor. 


Vos, qui tenetis compede amabili, 
Vultus decori blanditiz, semel 
Formosa mirantem labella 
Et rutili radios ocelli, 


O quam doloso lumine victimam, 

Jucunda amantem vincula, ducitis 

In fraudis ambages, triumphum 
Perfacilem furiis dature ; 


Necnon amicos inter et emulas 
Form sorores, indomiti quibus 
Per corda debacchantur ignes, 
Spargitis invidie venenum. 
Regum sed ire non revolubiles 
Durant per annos ; invalidz silent 
Lites, et xternis quiescunt 
Composite tenebris sepulcri: 


At non peribunt sic memores doli 
Prisci querelz, dum pia floreis 
Sertis honoratam Mariza 
Progenies decorabit urnam. 


C. FURSDON, 


Cou. Downinc. ALUMN. 
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ENMAIZEN AMA ΣΠΟΥΔΑΖΩΝ. 
Ti peters, xan’ Ερως ; τί δὲ θνητῶν στήθεα βάλλεις 
ἄθλια ; φεῦ, τόξον καὶ Bers’ αἰνὰ μεθές. 
παίξειν σοί γε δοκεῖς ; σοὶ μὲν τόδε παίΐγνιόν ἐστι" 
σπουδάζων παίζειν ταῦτα δ᾽ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖς. 


Ε. BAINES, 
Con. Curist. ALUMN. 
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EMAIZEN AMA ΣΠΟΥΔΑΖΩΝ. 


Quid longo juvat et gravi labore 
Doctrinam petiisse, gratius cum 

Ludi dent iter eruditionis ? 

Nam que pars ita dura literarum 
Quam non vel tabula et vage figure," 
Aut picte valeant docere charte, 

Aut lusus aliquid genus jocosi? 

Sic ludus simul et simul cupido 
Doctrine puerum allicit trahitque. 
Non ille aut studia aut timet librorum 
Usus. Sponte jocum laboriosum 
Laboremque petit jocosiorem. 

Ludens disce. Adeo Scientiarum 
Cunctarum, mihi crede, eris magister. 


E. BAINES, 
Cot. Curist. ALUMN. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


Ornetto. Act 1. Scene 3. 

Oth. And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
{i do confess the vices of my blood, 
So justly to your grave ears I’ll present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady’s love, 
And she in mine. 

Duke. Say it, Othello. 

Oth. Her father lov’d me; oft invited me; 
Sull question’d me the story of my life, 
From year to year; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
‘Phat I have pass’d. 
1 ran it through, even from my boyish days, 
‘To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein [ spoke of most disastrous chances, 


PR PR VRE ET SRI ES EF i SE TE OR LEE ITS LIT I SE TE SILLS LT LE LES LO GLE φ τες 


* Quibus doceri solet Geographia. 
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Of moving accidents, by flood, and field ; 

Of hair-breadth scapes 1’th’ imminent deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 

And portance in my travel’s history : 

Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
Tt was my hint to speak ; such was the process ; 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. These things to hear, 
~ Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house-affairs would draw her thence ; 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch, # 
She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse. Which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour; and found good means, 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That 1 would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively : I did consent; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke, 

That my youth suffer’d. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore—Ia faith, ’twas strange, *twas passing strange ; 
’Twas pitiful, *twas wond’rous pitiful : 

She wish’d, she bad not heard it; yet she wish’d 

That heaven had made her such a man: she thank’d me; 
And bade me, if | had a friend that lov’d her, : 
I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint, J spake : 

She lov’d me for the dangers [ had pass’d ; 

And I lov’d her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft 1 have us’d ; 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it, 
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O06. “Ev τῷδε δ᾽, ὥσπερ καὶ θεοῖς ἀεὶ λέγω 
ὅσ᾽, ἱμέρου πλάναισιν, ἐξαμαρτάνῳ, 
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οὕτω τὰ τοῦδ᾽ ἔ ἔρωτος, oc κόρῃ τ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
ἐμοί τ᾽ ἐκείνης ἦλθε, πάνθ᾽ ὑμῖν oe ἄσω. 
μάλιστ᾽ 3 Ἴοθελλον, εἰπὲ ταῦθ᾽ ὅπως ἔχει. 
ἐμοὶ πατὴρ ὁ τῆσδ᾽ ἐτύγχανεν φίλος 
γεγώς" καλεῖ δὲ πολλάκις πρὸς δώματα, 
καὶ τοῦ βίου με ξυμφορὰς ἀ ἀνιστορεῖ, 
μάχας a, ὅσων μετέσχον, ἀστέων τ᾽ ἀεὶ 
χρήζων ἀκούειν , δυσμενεῖς προσεδρίας. 
ἅπαντα δ᾽ αὐτῷ τὸν λόγον διέρχομαι; 
κἀκ παιδὸς, ὡς ἦν, μέχρι τῆς τόθ᾽ ἡμέρας. 
ἐνταῦθα δ᾽ ηὔδων τλημονεστάτας τύχας, 
καὶ πήματ᾽ οἰκτρὰ, ναυσὶ κἀπὶ γῆς πέδου" 
χὥπως ἐπ᾽ ἄτης ἐσχάτοισι σώξομαι 
ὅροισι, τειχέων θανασίμοις & ἐν εἰσβολαῖς" 
eros ὑπ’ ἀνδρῶν πολεμίων ἁλίσκομαι, 
βίον τ᾽ ἔχω δούλειον" εἶτ᾽ ἐλεύθερος 


πολλὴν θάλασσαν γῆν τ᾽ ἐποίχομαι πλάνης. 


κἀνταῦϑ' sy (ὁρᾶτε μηχανὰς) λέγειν παρῆν 
μέγιστά 7 ἄντρα, κἀβάτους ἐ ἐρημίας, 
κρημνοὺς, πέτρας τε, κἀξισούμεν' οὐρανῷ 
ὀρέων κάρηνα" καὶ τὸν ὠὀμηστὴν Asay, 
᾿Ανϑρωποφάγους, δάπτοντας ἀλλήλων κρέα, 
καὶ τοὺ ὑπ ὦμοις τὸν πελώριον βροτοὺς 
χρᾶτ᾽ αὐξάνοντας. ταῦτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐξηγουμένου 
κάρτ᾽ ἦν πρόθυμος “Ζεσδεμώνη μου κλύειν" 
οὐ μὴν τά γ᾽, οἴκου τῶνδε λιμπάνει χάριν, 
ἀεὶ δὲ, mapa ova en κεῖν᾽ ὅσον τάχος, 

πάλιν στραφεῖσ᾽ ἄπληστον οὖς παρεῖχέ μοι. 
ἁγὼ νοήσας, καιρίαν αὐτήν ποτε 

λαβων, πόρον tiv εὗρον ἅψασθαι φρενῶν, 
ὥστ᾽ ἐκ προθύμου καρδίας μ᾽ αἰτεῖν κόρην 
τέλειον εἰπεῖν τῆς ἐμῆς, πλάνης λόγον, 

ἧς ἦν ἐκείνη βραχέα μὲν πεπυσμένη, 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀκριβῶς γ᾽» ὥσθ᾽ ἅπασαν εἰδέναι. 
κἀγὼ μὲν οὖν ἐπήνεσ᾽, ἣ δὲ πολλάκις 
τέγγει κλύουσα δακρύοις παρηΐδα, 

ἐμοῦ τι σημαίνοντος ὧν νέος πότ᾽ ὧν 
ἐδυστύχησα. πάντα δ᾽ ὡς εἰρημέν᾽ ἦν, 
μισϑὸν δίδωσι μυρία στενάγματα' 

ὡς ταῦτ᾽ ἀληθῶς, φησὶ, θαύματος πλέα, 
ws δ᾽ clare ἔλεξας, καὶ 1 ποθείν᾽ ὀδύρμασιν. 
καὶ μὴν πεπύσθαι μηδὲ ν ᾿ηὔχετ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως 
ἴσον λαβεῖν ϑεῶν ηὔχετ᾽ ἄνδρα: καὶ χάριν 
τῶνδ᾽ ἔσχεν" εἶπε δ᾽, εἴτιν᾽ οἷδά που φίλον 
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αὑτῆς ἐρῶντα, τόνδ᾽, ἅπερ κἀγώ, λέγειν 
πάντ᾽ ἐκδιδάξαι, τἄλλα δ᾽ ἦν πεπεισμένα. 
πρὸς ταῦτα, τἄμ᾽ ἐξεῖπον" ἠράσθη δέ πως 
ἐμοῦ μὲν αὕτη, τῶνδ᾽ ἕ ἕκατι συμφορῶν, 
κείνης δ᾽ ἀνὴρ ὅδ᾽, οἶκτον ὡς εἶδον φρενῶν. 
τοιοῖσδ᾽ & ἔγωγε φαρμάκοις ἐχρησάμην' 
αὐτὴ δ᾽ ἐλέγξουσ᾽ ἥδε ταῦτ᾽ ἐγγὺς γυνή. 





NOTICE OF 


CARMINA HOMERICA, ILIAS εἰ ODYS- 
SEA, a Rhapsodorum Inter ‘polationibus repurgata, 
et in Pristinam Formam, quatenus recuperanda esset, 
tam e Veterum Monumentorum fide et auctoritate, 
quam ev Antiqui Sermonis indole ac ratione, redacta ; 
cum Notts ac Prolegomenis, in quibus de eorum Ori- 
gine, Auctore, et Eiate ; itemque de Prisce Ling ue 
Progressu, Precoci Maturitate, diligenter inquiritur 
opera et studio R. P. KNIGHT. Lond. imp. ϑυο. 
1820. Zreuttel εἰ Wurtz. 11. 5s. 





No. I1.—[Continued from No. XLVI. p. 361.] 


In number XLVI. of the Classical Journal, some account 
was given of Mr. R. P. Knight’s Carmina Homerica ; and it 
occurs to us, that under the head of Mi ‘ythology, there were two 
or three small omissions. One appears to be the printer’s; for 
the writer, if not greatly mistaken, after the word nothing, 
(‘ there occurs nothing but the following passage”) had put in 
the margin of his manuscript copy almost ; not being ignorant 
at the time, that there was another short Pair in the Prole- 
gomena on Mythology. 

Another omission was one of the writer’s own. We observed, 
that Mr. Knight’s arguments to prove the Iliad and Odyssey 
to be by different authors, appeared in general satisfactory and 
conclusive: but, that the argument from Mythology was, per- 
haps, not quite so full and clear. In the course of the argument 
the following passage was quoted from the first book of the 
Nhad. v. 37. 
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Κλῦθ! μευ, ᾿Αργυρότοξ᾽, ὃς Χρύσην ἀμφιβέβηκας, 

Κίλλαν τε ζαθέην, Τενέδοιό τε ἶφι ἀνάσσεις, 

Σμινθεῦ. 
and it is added; “ this is all appropriate, because these islands 
were properly under the dominion of Priam, as Chryses the 
Priest himself was; that the islands lay off the Trojan coast, 
and that the places, in which Apollo was there worshipped, 
were well known, we must suppose, to Chryses, his Priest. 
None of these circumstances apply to the Apollo of Delos,” 
&e. Σμινθευ in the passage quoted above was omitted, which 
it ought not to have been. For Σίμινθευς was a title given 
to Apollo for delivering Smintha, a colony of the Cretans near 
the Hellespont, from Mice. These being called, it seems, in 
the Phrygian language, Spivbes, Apollo, for the above reason, 
was Called Σίμινθευς, and had a temple dedicated to him under 
that name in Phrygia. This locality constitutes its propriety ; 
and the whole passage therefore seems to answer the purpose 
for which it was quoted.—The title, Smintheus, applied to 
Apollo, occurs also in Ovid. Metamorph. lib. xii. 

Where it is added in the same page, Mr. Kuight elsewhere 
observes, that there is im the genuine parts of the Iliad and 
Odyssey no mention of any of the mystic Deities, nor of any of 
the rites with which they were worshipped,” the word elsewhere 
does not refer to another part of the Prolegomena, but to p. 
13. of his ‘* Inquiry into the Symbolical Language of Ancient 
Art and Mythology,” and the words, in Italics, in ihe genuine 
parts of, should not have been omitted. 

We have in our former. number considered Mr. Knight’s 
Carmina Homerica in three points of view; we made a few 
remarks on, 1. the person and writings of Homer generally ; 
2. on his description of ancient manners; 3. on his Mytho- 
logy,—Our readers will therefore now expect, that we should 
take in the three other points of view, in which it was proposed 
to consider them, viz. 4. interpolations and different readings, 
5. the comparison of the Iliad and Odyssey. 6. The language 
of Homer. 

Previously, however, to any further observation, we shall 
present our readers with a specimen of Mr. Knight’s way of 
reading Homer. The first twenty-one lines proceed thus : 


MHNIN αξβειδε, bea, πηλεξιαδα᾽ aysreFos 
ολομεένην, fy μυξρ᾽ ἀχαιξοισ᾽ adye εθῆκεν, 
πολλας δ᾽ Ἰφθιμοῖς πσυῖχας aFids προΐαπτσεν 
βηροβων, aFrofs δε Γελωρὶ᾽ ereuye κυνεσιν, 
ομξωνοισι τε παντσι" διος δ᾽ ετελεξετο βουλὴ" 
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exg toFo δη τὰ πρῶτα διαστήτην ἐρισαντε 
ατρεξιδὴς τε, βανακς ανδρων, καὶ OuFog αχιλλεῖς. 
τις T ap σφοξε θεων εριδι γσυνείηκε μαχεσθαι: 
λητοος καὶ διος Ευιος" to yap βασιλεῖι χολῶθενς 
νουσὸν ave στρατὸν ὥρσε καχην᾽ OAEKOVTO δὲ λαξοι" 
βοονεκα Tos youcel’ ἡτιβμῆσ᾽ ἀρήτηροι 
atpeFions bo yup nde θοβας emt ναβας ἀχαιξων, 
λυξσομενος τε θυγατρα, Pepwy τ᾽ amepsion cemosver, 
στεφμαθ᾽ ἔχων ev χερσιν Ρεκηβολοβ᾽ ἀπολλῶνος, 
χρυσεῶ ἀνα σκηπτρῷ" καὶ ελισσετὸ Mavras ἀχαιβοῦς, 
ατρεξιδᾶ δε μαλιστά, δυω κοσμήτορε λαξων" 
ἀτρεβιδαι τε, καὶ αλλοι Κεύκνημιδες οχαιβοι; 
Fumiv μεν θεοι δοιεν, ολυνπια Saad’ ἐχοντες, 
ἐκπερῦσαι πριαμοῖο πολιν, καὶ βοικαδ᾽ μικεσθαι" 
παιδα δὲ μοι λυΐσαι τε φιλήν, τὰ δ᾽ ἀποινα δέχεσθαι, 
Ραδσομινοι διος busov FexnBorov «πολλῶνα. 


Such is the form in which Mr. Knight has printed the whole 
Iliad and Odyssey, or as he writes it, the FIAFIAS and FOAYS- 
EIA, : 

Among the other peculiarities, as many will reckon them, of 
Mr. Knight’s elementary and prosodaical Greck writings, our 
readers will observe the most conspicuous and prominent is 
the frequent return of the towering /Zolic Digamma, which 
has been rallied by Pope, in those well-known lines, 


While towering o’er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our Digamma, and o’ertops them ail. 


It is well known, that Richard Dawes, who has acquired such 
reputation by an Essay in his Miscellanea Critica, de Conso- 
nante sive aspiratione Vau, prout in sermone Homerico obti- 
nebat, has expressed himself on the subject of the Molic 
Digamma as follows. 

“ Diu est quod fecit Cl. Bentleius ut Homeri Editionem Di- 
gamma green insignitam eruditi expectarent. Elementi qui- 
dem istius potestatem in Homeri scriptis olim obtinuisse, ac 
proinde etiam hodie haberi oportere figuram, sive notam ali- 
quam, qua ἰδία potestas designetur, id sane et nos cum Cl. vero 
communiter agimus. Cum eodem vero non itidem sentimus 
ipsum illud elementum magis quam vel Hebrzorum vel Arabitm 
Vau in Ionica Homeri Poémata invehendum; quippe quod gentis 
F£olice proprium fuisse non uno indicioadducti confirmemus.” 

What, then, as it appears Dr. Bentley designed to do, but 
left undone, Mr. P. Knight has attempted to execute in the 
present work. 
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On the subject of this mysterious letter, the Aolic Digamma 
(to say nothing at present of Mr. Knight’s peculiar orthography 
in other matters), much has been written by other learned critics, 
besides Dawes, particularly by Villoison in his Prolegomena to 
Homer, by Chishull, Dr. Bentley, and Dr. Taylor. Chishull has 
given, in his Antiquitates Asiatic, a. 1728, examples of it from 
inscriptions on ancient monuments. - Bentley and Taylor have 
left behind them certain editions of Homer, in which they have 
marked many places and inserted this Holic Digamma, Dr. 
Taylor has further illustrated this matter from inscriptions on 
ancient monuments, in his Marmor Sandvicence.* 

It does not fall within the limits of our observation to enter 
upon a serious and critical inquiry into the reality, (for some 
have asked, where was there ever a copy, or where 1s now to be 
found a manuscript of Homer’s writings, with this digamma 
in it?) nor into the form, the use, and the extent of this Aspirate.’ 
Such matters would be too copious for our present purpose, 
and, indeed, foreign to its object. We shall only say, that 
the reality of the Digamma being admitted (and notwithstanding 
the question just put, there is ample testimony to its reality), 
the form is sufficiently evident, from its name, though its force 
and extent would admit of much debate. The critics are far 
from being agreed among themselves in some particulars on 
these points. But we may pretty safely follow Dawes’s testi- 
mony to one important article at least; ‘ex locis jam descriptis 
istud in transcursu observare est quam frustra sint ii, qui Aoli- 
cum F eidem apud Latinos figure potestate itidem respondisse 
contendunt :” and we further incline to follow Mr. P. Knight 
in the following observation. “The AZolic dialect, we know,” 
says’ Mr. Knight, “ had more guttural sounds than any other, and 
more particularly employed the Digamma, which is thence 
called folic by the later grammarians. We may therefore 
fairly conclude, that it represented this sound, to which, perhaps, 
there is nothing nearer in modern language than our WH, as 
pronounced in the word whirl, or that of the Tuscan GU, as 
pronounced by the natives of Florence and Pisa, in the word 
Guerra.’ : 

The above passage is quoted from Mr. P. Knight’s “ Analytical 
Essay on the Greek Language ;” which is here distinctly pointed 
out to readers, who, before they pass a judgment on the Carmina 
Homerica, ought certainly in justice to make themselves ac- 
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quainted with that work: his Analytical Essay containing the 
theory, by which Mr. Knight directs his practice in this singular 
volume. 

As a specimen of Mr. P, Knight’s way of applying this Aspi- 
rate, the Digamma, in the Homeric writings, an extract has been 
given above: and instead of any extraneous observations, our 
readers shall be now presented, from Dr. Bentley’s and Dr. 
‘Taylor’s copies, with specimens of several places in which they 
apply this same character. Dr. Bentley’s copy is preserved in 
Trinity College Library, Cambridge; Dr. Taylor’s in the 
public Library of the same university, together with many 
other of his printed books containing his manuscript notes. 


From Dr. Bentley’s Copy. 

Μηνιν acide, Oca, Πηληιαδεω Αχιληος 

Ουλομενην, ἡ μυρ᾽ ἄχαιοις arye εθηκε, 

Πολλὰς δ᾽ ἰιφθιμους ψυχας αἰδι προιαψεν 

Howwy, avrous δε FeAwpia τευχε κυνεσσιν, 

Οἰωνοισι τε πασι" ΖΔιος δ᾽ ετελειετο βουλη" 

Ἐξ ov δὴ τὰ mpwra διαστητην ερισαντε 

Ατρειδὴς τε βαναξ ἀνδρων, καὶ διος Αχιλλευς. 
In ν. 20. vice βεκηβολου. in ν. 38. Figs βανασσεις. in v. 64. Ος 
Feimos. v. 70, Os βηδη. ν. 72. ἔην δια μαντοσυνην---Γοι πορε.--- 
ν, 73. μετεξειπεν.----ν. 75. Γεκατηβελεταο Favaxros v. 77. προφωῶν 
Feregw. v. 8δ. θαρσησας, mare, Ferme. ν. 85. οτι βοισθα. 


From Dr. Taylor’s Copy. 
Μηνιν, aside, Θεα, Πηληιαδεω Αχιληος 
Ουλομενὴν ἡ μυρ ἄχαιοις ἀαλγε᾽ εθηκε 
Πολλας δ᾽ βιφθιμους ψυχας αἰδι προιξαψεν 
Ἡρώων, αὐτοὺς δὲ ξελώρια τευχεὶ κυνεσσιν. 

Στεμματ᾽ eyo ev χερσι FexnBorov Απολλῶνος. V. 24. Αγαμεμνον᾽ 
ePyvdave θυμω--ττενι Forxw—edFeirev—Amoararwys Favanti—ios βανασ- 
σεις---βεκατηβελεταο Favaxtos—mpopwy Femeriv—xas βοι-τομαλα 
Feime—Ayameuvove Fermys—ev στήθεσσι βεοισι--τδομεναι βελικωπιδα, 

The above extracts were made very cursorily and hastily, but, 
if we mistake not, they are all the places, within the limits, 
in which the Molic Digamma is placed. And what will 
strike our readers at once is, the abundance of places in 
which Mr. Knight puts his AZolic Digamma, and the paucity 
of Dr. Bentley’s and Dr. Taylor’s insertions. It is, how- 
ever, evident, that both Dr. Bentley and Dr. Taylor have 
only employed it in a few particular cases, which perhaps more 
immediately struck them, incidentally, and perhaps in reference 
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to some particular points of criticism, on which they might 
have been employed at the time, and without attending to the 
other places, in which they would have admitted that the Digam- 
ma might have been inserted. Dr. Bentley’s insertions appear to 
have been very scanty. And with respect to that learned critic’s 
projected edition of Homer with the Molic Digamma, men- 
tioned by Dawes, it was perhaps one of those numerous pro- 
jects, which literary men are apt to form, and of which many, 
like castles in the air, through the muliiplicity of their pursuits 
and the shortness of human life, come to nothing. Dr. Bentley 
also had announced, in like manner, his intention of giving a 
new edition of the Greek Testament from new manuscripts 
collated, and ancient versions compared. Dr. Middleton pro- 
nounced it supra vires, and it came to nothing—Non omnia 
possumus omnes. 

As it is not intended to resume the subject of the Molic 
Digamma in what may hereafter be offered on the language 
of Homer, it may not be improper to subjoin here as follows. 

Not having met with this letter, expressive of the aspirate, in 
the most ancient manuscripts of Homer, which it has fallen in 
our way to peruse,’ and never having heard of any that has it, 
we calied the character mysterious, not doubting however that 
the AXolians expressed it. The manuscripts of Liomer, not 
excepting ihe very ancient, are allowed to be very much cor- 
rupted :* but that most magnificent and elegant edition, the 
Editio Princeps, printed at Florence, a. 1484, under the 
direction of a learned Greek, Demetrius Chalcondyles, who 
followed the best of them, has no trace of it. Nor does it 
occur in the earliest grammars by learned modern Greeks.3 ἴῃ 
speaking therefore of this character as mysterious, and, in 
putting the question how all these Digammas had fled from 
Homer, it was only intended to say, that such as may even 





* The Townley Homer, as it is called, (purchased by Dr. Burney, out 
of Mr. Townley’s collection) now in the Brit. Museum, and the Greek 
Manuscript of Homer in New College Library, Oxford. 

3. Bernardus Nerlius in the preface to this Aldine edition observes as 
follows, of Homer,—qui quidem ob incuriam et negligentiam librario- 
rum ita sui dissimilis videbatur, ut in nullo fere codice quamvis per- 
veteri integer agnosceretur. Yet he has only the rough and smooth 
breathing as now used, no Holic Digamma, or F aspirate; and_ he 
ee he said, besides, with study compared the Commentaries of Eus- 
tathius. 

3 Gram. Gr. Chrysolore et aliorum: Ald, 1517—Theodori Gaze. 
Paris, 1518. 
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have doubted of its reality, may at least have some ground for 
their opinion, though for some observations that may solve this’ 
difficulty we refer to Mr. Knight’s Prolegomena. And as the 
following passage from his Analytical Essay on the Greek Lan- 
guage seems to be as exact, though ia few words, and satisfac- 
tory an account as any that has been given of the Digamma, 
we shall close with it our present paper. 

** An ancient scholiast, cited by M. de Villoison,’ says that, 
when the H became a vowel, it was divided into two letters, 
the first of which, F, was employed io signify the aspirate, and 
the second, 1, the slender, or simple vowel sound. Quinti- 
lian and other old grammarians seem to have held the same 
opinion ;* so that there can be no doubt that these marks 
were so employed in the manuscripts of their times. There 
is, however, no instance of the Jin any ancient monument now 
extant, or in any manuscript anterior to the ninth century, though 
the F occurs upon the medals of Tarentum, Heraclea, and 
Lesbos, and also on the Heraclean tables, and an earthen vase 
published with them by Mazochi; who has conjectured, with 
much ingenuity and probability, that these two notes were first 
employed in opposition to each other, to signify the thick and 
slender enunciation of tone, by Aristophanes of Byzantium, the 
inventor of the accentual marks. The present notes (‘) and (ἢ 
are corruptions of them, which were gradually introduced to 
facilitate writing.+ Dr. Taylor supposed that the ΕἸ was the 
Tonian aspirate, the F the Dorian, and the F the Avolian;5 but 
we find the F in its Pelasgian form, E, with the on the Hera- 
clean tables; and the Lesbians, whose coins have the latter aspi- 
rate, which he calls Dorian, were AZolians.” 

By way of postscript, we must add, that notwithstanding the 
reputation obtained by Dawes in this country, Mr. Knight main- 
tains he was mistaken both as to the form of the Digamma, 
and, frequently, as to the words, to which it ought to be added: 
and that by his way of handling the subject he has brought this 
branch of criticism into some disgrace among the learned in 
other parts of Europe.® ; 





* Proleg. in Homer. p. 5. where the marks, through an error of the 
copyist or printer, are transposed. . 

* Lib. i.c. 4. and Gramm. vel. Putch. Col. 1829. et seq. 

3 Comm. in Tab. Heracl. p, 127. 

4 Ibid. 

s Ad Marm. Sandvicense, p. 45. 

© Analyt. Ess, on the Gr, Alphabet. p. 34. 
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NOTICE OF 


PROFESSOR COUSIN’S Edition of the two first 
books of PROCLUS on the Parmenides of Plato, 
8vo. Paris, 1821. 





Tue volume containing these commentaries, is the fourth 
which Professor Cousin has most laudably given to the public, 
of the works of Proclus ; and I trust that the same zeal and the 
same ability which induced him to bring to light these inesti- 
mable works, from an oblivion no less long than disgraceful to 
countries which profess to be polished, will also enable him to 
publish all that remains of the writings of this Coryphzan 
Platonist, and incomparable man. 

These commentaries, indeed, are justly called by the Pro- 
fessor, " “ an ancient, great, and venerable monument of Gre- 
cian and Egyptian wisdom ;” and to the generality of readers, 
and in short, to every one who has not legitimately studied the 
philosophy of Plato, they will also be what he denominates 
them, obscure. But by the man who has happily penetrated, the 
depths of that philosophy, at which, as Bishop Berkeley well 
observes, * many an empty head is shook, they will be found to 
be as clear an explanation of dogmas and truths, which, though 
in their own nature most luminous, but to the multitude impene- 
trably dark, as it is possible for the most enlightened genius to 
effect. And hence this work is very properly said by Damas- 
clus 3 to be ὑπεραιρουσα ἐξήγησις, a super-excellent exposition* 

Among the Harleian manuscripts in the British Museum, 
there is a copy of these commentaries, of which, by permission 
of the Trustees of that excellent Institution, I made a transcript, 
upwards of thirty years ago, And the following are the emen- 
dations, which from a frequent perusal of this work, I have 
been induced to consider as not only probable, but for the most 
part indispensably necessary. 

In the first place, in p. 4. 1. 12, which is towards the close of 
a most splendid exordium, in which Proclus magnificently 
invokes the several orders of those divine powers that are 
SR a ge rE A ᾿Ξ ΠΕ ΘΟ aE ΠΕ ΕΝ τς τε --. «τι « -- --- 


' Vid. Prefat. tom. ii. p. 10. 

2 In his Siris, 

3 Vid. Photii Biblioth. p. 1070. 

41 refer the English reader, who has a genius for such speculations, 
to the 3d volume of my translation of Plato, in the notes on which, I 
have given the substance of this admirable commentary. 
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eternally rooted and centred in the great first cause of all, he 
also invokes his preceptor, Syrianus, as follows: ἀνηπλώσε δὲ ταις 
eauTov xalapwrarais ἐπιβολαῖς o τῷ Πλάτωνι μεν συμβακχευσας ὡς 
αλήϑως, καὶ ὁ μεστὸς καταστας τῆς θειας ἀλήθειας, THs δὲ θεωριας ἡμῖν 
γένομενος ταυτῆς ἡγεμῶν, καὶ τῶν θειων τουτῶν λογων οντως ἱιεροφαντής- 
In this passage, ὁ μεστος καταστας, is evidentld erroneous. The 
Harleian Ms. has omoctios κατάστας ; but this is not more sound 
than the other. Instead of these therefore, I read opooreyos 
xatastarys. For as both Syrianus and Proclus labored in 
endeavouring to restore the philosophy of Plato, hence Proclus 
very properly calls Syrianus Ais associate in the restoration of 
divine truth. 

The words that immediately follow are, oy eyw φαιὴν ἂν 
Φιλοσοφιας τύπον εἰς ἀνθρωποὺυς eddew, em’ evepyeria τῶν τηδε 
ψυχῶν, ἀντι τῶν ἀγαλμάτων, ἀντι τῶν ἱερῶν, AYTE τῆς OANS αγισ- 
TEINS αὑτῆς, καὶ σωτήριος upyyyoy τοῖς ye νυν ουσιν ἀνθρωποις, 
και τοῖς εἰσαυθῇις γενήσομενοις. And they apply, according to 
Professor Cousin, to Syrianus. But though grammatically 
considered, they evidently admit of this construction; yet 
when they are attentively examined, it -will be found to be 
impossible that they should be applicable to any individual 
of the human species, however exalted above the rest of 
mankind by superior genius and virtue. I conceive therefore, 
that as Proclus had just before implored divine assistance, in 
order that he might participate in perfection of the most mystic 
theory of Plato, which is unfolded in the Parmenides, he after- 
wards speaks of the philosophy of Plato in the above beautiful 
manner. Hence it appears to me that two or three lines are 
wanting, and that this passage is a part of a sentence containing 
a most magnificent encomium of the Platonic philosophy ; viz. 
“ that it came to men for the benefit of the souls that are here, 
instead of statues, instead of temples, instead of the whole of sa- 
cred institutions, and that it is the primary leader of salvation 
to the men that now are, and to those that shall exist hereafter.” 
This conjecture is greatly confirmed by the following passage in 
Suidas, in which philosophy is said to proceed from the first 
cause, through all the middle divine genera, and the more excel- 
lent natures! posterior to the Gods, as far as to the dregs of 
beings [2. e. as far as to matter itself, which is the last of things]; 
but that religion which is the worship of the Gods, originates 
from adorning CAUSES. ιερατικὴ, καὶ PiADTOPIA, οὐκ ato τῶν αὐτῶν 
apa abyuy. αλλ᾽ ἡ μεν φιλοσοφιὰ ἀπὸ τῆς μιᾶς τῆς MavTwY αἰτιᾶς εἰς 
τὴν ὑποσταῆμην τῶν ovrwy καθήκουσα, δια μέσων τῶν oAwY γενῶν 





* These more excellent natures are demons, and heroes. 
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θειων τε χαὶ τῶν μέτα θεους χρειττονων, καὶ ev τριτῳ φασι βηματι 
φαινομένων" τὴν δὲ ἱερατικὴν ἡ ἐστι θεων θεραπεια, ἐντευθεν ποθεν amo 
τῶν περικοσμουντῶν (forte περικοσμιὼων) αἰτιον (φασι) ἄρχεσθαι, καὶ 
περι auTa πραγματευεσθαι, κι τ. Δ. Conformably to this also, 
Plato says in the Timxus, that ὦ greaier good ihan philosophy 
was never imparizd by divinity to man. Proclus therefore, 
living at a period in which the Grecian theology was in a most 
fallen condition, speaks thus magnificently of the philosophy of 
Plato, as of a thing designed by Divinity to be a substitute for 
temples and statues, and the worship of the Gods. 

In the next place, Proclus, speaking of the analogy of the 
persons in this dialogue to the things which are discussed in it, 
and to the order of beings in the universe, says, (p. 19.1. 7.) 
ο δε On Κέφαλος, καὶ or ex Κλαζομενων Φιλοσοῷοι ταῖς μερικαις ψυχαῖς 
καὶ τῇ φυσει συμπολιτενομενοι, LeveL τὴν OMOLAY εχοντες εν τούτοις 
χώραν, are δὴ καὶ autos φυσιποι τινες οντες. In this passage, for 
συμπολιτευομιένοι, It appears to me to be necessary to read 
συμπολιτευομεναις. SO that the meaning will be, that Cephalus 
and the philosophers from Clazomenia, are analogous to partial 
souls, [t. 6. to such as human souls] and to such as are conver- 
sant with nature, because they have a rank similar to that of 
these philosophers, who were physiologists, as being of the Ionic 
school. 

Ῥ, 35. 1. 19. καὶ enves ἀναλογον ὡς 0 δημιόυργος πρὸς τα 
εγχοσμια, τὸ εν πρὸς πανταὶ ἀπλως δὲ οὐχ ενος" τις yao Geos και 
outs; 0 yap xara τὸ εν Geos, ov τις θεος, AAA’ ἀπλως θξος. τις δὲ θεὸς 
o δημιουργος ; διοτι θεου τις [lege τινος] ἐστιν sdsorns ἡ δημιουργικὴ, καὶ 
ἀλλῶὼν ουσων ιδιοτητῶν, θείων μεν, ov μέντοι δημιουργικων. “[Ὸ this 
passage some words are wanting, and there is also in it an 
erroneous punctuation. The words which 1 conceive to be 
wanting ave τοῦ δημιουργου evos τινος οντος, which should be in- 
serted immediately after τὸ ev zpos mavra. And the erroneous 
punctuation is in τις γάρ θεὸς καὶ ovros, and also in tis δὲ θεὸς 0 
δημιουργος, neither of which is interrogative. Hence the whole 
passage will be accurately as follows: καὶ eivas avadoyov' ὡς 0 
δημιουργος πρὸς To εγκοσμια, τὸ ἐν πρὸς παντα" τοὺ δημιουργοῦ ενος 
τινος OVTOS, ἄπλως δὲ οὐχ ενος᾽ τις yee Geos καὶ ουτος, O'Yap κατὰ TO 
ev Geos, ov τις θεος, αλλ amaws eos. τις Oe θεος ο δημιουργος, διοτι 
θεουττινος ἐστιν ιδιοτῆς, x. τ. A. 1. 6. “ As the Demiurgus is to 
mundane natures so is the one [or the ineffable principle of 
principles] to all things; the Demiurgus being a certain one, 
but not simply one. For the Demiurgus is a certain God. 
Tor the God which subsists according to [or is characterised 
by] the one is not a certam God, but simply God. But the 
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Demiurgus is a certain God, * because the demiurgic peculiarity 
is the peculiarity of a certain God, there being also other pecu- 
liarities, which are indeed ¢ivine, yet not demiurgic.” What 
Proclus here says, necessarily follows from the Platonic theory, 
that as the first God is the one, all the other Gods are unities, 
proceeding from and at the same time rooted in ¢he one itself. 

Page 38.1.1, for εὐμορφιοιν, the Harleian Ms. has ἀμορφιαν, 
which is the true reading. Sut the passage in which this word 
occurs is the following: τὰ μὲν yao ἐστι Gere καὶ ev τῇ ἀπλοτήτι 
TOU EVOS ιδρυμενας THY οκολλωπιστον εὐμορῴιαν, [ἀμορφιαν] ὡς φησι 
τις τῶν τὰ OTK σοξων, διαφεροντως ἀγάπωντο καὶ TOOTEIVOYTA τοῖς 
εἰς αὐτῶ βλεπειν δυναμένοις. 1. 6. “ For some things are divine, 
being established in the simplicity of tie one, transcendently 
rejoicing in, and extending to those who are able to survey 
them, an unadorned privation of form, as some one of the piously 
wise says.” ‘That ewogdiay is the true reading, is evident from 
this, that according to the Platonic philosophy, divine natures 
are more properly celebrated by negations than by affirmations. 

P. 40.1. 2. for ονοματα τῶν θεων, the Harleian Ms. has rightly 
ονοματων τῶν Dewy. 

Ῥ. 41,1. 9, ευδιαστροφων, which is also the reading of the 
Harleian Ms., should be αδιαστροφων. This will be evident 
from an inspection of the passage in which this word occurs, 
Viz. evs μεν τῷ τὴν διαλεχτικὴν μηδαμως προσήκειν παραδιδοσθαι νεοις, 
w5 0 Swxparns ey Πολιτειφ φησι, μὴ λαθωσιν εἰς παρανομίαν ἐλάσαντες, 
τῇ δυναμξι τῶν λογῶν χρώμενοι πρὸς τὴν τῶν εὐδιαστροῴφων [αδιασ- 
τροφῶν] ἐννοιῶν ev ἡμῶν avatoodyy. No expression is more com- 
mon in Platonic writers than αδιαστροῷοι evvorus, unperverted 
conceptions. And that this is the true reading is evident from 
the place in the Republic of Plato which forms a part of that 
to which Proclus alludes : for it is the following, ἐστι ποὺ ἡμῖν 
δογματα ex παιδὼν περι δικαιων καὶ καλῶν, εν O15 εκτεθραμιμιεῆα, womEp 
ὑπὸ γονεῦσι, πειθαρχουντες τε καὶ τιμῶντες αὐτὰ (lib. vii. p. 146. 
Cantab. 1713). For these dogmas concerning things beautiful 
and just, in which we have been nourished from our childhood, 
are the unperverted conceptions, mentioned by Proclus. 








' For according to Plato the Demiurgus is not the supreme God ; since 
in the Timeus he says, “ that it is difficult to discover the Demiurgus 
and father of the universe, and when found, impossible to reveal him by 
language to all men; but in the Parmenides, he celebrates the one, or the 
first principle of things, as perfectly ineffable. For he says, at the con- 
clusion of the first hypothesis concerning it, “ Neither therefore does 


any name belong to it, nor discourse, nor any science, nor sense, nor 
opinion,” 
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P. 57.1. 12. τῶν ἀνόμων 9 but the Harleian Ms. has rightly 
τῶν ἀτώμων. For Proclus says, τῶν μὲν yup’ φυσικων εἰδῶν τὸ 
πληθος τῶν ἀνομῶν [ατομων] χεῖρον, μετέχει Ce τὸ πληθος του συντ- 
εταγμενου EVOS TOU EY τοις πολλοῖς, πρὸ δὲ τούτου ἐστι τὸ εξηρήμενον 
εν, τὸ πρὸ τῶν πολλῶν, ο δὴ MEd ἐστι Mapa Πλάτωνι, 1. 6. ‘ Forin 
physical forms multitude [1. 6. the multitude of them] is less 
excellent than the individuals [in which these forms are inhe- 
rent]; but the multitude participates of that one which is co-ar- 
ranged with the many. Prior, however, tothis [i. 6. to this co-ar- 
ranged monad], is the exempt one, antecedent to the many, 
which with Plato is ¢dea.” For forms when materialised 
become inferior to their recipients, because they are wholly 
dependent on them for their subsistence, having departed from 
their own simplicity and indivisibility into foreign compositions 
and intervals. ᾿ 

P. 80.1. 12. For εξηρήμενας, which also the Harleian Ms. 
has, it is necessary to read εξηρτήμενας. ‘The erroneous substi- 
tution of one of these words for the other, frequently takes 
place, not only in the manuscripts, but also in the printed copies 
of the writings of Proclus. 

Ῥ 88. 1. 20. πρὸς το ov, so the Harleian Ms., but it is re- 

quisite to read zpos τὸ ev, as will be at once evident to the Pla- 
tonic reader from an inspection of the following passage in 
which these words occur: ev αὐτοῖς τοῖς θεοῖς, τὰ δευτερα εν τοις 
πρώτοις ἐστι, καὶ πάντα aTAWwWS συήνωνται πρὸς TO ον [εν] αφ᾽οὐ καὶ ἡ 
προοδος καὶ ἡ ἐχτασις τοις οὐσιν. 
ΠΡ, 94.1. 13. Proclus, here speaking of the arrangement of 
the persons of the dialogue, and what the arrangement indicates, 
Says: Tivos ουν ἐνδειξιν enves τὸ τοιουτον, καὶ δια ποιαν αἰτιῶν 0 ApioTo- 
τελῆς τῷ Παρμενιδὴ συντετακται καὶ ὑπ᾽ exeivou ὠφελειται" Πυθο- 
δωρος ὃε Tw Ζηνωνι πρὸ Σωκρατους" πρότερος yup διακήχοε τῶν λογων, 
Σωκρατὴς δὲ ἀμῷοιν Tow σοῷοιν, προκαλούμενος μεν τον Παρμενιδειον 
νουν, ἐπαπορῶν Oe πρὸς Tous Ζηνώνος Aovyous. In this passage, it 
appears to me, that between the words Σωκρατὴς de, and ἀμῷ- 
οἷν τοῖν code, it is necessary to insert τὸ μέσον εστιν. 

P. 111.1.15. Proclus in this place, speaking of the differ- 


ence between the dialectic of Zeno, and that of Parmenides, and” 


having observed that the former is more dogical, but the latter 
more intellectual, adds: 0 δε Tlaguevidns αὐτῷ μονῳ Tw vw χρώμε- 
γος, αὐτὴν τὴν evwov εθεατο του οντος, τῇ νοερᾳ διαλεκτικῇ χρώμε- 
γος, εν ἀπλαις επιβολαις τὸ χυρος ἐχουσγ" διο καὶ ὁ μεν [1. 6. Zeno | 
εἰς πληθος κατῆει Acywy, o δὲ [i. 6. Parmenides] rns vospas emsBoans 
mel τῆς αὐτῆς μονοειδως ἀντείχετο τῶν ovrwy. In this passage, 
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instead of ο δὲ τῆς νοερας επιβολης «ει τὴς αὐτῆς, I conceive it 
necessary to read, ὁ δὲ δια τῆς γοερας επιβολης ἀἡττήτου ουσης. 
For the energy at voepa επιβολη, by which Platonic writers 
usually express the intuitive perception of intellect, is znvincible, 
because it is superior even to scientific demonstration. 

P. 191.1. 12., &e. Ors δὲ εἰναι Ses τὸ εν ov πρὸ Toy πλήθους, 
λαβοις av δια μιᾶς [ev edodou λογικῆς ROLES ἢ ομωνυμώς λεγεταὶ 
TO OV κατὰ τῶν οντῶν πάντων, ἢ συνονυμως, ἢ ὡς ad’ ἐνὸς καὶ προς 
εν" GAN ομωνυμως αδυνατον, εἴπερ τὸ μὲν μολλον ον ᾧαμεν, TO δε 
NTTOY’ τὸ Yup μᾶλλον καὶ ἧσσον οὐχ ETTIY εν τοῖς ομνωνυμιοις" εἰτε Ce 
συνωνυμως ἐστιν ενον κατὰ παντῶν λβγομέενων. In this passage there 
are three mistakes, and they also occur in the Harleian MS. 
For instead of ομωνυμως in αλλ᾽ ομωνύμως αδυνατον, itis neces- 
sary to read συνγωνυμῶως ; since being ztself is not predicated of 
all beings synonymously, for the reason assigned by Proclus, 
viz. that one thing is being in a greater, but “another in a less 
degree. And for the same reason in τὸ γαρ μαλλον καὶ YTTOY οὐχ 
ἐστιν EY τοῖς ομωνυμιοις, We Must substitute συνωνγυμοις for ομωνυμ,- 
og. But for συνωνυμὼς ἐστιν εν ον x, τ. Δ.) in the last part of 
this passage, it is obviously requisite to read ομώνυμως ; the 
former emendations being admitted, 

P. 123. 1.15., &c. Proclus, in speaking in this place of the 
opinion of the vulgar, who survey multitude as having a dissipa- 
ted subsistence, but do not see the absurdities which must 
necessarily ensue from separating multitude from. unity, 
observes as follows: Ζηνων b= πρὸς τὴν Παρμενιδειον θεσιν ovde 
αντιβλεπειν eye’ τὴν δὲ τῶν πολλων Cokay διηλεγχε τὰ πολλὰ. καὶ 
διεσπαρμενα θεωρουσαν, καὶ THUTHY ἐλεγχῶν, ἀνῆγεν αὐτοὺς επι TO εν; 
τοις πολλοῖς ἐνδεικνυμιενος ὡς εἰ μεν χωριζοιεν TH πολλὰ τοὺ EVOS, πολ- 
λα καὶ atone συμβήσεται τῷ λόγῳ. Here instead of ἀνηγεν αὑτοὺς 
ἐπι τὸ εν, τοις πολλοῖς ενδεικνυμιενος κι T. Ay itis necessary to read 
ἀνῆγεν αὐτοὺς ἐπὶ TO EV τοις MOAAOIS, εν δεικνυμιένος xX. τ΄. A.; and then 
this passage will be, in English, ‘¢ Zeno does not oppose:the posi- 
tion af Parmenides, but confutes the opinion of the vulgar, who 
survey multitude aud things which are dispersed, or have a dis- 
stpated subsistence, and elevates them to the one which is in the 
many, indicating that if the many were separated from fhe 07:6, 
many absurdities would follow.” For the proper ascent is from 
the one or the incorporeal form which multitude participates, 
and by which it is connected and held together, to the form or 
idea which is exempt from multitude, and which has a subsis- 
tence αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὐτο. 

P. 195.1, 14. For κατ᾽ αἰτίαν ἐστιν ev, which is also the reading 
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of the Harleian MS., it is requisite to read κατ᾽ αἰτίαν ἐστιν 
evwors. But the whole passage is as follows: ἡ δὲ aitia τοῦ πλη- 
Yous ἐστι πῶς καὶ αὐτὴ κατ᾽ αἰτιὰν τὸ πληθος, women καὶ TO εὖ TO 
αἴτιον τῆς ενώσεως κατ᾽ αἰτιαν ἐστιν ev. ‘The causal subsistence 
of ἃ thing-is better than that thing when it has proceeded out of 
its cause—i. e. than when it subsists καθ᾽ ὑπαρξιν. Hence the one 
being the cause of union, is more excellent than union, and is 
therefore κατ᾽ αἰτίαν ενωδις. 

P. 141. 1..11., Χο. ὃ καὶ Ἐμπεδοκλὴς ὑστερον ewpaxws, ate 
Πυθαγορειος καὶ autos ὧν, σφαιρον ἀπεχαλει πᾶν τὸ νοητὸν ὡς ἡνωμε- 
γον EXUTW, καὶ εἰς EXUTOV σύννευειν TOY καλλοποῖον καὶ ἐνοποιοὸν δια τοῦ 
καλλοὺς θεον. Su likewise the Harleian MS.; but for χαὶ εἰς 
eauToy συννευειν x. τ΄ λ., L read, καὶ εἰς εαυτον δυνάμενον συννεῦειν 
δια τὸν καλλοόποιον Χχαὶ ἐνοποιὸν τοῦ καλλους θέον. 

Ρ. 154..1.9. εστιναρὰ ev τῷ ϑημιουργικῳῷ τις δυναμις καὶ OTIC 
τῶν δεδημιουργημένων, x. τι A. But the Harleian MS. has, for 
δημιουργίκῳ; δημιουργῷ, which is the true reading. 

P. 156.1. 14. Proclus, in speaking of demiurgic similitude and 
dissimilitude (ομοιοτὴς δημιουργικὴ καὶ ανὸόμοιοτής), SAYS, καὶ ἡ μεν 
συναγωγος"---ἢ δὲ διαχριτική, προοδῳ δὲ χαιρει και ποίκιλιφ καὶ χινὴ- 
σει x. T.A.: 1. 6... “ And the former indeed is of a collective, but 
the latter of a separating nature, and rejoices in progression, 
variety and motion.” ‘The Harleian MS. has in this place νοησεὶ 
for κινήσει; but κινήσει is obviously the true reading. [ἢ]. 19. 
aiso of the same page, he speaks of the powers of similitude and 
dissimilitude, and observes : χαὶ Quvapess ἀναλογον τῇ οὐσίᾳ" τῆς μεν, 
ὡς εἰρήται, συναγωγοι καὶ ενοποιοι καὶ περατωτικαὶ καὶ μονοειδεις" 
τῆς δε, διαιρετικαι καὶ αλλοιωτικαὶ, καὶ ἀπεὶροποιοι καὶ δυσειδεις. 
But in this passage for δυσειδεις, which the Harleian MS. likewise 
has, it is requisite to read δυοειδεις. Kor as the powers of simili- 
tude are μονοειδεις, those of dissimilitude are δυοειδεις ; that which 
is more excellent being every where characterised by the monad, 
but the less excellent by the duad. 

Ps 187:}}}19: μεσα δε, οσα τουτων μὴ ETIMAGOY EXTEIVETUS, μὴ 
εἰς πάντα δὲ τὰ ovTa ἐνεργεῖ" τὸ γὰρ δικαιον, εἰ βουλει, ψυχαις μεν 
ὑπαῤχει, σώμασι δ᾽ ov πως καὶ αὑτοις τοις αψυχοιῖς. [ἢ this passage 
the Harleian MS. has also μὴ επιπλεὸν, but erroneously ; as it 
should be μὲν επιπλεον. For Proclus had a little before been 
speaking of the most generic forms, viz. essence, sameness, and 
difference, and also of the most special, which he denominates 
the monads in individuals such as man, dog, &c. (μοναδες ev τοῖς 
ἀτόμοις) and then he observes, that the media between these, are 
such forms as extend farther indeed than the latter, but do not 
[like the former] energize on all beings. The last-part of this 
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passage differs from -the reading -in the Harleian MS. For 
this instead of σωμασι δ᾽ ov mus καὶ αὑτοῖς τοις αψυχοις, has cwp- 
ars δε πως, καὶ αὐτοῖς τοις αψυχοις ; which appears to be the true 
reading, .For then Proclus will say, “ For justice [which is 
one of these middle forms,] is indeed inherent in souls, but how 
is it present with bodies, and inanimate natures themselves ?” 

P.1169.1.7.,&c. -Aeyw δὲ o1ov τὰ ev τῷ ἀμεθεκτῳ νῳ τῶν ev Tw 
μετεχομενῳ δευτέρων τῶν οντῶν εἰδῶν ἀπ᾽ εκεινων. In the Harleian 

. δευτέρων is omitted, and.also τῶν ovrwy, so that the reading 
there;i 18 τῶν ev Tw μετεχομενῳ eldwy am exciywy. And this appears 
to be the true reading. 

P. 169.1. 18, ταῦτα ορθως εἰρηται. But the Harleian MS. has, 
very properly, εἰ towuy ταῦτα ορθως espytas, as will be evident 
from a perusal of the words which immediately follow. 

P.174.1,12. αλλα κατα τοσοῦτον εχάστον τούτων λεγεται 
OMOLOY καὶ ἀνόμοιον, καθ᾿ ὅσον ἂν μεταλαγχανοι τῆς αὑτοῦ ομοιότητος 
τὸ μὲν μάλλον, τὸ δε ἧττον. So likewise the Harleian MS. But 
there is evidently an omission in this passage of καὶ TS αὐτου 
AVGMOLOTHTOS, immediately after αὐτοῦ ομοιοτητος. 

P,184.1.7. τα de vonta τὴν ενωσιν θχει τὴν αὐτοῖς πρεπουσᾶν, 
καὶ τὴν ἀσυγχύτον δι ἀλλήλων δειξιν. ‘Thus too the Harleian MS. 
But for δειξιν, [ read διεξιν. So that the meaning of Proclus in 
this passage will be, “ that intelligibles possess an union adapted 
to their nature, and pass through each other without confusion.” 

In p. 186. Proclus shows that similitude and dissimilitude par- 
ticipate of each other ; and in line 10th observes, “that if simili- 
tude imparts itself to other things, it becomes dissimilar to them 
[because it is different from them]: for thus the former will 
impart, but the latter receive.” odrws yap εἰ μεταδιδωσι τοῖς aA- 
λοις ἡ ομοιοτῆς εαὐτῆς, ανομοιωται αὐτοῖς" ov yap (sic Harl. MS., 
sed lege ουτω γ4) ἂν ἡ μὲν μετεδιδου, Ta Oe μετελαμβανε. 

Ρ. 188.1. 1. Καὶ ours ἡ ομοιοτῆς ἀνομοιοτῆς ἐστιν, oure nab’ 
αὐτο ἡ πον, So also the Harleian MS. ; but it is necessary to 
add after αὐτὸ 7 ομοιοτῆης the words ανομοιοτῆς ἐστι, ‘Thus too.in 
1. 3.,&c. of the: same page, ανομοιοτῆς 18 wanting immediately 
after ὁμοιότης. So that instead of oul’ Ὅλως ομοιοτης, ἀλλα μετέχει 
τῆς ἀνομοιότητος καθ᾿ oAny εαὐτὴν, We Must read oui’ oAws omororne 
ανομοιοτῆς; ἀλλα μετέχει x. τ. A. Lor the design of Proclus in 
this part of his commentary is, to demonstrate that similitude 
itself and dissimilitude itself participate of each other, yet so as 
not to confound their proper natures in the participation. 

P. 192. 1..10..° Proclus-having observed, that the different 
intellectual] orders are to be surveyed, in which the form of sim? 
litude subsists, adds, καὶ Touro τὸ εἰδος ev exaotm τῷ yw θεωρουμιενον 
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οἰκείως" UMEDKOT PIMs μὲν εν τοῖς ὑπερχοσμιοις' εγχοσμίως Ce Ev τοῖς 
ὑπερ τοῦ κοσμου μετεχομενοις. In which passage, for ὑπὲρ του κοσ- 
μου, it Is necessary to read ὑπὸ τοῦ κοσμου. 

P.193.1.5. εκαστον δε τὰ λοιπὰ οὐκ ἔχει; aAN ἔχει μετὰ τῆς 
κοινωνίας καὶ τὴν ἀμιξιαν. So likewise the Harleian MS.; but 
for οὐκ eyes, L read οὐκ ἐστι». 

P. 194. 1.1. ro γὰρ κοινοῦ τινὸς μετειληχος, ev ἔστι κατ᾽ αὐτὸ 
TOUTO τὸ χοινον" WOTE εἰ χοινὸν αὐτοῖς τὸ οὐχ EV ἔσται, ἕν TH πολλά 
κατὰ τὸ οὐχ EV. καὶ παλιν τὸ οὐχ EV ὡσαύτως EV τῷ ἕν πᾶσιν εἰγαν 
ταῦτον. ‘This is also the reading of the Harleian MS., but it is 
in more respects than one erroneous. For in the first place the 
punctuation is wrong in wore εἰ κοινὸν αὑτοις TO οὐχ εν ἐσται; ἕν τᾶ 
πολλα, κ' T.A., Which should be ὠστε εἰ κοινὸν αὐτοῖς τὸ οὐχ εν, 
εσται ἕν τα moAAa x. τ. A. And in the next place, for ev τῷ ἕν 
πᾶσιν elves ταῦτον, It is necessary to read ἐν Tw ev πᾶσιν οὐχ sivas 
rauroy. For the design of Proclus in this part, is to illustrate 
the reasoning of Zeno, in confuting those who separate the many 
from the one. Hence, after having observed that things which 
thus subsist, are many, in consequence of not participating of 
unity: for things in which unity is not predominant are many ; and 
since itis common to them not to be one, again, they are on this 
account one,—he then adds, “ For that which participates of a 
certain something which is common, is one through this some- 
thing common: so that if the not being one is common to the 
many, the many will beone, through the not-one [being common 
to them.] And again in a similar manner they will not be one; 
in consequence of there not being in all of them the same thing 
{because where there is the same thing in the many, there is a 
participation of unity.]” For sameness, as it is accurately defined 
by Aristotle in the 6th book of his Metaphysics, is a participa- 
tion of unity. 

P. 195.115. καὶ τὸ αὐτοζων προς τὸ ζων. So likewise the 
Harleian MS. But for προς ro Gav, it is necessary to read πρὸς τὸ 
afwy. ‘This will be evident from what Proclus says prior to this. 
For a little before, he had observed, that each of us is both one 
and many, and that we are evidently so through a similitude to 
the universe. And he then adds, πολλῳ yup προτερον o κοσμος 
OUTOS O παμμεγας εἰς ἐστι και πολὺς" πολὺς μεν, OU κατὰ TO σωμᾶτι- 
HOV μιόνον" καὶ κατοι TOUTO μὲν γὰρ τοσαυτὴν εχὸν εξαλλαγὴν, ὁσὴν τὸ 
αἰδιον πρὸς τὸ φθαρτον, καὶ τὸ αὗλον προς τὸ ενυλον, καὶ TO αὐτοζων 
προς To Cov [αζων], amo τῆς οἰκειᾶς συστάσεως. 

P. 108.1. 20. καὶ γὰρ τὸ ενοποιὸν τὸυ πληθους περὰς εστιν, 
aA’ οὐκ ἀνάπαλιν, ‘This is also the reading of the Harleian 
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MS. But after περὰς ἐστιν, it is requisite to add, καὶ τὸ πληθο- 
ποιον ἀπειρόποιον ἐστιν ; and after ἀνάπαλιν to add, τὸ ἀπειρύποιαν 
πληθοποιον ἐστι. ‘This will be obvious to the Platonic reader, 
from an inspection of the reasoning of Proclus in this place. « 

P. 205.1. 5., &c. επ᾽ αὐτὴν τὴν τελεωτάτὴν ὁ Σωκρατὴς avaded~ 
ράμηκεν ὑποθεσιν περι τῆς κοινωνίας τῶν εἰδων, καὶ συγκρινεσῆαι παντὰ 
εἰπών" ταῦτα γὰρ ὑπάρχειν at, ἀμῷω Oe τοῖς θειοις ἐχεινοις πραγμαᾶ- 
σιν, ἐνωσιν τε ἀσυγχύτον καὶ διακρισιν ἀδιαίρετον, Ivce καὶ εν ἀλλήλοις. 
7 καὶ σωζῃ τὴν καθαροτήτα τὴν eavtwy. So the Harleian Μ5.;:. but 
after τῶν εἰδῶν, it 18 necessary to add διακρινεσθα!; and after 
διακρισιν abiaperov, something is obviously wanting, and this 
1 conjecture to be the word παρέχουσι... So that what 
Proclus says will be, in English, as follows: ‘ Socrates 
recurs to the most perfect hypothesis concerning the com- 
munion of. forms, asserting that all of them are separated 
from, and yet mingled with each other. For these properties 
are at one and the same time present with them. And both 
these impart to those divine things, unconfused union, and an 
indivisible separation or distinction, in order that they may subsist 
in each other, and yet preserve their own purity.” But that it 
is necessary to add διακρινεσθαι in the place above mentioned, 15 
evident from the following text of Plato, the beginning of the 
Commentary on which, is the passage I have quoted: εαν δὲ τις 
wy δὴ eyw ελεγον, mowrov μὲν διαιρηται χώρις αὑτὰ καθ᾿ αὑτὰ τὰ 
εἰδὴ, οἷον ομοιοτήτα τε καὶ ἀνομοιοτήτα, καὶ πληθος καὶ τὸ εν, χαὶ 
στασιν, καὶ κινήσιν, καὶ παντα τὰ τοιαυταὐ εἰτὰ εν. αὐτοῖς ταῦτα δυνα- 
μένα συγκεραννυσθαι τε καὶ διακρινεσθαι ἀποφαινη, ἀαγαιμὴν av ἐγωγε 
θαυμαστῶς, egy, ὦ Ζηνων. ; 

P. 408.]. 10. ταύτην οὖν ζητει τὴν συγκράσιν ο Σωκρατὴς μετὰ 
Τῆς διακρισεὼς ἰδεῖν ἐπι τῶν ἀμερῶν καὶ VONTWY ὑποστάσεων, καὶ ET 
TAUTYY προχᾶλειται TOUS ἀνδρας᾽ καὶ TAUTYY ἀγαάτῶι τὴν θεωριαν τὴν 
εγιζουσαν cic καὶ διακρίνουσαν τὰς γοερῶς δυνάμεις τῶν αἰσθητῶν, 
ὁμοιοτήτα εχεινὴν καὶ ἀνομοιοτήτα, πλῆθος TO Exes καὶ τὸ εν, στάσιν Τὴν 
θειαν καὶ κινησιν. In this passage for αἰσθήτων, which is also the 
reading of the Harleian MS., it is necessary to substitute γοήτων. 
This is evident from the above words of Plato, in which, as 
Proclus justly observes, Socrates is represented as admiring the 
theory which unites and at the same time separates the intellec- 
tual powers of intelligibles; which powers are similitude and dissi- 
militude, the multitude and the one which are there, and divine 
permanency and motion. , ᾿ 
Ὁ P..206, 1.12. παν το τστάμενον ἔν τιν! ἐστιν ἔνι, καὶ πᾶν τὸ χιν- 
ουμέενον ELIOT UTES TOU ενος, WOTE τὰ πολλὰ εἰ μὴ μετέχοι τιγος ενος, 
ἀστατα ἐστι καὶ παλιν εἰ αὐτὸ τοῦτο εχοι χοινον τὸ μὴ μετέχειν τινος, ey 
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τινι eras. So the Harleian MS. But for πᾶν ro ἱστάμενον ἔν τινί 
x. το A. It is necessary to read πᾶν τὸ ἱστάμενον ἐν TIVE Xx. T. ἃ.» 
‘every thing which stands stillis in a certain thing.” And for. 
το μὴ μετέχειν τινος, ἔν τιν! ἐσται, it 15 requisite to read, To μὴ με- 
τέχειν τινοι Evos, ev τινι ἔσται, “16 7 15 common to the many not to 
participate of a certain one, they will be in acertain thing.” 
for that which is common comprehends the multitude to which 
it is common. 

Ρ, 208. 1. 15. εἰ δὲ καὶ edpates τον ολον χοσμον x. τ. A. In the 
Harleian MS., by an unaccountable mistake, these words, and all 
that follows, are omitted, as far.as to the words raura μεν ovy εἰρησθω 
x. τ΄ A. in 1. 19. p. 212.; and then all that is here omitted is to 
be found in what follows in p. 220., after the words ors eamurare 
ἡμας ὡς x. τ. A. in the last line of that page.? 

P. 209. 1.1. εἰ δὲ και, ὡς φησιν |exeivos, οἷον ζωὴ τῶν ἀσωμάτων 
ἐστιν ἡ xivyois. So the Harleian MS.; but for ἀσωμάτων it is 
necessary to read cwparwy. For Proclus is here citing the well- 
known saying of Aristotle, “ that motion 15 as it were the life of 
bodies.” 1 

P. 209.1. 14. αλλ᾽ οτι μὲν ἐστιν exer καὶ στάσις καὶ κινήσις, 
δῆλον δια τουτων, καὶ ὡς ἡ MEV ἐστι τὸ αἰωνιον τῆς δημιουργικὴς νοησε- 
ὡς καὶ τὸ τῆς. προνοιας ἐγεργον. But for προνοιας in this passage 
the Harleian MS. has. ἐνεργειας, which I have no. doubt is the 
true reading: for as permanency is the. perpetuity of demiurgic 
intellection, so motion is that which gives efficacy to the energy 
of the Demiurgus. 

P. 216. 1.15. redsutcuoy τοινυν To, ὦ Ζήνων, δια τῆς avaxAnoews 
προσρησιν eupaiver τῆς ἐεπιστημῆς αὐτοῦ x. τ. A. So the Harleian 
MS. But for προσρησιν I read προχλησιν. 

P. 221. Proclus, speaking of Pythodorus, one of the persons 
of the dialogue, says of him; οὐδὲ αφιλοσοφος ects κατὰ τὸ nbos, 
ουδὲ σοφιστικος, αὐτὸς γοὺν τὴν συνουσίαν ἀπαγγέελων, ουδε TO εαὐτου 
παθος ἀπεχρυψεν, wx πασιν εξαγγελλῃ τὴν ζωὴν καὶ exOyyy τῶν εἰς τὴν 
πρωτὴν ouciay τετελεκοτων. ‘Lhis is likewise the reading of the 
Harleian MS.; but instead of εἰς τὴν πρωτὴν οὐσίαν itis necessary 
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τα Thus too in the Commentaries of Proclus on the Timzus, as I have 
observed in my translation of that admirable work, after the words 
διο και τὸ λογιον vdpoBarnpas Kader τους θεους τουτους (p. 270), the words τὸ δὲ 
ουτως και δια ταυτα immediately follow, which belong to the Commentary in 
p. 266. And the part which should immediately follow vdpoBarnpas, and 
begins with em δετων exopuever τοῖς Geos γενων, is.to be found in p. 272. line 
6. trom the bottom. : 
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to read εἰς τὴν πρωτὴν συνούσιαν, as will be evident from a perusal 
of the commentary of Proclus on the Introductory part of the 
Parmenides. ' 
P. 498.1. Φ. Proclus having observed, that Socrates could 
not endure to remain in visible objects, nor to be busily employ- 


᾿ ed in the monads which are coarranged with them, adds, aaa’ 


em auTas TAS αὔλους και ἀμεριστους καὶ νοερας μοναδας ἀναφῴερον- 
τὸς τὸν εαῦτου γουν, καὶ απὸ τῆς προοδου τῆς χατὰ τὸ πληθος, κατὰ 
Be τινὰ κυκλον, em” αὑτὸ παλιν τὸ εν ποιουμένου τα θεια τα μέτα τὴν 
γόνιμον δυναμιν τῶν δευτερῶν, τῆς προοδου TO περάς; Em τὴν οἰκειαν 
aeyny ἀνελισσοντα. 80 also the Harleian MS. But ‘after the 
words en” αὐτὸ mad τὸ ev ποιουμένου, I conceive the words τὴν 
ἐπιστροφὴν μιμουμένου are wanting. So that the whole passage 
in English, thus amended, will be: But elevating his intellect to 
the immaterial, impartible, and intellectual monads, and from a 
progression according to multitude; and in a certain circle 
again making a regression to the one itself ; [in so doing] imita- 
ting divine natures, who after the prolific power of secondary 
natures convolve the end of the progression to the proper 
principle of it.” For in every divine order there are μόνη, προῦ- 
δος, καὶ ἐπιστροφή, permanency, progression, and regression. 

P, 225.1. 12. οἰκεια γαρ τοις μὲν πατρικοις καὶ μοναδικοις δευτέροις 
απὸ τούτων ἡ γόνιμος δυναμις, καὶ ἡ μέχρι τοῦ πλήθους. So like- 
wise the Harleian MS. But after πάτρικοις χαὶ μοναδικοις, it is 
requisite to add  jovy, and also after devreposs to add δε. So that 
this passage will be in English, conformably to what we have 
above observed of every divine order, as follows: ‘“ For perma- 
nency is adapted to paternal and monadic natures, but prolific 
power, and a progression as far as to multitude, to the natures 
which are secondary to these.” 

In the last line of the same page, I conceive with the Profes- 
sor, that ποιουσι is wanting after the word cuvegyy. And there 
is the same deficiency in the Harleian MS. 
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REMARKS ΟΝ LIVY, 


‘LIB. Ill, Ὁ. 9. 





Two able correspondents having already discussed this passage 
in the two former numbers of the Journal, I almost despair of 
being able to throw any further light upon its obscurities; but, 
as neither the conjectures of the one, nor the explanations of the 
other, appear to me atvall satisfactory, I will hazard a few ob- 
servations. Scribimusindocti doctique. ‘The passage in question 
stands thus: 

“ὁ Interim in castris Furius consul, quum primo quietus obsi- 
dionem passus esset, In incautum hostem decumana porta eru- 
pit, et, quum persequi posset, metu substitit ne qua, ex parte 
altera, in -castra vis fieret. Furium Jegatum (frater idem consulis 
erat) longius extulit cursus: nec suos ille redeuntes, persequendi 
studio, neque hostium ab tergo incursum vidit: ita exclusus, 
multis sepe frustra conatibus captis, acriter dimicans cecidit. 
£t consul, nuncio circumventi fratris conversus ad pugnam, 
dum se temere magis, quam satis caute, in mediam dimicatio- 
nem infert, vulnere accepto, zegre ab circumstantibus ereptus, 
et suorum animos turbavit, et ferociores hostes fecit: qui, cade 
legati et consulis vulnere accensi, nulla deinde vi sustineri 
potuere, quum compulsi in castra Romani rursus obsiderentur, 
nec spe, nec viribus pares: venissetque in periculum summa 
rerum, ni T. Quinctius peregrinis copiis cum Latino Hernicoque 
exercitu subvenisset.” 

Of the above quotation, J, W. in the last Number, p. 29., 
very considerately favored the public. with a translation; the 
accuracy of which in. some few respects, with due deference 
to its general merits, I must take the liberty of questioning. 
J. W. thus commences : 

‘“‘In the mean time the Consul Furius, after having at first 
unmolested (by assault) suffered siege in his camp, sallied from 
the Decuman gate upon the incautious enemy:” and so convinced 
is he of the propriety of this interpretation of guzetus, that he 
recurs to it in the conclusion of his article: “ Now the writer 
plainly narrates, that Furius and his forces were really besieged 
at the arrival of Quinctius; and brings in view before his readers 
the falling fortune and sad dilemma of the Roman army, con- 
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trasted with their situation at the former period, when they were 
indeed besieged ; but, as pointedly remarked, quzetz, unmolested : 
the enemy durst not attack them.” ‘The obvious contradiction 
involved in the application of the epithet unmolested to a besieged 
army, J. W. has endeavoured to obviate by the introduction of 
the words “by assault” in a parenthesis; there are however 
other objections equally obvious, but not equally surmountable : 
1. There is a manifest opposition between the passzve submis- 
sion of the Consul to the blockade in the first instance, and his 
subsequent sally on the unguarded enemy. 2. The adjective 
incautum is by no means indicative of alarm on the part of the 
besiegers, but rather of the blind and presumptuous confidence 
arising. from previous successes ; it bemg evident, that, if the 
Romans had been so formidable, that “ they (the besiegers) durst 
not attack them,” they would either have been apprehensive for 
their own safety, or have been on the watch for some favorable 
reverse to present itself. 3. On which side fear was most predo- 
minant, is clearly deducible from the weak and irresolute conduct 
of the Consul, whose extreme terror ne qua, ex parte altera, in 
castra vis fieret, (lest ‘an attack from some other quarter might 
be made on his camp,” as J. W. translates it, but which would 
have been more correctly rendered the other, thatis, the opposite 
quarter) totally incapacitated him from following up that advan- 
tage which he had most decidedly obtained. 4. In opposition 
to J. W.’s assertion that “the enemy durst not attack them,” 
we are distinctly informed in the commencement of the chapter 
that an assault was actually made upon the camp: ‘ Multi per 
eos dies motus multique impetus hinc atque illine facti, quia, 
superante multitudine, hostes carpere multifariam vires Romanas, 
ut non subfecturas ad omnia, adgressi sunt: simul castra obpug- 
nabantur.” That obpugnabantur is distinet from obsidebantur, 
I presume, J. W. will not question. The following passage from 
Livy, lib. xxi. c. 8., clearly points out a difference: “ Obsidio 
deinde per paucos dies magis, quam obpugnatio fuit, dum vulnus 
ducis curaretur.” And, which is still more decisive, in the 
chapter preceding the one under discussion we have this sen- 
tence: “Primo concursu pulsus se in castra recepit: neque is 
finis periculi fuit: namque et proxima nocte et postero die tan- 
ta vi castra sunt circumsessa atque obpugnata, ut ne nuncius 
quidem inde mitti Romam posset.” 

That J. W.’s interpretation of guietus in the present instance 
isincorrect, I consider as clearly proved; that the word may 
sometimes have the meaning which he has affixed to it, I do not 
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deny. Its primary sense, however, as derived from: quiesco, 
is undoubtedly a middle one; but ashe who keeps himself quiet, 
is in general in the least danger of being molested, we may 
thus arrive at this secondary signification. In Livy, lib. 1]. 
c. 24., we have, “ quumet foris quieta omnia a bello essent,” 
where quietus may be rendered unmolested; and similarly 
in the passage before us, had the words of Livy been quietus ab 
oppugnationibus, J. W.’s translation might have been valid, but 
without such an adjunct cannot possibly be so. : 


Facciolati has noticed one of the uses of quietus to be de his, 


gui bello abstinent, of which he gives the following instances : 
Sallust. Or, 1. ad Ces. de Rep. ord. 2._. Homines. concurrere 
in castra tua, et aperte quietis mortem, rapinas minitari. Justin. 
7. fin. Non contentus submovere bella, ultro etiam quietos 
lacessit. | 

J. W. thus proceeds in his translation: “This sally carried 
out too far the Lieutenant Furius, (brother of the Consul) and, 
[who] in the eagerness of pursuit, noticed neither his. own men 
retreating, nor an assault of the foe in his rear. . Thus inter- 


cepted, after repeated efforts to make his way to the camp, he 


fell while vigorously encountering the enemy. And the Consul, on 
the information of his brother being surrounded, resolved upon 
battle, and hurrying with more temerity than caution, into the 
midst of the engagement, he received a wound, .and was with 
difficulty rescued by his soldiers around him.” Ai ὁ 

Dr. Adam, in his Roman Antiquities, p. 371., renders Lega- 
us by Lieutenant-General, which certainly conveys a more 
adequate idea of therank of a Legate, who was next in command 
to the Consul, than our title of Lzeutenant. 

As J. W. expresses a wish to be very exact in the use of par- 
ticles, | would suggest to him, for the words “ and the Consul,” 
to substitute “the Consul also,” which, I think, without excessive 
refinement, will be found, on an examination of the passage, to 
be better adapted to the sense of the original. 

Conversus ad pugnam, resolved upon battle. From this 
singularly erroneous interpretation, it would be inferred, that 
such an idea had now for the first time entered into the mind of 
the Consul; whereas, from the narrative of Livy, we learn, that 
an engagement had actually taken place a very short time previ- 
ous; that, in consequence of the cowardly retreat of the Consul, 
the more enterprising Legate had been surrounded by the enemy ; 
but that, on the news of this disaster, the Consul resumed his 
courage, and returned to the fight, with the vain hope of retriev= 
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ing his former errors, and rescuing his brother from his perilous 
situation. 

The remainder of J. W.’s translation stands thus: “ This 
both depressed their spirits, and rendered the enemy more fero- 
cious ; who, elated at the death of the Lieutenant, and the Con- 
sul’s wound, could by no effort any longer be kept in check : 
when the Romans driven back into their camp were again 
suffering siege, with prospects and forces unequal to their oppo- 
nents : and their very existence would have been at stake, unless 
T. Quinctius with the foreign troops, and the army of Latium 
and of the Hernici, had reinforced them.” 

More ferocious, though a very literal, is scarcely a correct 
translation; more confident, more determined is rather the 
sense of the original ; the following passage is exactly parallel : 
Livy, xxxix. 31., Atrox in principio preelium fuit, et Hispanis 
recenti victoria ferocibus, et insueta ignominia milite Romano 
accenso: Cf. xxi, 54. ii, 56. 1, 53. imi, 47. 

We now arrive at the more prominent difficulties of the 
chapter: “ Qui, cede legati et consulis vulnere accensi, nulla 
deinde vi sustineri potuere, quum compulsi in castra Romani 
rursus ‘obsiderentur, nec spe, nec viribus pares: venissetque in 
periculum summa rerum, ni T. Quinctius peregrinis copiis cum’ 
Latino © Hernicoque exercitu \ subvenisset.” - The “ trafling- 
changes” of cum into tum, and again of cum into suis, proposed. 
by D. B. H. in No. xtvi. p.278., J. W. has satisfactorily. 
shown to be inadmissible. In stating his objections, however, he 
has not expressed himself with ‘sufficient accuracy. — I allude to 
the following passage: ‘ If Livy had intended to inform us that 
the Romans would have been besieged again in camp, unless 
the arrival of Quinctius had taken place, then ¢wm might have 
been’used : but the verb obsideri must indispensably have been 
in the ‘perfect tense obsessi essent, as a correlative with subve- 
nisset :” Now if J. W. will reconsider the subject, he will find 
that the correlative to obsessi essent, would be the pluperfect 
terise venisset.. J. W: farther observes: ‘‘ To render the pas- 
sage unexceptionable, I would merely, after viribus pares, sub- 
stitute a colon for a comma:” J. W. will perceive that I have 
adopted this punctuation, and if he will take the trouble of exa- 
mining Drekenborch’s text, he will find that ἐξ also corresponds 
with his suggestion. On the other hand, I would recommend 
the ‘substitution of a comma for a colon, in his own translation, 
before the words “when the Romans driven back,” &c. the 
adverb when, sic nude positum, being totally devoid of meaning. 
J. W. seems evidently to have imagined that the obscurity in 
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Livy’s language was to be obviated by the nice construction of 
the verb obsiderentur, which he renders were again suffering 
siege ; but it was incumbent upon him to point out the possibi- 
lity of understanding the words ina different serise, which, if I 
am not greatly mistaken, he would have found no trivial onus 
probandi. ‘The force and perspicuity of the passage appears to 
lie in the connexion between deinde and cum, and its obscurity 
in the position of the adverb deinde, which generally terminates 
a sentence; this is further apparent from the various emenda- 
tions and alterations of the punctuation, as detailed by 1). B. H., 
all of which aim at making sustineri potuere the close of a sen- 
tence. The following loose translation will perhaps serve to 
show the consistency of the text as it now stands: ‘* Who, when 
they had driven the Romans within their intrenchments, and 
had asecond time reduced them to a state of blockade, could no 
longer be effectually resisted, elated as they were with the death 
of the Legate and the wound of the Consul, whereas the Romans 
were dispirited, and by no means a match for their opponents 
in point of numbers.” The proper meaning of sustinco in the 
above passage appears to be, to prevent the enemy from bursting 
through the outworks, and in this sense it is parallel to the 
Greek verb oréyw: Hisch. 5. ο. Th. 220., duopevewy δ᾽ ὄχλον 
πύργος ἀποστέγοι: Ibid. 202., Πύργον στέγειν εὔχεσθε πολέμιον 
δόρυ : 798., Στέγει δὲ πύργος. See Blomfield’s Glossary, who 
renders the word by sustineo, non admitio. i 

The concluding words, “ ni T. Quinctius peregrinis copiis 
cum Latino Hernicoque exercitu subvenisset,” are very deti- 
cient in perspicuity ; which deficiency is mainly attributable to 
the ambiguity of the expression peregrinis copiis, which the 
reader on the first view of the passage would suppose to be a 
dative dependent on the verb swbvenisset, did not the sense 
negative this idea, the forces whom Quinctius relieved being the 
flower of the Roman army. The omission of a dative after 
subvenisset may be defended by the following instance from 
Livy, xxv. $1.: “ Quod (frumentum) ni tam in tempore subve- 
nisset, victoribus victisque pariter perniciosa fames instabat.” 
And from a reference to the preceding chapter, it appears that 
peregrine copie is equivalent to socialis exercitus. We there 
read: ‘ Ipsum consulem Rome manere ad conscribendos 
omnes, qui arma ferre possent, optimum visum est; pro consule 
T. Quinctium subsidio castris cum sociali exercitu mite: ad 
eum explendum Latini, Hernicique, et colonia Antium dare 
Quinctio subitarios milites (ita tum repentina auxilia adpella- 
bant) jussi.” D. B. H.’s proposed emendation of suis for cum 
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evidently proceeded on the supposition that the Latinus Herni- 
cusque exercitus were the same as the peregrine copie ; which 
is decidedly opposed by the above quotation; the Latins and 
the Hernici being merely subitarii milites, repentina auzilia, 
raised merely ad explendum numerum, and therefore not likely 
to prove of efficient assistance to the Romans in their present 
calamitous situation. 

To conclude. Summa rerum, is a very vague and indefinite, 
but a very favorite, phrase of Livy’s. Ernesti in the present 
instance considers it as equivalent to exercitus cum castris. ‘The 
following examples are intended to show the peculiar applica- 
tion of it by Livy: 1, 36. Concilia populi, exercitus vocati, 
summa rerum, ubi aves non admisissent, dirimerentur: ‘ Dicitur 
de bello rite, h. e. nonnisi auspicato, incipiendo.’__Ernesti. xxx. 
3. Quia 101 summam rerum bellique verti cernebant. xxi. 29: 
Hoc prmcipium simul omenque belli, ut summe. rerum prospe- 
rum eventum, ita haud sane incruentam ancipitisque certaminis 
victoriam, Romanis portendit. Cf. viii, 14. 

M. 
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Dr. D’Oyty, who has on many occasions conferred signal 
Services on the practice of sound religion and on the doctrines 
of the Church of England, acquires in this publication a new 
claim to the general esteem. ‘The age of Archbishop Sancroft 
was distinguished by several religious and political revolutions; 
and the facilities of access to the Lambeth library, which the 
author possesses, have enabled him to throw a great light on the 
transactions which he describes. 
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. From the Appendix we shall insert some part of Excerpta ex 
Vita. MS. Henrici Whartoni, A.M. a seipso scripta, Οἵ 
this the Editor says : 

“This piece of self-biography must be considered as a great 
literary curiosity, as well from the celebrity of the person who 
has thus recorded the events of his own life, as from the classical 
character of the style, and the interesting nature of many of the 
remarks, and of the matter contained in it, 


““ Natus in agro Norfolciensi, oppido de Worstead, die ix 
Novembris, 1664, patre Edmundo, A.M. Rectore ville de 
Upton, in agro Suffolciensi, et postea Rectore de Sloley, et 
Vicario de Worstead, que beneficia postrema.cum rectoria de 
Saxlingham permutavit. 

“* Matre Susanna Burr, filia Johannis Burr, pannificis satis 
opulenti in.oppido Dedham Comitatus Essexiensis. 

“1670. ‘Traditus discipline Magistri Eldred publica: schol 
Norwalthamensis prepositi, sub quo annum fere eruditus est, et 
postea sub patre suo.. ' 

“1670. Feriis natalitiis ducenta disticha de quatuor anni 
temporibus confecit. 

“1077. Fertis natalitiis poemation de XII Herculis labori- 
bus plusquam MCC versibus constans composuit. 

“1078. In Saturnalibus poema de bello Trojano MMM 
circiter versibus comprehensum condidit. 

“« De moribus suis hec scribit. 

‘¢ ¢ Tmmensa ac effrenis illa, que im me semper viguit, lau- 
dis cupido ; immoderata illa animi ferocia et praceps iracundia, 
quz mihi in ztate puerili admodum efferbuit, adeo ut ferocis 
titulo a familiaribus diu notarer, crebrasque eo nomine patris 
animadversiones perferrem. In hoc. tamen veniam aliquantu- 
Jum mereri censendus, quod effreenis ille animi impetus paucis 
momentis defervescere soleret, et, sedato semel estu, in gratiam 
iterum redire adeo non recusarem, ut summis etiam id votis (sic 
mihi semper natura tulit) expeterem, ut eo saltem:modo inju- 
riam alteri ab iracundia factam, compensarem, Ceterum, quod 
summe felicitatis loco habendum duxi, postquam e domo pa- 
terna exieram, et inter academicos versari cepi, deferbuit et 
evanuit ille animi wstus, mitemque deinceps, comem, et placi- 
dum apud omnes me exhibui; adeo ut integro fere abhinc sep- 
tennio, nulli me temere iratum meminerim, cunctorumque, qui- 
buscum mihi res erat, amorem et benevolentiam facile demere- 
rer. , 

‘Td maxime vero notandum venit, quod, cum ob athleticum 
corporis robur, et calorem plus justo vigentem, in mulierum 
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amorem sim perquam pronus, nulli tamen unquam mulieri, nisi 
perquam invitus, in colloquium descenderim, neque ullam ne 
verbato quidem lubenter salutarim : ita denique versatus sim, ut 
qui me intus et in cute nosse sibi videntur, me pessimum habeant 
μισόγυνον. Nescio an id factum fuerit odio superbie, petulan- 
tia, et ineptiarum, que mulieribus jamdiu inolite in naturam 
fere jam transierunt, quodque serviles illas blanditias et obsequia 
demissa, que a viris sibi exhiberi sequior sexus expetit et exigit, 
longe infra virilis sexus majestatem posita existimarem. Forsan 
et isti anim fastidio nonnihil contulit mei ipsius arrogantia, lite- 
ratorum consortio penitus indignum judicantis sexum illum, ‘de 
quo generoseindolis mulier sententiam dudum tulit, nil scitu 
dignum exinde edisci posse. Certe toto, quo Cantabrigie vitam 
egi, sexennio, quum et ansa crebro daretur, et latebra non dees- 
sent, nulli unquam lascivie muliebri, ne osculis quidem, me 
indulsisse memini.. Id certo novi, me ad hunc usque diem 
-(vigesimum tertium ztatis annum tum egit cum hec beripett) 
virginitatem illzsam et intactam conservasse. 

**... Tanto erga Ecclesiam (Anglicanam) zelo preeditus, 
schismaticos, quos Reformatos vocant, angue et cane pejus, 
semper odi.’ 

‘© 1680.—xv. Februari, ad Academiam Cantabrigiensem, a 
patre deductus, et tutele Johannis Ellys,* Collegit Gonvilii et 
Caii Socii senioris, commissus, et XVill die togam academicam 
primum induit, in pensionariorum minorum numerum cooptatus. 

“Ν ovembri, Collegii scholaris factus, dato scholariatu £54 
reditus annul. 

“4 1681.—Februario, philosophicis et mathematicis se , appli- 
_ eat; et, paulo post, linguam Gallicam proprio marte didicit. 

« 1682.—Octobri. ‘ Isto circiter tempore, severam, quan 
hactenus colui, et illibatam conservaveram temperantiam paula- 
| tim amittere incepi, genioque indulgere, inter equales comessari, 
: bacchoque  strenue jitare, haud amplius dubitavi. Factum id 
primo, ne morosior, et plus justo subtristis existimarer. Forsan 
_ et accessit victorie amor, quam. et in minimis etiam rebus 
stultus ambivi, Jd enim mihi a natura datum est, ut pragran- 
dem vini mensuram illeso cerebro perpotare possem;  vini 
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1 Mr. Ἡ. Wharton’s father had formerly been fellow of Gonvil and 
Caius College. Mr. John Ellys, the tutor, is described as a person of 
eminent learning, singular piety, and strictness of life; and une who 
deserved highly of the public for his unwearied pains ‘and most exact 
diligence in the education and government -of youth. ‘See Life of I. 
Wharton, prefixed to his Sermons. 
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tamen.adeo non appetens, ut nunquam ad pocula nisi perquam 
invitus descenderem; certe consuetam legendi scribendique 
diligentiam nunquam intermitterem, quin potius temporis poculis 
dati jacturam duplicato posteri diei labore resarcirem. Utcun- 
que tamen, seu nimia id animi facilitate, seu amicorum consortil 
amore factum, labem istam ante relictam penitus academiam 
excutere non potui, 

«ἐς. 1683.— Die ix Maii, in scholis publicis respondentis vices 
obii, et de sono aliisque duabus questionibus philosophicis, miro 
applausu disputavi. 

“ἐς Postero die rus me proripui; deszvientibus enim in op- 
pido et collegio variolis, pater me domum jamdiu evocarat. 

‘¢¢ Sub id circiter temporis a juvencula quadam virgine, form 
satis liberalis et illibate hactenus fame, summis blanditiis sepe 
invitatus, parum abfuit quin pudicitiz naufragium fecerim. 

““« Exeunte Septembri, ad academiam me. contuli, et x die 
Decembris, primarii opponentis munere mihi demandato, de 
cometis, Dei existentia et terre motu, contra Nath. Tate, S. 
Johannis Collegii alumnum, juvenem doctissimum, .summo 
applausu disputavi. 

“ἐς 1684.—Mense Januario, baccalaureatus' pileo donatus. 

“ἐ 1685.— Mortem ejus (Caroli LI.) immaturam summo.animi 
dolore excepi (quod sequitur linea obductum est,) Pontificii 
Heredis fraudes et versutiam et secutura exinde mala tum tem- 
poris etiam facile auguratus.’ 

“ Mense Martio, linguam Italicam intra quinque septimanas 
didicit. 

«ς 1686.—Mense Martio, Academiam reliquit hac occasione. 
‘ Sub initium ejusdem mensis, Guil. Cave, 5. T. P. Canonicus 
Windesoriensis, et Ecclesiz de Islington prope Londinum Vica- 
rius; vir ob multifariam eruditionem ac penitissimam antiquitatis 
Ecclesiastice scientiam celeberrimus, grande ac prolixum de 
Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis opus jam diu meditatus, amicis suis, 


ac imprimis Mag°. Barker, Collegii nostri socio, et nominis mei ὦ 


studiosissimo operam dedit, ut sibi juvenem inter academicos 
non ineruditum qui sibi opus conceptum parturienti suppetias 
ferret, et ad manum esset, conquirerent. Istam mihi provinciam 





'The writer of his life (see the last note) says, that, on taking his 
bachelor’s degree, he had deservedly the first place given him by the 
proctor of the University, the learned Mr. William Needham, fellow of 
Emanuel College, who was afterwards his dear friend, and. fellow chap- 
lain at Lambeth to Archbishop Sancroft. i 
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demandavit Barkerus, quam quidem libentissime accepi, eo usus 
consilio, ut efformatis in melius ac feliciter inchoatis sub tanti 
vir} auspicio studiis theologicis, post semestrem moram ad colle- 
gium redirem, ubi me (ut tunc non vana ferebant auguria) socii 
focus proxime vacaturus manebat. Salarium mihi decem 
librarum annuum promisit Dr, Cave, aliaque exinde commoda 
statim obventura exaggeravit Barkerus ; adeo ut, convasatis mox 
rebus, abitum molirer. Die itaque 24 Martii, Londinum eques 
perrexi, ac die proximo in Doctoris Cave familiam me dedi. 

“ Duram sane mihique ingratam admodum provinciam in 
introitu nactus sum. Doctor enim ille, rejecto in Septembrem 
sequentem operis sui inchoandi consilio, levia plerumque et 
desultoria instituit studia. Me sibi itaque diu noctuque assi- 
dentem varios subinde libros sibi obambulanti et plerumque 
dormitanti adlegere volebat. Morosum adhuc viri ingenium et 
protervos mores, avaritiam autem turpissimam, odio habui. 
Latentem tamen animi egritudinem hilari fronte obvelavi; quin 
et ille maximum semper erga me affectum professus est, et (uti 
credo) infucatum habuit. Ego interim studiorum theologicorum 
fundamenta posui, ab Arminii, Episcopiique operum et Grotii 
in Novum Testamentum annotationum lectione auspicatus. 
Lingueque Hebraice elementa didici, adeo ut, continuato per 
semestre spatium horis subsecivis literarum Hebraicarum studio, 
accuratam satis linguz istius notitiam consecutus fuerim.” 

“ Die 29 Octobris Islingtonam reversi, post quatriduum 
Historiam Literariam (id nominis enim operi nostro impo- 
nendum erat) iterato auspicati sumus. Scriptorum fere om- 
nium a Christo ad annum 370 historiam antea conscripserat 
Cave, et penes se manuscriptam habuit. Hane paucis additis 
descripsi, integramque lucubrationum ab istis scriptoribus exa- 
ratarum seu ils suppositarum historiam proprio marte concinnavi. 
Raro enim illa in Cavi autographo habebatur, Praterea, addendi 
erant minoris note scriptores quam plurimi, et in his omnes 
heretici, quos intactos omiserat Cavus. Hoc mihi muneris 
plerumque datum est, quod et sedulo perfeci. Summo enim 
animi studio in hoc opus consummandum incubui. Postquam 
annum 370 transieramus, integra et de novo nobis erat condenda 
historia, cui ad annum usque 400 juncto opere desudavimus. 
Plures ille suo, haud pauciores et ego meo, marte descripsi. In 
™ajoribus vero scriptoribus, puta Hieronymo, Augustino, &c. 
hanc iniimus viam, ut ego vitam illorum perlegerem, et in com- 
pendium quoddam contraherem ; ille ex compendiolo isto his- 
torlam scriptoris illius concinnaret; quod plerumque fecit, 
resecta unica aut altera sententia, Mihi tamen semper librorum 
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historia et critices contexende data erat provincia. Quod ut 
efficerem, innumeros fere tam veterum quam recentiorum trac- 
tatus mihi pervolvere necesse erat. 

““ Seculorum priorum quatuor historiam exeunte anno com- 
plevimus. 

“ 1687.—Dein, toto mense Januario ac Februario dimidio 
sequentis anni eam relegimus et elimavimus, nactique Cl. 
Usserii bibliothecam theologicam Ms. eam accurate pervolvi- 
mus, queque nostro proposito idonea viderentur, excerpsimus. 

« His finitis, ad historiam literariam ulterius continuandam nos 
accinximus, ead fere usi studiorum methodo et ratione, qua 
ab anno 370 ad annum 400, nisi quod Cavi studium et diligen- 
tla paulatim refrigesceret, ac tandem penitus evanescerct ; adeo 
ut in seculi quinti historia texenda permodicum fecerit ; im sexto 
seculo, parum ; in sequentibus fere mhil. ΠΙῚ enim plerumque 
moris erat mihi scribenti, lbrosque pervolutanti, tacitum assi- 
dere, aut fabulas enarrave, foco somniantis ad instar insidere, 
aut per bibliothecam obambulare, libros mihi afferre ac referre ; 
de re dubia consulenti questionem solvere, et, quandocunque 
res tulerit, Londinum ad amicos invisendos se subducere ; vel, 
si domi manendum esset, zgrotum se seu simulare, seu som- 
niari. 

. A fellowship in his college being expected to be vacant, 
and being intended for him, it was necessary to qualify himself 
by going into orders; for which purpose, on the 18th of 
February, 1686-7, he applied himself to the Bishop of Durham 
(Crew), Peterborough (White), and Rochester (Spratt), who 
had the administration of the see of London, ‘ loco episcopi 
legitimi iniquitate regia anno precedente suspensi.’ The 
Bishops of Durham and Rochester objected to the ordaining 
him, as being uncanonical, since he had not completed his 
twenty-third year. But the Bishop of Peterborough insisting: 
that he should be examined, he passed through his examination 
relating to the ancient discipline of the church, the old errors, 

heresies, and writers, and especially concerning the opinions of 
Origen ‘and Arius, ‘with such success, that all the bishops 
resolved to give him orders. 

«© Kinito examine, Episcopus Dunelmensis, quem summa 
mel admiratio ceperat, atque ideo forsan major, quod indoctus 
pre aliis presul esset, summa mihi coram reliquis episcopis 
pollicitus est, si in manus ac familiam ejus memetipsum trade- 
rem, se nempe beneficium Ecclesiasticum opimum mihi, quam 
primum tas mea id permitteret, donaturum esse. Libenter 
quidem et sponte mea, ct Petriburgensis admonitu id feci, sum- 
misque ab eo promissis cumulatus “discessi.’ ” 
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«« Examined the next day by Dr, Beveridge, Archdeacon of 
London, and, on the 26th of February, ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of Peterborough, at St. Peter’s, Cornhill.” 

“«¢ Historie interim literariz, juncta cum Cavo opera, insu- 
davi, licet ipse post annum millesimum aut parum aut nihil con- 
ferret. Medio circiter Maio, historiam ad annum usque 1275 
deduxeramus, cum Windesoram pro more abeundum fuit. 
Die itaque 19 Maiti Windesoram profectus, ubi post bidui mo- 
ram Cavus desiderium alta jamdiu mente repostum mihi expo- 
suit. Cum me enim e familia ejus sub sequentis mensis exitum 
(prout ipsi denuntiaveram) egressurum expectaret, de incepto 
opere ad umbilicum perducendo desperare coepit. Me itaque 
rogavit ut Islingtonam reversus finem communi operi propediem 
imponerem. Postulatis ejus haud invitus concessi, quippe ut 
opus inchoatum tandem aliquando absolveretur, e communi re 
erat.” 

“ 1688.—Die 7 Martiii—Observationibus in Ignatii vitam 
scribendis finem imposui. 

Die 10.—Doct™ Cave Islington invisi ; cumque ex non- 
nullis indiciis suspicionem conciperem illum me debita fame 
parte in editione Historie Literarie indies festinata defraudatum 
ire, colloquium cum illo ea de re habui. Et labor enim a me 
susceptus, et ab illo sancte data fides postularunt, ut nomen 
meum in fronte operis poneretur. Re vero illi demum propo- 
sita a fide pariter ac justitia resiliit vilissimum gloria mancipium, 
meque nihil omnino istius operis ante annum 1275 conscrip- 
sisse preter Pontifices Romanos fere omnes, asserere non 
erubuit. Effrictam viri frontem miratus, maximam indignatio- 
nem concepi: iram tamen utcunque compressi, deque injuria 
mihi facta expostulavi. Graviter aliquandiu altercati sumus ; 
tandem ille se prelo obicem positurum, opusque nunquam edi- 
turum esse, comminatus est. ‘Tot mensium laborem interire 
egre tuli; Pontificiorum sarcasmata in utrumque sum veritus, 
apertoque memet bello immiscere nolut. Postquam igitur rixa- 
tum est satis, ut nomen meum e titulo tolleretur consensi, €a 
conditione, ut in prefatione operis, praclara mei mentione facta, 
totum opus ab anno 1275, omnesque ab anno 400 Pontifices 
Romanos sola mei opera confectos esse luculenter agnosceret. 
Sancte id promisit ille (ipse enim prius obtulerat), seque formu- 
lam mihi intra dies paucos missurum esse in se recepit.’ 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 





Wiru a faint hope of throwing a little light on the obscure 
passage 1 Cor. x1. 10, I propose the following queries to the 
Correspondents of the Classical Journal. 1. May not the 
10th verse be read with a note of interrogation, or, what will 
conie to the same thing, may it not be supposed to proceed from 
the mouth of an objector, the words ’AA2’ ἐρεῖ τις, Or some simi- 
lar phrase being tacitly understood? 2. Do not the words διὰ 
τοὺς ἀγγέλους refer to what our Saviour has said, Matt. xxii. 30, 
of the change in the relation which man and wife shall bear to 
each other in a future state of existence? 3. May not the 1ith 
verse be considered as the Apostle’s answer to the preceding 
question or objection? 

There were some among the Corinthians who said there was 
no resurrection : there were others at Ephesus (the place from 
which this epistle was written) who said that the resurrection was 
past already (2 Tim. 11. 18). This strange error has been 
supposed to originate from these persons having confounded the 
doctrine of a resurrection proper with that of a Sigurative re- 
surrection, a resurrection from the death of sin unto the life of 
righteousness. Now as extremes are sometimes found to meet, 
it is possible, that amid the general licentiousness prevailing at 
Corinth, there might be some married persons who affected a 
superior degree of purity, and who aspired to be “as the angels 
of God in heaven,” even in this present life. ‘To such persons 
we may conceive to be addressed the prudent admonition in 
chap. vil. verse 5. of this epistle. And with these ideas in his 
mind, | suppose the Apostle, in the passage under consideration, 
to have expressed himself in language which I would para- 
phrase largely thus: “‘ But some one will say, perhaps, that for 
this reason a woman ought to have power over her own head, 
(to wear a veil or not at her own discretion, regardless of her 
husband’s honor, which may suffer by the public exposure of her 
face in a promiscuous and crowded assembly) because the man 
and woman have attained to such exalted purity, that they are al- 
ready become angels, or as the angels of God in heaven, ‘To 
which I answer, that i in the Lord, or according to the teaching 
of Jesus Christ, ‘the man and the woman, so long as they both 
live, are inseparably united, and consequently the woman can 
never cease to be in subjection to her husband.” 
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1 have only now to observe, in conclusion, that whatever may 
be the weak parts of this hypothesis, it has at least the me- 
rit of leaving the sacred text inviolate, and of interpreting every 
single word and phrase in that text according to its ordinary 
acceptation, 


APEMANTUS. 





TURKISH MEMOIRS OF EWLIA EFENDI. 





Aone the most rare and valuable compositions in the Turkish 
language, may be classed the Memoirs of Ewlia Mohammed 
Efendi, a work comprised in four parts or volumes, and pecu- 
liarly interesting, as they contain the records of his travels through 
various regions during the space of five-and-twenty years; from 
1041 of the Musulman era (corresponding to the year of Christ 
1631) until 1000 (1656). We have just learned, with much 
satisfaction, that a gentleman in this country has lately re- 
ceived from Vienna an English translation of Ewlia’s work, made 
from the original ‘Turkish by that learned Orientalist and emi- 
nent linguist Mr. Hammer, so well known for the universality 
of his literary acquirements. It appears from a notice commu- 
nicated by one of our foreign correspondents, that Mr. Hammer 
had long explored the book shops of Constantinople and of 
Cairo in hopes of discovering some Turkish manuscript that 
might illustrate the subject of Eastern geography, and more 
particularly assist him in his researches respecting the topogra- 
phy of Asia Minor, and such parts of Africa and of Europe as 
constituted the Ottoman empire. But his inquiries, however 
diligent, were attended with but little success until the year 1804, 
when he fortunately discovered in Constantinople, the fourth or 
last portion of Ewlia Efendi’s memoirs, and procured it at the 
price of one hundred piastres. ‘The perusal of this part most 
strongly excited his desire to possess the entire work ; but a 
perfect copy, supposed to exist only in the Seraglio library, 
was therefore inaccessible. During ten years Mr. Hammer and 
his friends sought in vain the first, second, and third parts; at 
length they were obtained through the exertions of Mr. John 
Argyropolo, late Turkish minister at Berlin, who purchased for 
the library of Count Wenceslaus Rzewuski a complete copy, 
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filling two large folio volumes; from these Mr. Hammer has 
made his translation. 

Ewlia Efendi lived in the reigns of Sultan Murad IV, Ibra- 
him, and Mohammed IV ; and he travelled through the Turkish 
empire in Asia Minor, Africa, and Europe, and finished his 
journey with an expedition to Persia. The Bibliographer, 
Hadji Khalfa, mentions, in his history of Turkish literature, 
two writers named Ewlia (see Eichorn’s Hist. of Lit. vol. 111. 
p- 1229. 1243); but it appears from a comparison of dates, that 
neither can have been our traveller ; whence the rarity of his me- 
moirs may be inferred, and the bad taste that noticed trifling 
works of poetry or dull Mohammedan theology, neglecting such a 
rich topographical treasure as the Travels of Ewlia:—thus a short 
and meagre account of Seid Ali Capitan’s journey from the 
Red Sea to India, and thence to Constantinople, is celebrated, 
though for the greater part fiction, and extremely scanty in geo- 
graphical information. But Ewlia abounds with topographical, 
historical, and philological notices ; he gives specimens of dif- 
ferent languages, the Curdish, Mongol, and Tartar dialects ; also 
many statistical accounts of the various countries that he survey- 
ed; biographical sketches of distinguished persons, not only 
his contemporaries, but those whose tombs had already been 
objects of pilgrimage and religious veneration. Most of his re- 
marks, founded on actual inspection, are such as none but an 
intelligent and native Musulman could have made. This will 
appear on comparison of his travels with those published by 
several Europeans who have visited the same countries. 

The first part of Ewlia’s work contains an account of his birth- 
place, the city of Constantinople, its fortifications, gates, talis- 
mans, and ancient monuments; the various sieges which this great 
capital has suffered; its mosques, and other principaledifices; the 
old and new Seraglio ; the neighbouring country; description of 
the Black Sea, and its communication with the White; soil and 
natural productions in the vicinity of Constantinople ; statistical 
tables ; public revenue; military forces of the empire under 
Sultan Murad 1V; many curious anecdotes, and some hints on 
the probable relationship between the King of France and the 
Sultan through a Sultana ; history of the Ottoman sovereigns, 
particularly of Sultan Murad IV, where the author, in a distinct 
chapter, relates his own introduction as page inte the Harem, 
with many remarkable circumstances. Then follow the histories 
of Sultan Ibrahim and Mohammed, until the conquest of Can- 
dia, where Ewlia was present, in 1074 (A. Ὁ. 1633). He then 
describes the minor edifices of Constantinople, the religious 
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houses, fountains, tombs, barracks, &c. He enumerates the 
most celebrated poets from the time of Mohammed II, to that 
of Mohammed IV ; and illustrates the topography of the Bospo- 
rus, the gardens, summer palaces, the markets, the castles situ- 
atedon the Straits; the topography of Scutari; the order of 
Dervishes ; the trades and manufactures minutely detailed. 

The second part relates Ewlia’s journey to Brusa, and a full 
description of that first capital of the Ottomans ; an account of 
Olympus, and the famous warm baths of Brusa; his journey 
through Nicaea and Nicomedia to Amasia, Sinope and Samsan ; 
with an account of the intermediate places; of the Lesghis of 
Georgia and Mingrelia; the towns and people of those coun- 
tries described, and specimens of the Abasi language. In the 
year 1643 Ewlia was engaged in the campaign against Azoff, 
and passed through the Crimea, of which he describes the chief 
places. He then resumes his account of Asia Minor, noticing 
particularly the Lake of Sabanja, and the project of uniting it 
with the Black Sea (here the reader will recollect the canal of 
Pliny) ; a journey to Boli, Tussia ; specimens of the language of 
wandering Turcomans; Amasia, Erzerum; the river Euphrates. 
He assists in the campaign of Erzerum; describes the castles and 
towns on the road; makes a journey into Persia ; visits Nachjew~ 
an, Tebriz, and Ardebil; wandering tribes ; specimens of Katay- 
ian language ; account of Mount Caucasus. He returns through 
Baku to Georgia, Teflis, Mingrelia; a specimen of the Mingre- 
lian language; arrives at Constantinople. He then describes 
Angora, and the route from that place to Constantinople, intro- 
ducing anecdotes of Sultan Ibrahim ; and the accession of Sultan 
Mohammed IV. concludes the second volume. In the third 
we find our author undertaking the pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1038 (A. D. 1648), through Asia Minor and Syria; but he was 
not able to accomplish this design. In the following year he 
accompanied the Basha sent against the Prince of the Druses 
(Faccardin) to Libanusand Anti-Libanus: here he notices various 
tombs of prophets in Syria; the Druses and their dialect; Akka 
and its environs; Jews; Jaffa; the Dead Sea; Ramla; Haleb 
or Aleppo, which is minutely described. Specimens of the dia- 
lects of different wandering tribes, Cesarea, Armenians, Divregi, 
Charbut, Laghman; statistical accounts and historical digressions, 
Ewlia follows the deposed vizier Melek Ahmed Pasha to Ocza- 
kow, through Rumelia. From Constantinople his route led to 
Selivri, Tschululu, Burgas, Paravadi, Schumna, Hesargrad, 
Rustschuk, Giurgire, Sistou, Nicopolis, Silistria, Hadji Ogh 
Bazari, Baltschik, Kavama, Mankalia, through the Dombrowsky 
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REMARKS ON CLAUDIAN, 


CARM. 1. 18S—22. 





Nec quisquam procerum tentat, licet zere vetusto 
Floreat, et claro cingatur Roma senatu, 

Se jactare parem ; sed, prima sede relicta 
Aucheniis, de jure licet certare secundo. 


In order to remove all the difficulties of this passage, 
Burmann would make both foreat and cingatur refer to 
Roma, although he acknowledges that “ durius dictum, 
Romam florere ere vetusto.”. The construction may be pa- 
ralleled by Horace, 1 Od. xxvii. 15. 
— Que te cunque domat Venus, 
Non erubescendis adurit 
Ignibus ; ingenuoque semper 
Amore peccas: 

and the sense in general terms appears to be this: “ Let 
none of our nobles (for I would read with Heinsius fentet), 
from however ancient a family he may be descended, and 
it must be confessed that Rome can boast an illustrious 
body of senators, presume,” &c. ‘This use of ¢ento in the 
sense of audeo is rather peculiar; somewhat analogous is 
that of the Greek verb τολμάω, Thuc. 1.32. Kal ξυγγνώμη, εἰ 
μὴ μετὰ κακίας, δόξης δὲ μᾶλλον ἁμαρτίᾳ, τῇ πρότερον ἀπραγμοσύνῃ 
ἐναντία τολμῶμεν, we venture upon, hazard, make trial of. Both 
Burmann and Gesner seem to find a difficulty in the word 
cingatur. "The former observes: ‘‘ Mihi aliquando incidit, 
quia Romam cingi senatu non concoquebam, posse leg: 


licet are vetusto 
Floreat, et claro pingatur stemma senatu : 


sed quia codices non addicunt, nihil audeo mutare, et 
cingatur hic cum Barthio capere debemus pro compleatur:” 
which is directly reversing the meaning of the word. The 
latter thus explains it: “cingatur tanquam corona. Viri 
illustres, quibus constat Senatus, sunt velut gemmee in co- 
rona Rome dez :” which is too fanciful. Why may we 
not understand the senators to be here represented as the 
guardians, the defenders, the body-guard, as it were, of Rome, 
personified asa queen? ‘This meaning of cingo is not rare 

Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 40. Diligentiusque urbem religione, 
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quam ipsis mcenibus cingitis. Se jactare parem corre- 
sponds to Homer’s ἰσοφαρίζειν. ' 

Il. Z. 101. οὐδέ τίς οἱ δύναται μένος ἰσοφαρίξειν. 

Tl. Φ. 194. Τῶ οὐδὲ κρείων ᾿Αχελώϊος ἰσοφαρίζει. 
Delrius explains prima sede as the right of first delivering 
their opinions in the senate; whence it might be inferred 
that he read voce: it is very probable that such deference 
was paid to the Auchenii, but the obvious and simple 
meaning is, that they took precedence of the rest of the sena- 
tors: thus Carm., xxxvi. 9. 

Ceelestibus ordine datur 


Prima sedes; tractum proceres tenuere secundum 
AZquorei. 
Μ. 








LYRICORUM GRECORUM FRAGMENTA 
DITHRIAMBICA. 


EDITIONIS SPECIMEN. aG.B. 





Pus semel jam monui in hoc Diario meas inter schedas 
esse haud pauca literis mandata, unde Lyricorum Grecorum 
Fragmentis inopina lux afferri posset; et in Ν, 44. p. 338. 
Simonidea perexiguo specimine exposui, quomodo Poéte verba 
ipsa, et ratio metri, diu tenebris involuta, tandem aliquando eni- 
tescerent. Hodie quoque libet alia generis ejusdem carmina 
tractare, eaque precipue, que recenseri debent inter Dithriambica; 
hoc enim nomine, cujus originem alibi exponam, cantus illos in- 
telligas, quos ita veteres composuerunt, ut versus prior distichi 
primi posteriori similis esset, neque ratione alia distichorum 
reliqua paria ordinarentur, Initium igitur faciam ab 115, que 
Jacobsius inter Epigrammata edidit, mox Pindarica, que, men- 
dis omnigenis obsita, vix et ne vix quidem ab aliis intelligi_pos- 
sunt, dein reliqua Lyricorum fragmenta suo queque ordine trac- 
taturus. 

Ob eam ipsam legem, quam mihi circumscripsi, carmen 
Monostrophicum, quod Arionis esse fertur ab Ailiano N. A. xii. 
45., debui minime pretermittere, eoque minus, quod testatur 
Herodot. 1.23. ᾿Αρίονα esse διθύραμβον πρῶτον ἀνθρώπων, ὧν 
ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν, ποιήσαντα. Werum ipse, licetcum Schneidero hymnum 
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Ariom abjudicem, tamen non recusabo, quin reddam emendatiora 
Poete ignoti verba conjecturis paucissimis levissimisque ; nem- 
pe legi debet Πόσειδον γαιήοχ᾽, εὖ κοίμα μοι ἅλμαν βρύχιον. 
vice ἐγκύμον᾽ ἅλμαν βράγχιοι : que verba misere corrupit Brunck- 
ius in Analect. 111. p. 327. Pro meis vero sana ratio fortiter 
pugnat; etenim Arion, jam in undas coactus pracipitare se, 
nihil aliud precari debuit, quam ut Neptunus mare tranquillum 
redderet. Similes sunt preces Danaz, filium arca inclusum 
fluctibus commissure, εὑδέτω πόντος. Mox vice σεισμοὶ lege 
ἰσάνεμοι : Cujus interpretatio ὠκύδρομοι est delenda. 

floc igitur carmine, seculi recentioris foetu omisso, tractari 
debet ordine suo hymnus 


ARIPHRONIS. 


‘Pyle πρεσβίστα μακάρων, 

μετὰ σοῦ τὸ λειπόμενον βιοτᾶς 

ναίοιμι, κἀμοὶ πρόφρων σὺ σύνοικος εἴης" 

εἰ γάρ τίς ἐστιν πλούτου χάρις ἢ τέκνων τις 

Tas τ᾽ ἰσοδαίμονος ἀνθρώπ-- 

οις βασιληΐδος ἀρχὰς 

ἢ πόθων, 

ods κρύφ᾽ ἰ- 

οἷς ᾿Αφροδίτης τ᾽ 

ἄρκυσι θηρεύ- 10 

ομεν, ἢ εἴ τις ἄλλα 

θεόθεν ἐν βροτοῖσιν 

τέρψις ἢ πόνων τις 

ἀμπνοὰ πέφανται; 

μετὰ σοῦ, μάκαιρα θεὰ, τέθηλε πάντα, καὶ λάμπει 15 

χαρίτων ἔαρ, σέθεν δὲ χωρὶς οὔτις εὐδαίμων" 
Hoc carmen Ariphroni Sicyonio tribuit Athen. xv. p. 702. A. 
at Licymnio cuidam Sext. Empiric. p.447.C. Verum Licym- 
nius est nihil aliud, quam Sicyonius prave scriptus. V. 4. Vul- 
80 τεχέων : et sic Plutarch. 11. p. 450. B. ubi tamen Ms. Brux- 
ell. roxéwy: quocum facere videtur τοκήων apud Sext. Empiric. : 
sed τέχνων metrum postulat. V.8. Vulgo _xpudiois. Contra 
metrum. Legi poterat χρυφαίοις. Reposui κρύφ᾽ ἰοῖς,. De 
Veneris sagittis vid. Eurip. Med. 635. ἱμέρῳ χρίσασα (scil. 
Κύπρις) ἄφυκτον οἰστὸν, et Hipp. 531. βέλος---τὸ τᾶς ᾿Αφροδίτας--- 
ἴησιν "Ἔρως. V.10.% corripitur ob εἰ, V. 12. Vulgo θεόθεν ἀνθρώ- 
moos Contra metrum. V. 18, Vulgo deest τις. V. 15. Vulgo 
‘Tyseia vice θεὰ, quod hic monosyllabonest. Hoc carmen probe 
sequitur hymnus 


Gr 
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ARISTOTELIS. 


᾿Αρέτα πολύμοχϑ᾽, 

ἐγένου βροτέῳ 

θήραμα κάλλ- 

ιστον βίῳ: 

σᾶς περὶ, παρθένε, μορφᾶς καὶ θανεῖν ζηλ- 
ὠτὸς ἐν Ἑλλάδι πότμος, καὶ πόνους τλῆν- 
αι μαλερούς" ἀκαμάτῳ T 

οἰστὸν ἐπὶ φρενὶ βάλλεις 

κρειότερον ἢανάτου χρυσοῦ τε κρείσσω 
καὶ τεκέων μαλακαυγήτοιο θ᾽ ὕπνου" 10 
σοῦ δ᾽ ἕνεχ᾽ οὐκ Διὸς ᾿Ηρακλῆς κόροι τε 

“Λήδας πόλλ᾽ ἀνέτλασαν, σὰν ἐν ἔργοις 

ἀγορεύοντες 

δύναμιν" σοῖς δ᾽ ἐν 

πόθοις ᾿Αχιλεὺς Αἴας 7 13 
"Abao δόμους ἤλθον' 

σᾶς δ᾽ ἕνεκεν φιλίου μορφᾶς ᾿Αταρνέως 

οὔντροφος ἀελίου χηρώσατ᾽ αὐγᾶς" 

τοίγαρ ἀοίδιμος ἔργοις 

ἀθάνατόν τε μιν αὐξή- 40 
σουσι Μοῦσαι, Μνημοσύνας θύγατρ- 

ες, σέβας Διὸς ξενίου φιλί- 

ov τε γέρας δείξ- 

ουσι βέβαιον. 


Hunc hymnum conservaverunt Diogen, Laert. Vit. Aristot. p. 
272. Athen. xv. p. 696. B. inter Scolia, Stob. 1, p.2=6. V. 
1. Vulgo πολύμοχθε γένει βροτείῳ. V.7. Vulgo μαλεροὺς ἀκά- 
μάντας. Ipse dedi ἀκαμάτῳ---φρενὶ, memor Horatiani, tenacem 
propositi, et mox mente solida. V. 8,9. Vulgo τοῖον ---- καρπόν 
τ᾽ ἀθάνατον. At καρπὸν nequeo intelligere. Reposui οἰστὸν---- 
κρειότερον θανάτου, mort: superiorem. Innuit Aristoteles amorem 
virtutis ne morte quidem domari. V.11. Huc respexit Hora- 
tius, Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules Invictus (ita enim 
legi debet ope editionis Zarotiane, ubi legitur invisus) arces at- 
tigit igneas. V.12. Vulgo ἔργοις σὰν ἀγρεύοντες. At Diog. et 
Stob. ἔργοις ἀναγορεύοντες. V.18. Vulgo χήρωσεν. Ratio lin- 
gue postulat χηρώσατο, se privavit. V. 20. lta Diog. et Stob. 
pro αὔξουσι. Hine fortasse Horatius, Dignum laude virum 
Musa vetat mort, V. 22. Vulgo φιλίας. Dedi φιλίου, scil. 
Awe. V. 23. Vulgo Αὔξουσαι. Reposui Δείξουσι, memor Ho- 
ratiaml, Virtus recludens tmmeritis mori calum. 


σι 
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In eundem censum venit et 


BaAccHYLIDEsS. 


Hujus 6 Fragm. 1. et 11. prius ita legendum est, quod ser- 
vavit Stob. Ecl. Phys. p. 11ΞΞ 191. 


θνητοῖσιν οὐκ αὐθαίρετόν ἐστ᾽ 

οὔτ᾽ ὄλβος, οὔτ᾽ ἄκαμπτος ”Apns, 

οὔτε πάμφθορος στάσις" 

ἄλλοτ᾽ οὐ χρίμπτει νέφος, 

ἄλλοθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἠλύγην τιν᾽ ; 5 
εἷ mavawpos Αἶσα. : 

V.1. Vulgo θνητοῖς οὐκ. At e Cod. Vat. edidit F. Ursin. δ᾽ 
οὐκ. At δ᾽ est ex sv compendiose scriptis. Mox vulgo deest 
ἐστ᾽. Quod ad αὐβαίρετον---ὄλβος, cf. illud Virgilianum Dulce 
satis humor, et Euripideum “υσάρεστον οἱ νοσοῦντες. V. 3. Vulgo 
πάμφθερσις. Vox est nihili. V. 4, 5. Vulgo ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιχρίμπτει νέφος 
ἄλλοτ᾽ ex ἄλλαν γᾶν. Inde erui, que vides. De voce ἠλύγη 
alibi depravata dixiad Aéschyl. Suppl. 759., unde corrigi debet et 
Eurip. Cycl. 676. legendo Οὗτοι σιωπῇ τὴν πέτραν ὑπ᾿ ἡλύγην 4α- 
βόντες, vice ἐπήλυγα. V.6. Vulgo πάνδωρος. Reposui πανάωρος" 
Secundum vero fragmentum, quod conservavit Stob. p. 567= 
451., ita legendum est, 

εἷς ὅρος, μία βροτοῖσίν ἐστ᾽ εὐτυχίας ὁδὸς, 
θυμὸν εἴ τις ἀνέχων, ἀπενθῆ τελέει βίον' 

ᾧ δὲ μυρία μὲν ἀμφιπολεῖ φρενὶ, Ὁ 
δάπτεται κέαρ, ἄκαρπον ἔχων πόνον, 

οὐδὲ τῶν παρ᾽ ἦμαρ τε καὶ 

νύκτ᾽ ἀεὶ μελλόντων χάριν 

ἀνύειν 

δύναται. 


wr 


V.2. Vulgo εἴτις ἔχων ἀπενθὴ δύναται διατελεῖν, Ipse reposui 
ἀνέχων Necnon τελέει, et δύναται transposul. V. 4, 5. Hic quoque 
verba transponuntur. Vulgo τὸ δὲ παρόμαρτε νύκτα μελλόντων 
χάριν div δάπτεται κέαρ. Inde feliciter Grotius παρ᾽ ἦμαρ τε. 

De Lyrici vero fragmentis brevioribus nihil pro liquido cerni 
potest; de longioribus tamen dubitari nequit, quin ita sit legen- 
dum Fragm. 1x, 








τίκτει δὲ θνατοῖς 

Εἰρήνη μεγάλη πλοῦτον, θεοῖσί τ᾽ 

ex μελιτογλώσσων ἄνϑημ.. ἀοιδῶν, 
δαιδαλέων τ᾽ ἐπὶ βωμῶν αἴθεται ξανϑ- 
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ᾷ φλογὶ μήρια, Cals εὐωχία τε 

συμποσίων ἐράνων βρίθοντ᾽, ἀγυίας 

αὐλοῖς καὶ κέρασιν φλέγοντί θ᾽ ὕμνοι, 

γυμνασίων δὲ νέοις μέλει τε κώμων, 

ἐν δὲ σιδαροδέτοις πόρπαξιν ὅπλων 

νηθουσᾶν ἀρωχνᾶν ἱστοὶ πέλονται, 10 

ἔγχεα λογχωτὰ Eigen τ᾽ ἀνάκε᾽ 

εὐρὼς δάμνησιν, χαλκέων δὲ σαλπίγγ- 

wy κτύπῳ οὔκετι συλᾶται μελαγχεὼς 

ὕπνος ἀπὸ βλεφάρων, ἀλλ᾽ ooo” ἐφέλκει. 
Hoc carmen venustissimum servavit Stob. p. 367=209. V. 3. 
Vulgo μελιγλώσσων. Metro officit. Exstat μελιτόγλωσσον in 
Eumen. 940., ubi emendatur Prom. 179. legendo Καί μ᾽ οὐ μελιτο- 
γλώσσοις πειθοῦς Επαοιδαῖσιν μή tis θέλξει : emendari quoque debet 
Pindar. Nem. x1.23, legendo καὶ μελιγλώττοισι δαιδαλθέντα μελίζε- 
μεν ἀοιδαῖς vice μελιγδούποισι, necnon in Ol. νι. 155. γλυκὺς κρητὴρ 
μελιφθέγτων ἀοιδᾶν vice ἀγαφθέγτων : collato Isthm, 11. 5. μελιγά- 
ρυας ὕμνους. V. 3..Vulgo ἀοιδῶν ἄνθεα. Hoc stare fortasse pote- 
rat, quod ad sententiam, collato Pindar. apud Athen. 1. p. 25. F. 
ἄνθεα. ὕμνων : minime vero quod ad metrum. Verum hic 
sermo est de rebus ad sacrificia pertinentibus. Vatis ἀναθήματα 
sunt carmina. Similiter Horatius, Donarem pateras— Donarem 
tripodas—Sed non hac mihi vis—Gaudes carminibus, carmina 


possumus Donare ; que sunt adumbrata ad Bacchylidis Fragm. 
XIII. 


or 


οὐ βοῶν πάρεστι σώματ᾽, 
οὔτε χρυσὸς οὔτε πορφύρ- 
eos τάπητες, ἀλλὰ θυμὸς 
εὐμενὴς, OUT τε γλυκεῖ, 
ἐν Bowrinois σκύφοισιν 
οἶνος ἡδύς. 
quibuscum confer Horatiana Non ebur, neque aureum Mea 


renidet in domo lacunar-—Nec Laconicas mihi Trahunt honeste 


(lege onuste) purpuras cliente, V.4. Illud δαιδαλέων tuetur 
ipse Bacchylides suo Fragm. xiv. 


οὐχ ἕδρας ἔργον οὐδ᾽ ἀμβολᾶς, 

ἀλλὰ χρυσαιγίδος ᾿Ιτωνίας 

xen παρ᾽ εὐδαίδαλον ναὸν ἐλβ- 

όντας εἱβρόν τι δείξαι [μέλος] : 
ubi Homericum βωμὸς περικαλλὴς imitatur. V. 4. aideras est 
emendatio verissima P. Leopardi 1y. 21. p. 114. vice τίθεται. 
Cf. Simonid. Fragm. 212. μηρίων δεδαυμένων. Mox vulgo βοῶν 
Eavid φλογὶ μερίδες εὐτρίχων τε μήλων. Hic quoque feliciter 
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Leopard. μηρία eruit; at non vidit βοῶν τε μήλων huc irrepsisse 
ex Homerico Μήλων ἠδὲ βοῶν: neque perspicacior fuit Blomfieldus* 
ad S.c. Th. 531, emendando μηροὶ δασυτρίχων μήλων : qui tamen 
probe corrigere poterat Simonid. Fragm. 230. de Mulieribus 
legendo τὴν μὲν ἐξ ὑὸς δασύτριχος Ὃς πυχνότριχος vice τανύ- 
τριχός, collato Hom. IA. 1. 547. ᾿Αμφὶ συὸς---δέρματι λαχνήεντι.΄ 
Ipse vero 6 vestigiis vulgate lectionis erui μηρία δαὶς εὐωχία τε: 
quibuscum, ut omnia melius conspirent, refero huc voces, que 
Vulgo exstant ad carminis finem, κέαρ συμποσίων δ᾽ ἐράτων βρίθοντ᾽ 
ἀγυιαὶ παιδικοί θ᾽ ὕμνοι φλέγοντι. Ibi vero ineptum est ἐράτων, 
facillime in ἐράνων mutandum ; neque MAIAIKO! stare potest, ubi 
ATAOIZ KAI sensus postulat : facile quoque κέρασι eruitur ε κέαρ. 
Quod ad ἐράνων, consule Lexica : quod ad ἀγυιὰς ὕμνοι φλέγοντι, 
cf. Pers. 401. σάλπιγξ δ᾽ airy πᾶν τὸ κῦμ ἐπέφλεγεν ; ita enim 
emendavi in Classical Journal, N. xxvitt. p. 239., collato 
Virgiliano Clamore incendunt calum : neque distat metaphora 
in illo Aristophanico ἐξέλαμψε τυμπανισμός. Quod ad κέρασιν, 
cf. lon. 882. ἀγραύλοις κέρασιν---ἀχεῖ--- ὕμνους. V.9. Hue retuli 
αὐλῶν, quod vulgo exstat Bost γέοις, Et In ὅπλων mutavi. Oppor- 
tune Clarkius ad Od. xvi. 34. allegat Theocrit. xvi. 96. 
ἀράχνια δ᾽ εἰς ὅπλ᾽ ἀράχναι Λεπτὰ διαστήσαιντο: opportune quoque 
Jacobsius citat Euripid. Erechth. Fragm. vi. κείσθω δόρυ μοι μέτον 
ἀμφιπλέκειν ἀράχναις. Μοχ nequeo “intelligere αἰθᾶν ἀραχνᾶν. 
Reposui νηθουσᾶν. V. 11. Vice ἀμφήκεα, quod manifesto 1 in tali 
re est vitiosum, etenim wzrugine ensis hebescit, reposui ἀνάκε' : 
quod et metrum poscit. V. 12. Apud Stobzum deest εὐρώς. 
Id servat Plutarch. Numa c. xx. p. 159., uti monuit Leopar- 
dus: qui et Plutarchum voce πέλονται ditavit eStobxo. V. 13 
Quid sit μελίφρων ὕπνος nescio. [266] μελάγχρως. Photius Me- 
Any ews καὶ Μελαγχρής" ἀμφότερα ᾿Αττικὰ, μᾶλλον δὲ διὰ τοῦ η. 
Κρατῖνος. Eustath. 03. p- 1799=601. ᾿Αττικὸς δὲ ἀγὴρ συγκόψας 
τὸ μελαγχροίης, μελαγχρὴς λέγει. ὅθεν καὶ Μένανδρος, μελαγχρὲς; 
φασὶν, εἶπε μειράκιον. Hine corrige et supple Etymol. Μελαγ- 
Kens ἀπὸ τοῦ μελαγχροίης cuvexory., ubi Sylburg. in Indice “ ἢ. 
wehayxpoins,” allegato Antiphane apud Athen. tv. Ρ. 161. A. 
V. 14. Vulgo apooos θαλκει. Inde erui ἄλλ᾽ doo’ ἐφέλκει. 
Somnus oculorum palpebras contrahit. In fragmento emen- 
dando nihil profecit Boeckius ad Pindar. Vol. 11. p. 337. Quod 
ad metrum, est Hendecasyllabum, quo scriptum est Fr. xin 
apud Athen. Iv. p. 178. 
"HAde [πάλαι] ποτὶ τὸν Kyuxos οἶκον" 
στὰς δ᾽ ἐπὶ λάϊνον οὖδον, οἱ δὲ θοίνας 





' We refer our learned correspondent to an article on the Latinisation 
ef proper names, in No. II. of this Journal—Eb. 
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ἐντύνοντ᾽ eddy fous, ὧδ᾽ ἔφασκεν' 

αὐτομάτως ἀγαθὸν dar’ ἦν δίκαιον 

δαῖτας ἐπέρχεσθαι * * 
Vulgo ἦλθεν ἐπὶ ---- Versus suppleri potest legendo τῶν κοιρανούν- 
των. Ejusdem quoque metri vestigia latent in ΕἾ, xvii. apud 
Clement. Alex. Strom. v. p. 687. 

"EE ἑτέρου δ᾽ ἕτερος σοφὸς, [λέλεκται] 

τοῦτο πάλαι, τό τε νῦν" οὐ γάρ τι ῥᾷστον 

ἀῤῥήτων ἐπέων πύλας ἐφεῦρειν. 
Sed magis notabile est Fragmentum x1., metrum idem exhi- 
bens, apud Athen. 11. p. 39. F. ita legendum, 
πίνοντος μέγιστον 

θερμαίνοι τὸ κέαρ γλυκεῖ ἂν ἄχνα 

γευομένα κυλίκων" θάλπησι θυμὸν 

υπρίδος ἕρπις, κ᾿ αἰθύσσει φρένας συμ.- 

μιγνυμένας Διονυσίοις δρόμοις, ἀνδρ- 5 

ὃς δ᾽ dm ἀσαροτάτω πέμπει μερίμνας" 

αὐτὸς μὲν πόλεων κρήδεμνα λύει, 

πᾶσι δ᾽ ἐν ἀνθρώποις μόναρχος εἶναι, 

μαρμαίρειν δ᾽ ἐλέφαντ᾽ οἷἶκοί τε YOUTH, 

πυροφόρου δὲ κατ᾽ αἰγλήεντα πλοῦτον 10 

νῆες ἄγειν οἱ ἀπ᾿ Αἰγύπτου δοκοῦσι. 

V.1. Initio reddidi voces, que finem vulgo claudunt, μέγιστον 
—mivovros ὁρμαίνει κέαρ: et mutavi ὁρμαίνοι in θερμαίνοι. V. 2. 
Vulgo ἀνάγκα. Id non intelligo, Dedi ἂν ἄχνα. Etymol. 
"Ayn πᾶσα λεπτότης ὑγροῦ τε καὶ ξηροῦ" ἐπὶ μὲν ὑγροῦ, ᾿Αποπτύει δ᾽ 
ἁλὸς ἄχνην (IA. 4. 246.), ἐπὶ δὲ ξηροῦ, Κρίνει καρπόν τε καὶ ἄχνας 
(IA. E. 501.) Apud Hesych. exstat "ἄχνη πυρὸς ex /Eschylo, 
"Axyy ὕπνου ex Aristoph. Vesp. 92, “Axvyy λίνου ex Hippocrate, 
"Ayyy ἁλὸς ex Homero: exstat quoque apud Soph. Cid. C. 
849. οὐρανίας---ἄχνης, ἴῃ Trach. 850. δακρύων ἄχνη. Sed longe 
aptissimum est Euripideum illud in Orest. 115. Οἴνωπον 
ἄχνην. Etenim de vini liquore hic loquitur Bacchylides. V. 3. 
Vulgo σευομένα. At Casaub. egregie γευομένα. V. 4. Vice amis 
dedi ἕρπις. Vocem satis exposui in Class. Journ, N. xvill. p. 
299. Mox vulgo φρένας ἀναμιγνυμένα. Fugitivum sigma revocavl. 
V. 5. Vice δώροις reposui δρόμοις. Cf. Eurip, Bacch. 148. δρόμῳ 
καὶ χοροῖς. Hesych. Ζιονυσιάδες" ἐν Σπάρτῃ παρθένοι αἱ ἐν τοῖς 4ιονυ- 
‘class δρόμον ἀγωνιζόμεναι. V.6. Vulgo’Avdpacs δ᾽ ὑψοτάτω. Αἴ 
minime curas hominibus affert, verum aufert, Bacchus. Αα rem 
nostram opportune contulit Jacobsius ad Anthol. 1. 151. Hora- 
tii verba Ebrietas—Sollicitis animis onus eximit : necnon Pany- 
asidis apud Athen. 11. p. 37. B, Πάσας δ᾽ ἐκ κραδίης ἀνίας 
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ἀνδρῶν ἀλαπάζει. LExstat ἀσαροτέρας in Sapphis Be. xk Va. et 
exstare debet apud Hesych. ita ordinandum. “Acapov’ λυπηρόν. 
᾿Ασαρότερον' μᾶλλον ἀηδές. “Δσάς' βλάψας. V.7. Imitatur Home- 
ricum Τροίης--- κρήδεμνα λύοιμεν. V. 8. Vulgo μοναρχήσειν. 
Inde erui μόναρχος εἶναι. Opportune Jacobs. allegat Platon, de 
Rep. 1x. p. 573. ΓΟ. καὶ μὴν ὅγε, 501}. ὁ μεθυσθεὶς, ἢ μαινόμενος χαὶ 
ὑποκεχινηκῶς οὐ μόνον ἀνθρώπων ἀλλὰ καὶ θεῶν ἐπιχειρεῖ τε χαὶ 
ἐλπίζει δυνατὸς εἶναι ἄρχειν. V.9. Voces transposui ob Alczi Fr. 
XXIV. μαρμαίρει δὲ μέλοις δόμος χαλκῷ. W. 11. Ex ἄγουσι effeci 
ἄγειν δοκοῦσι. 

In hunc quoque censum referri debent et duo illa carmina 
inter Analect. 11. p. 253230. sic legenda: 


Dionysil. 


1. "Acide Μοῦσά μοι φίλη, μολπῆς δ᾽ ἐμῆς κατάρχου, 
αὖρα δὲ σῶν ἀπ᾽ ἀλσέων ἐμὰς φρένας δονείτω" 
Καλλιόπεια σοφὰ, Μουσῶν προκατηγέτι τερπνῶν, 
καὶ σοφὲ μυστοδότα Λατοῦς γόνε, Δήλιε, Παιὰν, 
[νῦν] εὐμενεῖς 
πάρεστέ μοι. 

II Εὐφημείτω πᾶς αἰθὲρ, 
οὔρεα, τέμπεα σιγάτω, 
γῇ καὶ πόντος καὶ πνοιῶν 

ἤχοι φθόγγοι τ᾽ ἀρνίθων' 

μέλλει δ᾽, ὡς πάρος, ἡμᾶς βάλλειν 

Desens ἀκερσοκόμας ἀγλαΐαις. 

“ χιονοβλεφάρου πάτερ ᾽ΑΔοῦς, 
ὑοδόεσσαν ὃ ὃς ἄντυγα πώλων 
πτανοῖς ὑπὸ ποσσὶν 
χνόας τε διώκεις, 10 
Χρυσέαισιν ἀγαλλόμενος κόμαις στρ. οἰ. 
περὶ γῶτον ἀπείριτον οὐρανοῦ 
ἀκτῖνα πολύστροφον ἀμπλέκων 
αἴγλας πολυδερκέα παγὰν 
περὶ γαῖαν ἅπασαν ἑλίσσων, 15 
ποταμοὶ δὲ σέθεν πυρὸς ἀμβρότου ἀντιστρ. α΄. 
τίχτουσιν ἐπήρατον ἁμέραν" 
σοὶ μὲν χορὸς εὔδιος ἀστέρων 
κατ᾽ ᾿θλυμπὸν ἄναντα χορεύει, 
ἄμοτον μέλος αἰὲν ἀείδων, 90 
γλαυχᾶς δὲ πάροιθε Σελάνας στρ. β'. 
Φοιβηΐδι τερπόμενος λύρᾳ, 
χορὸν ἽἝσπερος γεμονέυει, 
λευκῶν ὑπὸ σύρμασι μόσχων, ἀντιστο. β'. 


οι 
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γάνυται δέ τε οἱ νόος εὐμενὴς 25 
πολυόμματον ἑσμὸν EAITO WY.” 

Hymunus est in Apollinis jam reducis honorem dictus. V. 3, 4. 
Vulgo πνοιαὶ ἦχοι. At metrum poscit πνοιῶν ἦχοι. Pratulerim 
tamen ἦχος. Opportune Jacobs. citat Thesm. 41. ἐχέτω δὲ 
πνοὰς νήνεμος αἰθήρ. V.5,6. Vulgo δὲ πρὸς ἡμᾶς βαίνειν---ἀχέτας. 
Verum ἀχέτας, quo nomine appellatur vocalis cicada, vix et 
ne vix quidem Apollo dici poterat. Reposui igitur ἀγλαΐαις. 
Neque hic locus est unicus, ubi ἀγλαΐαν corrumpitur. Nempe 
in Coluth. 285. legi debet Σήμερον ἀγλαΐαι διακοιρανέουσι προσώ- 
που : necnon in Hec. 648. malim ἀνὴρ! "Ia κρίνει τριτσὰς μακάρων 
ἰἀγλαΐας βούτας!: cui respondere poterit Antitheticus’ “— τὰν 
καλλίσταν ὧν χρυσοφαὴς] ἥλιος adyatss. Reposito igitur ἀγλαΐαις, 
dedi paulo ante βάλλειν vice βαίνειν. Cf. omnino Ευτιριά, Phaeth. 
Fragm. 1. χθόνα Ηλιος ἀνίσχων χρυσέᾳ βάλλει φλογί. V.Q, 10. 
Vulgo πτανοῖς ὑπ᾽ ἴχνεσι διώκεις. Lacunam ipse supplevi arte qua 
potui. Meliora fortasse prebet MS. Paris. 3321. unde primus 
initium carminis supplevit Burette, Mémoires de [’ Académ. des 
Jnscript. T. v. p. 285, Certe χνόας in hoc loco aliquatenus tuetur 
Soph. El. 745. ἄξονος-- χνόας. V.14. Ita Fell. (in Appendice 
Arati Oxoniensis) e MS. Hibernico. Vulgo πολυκερδέα. At ec- 
quis non meminit illius ᾿Πέλιος ὃς πάντ᾽ @gopas? V.19. Vulgo dvax- 
τα. Dedi dvavra, ex adverso. V. 20. Vulgo ἄνετον. Atqui chorea 
siderum est evraxtos. Reposui ἄμοτον, quod exponit Hesych. 
ἀπλήρωτον. V.21, 22. Vulgo β΄. α΄. legitur quoque γλαυκὰ --- 
Σελάνα, et mox” Noss vice “Eomepos. V. 26. Vulgo πολυείμονα 
κόσμον. MSS. πολυοίμονα. Dedi πολυόμματον ἑσμόν. De ἑσμὸς, 
catus, vid. mea ad Suppl. 215. Per ἑσμὸν πολυόμματον intellige 
multoculas stellas.. . 

Carmen vero, quod jam tetigi, vix satis bene ad nostram rem 
accommedatum esse videtur. Minime etenim sermo est de 
cantibus antistrophicis. Pergo igitur ad duo carmina Dosiade, 
quorum alteram cum hac scriptione quadrat, alterum non. 
Quoniam vero mendosissimum utrumque opem Criticos. pre- 
stantiores enixe flagitat, ea pretermittere satius est, donec melior 
dies proferat aliquid mihi aliisque satisfacturum. Nihil vero 
impedit, quin hodie exhibeam emendatius, quam vulgo, carmei- 


Hysrig. 
᾽Εστί μοι πλοῦτ- 
ος μέγας δόρ- 
\ / 
υ καὶ ξίφος 
καλόν τε λαισ- 
ἤϊον πρό- 


βλημα χρωτός. 


in 
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τούτῳ γὰρ ἀρῶ, τούτῳ θερίζω, 

τούτῳ πατέω τὸν Δυδὸν οἶνον 

ἀπ᾽ ἀμπέλῳ, τούτῳ δεσ- 

πότας μνοίας κέκτημαι" 10 
τοὶ δὲ μὴ τολμῶντες ἔχειν, 

πάντες ἐς γόνυ πεπτηότες 

ἐμὸν, κυνέοντι δεσπόταν καὶ 

μέγαν βασιλῆα ἐνῆν: 

Hoc conservavit Athen. p. 695. F. unde profecit Eustath. 
Οὗ. p. 276, TV es car, Athen. at Eustath. “μέγα. V. 4. 
Vulgo καὶ τὸ καλὸν λαισήϊον. At Lyrica rejiciunt articulos. 
v.38. Vulgo τὸν ὧδύν. Dedi τὸν Avddy. Vinum Lydium fuit 
pretiosum. V. 10. In μνοίας hic os, et mox in πεπτηότες Cor ripi- 
tur 7. Mox vice κέκλημαι dedi κέκτημαι. VM. 1... Post ἔ ἔχειν 
repetuntur δόρυ καὶ τὸ καλὸν λαισήϊον πρόβλημα χρωτός. At 
Eustath. voces duas postremas omittit. Poterat omittere etiam 
quinque precedentes. V. 12. Vulgo deest ἐς. Id restituit 
Hermannus de Metr. p. 338, ed. 1. at in da. p. 463. id rejicit, 
inductus Grotefrendio, qui perperam hee antistrophica voluit. 
V. 13. Ita Eustath. et Athen. ἐμοί. Quod ad carminis sensum 
opportune Jacobs. citat Archiloch. Fragm. 45. ᾿Εν δορὶ μέν μοι 
μᾶζα μεμαγμένη, ἐν δορὶ δ᾽ οἶνος *Iowopinde, πίνω δ᾽ ἐν δορὶ κεκλιμένος. 
Probe quoque ad μνοίας intelligendum advocat Athen. v1. p; 
263. F. τὴν μὲν κοινὴν, φησὶ, sso natal οἱ Κρῆτες καλοῦσι μνοίαν, et 
Ρ. 267. C. μνῶτας, τοὺς εὐγενεῖς οἰκέτας. 

Venio nunc ad breve illud Scolion, ita facile ordinandum, 


Ye 

"Exes δεῖ 

σε τόξον, 

χαὶ ἰοδόχον φαρέτραν 

στείχοντ᾽ ἐπὶ φῶτα κακόν" 

πιστὸν γὰρ οὐδὲν ἣ 4 γλῶσσ 3 

a δίστομος λαλεῖ τὸ 

διχόθυμον ἔχουσ᾽ ἐν 

κραδίῃσι νόημα. 

Neque difficilior est via ad veritatem in Scolio 

SoLonis. 


Πεφυλαγμένος ἄνδρ᾽ ἕκαστον ὅρα, 
μὴ κρυπτὸν ἔχων ἔγχος κραδίης 
φαιδρῷ προσσαίνῃ τι ΖΡ" 

ὦπῳ, “γλῶσσα δὲ οἱ διχό- 

youd? ἐκ μελαίνης 


φρενὸς γεγωνῇ. 


οι 
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Cum Pittaci sententia conferri debet Epicharmi, ut videtur, 
dictum apud Plutarch. 11. p. 534. A. Tot} πονηρὸν οὐκ ἄχρηστον 
ὅπλον ἣ πονηρία : itaenim MS, Bruxell. pro ὅπλων. Ipse vero 
δίστομος exhibui vice διὰ στόματος apud Diog. Laért. 1. p. 49. 
Opportune Jacobsius citat Theognid. 91. Ὃς δὲ μιῇ γλώσσῃ 
dix’ ἔχει νόον. Cetera levia, qualia sunt, 4, τὸν ἐν a me inserta, 
mhil moror. Inter Solonis verba dedi προσσαίνῃ τι vice προσεν- 
νέπῃ. De verbo σαίνειν depravato nuper scripsiad Eum.667. Vid. 
et Blomfield.ad S. ς. Th. $79. Quod ad alterum illud Pittaci 
Scolium Συνετῶν μέν ἐστιν ἀνδρῶν, πρὶν γενέσθαι τὰ δυσχερῆ, προ- 
νοῆσαι, ὅπως μὴ γένηται, ἀνδρείων δὲ, τὰ γενόμενα εὖ θέσθαι, manifesto 
101 ne vestigia quidem metri latent; utrum vero dici, necne, 
idem possit de Scolio Biantis "Aortoicw ἄρεσκε πᾶσιν, ἐν πόλει εἰ 
καταμένεις" πλείσταν γὰρ ἔχει χάριν" αὐβαδὴς δὲ τρόπος πολλάκι βλα- 
βερὰν ἐξέλαμψεν ἄταν, vix definio. Certe ibi Scoliorum metricam 
rationem video nullam, quam primus egregie detexit Her- 
mann in Scoliis παροινίοις ; quorum omnia probe disposuit in 


libro de Metr. p. 694. et sqq. ed. φάω. 
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No. XIV.—[{ Continued from No. XLVII. p. 13.] 


Heroporus, after relating the tragical death of Cleomenes 
king of Lacedemon, proceeds to mention the opinions current 
in the different republics respecting the particular crime, which, 
in the common Grecian method of accounting for extraordinary 
calamities, by regarding them as punishments for special acts of 
enormity, was supposed to have drawn down upon him the 
anger of the gods: vi. 75.sqq. Κλεομένης----ἀπέθανε τρόπῳ τοιούτω" 
ὡς μὲν of πολλοὶ λέγουσι ᾿Ελλήνων, ὅτι τὴν Πυθίην ἀνέγνωσε τὰ περὶ 
Δημάρητον γενόμενα λέγειν" ὡς δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι μοῦνοι λέγουσι, δίοτι ἐς 
᾿Ελευσῖνα ἐσβαλὼν, ἔκειρε τὸ τέμενος τῶν θεῶν" ods δὲ ᾿Αργεῖοι, ὅτι 
ἐξ ἱροῦ αὐτέων rod” Apyou ᾿Αργείων τοὺς καταφυγόντας ἐκ τῆς μάχης 
καταγινέων, κατέκοπτε, καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ ἄλσος ἐν ἀλογίῃ ἔχων ἐνέπρησε. 
---οΟὐτοὶ δὲ Σπαρτιῆταί φασι ἐκ δαιμονίου μὲν οὐδενὸς μανῆναι Κλεο- 
μένεα, Σκύθῃσι δὲ ὁμιλήσαντά μιν ἀκρητοπότην γενέσβαι, καὶ ἐκ 
τούτου μανῆναι.---- Ἐμοὶ δὲ δοκέει τίσιν ταύτην ὁ Κλεομένης Δημαρήτῳ 
ἐκτῖσαι. (64, Schweigh.)—a passage of which Mitford has made 
good use in oneof those occasional illustrations of Grecian 
manners, which render his work so interesting and valuable. 
Was this extract in the eye of Grotius, when he wrote the pas- 
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sage in his Annales Belgici, relative to the death of Philip the 
Second of Spain, which Gibbon has referred to as “ judicious” ? 
After a general view of the character and fortunes of Philip, he 
proceeds: “ Hac ferme prudentiorum de eo judicia fuere. 
Alii, ob partes infensi, suscepta temere bella, perfide gesta, nec 
minus cruentam pacem per Hispaniam Belgicamque, in idem 
sevitie concitas Gallias, pluraque mala publica et domestica, 
exprobrabant: ipsam exits foeditatem in argumentum trahen- 
tes; innoxias scilicet filii, uxoris Isabelle umbras, has patri, has 
marito poenas irrogare, quomodo olim Herodes (quicum plera- 
que morum et fortunz comparabantur) et regina Cyrenezorum 
Pheretime parricidia luissent: aut hostem vero religionis, om- 
nium qui unquam fuissent acerrimum, Antiochi Illustris et 
Herodis alterius Czsarisque Maximini [exemplis sc.], aut ty- 
rannum, Cassandri et Sulle libertatis oppressorum exemplis 
merito periisse—.” 

2. “4 It is not the teares of our owne eyes only, but of our 
friends (friends’) also, that-doe exhaust the current of our sor- 
rowes, which falling intomany streames, runne (runnes ἢ) more 
peaceably, and is contented with a narrower channel. It is an 
act within the power of charity, to translate a passion out of one 
breast into another, and to divide a sorrow almost out of it selfe ; 
for an affliction like a dimension may be so divided, as if not 
indivisible, at least to become insensible.” Sir T’. Browne’s 
Religio Medici, Part 11. Sect. 5. (πὸ Latin translation of 
this characteristic passage, which we happen to have by us, is 
worth quoting. ‘* Ad dolorum gurgites exhauriendos, non 
nostri tantum, sed etiam amicorum fletus valent. Sic etiam 
in plures alveos wzgritudo dilapsa tranquillius et sedatius fluit, 
unico et solo flumine rapidius fertur. Charitas animi dolores 
e pectore in pectus transferre potest, et ita concisim et minutim 
(minutatim ὃ) discerpere, ut pane nullibi sentiri queant. Di- 
Mensionum enim Mathematicarum modo dividi possunt afflic- 
tiones, donec quidem insensibiles sint, utcunque adhuc divisi- 
biles.’’) 

Thus Casimir, in an ode, which, as it is short, we will extract 
whole. 

Si que juvabit dicere saucium, 
Permitte, Publi, compositam male 
Loqui ὁ cicatricem, et latentes 

Parce animo sepelire curas. 





Is this Shakespeare’s figure, attributing speech to the lips of a 
wound ? 
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Secura ferri robora sepius 
Occultus ignis subruit ; et super 
Minora sylvarum caducum 
Traxit onus, nemorumque famam 
Stravit virentem, quam tonitru levi 
Quondam favillé lambere gestiit" 
Impune. ‘Te longus silendi 
Edit amor, facilesque Luctus 
Hausit medullas ; fugerit ocyus, 
Simul negantem visere jusseris 
Aures amicorum, et loquacem 
Questibus evacuaris ΓΔ. 
Olim querendo desinimus queri, 
Ipsoque fletu lacryma perditur ; 
Nec fortis eque, si per omnes 
Cura volat residetque ramos. 
Vires amicis perdit in auribus, 
Minorque semper dividitur dolor, 
Per multa permissus vagari 
Pectora ; nec rediisse quondam 
Pulsus superbit. Vise sodalium 
Ccetus ; et udis sic temere jace 
Infusus herbarum lacertis, 
Ad patrii leve murmur Halle. 


Lis. 11. Od. 5. 


3. In quoting a passage from Plato (Misc. Cl. No. xii. C. J. 
XLVI1. p. 12.) as the original of one in Glover, we omitted to 
notice another imitation from Homer—remarkable only on ac- 
count of the romantic beauty of both the passages. ‘That of 
Glover occurs in the 3rd No. of the Retrospective, p. 132. 


Six moons in deep obscurity she dwelt ; 
Where, as‘a sea-nymph underneath a rock, 
Or Indian genie in the cavern’d earth, 

Her cell in conchs and coral she had dress’d, 
By gracious Pamphila supply’d, to cheat 
Time and despair. 


Thus Vulcan, in the Iliad, relates the story of his conceal- 
ment in the sea : 


I SL AE 


τ For “ voluit” or “ cupiit :” this is in the manner of Claudian, and is 
analogous to his usage of ““ sudatus” for “ elaboratus,” &c. Thus Heber, 
in his Palestine, (a poem of which the diction bears somewhat the same 
relation to that of Pope as Claudian’s to that of Virgil) improves Pope’s 
line (Iliad xi.) “And every plant that drinks the morning dew” into 
*“ And spake of every plant that guaffs the dew.” 
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Τῇσι παρ᾽ εἰνάετες χάλκευον δαίδαλα πολλὰ 
ΦοφΦοΟΦθοΟθΦΘο δ 999 9. “00 5999. 9966 

ἐν σπῆϊ γλαφυρῷ" περὶ δὲ ῥόος ᾿Ωκεανοῖο 

ἀφρῷ μορμύρων ῥέεν ἄσπετος" .. 5... 5 x. 400. 

We have always been struck with the truly Homeric power 
displayed in the latter clause, περὶ δὲ ῥόος, x. τ. A. Its conciseness,— 
and how often is this the case with Homer’s descriptions !—is 
unimproveable, and in modern languages almost inimitable. 

With these instances, we conclude our series of parallel pas- 
sages ; a consummation, perhaps, devoutly wished by many of 
our readers. We must be allowed a few words in parting. To 
be a hunter of coincidences and imitations for their own sake, is 
trifling, and unworthy of a scholar; and it is very possible, that 
in this way we may have sometimes erred. Our object, how- 
ever, in the generality of the instances cited, has been twofold ; 
first, to point out corncidences worthy of notice, and which had 
never before been noticed ;—and secondly, to indicate the most 
remarkable imitations, or plagiarisms, not previously discovered. 
Neither of these designs, we think, is without its interest. 
Unintentional resemblances in thought or expression tend to 
prove the affinity of genius in various and unconnected ages 
and countries ;—the agreement between languages in some 
respects dissimilar ;—and the tendency of human. nature to 
think, and feel, and express itself more or less in one and the 
same manner. ‘The detection of latent imitations, again, has its 
use in establishing charges of plagiarism—in proving that wri- 
ters of one age or country were acquainted with those of ano- 
ther, where such an acquaintance was not suspected—in illus- 
trating the diversity of styles, and the artifices by which later 
authors endeavour to improve upon the conceptions of their 
predecessors—with other similar uses, which need not be here 
enumerated, With the exception of some instances hardly 
worth transcribing, and of others which (as we have since dis- 
covered) had been noticed by former writers, we consider our 
collection as, in both these respects, not unworthy of the rea- 
der’s attention, and as such, we commend it to his candor. 
Should materials occur, we may occasionally resume our paral- 
lelisms. 

In No. xvi. p. 204, Note, for “ Ad Claudiani Uxorem,” 
read “ Ad Claudiam Uxorem.”—p. 296, in the second metrical 
line, τοῖς ἀπὸ χρησμῶν is not admissible-—p. 297, art. v. in the 
line from Virgil, for Chloresque read Chloreaque.—p. 299, πὶ 
the lines quoted from the Satirist, read 


ee en 
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so foully fit 
For the grand artisan of mischief, Pitt. 











ADDENDA. 


*“'These mountains,” says Mitford, Hist. Vol. m1. p. 151, 
note, speaking of those adjoining to Thermopyle, “ according to 
all travellers, are now woodiess. Nor has the destruction been 
a modern event: it is noticed by Statius, as in his time extensive 
in the Roman Empire, and especially in Greece : 


Nusquam umbre veteres ; minor Othrys, et ardua silent 
Taygeta ; exuti viderunt aéra montes. 
Jam natat omne nemus : ceduntur robora classi, 
Ipsum jam puppibus equor 
Deficit, et totos consumunt carbasa ventos. 
Stat. Achill. 1. v. 426.” 

Statius, however, has no reference to any part of the Roman 
Empire but Greece; neither is he speaking of the desolated 
state of the Grecian forests in his own day, but merely descri- 
bing, in a strain of characteristic hyperbole, the consumption 
occasioned by an event, long anterior to the period at which 
Herodotus and Mr. Mitford describe these mountains as covered 
with trees—the Trojan war. We also recommend to Mr. 
Mitford the correction of a gross error, one of the very few 
which occur in his correctly printed work—si/ent for sedunt. 

By way of a concluding bead to our long roll of parallel 
passages, (as Southey or any other Spanish writer might phrase 
it) we shall subjoin two instances, one partly classical, the 
other purely English. 

Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulcris. 
Juv. Sat, x. 146. 

Thus Jeremy Taylor, in his celebrated sermon on the death 
of the Countess of Carbery—*“ Every thing finds a grave and a 
tomb ; and the very tomb itself dies by the biguess of its pom- 
pousness and luxury.” 

Conrad of Wiirzburg, (the poet compared in a former Num- 
ber to Antimachus of Colophon) as cited by the Edinburgh 
Review there referred to, “is for ever complaining of the 
apathy of the great, who had ceased to cultivate poetry them- 
selves, and left it unpatronised in others; yet he indignantly 
exclaims, ‘ he cares not for their gifts,—his tongue shall not be 
silent, since the art itself will reward him ;—he will continue his 
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song like the nightingale,—she who sings for her own sake; 
—hidden in the woods, her notes assuage her cares, nor does she 
heed whether any stranger listens to the strain.” Edin, Rev. 
No. 11. p. 198. ‘Thus in one of Cowper’s hymns : 


The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree ; 
And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those that worship Thee. 
Thee, if Thy spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 

Oh, with what joy, and peace, and love, 
She communes with her God ! 
There, like the nightingale, she pours 

Her solitary lays; 
Nor asks a witness to her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise. 


CHCILIUS METELLUS. 








NUGE. 





FRAGMENT OF THUCYDIDES. 


«Φωνᾶντα συνετοῖσι 








(We give the following as a specimen of a Ninth Book of 
Thucydides, which has lately been discovered at a library in 
Munich. ‘The writing, though in some parts extremely clear, is 
in others almost illegible ; several names of persons, in particu- 
lar, are lost, which, if preserved, would probably throw some 
light on certain dark parts of Grecian history. We have not 
room at present for farther particulars. ‘The fragment before 
us, as we gather from the context, relates to a contest for the 
archonship of Logopolis, a colony of orators, as it appears, 
sent from the different republics of Greece for the purpose of 
perfecting themselves in that study. We are at a loss to explain, 
as the Platonic year has not yet revolved, the coincidence be- 
tween the circumstances recorded in these chapters and others 
of more modern date; the only solution that occurs to us, 15 the 
maxim of the poet, that “the thing which hath been, it is that 
which shall be.”) 


—Toraiira piv 6d—— -- εἶπε. μετὰ δὲ τοῦτον Νομίδης ὁ ’Avopov, Μαν- 
τινεὺς, τοιαῦτα ἔλεγε" 
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106. ("Ori μὲν τῇδε τῇ πόλει μάλιστα ποιησάσῃ ξυνοίσει , περὶ τού- 
του, ὦ “Ιογοπολῖται, οὐκ ἔχω 0, τι χρὴ ξυμβουλεῦσαι, ἅ ἅτε οὐ σπουδαίων 
πραγμάτων ἔμπειρος ὦν' ὡς δὲ τοῦ “Δογοπολιτῶν τε αὐτῶν, εἰ δὲ χρὴ 
λέγειν, καὶ δὴ καὶ πάσης τῆς οἰκουμένης ἀγαθοῦ μάλιστα διαφέρει, 
ὁποτέραν τῷδε τῷ πράγματι τελευτὴν ἐπιθήσομεν, ἐκ τῶνδε τῷ τεκμη- 
ριῶσαι πάρα. πυνθάνομαι γὰρ 


(Here the orator appears to have recited his pretended in- 

telligence from Scythia, Carthage, Taprobane, and the empire 
of the king. ‘This part is scarcely ran ) 
τ Eh' οὖν ᾿Δριστοκράτης τῷ δοκεῖ παρανόμως τὸ πρότερον ἄρξαι, 
εἶτ᾽ αὖ ὁ Φορμίων τῇ ἀρχῇ αὐτοῦ ἀδίκως τὰ νῦν ἐπιφέρεσθαι, (τοῦτο 
γὰρ ἄδηλον) μήτε τις ἔχθραν του ἢ φιλίαν ἰδίᾳ προτιμήσας, τοῦ δι- 
χκαίου τε καὶ πᾶσιν εὐπρεποῦς ἑαυτὸν ἀποστερείτω, μήτ᾽ αὖ ὀλιγαρχίας 
τις ἣ δήμου προθυμότερον ἐ ἐχόμενος, ὡς δὴ στασιαρχῶν θατέρου ἢ ἢ τοῦδε 
ἢ τοῦ ἐναντίου εἴδους καλῶς ἂν δοκοῦντος προεστάναι, ἀνεπιτηδειότερόν 
τι γνώτω" ἀλλὰ τοῦ “Αογοπολιτῶν τε αὐτῶν καὶ ἁπάσης τῆς οἰκουμένης 
ἀγαθοῦ μεμνημένος, ὁτιμάλιστα ον aes 

109. ““ Τοιαῦτα μὲν ὁ Νυομίδης εἶπεν. οἱ δὲ (οἷον ὄχλος φιλεῖ) πολλῷ 
τῷ γέλωτι, περὶ τοσούτων ὅμως, ἐχρῶντο. ἦν γὰρ ὁ Νομίδης παντάπασι 
τοιοῦτος" καὶ οὐ μόνον ἐν τῇ “ογοπολιτῶν ἐκκλησίᾳ, ἀλλὰ καὶ παρ᾽ 
᾿Αμφικτυόσιν οὐχ ὅσον ὕστερον πυλαγορῶν, περὶ κοινῆς “Ἑλλήνων 
σωτηρίας βουλευομένοις, ἄτοπα πολλὰ τινὰ καὶ ἀνεπιτήδεια ξυμβου- 
λεῦσαι λέγεται, γέλωτος, χάριν" ὥστε καὶ Μωμίδην op ᾿Ἑλλήνων 
ἐπικαλεῖσθαι. διὰ δὲ τοιοῦτό τι ὑπονοεῖται καὶ ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ τὰς μὲν 
“πρώτας οὐκ ἀπενεγκεῖν, τὰς δὲ i ἴσας, τοῦ ἄθλου τότε πρῶτον διχοτομη- 
θέντος. ξυνισταμένου γὰρ τοῦ ἀγῶνος, ἵππων δὲ ἐν δρόμῳ ὄ ὄντων, δεινόν 
τινὰ αὐτῷ καὶ ἀκορεστὸν γέλωτα θείᾳ τύχῃ ἐμπεσεῖν, ὥστε καὶ μικροῦ 
δεῖν ἐξ ἃ ἅρματος ἐκβληθῆναι" τοὺς δὲ “Ελλανοδίκας, τέρας τοῦτο ἡγουμέ- 
γους, ATeevere 
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——— μετὰ δὲ τοῦτον » ceeee, «ο.μολπίδης am AD. cov, ἔλεγε τοιάδε" 


121. “ Τὴν μὲν ἀντιστασιωτῶν μακχρολογίαν, ὦ Λογοπολῖται, οὐχ 
οὕτω μέμφομαι" περὶ γὰρ τοσούτων, ἀρχῆς, καὶ δόξης, κ καὶ ἐναντίων τιμω- 
ρίας ἀγωνιξομένους, ἀφθόνῳ λόγῳ χρῆσθαι καὶ οὐχ ὅσον ἐπεσταλμένῳ, 
πολλὴ ξυγγνώμη. τὰ μέντοι πρᾶγμα, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τὰ γὺν ξύνεσμεν----κ. τ. ig 


We omit the speech of the Eumolpid, together with those of 
several other Boeotian and Athenian orators, containing a curious 
picture of the state of Greece in the 92nd Olympiad. This 
portion of the book concludes in the usual manner : 

“ Τοιαῦτα μὲν περί τε τῆς Φορμίωνος ἀρχῆς, καὶ τῆς ᾿Δριστοχκράτου 
ξυνωμοτῶν. ἀναστάσεως ἐγένετο' καὶ τὸ θέρος ἐτελεύτα, καὶ δεύτερον 
καὶ εἰκοστὸν ἔτος τοῦ πολέμου τοῦδε, ὃν Θουκυδίδης ξυνέγραψε.᾽ 
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_ (From the many grammatical inaccuracies in this Fragment, 
the transcriber appears to have been an illiterate person.) 


na 


On THE Quantity or CEDRINUS. 

The writer of the Life of Thomas Warton, in the Lon- 
don Magazine for August, (No. xx. p. 126,) mentions the 
fact of Warton having, in some Latin verses, made the penulti- 
ma of ‘ cedrine” short, which he is inclined to consider as an error 
in quantity.. This is a mistake: cedrinus is derived immediately 
from the Greek; and adjectives in sos, expressive of the materials 
of which any thing is made, have the penultima short. So 
Homer, of an apartment in the palace of Ulysses—Kedpivoy, 
ὑψόροφον, ὃς γλήνεα πολλὰ κεχάνδει- We should not have thought 
this error worth correcting, were it not that the writer of the 
article is obviously a scholar. We were struck with the happi- 
ness of the following image, illustrative of the style of Warton’s 
lyrical pieces: “ Though his diction is rugged, it is like the cup 
in Pindar, which Telamon strétches out to Alcides, χρυσῷ πεφρι- 
xviav, rough with gold, and embost with curious imagery.” 


~:~ ap 
SPECIMENS OF THE Batruos ΙΝ VIRGIL. 


Virgil has been the object of eulogy among critics for the 
Jast two millenniums, as the poet, κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν, of good taste; 
and yet there are some passages in his poems which, to modern 
perceptions at least, appear to be signal instances of the figure 
above mentioned. We shall not quote the description of the 
storm in the first Georgic, as it has been already commented on 
by greater hair-splitters than themselves; and perhaps the si- 
mile of the two Centaurs descending. the mountain, (En. vii. 


676,) 





dat euntibus ingens 
Sylva locum, et magno cedunt virgulta fragore 

may be considered rather as a juxtaposition of two different but 
equally striking effects, thanas a climax ascending from one to the 
other—though we remember a school-boy being censured for 
imitating it. But what shall we say to— 

Nascetur pulchra Trojanus origine Czsar, 

{niperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris ; 

Julius, a magno demissum nomen Iulo. FEn. τ. 286. 
On the following, which is something like a repetition of the 
above: 

En hujus, nate, auspiciis illa inclyta Roma 
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Imperium terris, animos equabit Olympo, 
Septemque una sibt muro circumdabit arces. νι. 782. 
To a Roman, probably, the effect of the latter bathos would be 
lessened, if not entirely removed; and indeed the idea of a ca- 
pital comprehending, as it were, seven cities in one, is magni- 
ficent enough, and might have stood excellently well by itself, 
without the injudicious addition. This last line reminds us of 
another of Virgil’s faults—the repetition of a favorite line or 
lines, in connexion with a subject very different from that to 
which it was at first applied. (Georg. 11.535.) Such repetitions 
produce an effect injurious to the poet. « The reader naturally 
reverts to the former topic—compares it with the latter—and 
can discover no connexion between the two, except the poet’s 
wish to ingraft on both his pet image or expression. Not only 
is the latter passage, by this means, deprived of all appearance 
of a natural effusion (to use a hackneyed term), but the original 
passage itself, on recollection or re-perusal, loses some of its 
effect. We all admire the magnificent line with which, in the 
spirit of Lucan, Virgil concludes the procemium of his epic : 
Tante molis erat Romanam condere gentem ! 
and yet, had the same verse recurred in any subsequent part 
of the Aineid, half its beauty would be forfeited. It is as 
if an act of favor, conferred specially on one friend, and thence 
the more valuable, were to be made common to many. Nor 
is this effect lessened by the comparative rarity of such repeti- 
tions, which gives them an appearance of art and choice :—they 
do not occur, like those of Homer,’ in the course of things ; we 
see that poet has in his stores a certain number, and only a cer- 
tain number, of very good things, and that he watches his time 
to exhibit them. We are reminded of Ephraim Jenkins’s learn- 
ed discussion on the cosmogony; or of the artifice by which the 
people of Egesta deluded the Athenian ambassadors into an 
opinion of their immense riches; ἰδίᾳ ξενίσεις ποιούμενοι τῶν 
τριηριτῶν, τά τε ἐξ αὐτῆς ᾿Εγέστης ἐκπώματα καὶ χρυσὰ καὶ ἀργυρὰ 
᾿ξυλλέξαντες, καὶ τὰ ἐκ τῶν ἐγγὺς πόλεων---αἰτησάμενοι, ἐσέφερον 
ἐς τὰς ἑστιάσεις, ὡς οἰκεῖα ἕκαστοι, καὶ πάντων ὡς ἐπιτοπολὺ τοῖς 
αὐτοῖς χρωμένων, μεγάλην τὴν ἔκπληξιν---᾿ ᾿Αθηναίοις παρεῖχε. (Thuc. 
vi. 46.) Whether our readers, and especially the peculiar ad- 
mirers of Virgil, (of whom we were once among the most de- 





* Homer repeats himself without end; but Homer can afford to do so. 
His repetitions are like Milton's imitations: we have implicit confidence 
in the boundless invention of the one poet, and the perfect originality of 
the other; and we allow them to take their own ways 
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voted) will acquiesce in these remarks, we cannot tell— Mais 
revenons-nous anos moutons. There is a species of indirect 
bathos of which Virgil is occasionally guilty—the applying a 
line, or a couple of lines, to a trivial subject, and afterwards, 
with the requisite variations, to an important one. ‘Thus in 
{iin. x. enumerating the Italian forces of AEZneas, 
Non ego te, Ligurum ductor fortissime bello, 
‘Fransierim, Cinyra, et paucis comitate Cupavo. 1. 185. 
It is impossible not to recollect the corresponding lines in the 
catalogue of the different species of grapes, Georg. 11, 101. 
Non ego te, Dis et mensis accepta secundis, 
Transierim, Rhodia, et tumidis bumaste racemis. 
Another example occurs in one of the most pathetic passages of 
the Aineid, the narrative of the death of Priam. The passage 
begins, 
Forsitan et, Priami fuerint que fata, requiras. Ain. 11. 506. 
Who does not perceive that this line is modelled on Georg. 11.288? 
Forsitan et, scrobibus que sint fastigia, queras. 
But we are weary of this trifling, and we fear our readers are 
weary of it too. 





Errors 1N THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF CLASSICAL NAMES. 


Without referring to such unusual anomalies as “ Elysia’s 
dews,” ‘ Castalius’s spring,” and Mr. Pylades Galt’s etymolo- 
gical interpretation of Lacedxemonia (Laconia) “ the country 
of devils,” there are several more common and less noticed 
errors in the orthography of Greek and Latin words, arising 
from various sources. Delphos (a form not yet obsolete) is 
alluded to in Bentley’s dissertation ;! perhaps this originated in 
the frequency of Greek terminations in os. T'r@zene for Trazen, 
and Mycene for Mycena, may have been produced in. a.similar 
manner. Alcesté for Alcestis, is rather referable to the French 
Alceste. Tusculum, for Tusculanum, or the Tusculan villa of 
Cicero, is common. We have retained the Homeric forms of 
many early Greek names, and with propriety ; but in the names 





1 ZEneidos, which the Doctor mentions as an archaism, occurs as late 
as Charles 11, 

“ Down go the Iliads, down goes the Aineidos.”—Anon. Poem. - 
where the old form Iliads is also observable. Odysses, or Odysseis, was 
afterwards improved into Odyssey, which Mr. Mitford (on his system) 
would further improve into Odyssee. 
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of the republican times, and in some barbarian ones, the Ionic 
dialect of Herodotus has betrayed us into a few errors, hardly 
worth correcting; as Timegenides (Herod. ix. 38, 86.) in Mit- 
ford for Timagenidas, a Boeotian name; Timoxeinus, in Mit- 
ford also (Herod. vii. 128) for ‘Timoxenus; Ardyeés for Ardyas 
(as Pactyas and Marsyas); perhaps also Gygas and Candaulas 
(as Pheraulas). 


<a 


MisouoraTions, 


Errors in proverbial, and other trite quotations, are more 
numerous than is generally supposed. Numbers employ, on 
every fitting occasion, the pithy phrase ‘* Ex uno disce omnes,” 
without in the least suspecting that they have committed the 
double sin of misquotation and misinterpretation. ‘The words 
occur in the prelude to Aineas’s tale of Sinon, AEn. ii. 65. 

Accipe nunc Danafim insidias, et crimine ab uno 
Disce omnes : 


sc. Danaos. ‘The separation of the latter clause from its context 
has altered the immediate meaning of the passage ; but the sub- 
stitution of ex for ab has totally changed its purport.—That Sir 
Walter Scott should have fathered upon the same poet the half- 
line, “ Maximus que docuit Atlas,” (Ain. 1. 741, see notes to 
the Lay,) or that his alter dem, the author of Waverley, should 
have put into the mouth of his Highland chieftain the words, 
“ Moritur, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos,” is not at all 
wonderful ; as the good people of Scotland are notoriously de- 
ficient in metrical knowledge—witness, among others, the Latin 
authors in Blackwood’s Magazine. ‘The latter misquotation, 
however, is not peculiar to Scotland. Read, 


Sternitur infelix alieno vulnere, coelumque 
Aspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos, An, 781. 
Our excellent and ingenious friends of the Retrospective 
Review (No. vii. p. 131, note) speak of an individual 
Multorum mores hominum qui vidit, et urbes : 


—a very good verse, but not Horace’s. A writer in the London 
Magazine, on the other hand, has marred all metre by convert- 
ing “ Sed nunc non erat his locus,” (Hor. Art. Poet. 19) into 
« Non tunc erat illislocus.” (Lond. Mag. No. xx111. p. 472). 
Mr. Bland, in the notes to his Anthology, has committed a 
worse error, in substituting for the well-known sentiment, 
“ Heu, quanto minus est cum allis versari, quam tui meminisse!”’ 


the tame ‘‘ Melius est tul meminisse, quam cum aliis versari ;” 
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a transformation to which we coudd produce a parallel—but we 
will not.—Jobn Wesley, in Southey’s biography, (Vol. τι. p. 
65) quotes, as from Juvenal 
————— Sensus communis in illa 
Fortuna rarus : 

—a transposition originating in the same cause as that above 
quoted from the Retrospective Review—the convertibility of the 
metre. We might also remark upon some prevalent mistrans- 
lations of common quotations, as of the line of Horace “ Nul- 
lius addictus jurare in verba magistri,” which appears to be un- 
derstood as signifying ‘ not addicted to swear to (or assent im- 
plicitly to) the words (dogmas, ipse dixits) of any teacher ;” an 
interpretation which agrees with Horace’s meaning, but not 
with his words, which it misrepresents in two places. Many a 
heretic in classics, again, (to use the phrase of a periodical 
writer) translates Calvin’s ‘ horribile decretum,” “ horrible de- 
cree ;” we are not quite sure that the Bishop of Winchester 
himself is not included in the number. But our recollection 
does not supply us with sufficient materials for a treatise on this 
subject. 

‘Yo the misquotations above cited, add, from a late Number 
of the Morning Chronicle, “ Jucunda atque idonea discere 
vite.” 

Le 
SPECIMENS OF Bomsasrt. 


Lycophron thus versifies a well-known proverb : 
ἔγνω δ᾽ ὁ τλήμων σὺν κακῷ μαθὼν ἔπος, 
ὡς πολλὰ χείλευς καὶ δεπαστραίων ποτῶν 
μέσῳ κυλίνδει μοῖρα παμμήτωρ βροτοῖς. p. 34. Meurs, 
Valerius Flaccus somewhere panegyrises a skilful butcher, 
———-——— quo non prestantior alter 
Pinguia letifera perfringere colla securi. 
Thus Claudian improves upon Homer and Virgil : 


Non, mihi centenis resonent si vocibus ora, 
Multifidusque ruat centum per pectora Phazbus, 
Acta Probi narrare queam. De Cons. Prob. et Olyb. 56. 


After these, our modern specimens may perhaps pall upon 
the appetite. 








the bulky chief o’erturns, 
And Heaven, with heel of quick elation, spurns. 
Brooke’s Constantia. 
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In the same, a perplexed monarch summons a council. 
The sage, the-bearded pillars of his state 
He calls, and privily unfolds his fate. 

We have more to produce—but we must here refrain. 


BOINTOSX. 


ADDENDA. 
Grecisms in English Writers. 


Not all the oyntments brought from Delos isle ; 

Nor from the confines of seaven-headed Nile; 

Nor that brought whence Phcenicians haye abodes— 
W. Browne’s Pastorals, Retrosp. No. iii. p. 156. 


So in Southey’s Roderick : 


all day long 

Among thé hills they travelled silently, 

Till when the stars were setting, at what hour 
The breath of heaven is coldest, they descried 
Within a lonely grove the appointed fire, &c. 








Jeremy Taylor speaks of being ““ confined into a prison.” 
This writer also makes frequent transitions from the singular 
to the plural, somewhat after the manner of the Greeks— 
an idiom visible also in the Old Testament. In the original 
poetry of Dryden many classical idioms, as well as allu- 
sions, occur; a peculiarity owing to his habit of translation 
from the classics. ‘This propensity would perhaps have been 
more fully developed in his projected epic. There is a line in 
the Absalom and Achitophel which sounds like a literal trans- 
lation from the Latin : 








snatch’d in early time 
By unequal fates, and Providence’s crime: 
a line otherwise remarkable for the Miltonian elision (an instance 
of which occurs also in Cowley’s Davideis) and for the irrever- 
ence of the expression, which is less visible in a Latin garb— 
Ceelicolfim culpa, fatisque ereptus iniquis. 


Since the paragraph on Misquotations was written, we have 
noticed another variation of the Virgilian proverb—Ab uno disce 
omnia, 
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Babyloniados Fragmentum. 


"Eori μαλ᾽ ἀσπέτου ἄγχι πόλεως εὐρεῖα κολωνὴ, 
ἱὙψηλὴ, χείρεσσι τετυγμένη᾽ ἔνθα δὲ Μῆδοι 
Ἑΐατο βουλεύοντες, ὅδ᾽ ὅπως πόλεως ἐπιβαῖεν. 
Αὐτίκα δὴ Κῦρος προσέφη σκοπὸν, ἐγγὺς ἐόντα" 

ἜΕρχεο νῦν, ὄφρα γνοίης νόον, ὅντιν᾽ ἔχουσι 
Axion ἣ φυλάκεσσι πεποιθότες, ἀλχῇ θ᾽ αὑτῶν, 
ἹΡώαται, ἠὲ καθεύδουσιν θαλιῇ ἐνὶ πολλῇ 
Οἰνοβαρεύοντες, τείχεσσι τε λαϊνέοισι 
“Ῥύσϑαι χαλκείῃσι τ᾽ ἐπιτραπέουσι, πύλῃσιν," 
αὕτως ἀκλειεῖς" τὰ δὲ πάντα μοι, ὅσσ᾽ ἐμόγησ a, 
Ἐύμβηκε' ῥέα μὲν στρατὸν where, pei δὲ χωροὺς 
"Εκπερσ᾽, ἄλλῃ δὲ στρέψα ῥ ῥόον Εὐφρήταο. 

Τὸν δ᾽ ἀπαμειβόμενος προσέφη Χαλδαῖος ἀμύμων" 
Καὶ τὰ par ἄσπετα σοι τελέσω, οὐχ εἵνεκα δώρων, 
᾿Αλλὰ κασιγνήτου θυμάρεος, a ὅν τέ μέ φημι, 

Γήραϊ περ, ποθέειν"" σὺν γὰρ μάλα πάντα πέπρηκτο 
Ἡμῖν, οὐδέ τι νηπιέης χρόνῳ εἰν ἐρατεινῆς 
Σκιδνάμεθ', οὐδ᾽ ἡ βῆς ἐρικυδέος, ἀλλὰ pan’ αἰεὶ 
᾿Αλλήλοισιν ἐτέρφθημεν' τὰ δὲ πάντ᾽ ἀνέκερσε 
Χαλδαίων βασιλεύς" τὸν μὲν κτάνεν οἰνοβαρεύων, 
Αὐτὰρ ἐ ἐμ ἐν δεσμοῖσι κατέσιχετο" οὖν δὲ μόγις σε 
Εἰσέφυγον' τῷ μοι θανέειν φίλον, ὅπποτε πρῶτον 
Αἷμα ῥέον βλέψαιμι Ναβωναδίου βασιλῆος. 

Τὺν δ' ἠμείβετ᾽ ἔ ἔπειτα μένος Κύρου βασιλῆος" 

Μή μοι ταῦτ᾽ ἀγόρευε, φίλος, φρεσίν' cit γὰρ ἐγώ σε 
"Ὄλβου τέ, πλούτου τε, καὶ ἡμετέροιο δόμοιο 
Μοῖραν ἔχοντα ἴδοιμι" τὸ μὴ θάνατόν μοι ἔνισπε. 


Bow. 


SR 2 mE OE SEE ENE 


1 From Il. K. 420. 
---.------ -  πολύκλητοι ἱπίκου ρον 
Εὕδουσιν'" Τρωσὶν yep ἐπιτραπέουσι φυλάσσειν. 
2 For ποθήσειγ. 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 





Ty our last Number, under the head of “ Oriental Literature,’ 
(p. 181.) we gave some account of three publications, the works 
of Major Stewart, Professor of Eastern Languages at the East 
India College, near Hertford, reserving for the present Number 
a brief notice of his ‘‘ Introduction to the Anvari Soohyly of 
Hussein Vaiz Kashify.” This work, published early in the pre- 
sent year, (1821) is a quarto volume, very handsomely printed 
by Bulmer, containing above 112 pages, of which 32 are wholly 
in the Persian character, being the text of the seventh chapter 
of -Hussein Vaiz’s celebrated Anvari Soohyly. Six pages are 
devoted to the Arabic text of the corresponding section in the 
“ Kalila Dumna,” which we must consider as a valuable addi- 
tion, that work being rare, and above one thousand years old. 
Of the Persian text Major Stewart gives a translation as literal 
as is necessary for the student, and consistent with the correct- 
ness or elegance of our language, and he has added tables and 
an analysis of the Arabic words. In his preface our ingenious 
translator remarks, that, with the exception of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, no book has perhaps undergone so many versions as the 
Kalila Dumna, or Pilpay’s Fables: “ it exists,” says he, “ in 
all the known languages of the world, but is now universally ac- 
knowledged to have been originally written in Sanscrit, and is 
named Puncha Tantra.” Early in the sixth century it appears 
to have been translated from the Sanscrit into Pehlevy, or an- 
cient Persian, and in the eighth century, from Pehlevy into 
Arabic, by Abd Allah Ibn Almokuffa, a Persian who had he- 
come a convert to the Mohammedan religion. From the Ara- 
bic it was next translated into Persian by Abu al Maoly Nasir 
Allah, and from his version the celebrated scholar Hussein 
Vaiz Kashify composed the work entitled Anvart Soohyly, or 
the “ Light of Canopus,” containing, besides a very flowery 
and beautiful preface, fourteen chapters, each inculcating some 
moral lesson or system of politics. Hussein Vaiz florished in 
the fifteenth century. The seventh book or section, which 
Professor Stewart has here selected for the use of his pupils, 
treats “on circumspection and deliberation, and on the means 
of effecting an escape from the machinations of enemies, by 
stratagem.” In the last number of our Journal we strongly 
recommended to students of the Arabic and Persian languages, 
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this fourth and latest work of the Professor; yet, as we have 
just heard with surprise, a writer under the signature of Gulchin 
has published in the Asiatic Journal for September or October 
last, a criticism on Professor Stewart's translation, presenting 
at the same time his own; but in what degree he is qualitied 
to censure or correct others, will best appear on reference to 
an article published in the Asiatic Journal of this month, (No- 
vember) where an Orientalist, who assumes the ttle of Musnif, 
undertakes to prove that in the small space of ten lines, as trans- 
lated by Gulchin, there are no less than eighteen errors; at 
which rate his version of the whole chapter would furnish 
many hundreds. 

_ We shall next proceed to notice the “ Rudiments of Bengali 
Grammar,” published in August of the present year, (1821) 
by another ingenious member of the East India College, near 
Hertford; Graves Chamney Haughton, M. A. Professor of 
Sanscrit and Bengali. This work is comprised in a quarto vo- 
lume of nearly 200 pages, beautifully printed ; and on the autho- 
rity of two or three acquaintances, whom a long residence in 
Bengal, diligent study, and colloquial practice of the language, 
have rendered competent judges, we venture to affirm, that Mr. 
Haughton has executed his task with considerable skill; and 
the importance of this Grammatical Treatise will be fully mani- 
fest, when we consider, (in the words of our author’s preface) 
“ that the Bengali is the vernacular dialect of five and twenty 
millions of British subjects, of whom, perhaps, not above a 
fourth part is able to speak any other language.” 

In a future number of this Journal we shall call our readers’ 
attention to the “ Specimen Catalogi Codicum Mss. Orienta- 
lium Bibliotheca Academie Lugduno-Batave,” of which, 
though published in December of the last year, (1820) a copy 
has only reached us three or four days ago; and we shall there- 
fore content ourselves on the present occasion, with mentioning, 
that it is the work of Mr. Hamaker, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Leyden, where the volume, containing 
above 270 pages, quarto, was printed. However short the space 
of time that this work has been in our possession, we are enabled 
to pronounce it arich treasure of Eastern Literature—the title 
above quoted has sufficiently explained the nature of its subject. 
In this “‘ Specimen” the learned Professor has examined and 
described twelve of the precious works selected from the nume- 
rous Eastern Manuscripts preserved at Leyden. Those twelve 
are Arabic. The titles and copious extracts are given in the 
original language, and faithfully translated. Biographical notices 
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of the authors, and a multiplicity of historical, geographical, 
philological, and critical illustrations, evince how admirably Mr. 
Hamaker is qualified for the great task which he has undertaken, 
“ Si vita viresque supersint, totum aliquando Codicum Orienta- 
lium Catalogum, pari exornatum cura atque expolitum, tibi tra- 
dere decrevi,” &c. (p. vi.) We learn from the preface, (p. vii.) 
that under the auspices of Professor Hamaker, a young and 
highly accomplished Orientalist, one of his pupils, named Uylen- 
broek, proposed to publish in the year 1821, a description of 
the province of Irak Agemi, or Parthia, derived from Eastern 
authors, We shall close this article with the mention of a letter 
lately received from one of our correspondents in Bengal, who 
informs us, that a very curious work on the religion and super- 
stitions of those extraordinary Indian sects, called Jeynes and 
Boodhists, may shortly be expected from the pen of Colonel 
William Francklin, who has devoted particular research to the 
subject of serpent worship, which appears to have prevailed in 
most regions of the world: also to cavern and temple worship. 
Colonel Francklin has long been known and deservedly esteemed 
as the ingenious author of “ Travels in Persia,” the “ History 
of Shah Aulum,” and an “ Essay on the Plain of Troy.” He 
has also composed a “ Dissertation on the ancient city of Pali- 
bothra,” and other interesting works. 





OBSERVATIONS 
On some Remarks in the last No. of the Musrum 
CriTICUM. 





I sec leave to offer, through the medium of your 
publication, a few cursory observations on an article 
headed E. H. Barker O. T. N., which graces the last 
Number of that recently resuscitated work, the Museum 
Criticum, and which, from its dictatorial and arrogant tone, 
evidently emanates from a junta, in their own opinion at 
least, preclarorum hominum ac primorum signifertimque. Its 
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want of modesty, however, though its leading, is not its 
worst feature. ‘The temper and the feelings, in which it 
originated, may be clearly deduced from the opening para- 
graph; which, in itself, independently of the circumstance 
that this periodical is under the direction of ἃ preux chevalier 
of criticism, (not to hazard the conjecture that the article 
in question proceeded from him,) is far more illiberal and 
ungentlemanly than any thing, which has been laid to 
the charge of ‘“‘ Messrs. Burges and Barker.” 

That it may lose none of its force, I quote it at length :— 
‘¢ Our attention has been called to the following passage of 
a popular and entertaining work, called ‘ Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk:’ the author speaking of the Literature of 
Edinburgh, says, ‘Mr. D—, the Professor of Greek, has 
asta several little things in the Cambridge Classical 

esearches, and is certainly very much above the common 
run of scholars.’ Vol. I. p. 168. What ‘ the common run 
of scholars ’ at Edinburgh may be, we know not; but what 
Mr. D— is, the world has had some opportunity of learning, 
from a work, which he calls a continuation of Da/lzel’s Col- 
lectanea Greca. Our only wish is to contradict most 
positively the assertion, that he has ever been a contributor, 
small or great, to this publication. How such a strange 
mistake originated, we cannot form the least conjecture.” 

Would any one have expected that so trifling an error 
in Peter’s Letters, of which there can be no doubt Pro- 
fessor Dunbar is wholly innocent, should be seized with 
such avidity for the unworthy purpose of being rendered 
subservient .to an unhandsome reflection on the work of a 
contemporary scholar, and this too by men, who appeal to 
‘‘the uniform tenor of their writings and their lives” in 
proof of their gentlemanly character? Having occasionally 
observed this gentleman’s name in the Classical Journal, Ican 
readily believe that this circumstance alone would be amply 
sufficient to provoke the above-cited splenetic effusion. It 
is scarcely credible that only a single page should intervene 
before we arrive at professions and protestations, such as 
the following :—‘ From all asperity of criticism, and indeed 
from the censure of contemporaries we have abstained altoge- 
ther, as not calculated to advance the real purpose of the 
undertaking. If in any instance we have inadvertently 
suffered a sentence or a word to escape us, which could give un- 
easiness to any one, we feel sincere regret. To oppose or 
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discourage the writings of other scholars has been directly the 
reverse of our intention!!!” If this amiable and inoffensive 
tone be not the mere picte tectorta lingua, we shall doubtless 
find in the succeeding Number a suitable apology to Pro- 
fessor Dunbar, for this wanton and unprovoked attack. 

Leaving to Mr. Barker the explication of the mysterious 
initials O. T. N., and to this writer the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of his vapid joke upon the subject, I proceed to notice 
an assertion equally hasty and positive, and equally unwar- 
ranted, with many, that occur in the few pages devoted 
to this subject in the Mus. Crit. Mr. Barker having 
been introduced as the author of that ‘‘ extraordinary” 
Pamphlet, (a very convenient and ambiguous epithet,) 
entitled dristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus, it is remarked :— 
“ But with the bitterness of his wrath, for which he 
cannot find a semblance of provocation, we have no wish to 
meddle.” That Mr. Barker has found, not indeed “ the 
semblance,” but many real causes, of provocation, I am 
convinced will be readily admitted by all, who have given 
his book an attentive and unbiassed perusal; and in favor 
of this opinion a strong presumption may be derived from 
the confessedly unprecedented circumstance of an elaborate 
reply having immediately appeared in the Quarterly Review, 
expressly in vindication of the person, against whom the 
Aristarchus was directed. It may perhaps be a subject of 
regret to those, who are disposed to regard Mr. Barker’s 
indefatigable exertions in the cause of literature with the 
favor and consideration, which they so eminently deserve, 
that his answer should not have been framed with that at- 
tention to politeness and refinement, which characterise the 
compositions of more designing writers; who thus evade 
all charges of personal animosity and uncharitable motives, 
by appealing to their mild and gentlemanly and polished 
phrases. The facts, however, which Mr. Barker has stated 
remain unrefuted, and he has merely spared his readers the 
trouble of affixing the terms of reprobation. 

An “ extraordinary” exemplification of the figure termed 
Anacoluthon occurs in the course of this brilliant apostrophe 
to Mr. Barker and the Aristarchus. We are first told that 
the extracts given in the Reviews, ‘‘ have been suflicient to 
satisfy the world respecting the taste, the feeling, and the 
scholarship of Aristarchus, and have at once succeeded in pro- 
curing him a notoriety, which he had been so many years la- 
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boring to achieve in vain.” Then comes the finishing stroke to 
this tirade, as follows :—‘“‘ And as it concerns the interests of 
society, that slanders should not be vented with impunity, 
we have thought fit to hold up these personages for one 
moment to the public view, and then dismiss them into their 
natural obscurity for ever.” Now, if the Reviews have al- 
ready succeeded inprocuring Mr. Barker a “‘ notoriety,” Ὁ 
cannot see on what grounds these gentlemen can be entitled 
to the merit of introducing him to the public; unless that 
Mr. Barker’s previous ‘‘ notoriety,’ being infinitely small 
compared with that, which the notice of so celebrated a 
publication as the Mus. Crit. will undoubtedly pro- 
cure him, may be neglected in the calculation. But a diffi- 
culty still remains. By what magic spells is so “‘ notorious” 
a character to become thus suddenly evanescent, and be 
lost for ever to the public view? This is truly a dignus vin- 
dice nodus. 

The slanders alluded to are specified as “‘ charges against 
us, (that is, against the whole body corporate of contributors 
to the Mus. Crit.) of wilful plagiarism, of bad faith, and of 
malignity towards contemporaries.” These charges, if Iam 
not mistaken, have been alleged against one individual 
alone, who, by his insufferable superciliousness, has become 
deservedly obnoxious to scholars both at home, and abroad : 
κακὰ δεννάζων ῥήμαθ᾽ ἃ δαίμων, οὐδεὶς ἀνδρῶν, ἐδίδαξεν : and of 
whom it may with truth be said, 


ἐντί γε πικρὸς, 
Καί οἱ ἀεὶ δριμεῖα χολὴ ποτὶ ῥινὶ κάθηται. 


The charge of plagiarism preferred against C. J. B. by 
Mr. G. Burges, was founded on coincidences equally strik- 
ing with those, which induced the former to bring forward 
a similar allegation against Stanley ; the only difference in 
the two cases being this, that C. J. B. is alive to publish 
his vindication in the pages of the Mus. Crit., while poor 
Stanley, εἰς ἀνάγκην δαιμόνων ἀφιγμένος, is effectually precluded 
from uttering a syllable in refutation of his accuser, and 
therefore “ must submit to his fate.” (Vide Mus, Crit. No. 
vil. p. 497.) C. J. B.’s logic with respect to his attack upon 
Stanley, is perfectly applicable, mutatis mutandis, to Mr. 
G. Burges ;—“‘ The literary property of numerous emenda- 
tions is a question not unworthy of investigation ; and, if it 
turn out that they do in fact belong to Porson, or Burges, 
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or Butler, or Dobree, and not to C. J. B., no blame can 
fairly attach to the person, who proves it.” 

The accusation against Mr. Barker and other writers in 
the Classical Journal, of a continued course “ of insolence 
and detraction” towards the conductors of the Mus. Crit., 
may gain credence with those, who are content to receive 
assertion for argument. A sufficient refutation of this 
charge, which is not now urged for the first time, has already 
appeared in the 46th Number of that work. Asa constant 
reader of the Journal, in none of its contributors have I 
detected any symptoms of the spirit attributed to them by 
this genus irritabile ; and least of all in Mr. Barker, against 
whom the fire of this tremendous battery is principally di- 
rected. In the strictures, which he took the liberty of 
offering to the public on Dr. Blomfield and Professor 
Monk’s Editions, his objections were stated in an uniformly 
temperate and candid style, equally removed from hyper- 
critical censoriousness, and degrading adulation. Thata 
scholar of Mr. Barker’s profound erudition and extensive 
research should discover omissions and inaccuracies in the 
writings of one, who confesses that ‘ he has lived for se- 
veral years in an obscure Country-Parish, at a considerable 
distance from any Library, and with a very imperfect col- 
lection of critical works ;” and again, that ‘‘ for the last ten 
years he has only been able to look into critical works by 
fits and starts, as he could find a spare half-hour,” (Mus. 
Crit. No. vii. p. 505-6.) cannot be regarded as greatly 
surprising. ‘The mysterious part of the case is, on what 
grounds a writer, who pleads these manifold disadvantages, 
is to be considered infallible, or on what principle of justice 
and propriety Mr. Barker is to be denounced as a detractor 
and a slanderer, for supplying his defects and correcting his 
errors, or still farther, why the Classical Journal, one de- 
partment of which publication avowedly consists of “ Cri- 
ticisms on new Editions of the Classics,’ should not be 
the medium for conveying these animadversions to the 
public ? 

To conclude. The information sifted from the principal 
University Bookseller, and detailed with such exultation, 
respecting the sale of the Classical Journal, is clearly de- 
cisive of that character for decorum and gentlemanly 
feeling, which these writers so exclusively arrogate to 
themselves. It is in itself too contemptible to deserve any 
comments; and therefore, with many apologies to your 
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readers ‘“‘ for having devoted even a single page to such 
unworthy subjects,” I subscribe myself, 
PIAAAHOHS. 








AMERICAN PRIZES. 





Tr has been observed that the progress of arms and arts has 
been from East to West. From Chaldea, Egypt and Pales- 
tine it proceeded to Greece, then to Italy. France stood for a 
time on the pinnacle of military and literary fame, and has been 
lately rivalled by this country. How soon the American world 
may succeed to those high distinctions, we must leave to the 
course of events, and to the records of future history. Certain it 
is that North America has within these few years risen high in 
military exertions by sea and land. Whatever jealousy may exist 
in this country on account of those symptoms of greatness in 
arms, we must all rejoice at the attempts made by the Ameri- 
cans to deserve some credit in art and science. We hail with 
pleasure the improvements making in their colleges in classical 
knowledge, in the litere humaniores. One of our Corre- 
spondents in America has sent us two publications, containing 
prize compositions in prose and verse, in Latin and English, 
by the youths of New England, educated at Boston Public 
School. What adds to the credit of both masters and pupils is, 
that, as we understand, the latter are not so old as those, who 
leave our Public Schools for the University. 

We shall produce a specimen of their Latin Poetry ; and take 
the liberty of adding a few hints for the improvement of their 


style, which we shall record with pleasure on some future oc- 
casion, 


PROSERPINA RAPTA. 


AUCTORE BENJAMINE BRIGHAM. 


“* Quo fugis, ah! miseram, demens Proserpina, matrem ἢ 
Heu! nunquamne licet te rursus visere ὃ nunquam 
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Maternis dabitur natam complectier ulnis ? 

Te magno frustra clamavi pressa dolore : 

Te frustra repetens, lustravi devia montis: 5 
Claris te facibus cece per tempora noctis, 

Te, dum saxa volant ruptis 6 faucibus Etna, 

Nunquam cessavi dilectam querere raptam ! 

O utinam liceat mihi te, carissima, rursus 

Aspicere his oculis, visuque levare dolorem !”— 10 
Fundenti passis has crinibus ore querelas, 

Fulgens in summa Cyanes jam cernitur unda 

Zona, auro late distincta, et splendida gemmis; 

Qua solita est olim semper Proserpina cingi, 

Cum campis Siculis, magna stipante caterva, 15 
Floribus implebat calathos, gremiove ferebat, 

Aut variis ibat sertis ornata capillos. 

Nescia quid timeat, ““ Ditem nunc,” inquit, ‘* adibo, 

Acciderit proli si quis mihi casus amate”— 

Plura locuture vox nunc pervenit ad aures, 20 
** Diva Ceres, o siste gradum, te cuncta docebo”— 

Hisque Arethusa Deam compellat vocibus ultro : 

** Diva Ceres, latis oneras que frugibus arva, 

Cinctaque per campos incedis tempora spicis, 

Nunc habitat Stygii Proserpina regna tyranni, 25 
Atque parat vinclo mox se sociare jugali. 

Connubiis aliquam voluit sibi jungere Pluto 

Jamdudum ; at sprevit connubia queque Dearum ; 

Nam visu horrendus, sed mente ferocior extat. 

Jam Rex Tartareus subitas impulsus in iras, 30 
Quadrijugo vehitur curru, medioque furore 

In campis subito florentibus adstitit Enne; 

Inter Sicanias ibat quo tempore Nymphas 

Narcissum virgo croceum Proserpina carpens. 

Ut stetit hic, Cereris defixit lumina nate ; 35 
Cumque diu spissis sese Deus abdidit umbris, 

Irruit, et frustra clamantem viribus aufert. 

Ingenti mugiit tellus percussa tridenti, 

Nec mora quin dextra levaque dehiscere ceepit: 

Tum rapta gaudens Pluto descendit ad umbras. 40 
At resonat magnis pulsus plangoribus ether, 

Et fugiunt Nymphz pavidis terroribus acte.” 

Sic effata Arethusa, Ceres sed protinus alma 

His dictis Divum spatiosa ad limina tendit, 

Et sic alloquitur Superumque hominumque parentem : 45 
“Ὁ Pater omnipotens, jam supplicis annue votis: 

Te facilem prabe, miseramque ulciscere matrem ! 

Oro te, liceat, si quid pia numina prosint, 

Plutoni sceleris meritas expendere penas, 
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Qui mihi per facinus rapuit sub Tartara natam ; 50 
Et jubeas miserz salvam nunc reddere matri.”— 

Hee ubi dicta, sinum lacrymis implevit obortis ; 

Sed contra Cererem alloquitur mox Jupiter almam : 

** Cara Ceres, tandem nimium depone dolorem, 

Atque illas vultu lacrymas absterge decoro. 55 
Tu descende Erebi ad sedes, noctemque profundam, 
Tartareumque jube regem tibi reddere natam : 

Illi iterum liceat vesci vitalibus auris !” 

Non invita Ceres patris pracepta facessit, 

Tartareas intrat sedes, Ditique propinquat. 60 
‘* Huc venio mandata ferens tibi regis Olympi, 

Qui natam voluit mecum conscendere terras : 

Imperat hoc fieri Divum pater atyue hominum rex.” — 

Jam superas Cereris soboles venisset ad auras, 

Ni forte Ascalaphus funesto prodidit ore, 65 
Decerpta ex ramis, fatalia pondera, mala! 

Nam poterat terras conscendere, dummodo nullas 

Contigerit dapes virgo Plutonis in umbris. 

Spes reditus misere matri jam deficit omnis: 

““Ah! iterum,” dixit, ‘‘ fletus effundere cogor, 70 
Sed frustra; magnum regem jam denique adibo !” 

Adstitit ante pedes patris, supplexque dolores 

Narrat, et auxilium precibus votisque precatur. 

Non sinit ire preces incassum Jupiter equus: 

“‘ In terris, aliquot vivat Proserpina menses,” 75 
Inguit, ‘¢ et infernis totidem sub sedibus Orci.” 


We wish to suggest to the young candidates for poetical 
fame, that a verse should not begin with a spondee closing the 
sense, as in No. 1. p. 41.—Savis 7 Fundis ? 

A short final vowel should not be followed by a word begin- 
ning with sc, sp, sq, st, as No. 1. p.45.—Astrea stateram— 
No. 2. p.41.—tempora spicis ; 44. semina spargens—glaciale 
strinzit, 

The enclitic should follow the first word of a clause; hence 
we would propose acorrection in No. 2. p.44, On this sub- 
ject we beg to refer to the Classical Journal, Vol. 1x. p. 589. 

In English Poetry it is scarcely necessary to guard the young 
writers against defective rhymes; of which we observe several 
instances, 
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In one of your late numbers, I perceive that a correspon- 
dent has given another interpretation of my Olympian in- 
scription, miscalled, as I now understand, the Elean. [t may 
perhaps give some satisfaction to your readers to know its 
history, and that it was found at Olympia by a Greek, to whom 
{ had given a commission to enquire for such treasures among 
the peasants and laborers of Antilalla. One of these, after a 
flood, found several articles of bronze, a helmet, a cauldron, and 
some inscribed plates. The former were brought to me, and 
the latter, supposed to be useless, as exhibiting characters 
which nobody could read, were left behind to be sold to a 
brazier. 1 dispatched a messenger immediately to the spot, 
who traced the bronzes up the valley of the Alpheius, to the 
shop of the brazier at Kariténa. The other pieces, which the 
owner would not believe could interest me, were described as 
broken and corroded, but they were inscribed, and may remain 
there yet, as L had not the means of sending again. On my 
return to England I endeavoured, in vain, to persuade several 
gentlemen to undertake an excavation at Olympia, where doubt- 
less an invaluable treasure has been preserved by the deposit of 
the rivers Cladeus and Alpheius, and I had secured the friend- 
ship of the Agas of Lalla, who were then the independent lords 
of the country. The scheme was treated as visionary, and even 
my Inscription, except with a few, was for some time in danger 
of passing for a forgery. In the mean time the revolution has 
put an end to all future hopes of discovery; for if the Greeks 
triumph, no government of theirs would ever permit an exca- 
vation by the Franks.—I shail conclude by expressing my as- 
tonishment that it has never occurred to any of the interpreters 
of this inscription, to look at any common map of the Pelopon- 
nesus for the state or city which was most likely to have enter- 
ed into a treaty with Elis, ‘They would surely have found that 
the assistance of the ETF AOIOI would have been of as little con- 
sequence to the Eleans as that of the Hivites, while they must 
have seen that the very next city on the bank of the river was 
Herzea, to the ruins of which the bronze returned in the hands 
of the brazier of Kariténa. They might then have been induced 
to look at the original, an impression of which I have now 
before me, where they would have found their 7 to have been 
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a P, leaning it 1s true to the right, but exactly like the second 
letter in line 4, and forming, with its adjuncts, the word 
EPFAOIOIx. This is so like the ‘“ Herzans,” particularly 
when the digamma is pronounced in the English fashion, that [ 
have never been able to account for the necessity of hunting up 
into existence an obscure and distant village in order to create 
a fresh difficulty. Possibly some learned doctor will discover 
that there is no instance of the F in such a situation; but these 
fancies, which may pass in regard to printed books, are con- 
tradicted by inscriptions every day, and this would not be the 
only word in the present inscription which appears in a new 
shape, should such an objection be offered. 


Naples, Nov. 20, 1821. WILLIAM GELL. 





On the confessed Plagiarisms and convicted Falsehoods 
of Cuartes JAMES Buiomrieup, by GrorGE 
BurGeEs. 


SS 1: .6αν...-. 


Arrerthe lapse of more than five years from the publication 
of the 6th, the 7th Number of the “ Museum Criticum, or 
Cambridge Classical Researches,” has at length appeared. 
Parturiunt montes ; nascetur—ridiculus mus: which the Re- 
viewer, in that Journal, of Bland’s Anthology, would per- 
haps thus translate, 


The mountains groan with more than usnal throes ; 
When, (laughter all,) a mouse pops out its nose. 


It were well, however, for the character of the author of 
the article facetiously headed, ‘‘ Supposed Plagiarisms. 
Mr. George Burges,” (as if, truly, G. B. were the supposed 
plagiarist) should C. J. B., the confessed plagiarist, ex- 
cite no worse feelings than that of contempt for his talents 
in penning the weakest defence, that ever disgraced a 
hopeless cause; where, to bolster up a falling reputation, 
recourse has been had to deliberate falsehoods. 
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The charge of plagiarism, acknowledged in some instan- 
ces, and effectually disproved in two alone, is nothing 
when compared with that now boldly thrown in the teeth 
of C, J. B., and to which I dare him to reply, if he can. 
Nor let him deceive himself, with more success than he 
can deceive others, by his threatened silence. It is true 
that, like Friar Bacon’s brazen head, he has spoken once, to 
speak no more; yet speak again he shall, unless he is wil- 
ling to have it said of him, that debilitatus atque abjectus 
conscientia convictus conticuit. 

To those who are not conversant with the facts, it will 
be necessary, and to those who are, amusing, to read a 
recapitulation of the points alleged against the unfortu- 
nate culprit. 

Be it known, then, that, on various occasions, I kindly 
cautioned C. J. B. against the indulgence of the habit, to 
which he was terribly addicted, of plagiarism. But 
finding all gentle and delicate admonitions useless, I 
deemed it necessary to expose at full length a portion of 
his numerous pilferings. And as the offender had, on every 
possible occasion, expressed his abhorrence of similar ini- 
quity, in words equally strong, applied either to the living or 
the dead, I felt I was only following his own steps by adopt- 
ing similar language towards himself. It seems, however, 
that C. J.B. ἄλλων ἰατρὸς, αὐτὸς ἕλκεσιν βρύων, a quack to others, 
though himself one sore, has, like some maniacs, seen in the 
person of his best, though severest physician, his deadliest 
enemy. For to an aberration only of intellect, can one in 
charity attribute the egregious folly of compromising his 
character for at least a common share of veracity. 

Before entering on his defence of particular instances of 
plagiarisms, C. J. B. thus expresses himself: ‘‘ Where 
plagiarism is laid to the charge of a scholar, the only thing 
he can do is, to deny the accusation ; and if the number or 
nature of the instances alleged be such as to preponderate 
against his assertion, he must submit to his fate. I wish 
to premise, that where I am compelled to have recourse to 
simple asseveration, I make it upon the honor and good 
faith of a scholar and gentleman; and, having done so, its 
reception must be such as my readers think fit to give it.” 

Although an objection might fairly be taken to the justice 
of that course of defence, which relies upon a flat denial, 
as the only means of repelling an accusation, supported by 
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circumstantial evidence ofan unexceptionablenature, yet, un- 
willing to press C.J. B. too hard, [ will give him the benefit 
of his own rule, and consent that the whole question shall 
turn upon the quantity of credence due to his naked asser- 
tions. But unfortunately this boasted pledge of honor and 
good faith will not stand the test of a strict scrutiny ; and 
C. J.B. must be content to find in the sink of dishonor 


In the lowest deep a lower deep. 


In one of the counts of the indictment, C. J. B. is accused 
of putting forth as his own, in the Mus. Crit., No. 11. p. 189, 
an emendation of Eurip. Iph. A. 1242, which I had long 
before published in my Appendix to the Troades, p. 129. 
To this C. J. B. replies, ‘‘ 1am not ashamed to meet this 
charge by stating the real fact. But I amafraid I shall not 
mend matters by confessing, that I had never read the 
Appendix. I never could get beyond the two first pages 
of it, as the present state of my copy, unviolated by the 
paper-knife, sufficiently testifies.” 

What the real fact is, which C. J. B. is not ashamed to 
state, unless it be the confession of wilful plagiarism, I 
leave to his ingenuity to explain; although, I fear, eum an- 
genium propter vim sceleris manifesti atque deprehensi deficiet. 

Is, then, C. J. B. so greedy of disgrace, that, to the con- 
fessed guilt of plagiarism, he will gratuitously heap upon 
himself the ignominy of falsehood? And does he really so 
soon forget his own writings, in his hot haste to transcribe 
those of others? or, carried away by his love of sneers, is 
he so little studious of truth as not to know, that, while he 
thus professes even his present ignorance of the contents of 
my Appendix beyond the 2d page, he has actually quoted 
that very Appendix beyond that luckless 2d page, twice in 
his notes on the S.c. Th. p. 187. and 188. ed. 1. and once 
in the Edinburgh Rev. No. X.il. p. 337? 

Had C. J. B. been but moderately read in Euripides, he 
could never have exposed himself to the application of a 
bitter sarcasm, in thus appealing to his paper-knife for the 
truth of his assertions. But, accustomed as he is to use 
editions like those of the present occupier of Bames’s 
professorial chair, it is no wonder that he found not the 
words of the Tragedian, and, unassisted by the published 
er Mss. notes of others, canght not the sentiment so 
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forcibly depicted in the sneer of Theseus, who, to the excul- 
patory language of Hippolytus, 


Would that the walls could speak, that they might tell, 
For well they know, if I have baseness shown, 


replies, 


Eis τοὺς ἀφώνους μάρτυρας φεύγεις σοφῶς! 
Τὸ δ᾽ ἔργον εὖ λέγον σε μηνύει κακόν. 


Wisely thou fleest to tongneless witnesses ; 
The deed, too plainly speaking, proves thee base. 


With such a proof of a total disregard to veracity, C. J. B. 
may pledge his honor upon any point he pleases, without 
gaining the least credence, except from his coadjutor, who, 
deceived by the evidence of the uncut copy, has, in the 
Quarterly Rev. No. xivuit. valorously stepped forward the 
witless knight of plagiarists in distress. : 

But to the last-named Theban a separate article will 
be devoted ; unless, like Bentley in the controversy about 
Aisop’s Fables, hostem acriorem profligare contentus, ab im- 
pari pralio recedam indignabundus. 

To return then to C. J. B. 

He next asserts that, “ previously to October, 1810, the 
date of the publication of his first edition of the Prome- 
theus, he never saw one of the Porson papers.” 

Now in the preface to that very edition C. J. B. states 
that he not only saw, but actually extracted from the Por- 
son papers whatever related to Aischylus. His words are :— 

“ In notis quedam sunt e Porsoni manu, cujus schedas ex ha- 
redibus ejus redemptas Collegium nostrum mihi excutiendas con- 
cessit ; ut, st quid in illis repertum esset ad Aischylum pertinens, 
td omne ad hanc editionem locupletandam et augendam decer- 
perem.”—* Et ne diutius aliquis, quam vellet, notis immoretur, 
dum Porsoni observationes querit, has omnes—literis R. P. 
distinai.” 

That these very schede are one and the same with the 
Porson papers, is put beyond all doubt by an inspection of 
the Porsoni Adversaria, p. 149-153, where are found all 
the notes marked R. P. in the edition of C. J. B. 

With what face, then, dares C. J. B. say, that he never 
saw one of the Porson papers till after the publication of his 
Prometheus? 

But, perhaps, he means that, as the notes of Porson 
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on the Tragedians were mostly written on the margins of 
various editions, he might have extracted the notes on Ais- 
chylus, without having so much as seen those notes on 
other authors, which he is accused of pilfering. 

If such be his meaning, mark how a plain tale shall set 
him down. 

At Prom. 1051. C. J. B. thus writes, ‘‘ Menander apud 
Alexandr. inter Rhetoras ab Aldo editos. 1508. 1. p. 578. 
indicatus a Porsono.” 

Now this reference does not occur in any of the notes of 
Porson, extracted from the editions lent to, and used by, 
C. J. B., and therefore could not be obtained from the 
papers relating to AZschylus only; but it does occur in its 
proper place amongst the papers (p. 293.) relating to Me- 
nander, which he states he never saw. 

I said further, that the whole of the Porson papers were 
put into the hands of C.J. B. This is sufficiently proved 
by the words in the title-page of Porson’s Adversaria, 
which, ‘‘ ex schedis manuscriptis Porsoni—deprompserunt et 
ordinarunt, J. H. Monk. C.J. Blomfield ;” yet, as C.J. B. 
says, he saw only a part of these papers, I will then answer 
this assertion, when I shall understand distinctly what part 
he did see. 

The third instance of falsehood, and that too of so un- 
fortunate a nature as to convict the Plagiarist out of his 
own mouth, even at the very moment when he is hoping 
to escape detection, is in his answer to the charge of pur- 
loining at Prom. 376. in Gloss. either from D’Orville’s 
Chariton, p. 416, or Porson’s Adversaria, p. 39, a quota- 
tion from Pausanias; “for which,” says he, “ 1 was in- 
debted to Gronovius, Obs. 1. 11, to whom I refer.” 

Now will it be believed that C. J. B., in that note, doves 
not, but that Porson does, refer to Gronovius in the very 
passage, from which C. J. B. is charged with purloining, but 
which he says he never saw? 

Had he been wisely silent on this reference to Gro- 
novius, he might have obtained credence from those, 
who are unwilling to think that any scholar and gentleman 
would deliberately say the thing that is not. 

Should C. J. B. here, as elsewhere, appeal to his third 
edition of the Prometheus, as containing the reference in 
question, to such an appeal justice must stop its ears. 
The charges were founded on the first and second editions, 
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and by them alone can they be disproved. All he can at 
present do, is to piteously cry, 


7Ap οὐχ ὑπ᾽ ἄλλων, ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἐμοῖς πτεροῖς “Αλισκόμεσθα. 


No rival’s hand hath struck the blow, 
But mine own arm hath laid me low. 


I have now produced three distinct and incontrovertible 
proofs of the falsehoods of C.J. B., any one of which 
would weigh down with shame a man of ordinary feel- 
ings. But C. J. B. has too lofty a mind to yield to vulgar 
prejudices about the value of truth; and, therefore, not only 
infringes its laws openly, but even delights in falsehoods by 
implication. Of this an egregious instance may be found 
in the answer to the charge of pilfering the remarks on 
Νευβούλη in Prom. 470, from the notes of Hemsterhuis on 
Hesych. v. ’Epyari;: where C.J. B. states that, “in point of 
fact, he has referred in the Glossary to the Commentators on 
Hesychius.” I reply that, in the first edition of the Prome- 
theus, no such reference is made at all; and in the second, 
although the reference be made, in the delusive words, 
‘“‘adjice Interpretes ad Hesych.,” it is made without any 
mention of Hemsterhuis, and in such a way as to conceal 
the extent of the obligation to the learned Tiberius. 

To this class of falsehoods by insinuation I must attri- 
bute some observations of C. J. B. on my supposed pla- 
giarisms. 

He says, ‘ In v. 26. of the Supplices Mr. Burges inge- 
niously reads χθονίας; but does not mention that Pearson 
had proposed x4ovious.” 

Had C. J. B. turned to the notes, he must have seen that 
I have mentioned yovious, as the reading of that unknown 
scholar, whose emendations, preserved in various copies 
of Aischylus, are attributed to Auratus, Casaubon, and 
Pearson. Further, had he deigned to read all the notes 
of that Editor, whom he finds fault with, he would have 
found at v. 858. the reasons why I preferred χθονίους, the 
reading which I am accused of neglecting to notice. 

From this constant inattention of C. J. B. to the notes 
of a scholar, whom he in vain attempts to prove as careless 
as himself, C. J. B. has stumbled upon another falsehood 
by implication, when he states that, in the discussion about 
the elision of 1 in the dative singular, I was not aware that 
Elmsley had been anticipated by Lobeck. For had he con- 
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sulted the Addenda, he would have found that I there re- 
ferred to Lobeck, and that I advisedly used the expression, 
““ Litem primus composuit Elmsleius.” Since Elmsley was 
the first to settle the dispute, which Lobeck first raised, by 
correcting most of the passages hostile to the supposed 
law of metrical language. Conversant as I may be sup- 
posed to be with Elmsley’s articles in the Classical Jour- 
nal, No. xvi. p. 428, 1 could scarce have been ignorant 
that Lobeck had discussed the question. Had I turned 
to Lobeck sooner, I should have discovered to whom C. J. 
B., in the Quarterly Review, No. xviii. p. 360, was in- 
debted for the exception to Elmsley’s canon. 

Again, it is hinted that, at Suppl. 46, I have been a pla- 
giarist on Jacobs’ notes on the Antholog. Palat. p. 967. 
But if I believed that the epigram, which I there corrected, 
was first given in the Classical Journal, I could not have 
known that the same correction had been made before by 
-another scholar elsewhere. 

Further, it is insinuated that on Suppl. 191. I stole εἶξεν 
from Sophianus. But when the authorities, on which the 
emendation rests, are given by me and not by Sophianus, 
it may be fairly supposed that, without his aid, I might have 
made the correction; especially as my stock of conjectures 
‘is known to be rather abundant than otherwise. 

Another futile attempt is made by C.J. B. to hook me 
into the number of Plagiarists; not because I have neglect- 
ed to name the author, from whom 1 am supposed to have 
pilfered, but because the name has been actually given. 
Such an instance of the misapplication of the word pla- 
giarism, of the meaning of which C. J. B. seems to be igno- 
rant, although very conversant with the thing itself, is too 
facetious to be omitted. 

At Suppl. 20. I have printed τίν᾽ dv οὖν χώραν εὔφρονα 
μᾶλλον τῆσδ᾽ ἀφικοίμεθα, instead of tive γοῦν, and added this 
note. ‘‘ Sermonis Greci ratio ἂν omissum non sinit. Mecum 
facit Aristoph. Av. 127. ποίαν τίν᾽ οὖν ἥδιστ᾽ ἂν οἰκοῖτ᾽ ἂν πόλιν. Et 
Bl. (i.e. C. J. B.) ad 5. ο. Th. 731. (vead 701.) tiv’ ἄν ody.” 
On which C. J. B. thus annotates :— 

‘*'This is a curious instance of that strict observance of the 
suum cuigue, upon which Mr. Burges so clamorously insists. 
It is an old hackneyed trick with critics of a certain de- 
scription to propose an emendation as their own, and then to 
add, as it were by the way, that another scholar, who had 
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proposed it long before, coincides with them.” That C. J. B. 
does not belong to the description of Critics thus sneered at, 
is evident from the fact of his neglecting to mention even 
the names of those, with whom he coincides so completely, 
as to pass off their emendations as his own. ‘To what de- 
scription, however, he does belong, may be collected from 
the Classical Journal, No. XV. p. 205, (a work, by the bye, 
which C.J. B. professes to be little acquainted with) where 
Elmsley’s sentiments are thus expressed: “Gilbert Wakefield, 
after displaying his own sagacity through half a page, fre- 
quently ends by informing the reader that he has just dis- 
covered the same correction in some other book, which an 
ordinary editor would think it his duty to consult, before 
he began to arrange his notes for the press.” 

It seems, therefore, that C.J. B. not only steals emen- 
dations, but even adopts the language of others without 
acknowledgment: although in the present case, as in all 
others, he is unfortunate in his selections. For had he 
looked into the Classical Journal, No. 111. p. 802, he would 
have found my objection to this verse thus recorded. ‘ Ser- 
monis Greeci ratio postulat vel τίνα γ᾽ ἂν ἀφικοίμεθα vel τίνα 
ποῖ ἀφικώμεθα : vide Dawes, p. 207.” Nor was it, until 
informed by Elmsley on Med. 1334, that γε, except in 
particular cases, could not follow an interrogative particle, 
that I felt disposed to adopt another reading. With what 
justice, then, C. J. B. can charge me with plagiarism, when 
I not only mention the author of the emendation, but give 
a reason for the change, which he has not given, and 
support both the change and emendation by a parallel pas- 
sage, not quoted by him, I really am at a loss to dis- 
cover. 

Nor is this the only instance where C. J. B. exhibits 
his ignorance of the meaning of plagiarism, by accusing 
me of purloining at Suppl. 680. his notes on Pers. 674, 
merely because I have, as well as he, quoted Hesychius 
and Photius; as if these Lexicons were sealed books, 
accessible to C. J. B. alone. To show, however, the dif- 
ferent manner in which areal and a pretended scholar handle 
Greek Lexicons, he has compared my note on Suppl. 920. 
with his own on Agam. 652. and with a view, no doubt, of 
proclaiming his knowledge of metre, and syntax, he thus 
quotes, as mere prose, the following words of an unknown 
author apud Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 153. (et Suid. v. Bovxs- 
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Ana) καὶ ὅπως ἔχῃ τι βουκόλημα τῆς λύπης ἀνέθηκε τοῖς τοίχοις ποι- 
κίλας γραφὰς ζώων, ignorant all the while that Tyrwhitt (p. 40.) 
had long since there detected a fragment of that very Ba- 
brias, the restitution of whose verses, C.J. B. says, ts such plain 
sailing, that it is scarcely posstble for any person, tolerably skilled 
in iambic metre, to avoid the emendations suggested. In his 
reprint of the Agamemnon C. J. B. will, doubtless, read 
with me at Suppl. 920. X'aaws ἔχοι τι βουκόλημα τῆς λύπης, 
᾿Ενέθηκε τοίχοις ποικίλας γραφὰς ζώων, in compliance with 
Dawes’ canon, which here requires ἔχοι on account of 
ἐνέθηκε. 





τ Although subjects of merely a critical nature are here out of place, I 
must still produce another instance of C. J. B.’s ignorance of the metre and 
laneuage of the Poets of Greece. 

In the Mus, Crit. vi. p. 267. he has thus edited a fragment of Ste- 
sichorus ; 

“Aye Maou. λιγεῖα 

ἄρξον ἀοιδᾶς ἐρατὼς 

ὕμνως Σαμίων περὶ παιδῶν ἐρατᾷ 
φθεγγομένα λύρᾳ" 


and although Gaisford in Hephest. p. 310. had long since properly arranged 
the verses thus, 


“Aye Μοῦσα λιγεῖ᾽ ἄρξον ἀοιδᾶς ἐρατῶν ὕμνους 
Σαμίων περὶ παιδῶν ἐρατᾷ φθεγγομένα λύρᾳ" 


and Heyne had corrected Ἐρατὼ, νόμους, yet Ὁ. J. B. saw neither the beanty 
of the arrangement nor certainty of the emendation, but went blundering on 
with his ἐρατὼς ὕμνως, as 1 gently hinted at Suppl. 874, where I thus printed 
the fragment, as it ought to be read: 


“Aye Μοῦσα Arye? ἄρξον ἀοιδᾶς, ᾿Ερατὼ, νόμους, 
Σαμίων περὶ παιδῶν ἐρατῶν φθεγγομένᾳ λύρᾳ" 


although I neglected to give all the support I might have done, by stating 
that, when the Poet was about to sing the song of love, Erato was the only 
muse proper to be invoked, I might have, moreover, quoted and corrected 
the words of Aleman, by reading, instead of Καλλιόπα, whose presence ill 
suits with words of love and strains of joy, and merry mazy dance, 


Mao’ ἄγε, καλλίπαι ὦ θύγατερ Διὸς, 
ἄρχ᾽ ἐρατῶν ἐπέων, ἐπί τ᾽ ἵμερον 
ὕμνων καὶ χαριέντα τίθει χορόν. 


I might have also quoted and corrected Sapph. Fragm. Xvit. by reading 
“Arve δή μοι χέλυς Avyeia, φωνάεσσά τε “ylveo, 


and confirming the emendation by the Homeric Νῦν ἄγε δή μοι μοῦσα, and by 
another fragment of Aleman, Δεῦρ᾽ ἄγε, Μῶσα λιγ-εῖ", ἁπαλὰς μέλος | ἄρχε 
νεοχμὸν παρθένους ἀείδεν" | καίνισεν ἁγνὰ, γᾶς πύργον, Θεράπνας | thus emended 
by the assistance of Meineke in Cur. Crit. p. 29, who has with great inge- 
nuity united the words of Priscian p. 546. Schol. Hermog. p. 400. Erotian. 
Vv. Νεοχμὸς, et Etymol. p. 589. to which Kidd ad Dawes, p. 300, adds Schol. 
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Equally unfortunate is the endeavour of C. J. B. to 
make me, at Suppl. 62, a plagiarist on Elmsley, to whom 
all the credit of the emendation is given in the Addenda ; 
as the exact reference probably escaped me while writing 
my notes in their regular series. 

The last instance of plagiarism attributed to myself is 
in my note on Suppl. 63, where I am supposed to have 
stolen the reference to Babrias from the note of C. J. B. 
on Agam. 1113. But as my reading had lately led me to 
Babrias, for the purpose of detecting the plagiarisms of 
C. J. B., I might have met with the passage, without being 
indebted for its indication to another individual. 

Having thus overwhelmed me by the mighty enumeration 
of six instances of my supposed plagiarism, C. J. B. gives 
vent to his feelings of mortified vanity by penning a sen- 
tence, in which all the force of the sneer is lost in the 
weakness of the reasoning. 

“If I am not prepared with a longer list of instances 
from the writings of Mr. Burges, itis owing, in part, to the 
slight acquaintance which I have contracted with that gen- 
tleman’s critical labors; and in part to the peculiar turn 
of mind, which has led him to make the generality of his 
emendations of such a cast, that they are not likely to 
have been anticipated by any former, or to be borrowed by 
any future critic.” 

if C. J. B. be not conversant with my writings, his opi- 
nion of the character of my emendations generally is worth 
nothing; but if his opinion be worth any thing, his asser- 
tion that he is not conversant with my writings is false. 

To mortify, however, that spirit of envy, which has led C. 
J. B. thus to depreciate the generality of my emendations, 
Ihave amused myself with drawing up a list of more than 
70 of my corrections, which have been confirmed by Mss. 
and anticipated by preceding or borrowed by succeeding 
critics, or simultaneously made by those, of whom I can- 





Ven. IA. N. 588. Ἄλκμαν, Μῶσα Aids θυγάτερ---λίγ᾽ ἀείσομαι : and Welcker 
subjoins Priscian, p. 1328, and Harpocrat. v. Oepdmvau'—Témos ἐστὶν ἐν Aake- 
δαίμονι Θεράπναι, οὗ μνημονεύει καὶ ᾿Αλκμὰν ἐν πρώτῃ ; but as none of these scho- 
lars understood that the hymn of Aleman was written upon the rebuilding of 
the temple of the Dioscuri at Therapne, they did not see the right reading 
hidden in Priscian’s words, καὶ vdos ἁγνᾶς εὐπύργω θεραπαίνας. With ἁγνὰ 
I understand Ἑλένα, who was the foundress of that shrine. As to the idea 
that a syllable can be shortened before μν in the same word, when C. J. B. 
shall produce satisfactory examples on this point, I shall be ready to give 
up my opinion respecting his ignorance of metre. 
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not by the most distant suspicion be accused of being the 
Plagiarist, except in the instances marked by an obelus. 


Emendations by G. B. 
Of Eurip. Ion. 297. at Tro. 122 
Iph. A. 1141. 








——— Suppl. 532. — 390 
eee Pron mas — — 407 
——— Ion. 549. —— 494 
——— Helen. 1488. —- 498 
Tron — — — 552 
— βοῦν. Agam. 879. —— 627 
— Soph. kd. T.72. — —— 664 ; 
—Enurip. Tro. — — —— 727 
τ ΕΞ: SP | 
-- — —— 791 } 
— /Esch. Eum. 862. — —— 950 
— Eurip. Tro. — — -—— 1001 


141, 459. 931 
— Bacch. 310. in Pref.Tro. p. νὶ 











— Soph. Antig. 964. — XII 
— ΕἸ.1729, — —— XXII 
— Eurip. Orest. 67. XXV 


409. in Append.Tro. p. 129 
Ξε alpha: SA. 130 
Heracl. 608. — 137 
— Aristoph. Lysistr.1038.—— 161 














— Eurip. Electr. 1221. — 171 
— Soph. GEd. C. 504. — 180 
— Aristoph. Eq. 416. 1945 


— Eurip. Pheen. 713. πολλῶν 
1647. τὴν δίκην 
1738. ἀμφιβωμίους 





— Prom. 49. in C. J. N.1. p. 30 
— — 86, = = — 31 
— —— 140 = -- -- - 
ἘΞ ἘΞ 60M. +s -- — 34 
— — 710 — -- --:--- 
τον Ses -- -- — 35 
— -— Philoct. 156. Ν. 2. p. 332 
“- py 367. — 334 
-- — 736. 95937 
-- — 895. — 338 
-- — 896. — 339 
-- —. 1250. +) 341 
= 1461. — 343 


Euripid. Philoct. Fragm. — 346 
— Eurip. Cretens. Fragm. N.9. p.197 
— 200 
— Aristoph. Acharn. 645. 10. p. 77 
— Eurip. Heracl. 14. 14, p. 304 





or} 


Confirmed wholly or partially by 


Scheferin Pref. ad Anacreont. p. rx. 

R. P. ad Dawes. Pref. p. vi. ed. 
Kidd. Elmsley in Q. R. 14. p. 458. 
J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 

Porson, Advers. p. 235. 

Schefer, Meletem. Crit. p. 56. 

Seager in Cl. Jl. No. XL. p. 280. 

— = = a= 279. 

J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 

Blomfield seems to approve. 

V. D. apud Gaisford. ad Hephest. in 
Addendis. 

Ms. Florentino—Voss. 

Porson, Advers. p. 264. 

Ms. Florentino—Voss. J. Pierson. 
in Not. Mss. 

Butler in his edition. 

Schefer, Meletem. Crit. p. 132. 

Seidler in his edition. 

J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 

+ Erfurdt in his edition. 

Passovius in Hermann’s edition. 

Markland in Not. Mss. 

Markland in Not. Mss. 

Seidler in his edition. 

Elmsley in his edition. 

Bentley in Cl. Jl. No. xxvu. p. 146. 

+ Gaisford in his edition. 

Schefer in his edition. 

Blomfield praises in Edinb. Rev. No. 
XLII. p. 337. 

Ms. Harl. 6300. 

J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 

Elmsley, in Cl. Jl. No. xv. p. 214. 

Blomfield in his edition. 

Elmsley, ad Bacch. 508. 

Blomfield approves and edits. 

Elmsley in Ed. Rev. No.XxXII1. p. 237. 

Blomfield calls ingenious. 

Elmsley in Ed. Rev. No. Xx x11. p. 241. 

+ Erfurdt in his edition. 

+ Bothe in his edition. 

Seidler ad Iph. T. 762. 

Schefer in his edition. 

Valckenaer in Not. Mss. 

+ Bothe in his edition. 

+ Bothe in his edition. 

Maltby,in Morell. Thes. v. Merdoxnut. 

+ Tyrwhitt on Toup. tv. p. 420. 

Monk in 2nd edition approves. 

Reisig. Conject. in Aristoph. p. 50- 

J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 
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Of Eurip. Herc. F, thrice N.14. p.373 Hermann in his edition. 

— — Orest. -- — 375 Hermann de Metr. p. 199, ed. 2, 
—-' — Helen. 15. p. 147 Kidd ad Dawes, p. 354. 
—+— Heracl. 176. 16. p. 395 Seagerin Ci. Jl. No. xx. p. 276, 
Orest. 1294. 17. p. 18 + Seidler,de Dochm. p. 322. 














— Aristoph. Ran. 25. p. 34 Hermann de Metr. p. 743. 

-- -- -- — 40 Reisig. Conject. Pref. p. xxvir. 
Reisig. Conj. p. 285. Hermann de 

ΠΝ τὶ ἘΣ Sea ele Metr. p. 304. 

— —— _ Thesm. twice 28. p. 296 Reisig. Conj. p. 281. 283. 

— Asch. Suppl. 156. — 240 +Cantab. in Cl.Jl. No. νι. p.291. 

— Eurip. Bacch. 451 Lenting ad Med. 728. 

- HEschyl. Suppl. 288 ΐ + prieeld in Quart, Rev. No. xv. p. 

eee a ; Reisig. in Dissertat. de Particula ἂν 

p- 129 

ey ee a ee 722 + Schutz. 

-- — — ~~ 784 Briggs ad Theocrit. Id. xx11. 37. 

ota) PELE st es 838 Hermann de Metr. p. 329. 

th. 913 + Porson Miscell. Crit. p. 218. 

— Aristoph.Nub. 352 See Dobree, Aristoph. p.118. Addend. 


When C. J. B. can produce a similar list in evidence of 
sagacity as a conjectural Critic, I will then, but not till 
then, believe, I. that he never saw the Porson papers be- 
fore the publication of his Prometheus; 2. that he knows 
not the contents of my Appendix to the Troades beyond 
the second page; 3. that he did make the luckless reference 
to Gronovius; and, lastly, that his assertions, sneers, and 
reasoning, are true, caustic, and irresistible. 

Having thus discussed the chief points urged against 
me, I might fairly trust the rest to their own confutation, and 
the defence of C. J. B. to his boasted honor and good faith, 
were I not anxious to leave no stone unturned, on whicha 
doubt can rest, remembering the old saw or song, 


Ὑπαὶ παντὶ λίθῳ σκόρπιος, ὦ ᾽ταῖρ᾽, ὑποδύεται" 
Φράζευ, μή σε βάλῃ (τῷ δ᾽ ἀφανεῖ πᾶς ἕπεται) δόλος. 


Beneath each stone a scorpion lies ; beware ; 
Lhe reptile wounds, when least is seen the snare. 


First, then, C. J. B. states that I pronounced him the most 
unfit man in the world to make a charge of Plagiarism; 
whereas I said quite the reverse, knowing that Tov φῶρα φωρᾷν 
χρηστὸς ἔσθ᾽ ὁ φώρτατος. 

2. C.J. Β. asserts that, in my preface to the Phoenisse, I 
praised him for some kind services to myself. Had I not. 
done so, 1 should have exhibited greater ingratitude than 
C.J. B. has shown towards other scholars, to whose kind 
services he has been considerably more indebted. It is 
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true, that I once thought every scholar would, untainted by 
envy, cheerfully acknowledge the rising reputation of C.J.B. 
But is it my fault, if he has compelled me to blush for 
praises too early bestowed and too forcibly expressed, by wil- 
fully sinking from the pedestal, on which his young honors 
had placed him, to his present stool, the mark for scorn to 
point its finger at? 

3. C.J. B. asserts, that at no time has he given me any 
cause of offence, either by word or deed. 

With the exception of his note on Agam. 214, I remem- 
ber no instance where he has directly mentioned my 
name in terms of disrespect; yet I could not miss the in- 
direct sneer aimed at me in the Edinburgh Rev. No. XxxIv. 
Ῥ. 382. and in the Quarterly Rev. No. xvii. p. 351. 

1 is true that the first allusion has been, and the second 
may be still, disavowed by C. J. B. When this is done, it 
will still be in my power to tell him, that zest an nobis is 
animus, ut non modo nullius audacie@ cedamus, verum etiam 
ut wmprobos ultro lacessamus. In the mean while, I shail 
doubt this disavowal of C. J.B. For though I may mis- 
take in pinning one part of his sneers upon Seidler, non con- 
stat that 1 am equally wrong in taking the other part to my- 
self. 

4. During the whole of this contest, it has been my stu- 
dious aim to prevent the introduction of a third party, fear- 
ful lest the due course of justice be perverted by interested 
feelings. Not so C.J.B., who has expressed his mortifi- 
cation at the difference of my conduct towards him and 
others, twice for my neglecting to accuse Elmsley of ap- 
parent plagiarism, and once for my insensibility to a sneer 
of Elmsley against myself. 

The object which C. J. B. has thus had in view, does 
equal credit to his ingenuity and ingenuousness, in vainly 
hoping, and meanly attempting, to escape the vigilance of 
his pursuer, by calling off, when he finds himself hard 
pressed, my attention to other game newly started, or else 
to make a breach between those, whom he fancies to be 
more nearly united than is convenient for his purpose. Be- 
fore my feelings could have permitted me thus to disgrace 
myself, by introducing into a literary contest all the mean 
spirit of party, I would have buried myself in the obscurity 
of a country parish, in hourly penance for the wrong thus 
done to the cause Literarum Humaniorum, by my inhuman 
attempt to embitter the sweets of social intercourse. 
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5. When C. J. Β. is accused of making a needless dis- 
play of learning, in quoting, from voluminous and, by him, 
unread authors, fragments of the tragedians, already to be 
found in their proper place in the edition of each poet re- 
spectively, he turns round with wonderful agility, and ap- 
plies to me the old Tu quoque. 

Although the power of that figure of speech has been 
justly questioned, as incapable of fairly answering a charge, 
yet he shall have the advantage of it, however small. 
But let him bear in mind, that in the instances adduced 
against myself, the case is widely different. For, in quoting 
fragments of various authors, [ am led, by peculiar circum- 
stances, to give, or not, the reference at full length. For 
example, in the case of Bacchylides, as Brunck quotes only 
from Grotius’ Stobeus, I have thought proper to quote 
also the page of Gesner. Of the two fragments of Aischy- 
lus, in one 1 have referred to the Scholia on Aristophanes, 
because the fragment is wanting in Stanley; and in the 
other I have quoted Stobzeus and Plutarch, to show that both 
alluded to the same passage, differently exhibited. In the 
fragments of Euripides, however, I am seldom found, like 
C. J.B., making a ridiculous display of apparently exten- 
sive reading, to excite the astonishment of the unlearned ; 
and until he proves me guilty on this point, I shall treat 
his Tu quoque with the contempt it merits. 

The two last observations, which demand a distinct no- 
tice, are those, where C. J. B., in one place, describes me as 
a person who has been seeking to raise himself into notice by 
calumniating the fair fame of others, and, in another, where, 
under the expiring agony of wounded vanity, he thus fi- 
nishes his piteous defence, by confessing, that he is not in- 
sensible of the disgrace of having been forced to descend into 
the arena with such an adversary as myself, and that the morti- 
Jication which he experiences, of being compelled to appear in the 
character of my antagonist, is such as may satisfy even my 
spirit of malevolence. 

Although I must needs reprobate the impudence of C. J. B. 
in thus talking about men seeking to raise themselves into 
notice by calumniating the fair fame of others, as if he 
did not rise first into notice by his abuse of Butler, in the 
Edinburgh Rev., yet I will express my satisfaction at find- 
ing that he can still feel the disgrace of being held up to 
general scorn asa paltry plagiarist. For my spirit of male- 
volence, I deem it needless to say one word of extenuation, 
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so long as the object of that malevolence is C. J. B., whose 
literary fame, if it be henceforth deemed fair, will prove the 
ZEthiop’s skin not black, and that καὶ δίκα καὶ πάντα πάλιν 
στρέφεται. ‘That in spite, however, of this alleged malevo- 
lence, I am still able to gain a fair reputation amongst 
scholars, may be seen by the preface of Kidd to the Miscel- 
laneous Criticisms of Porson, p. LXXX1v. of Dobree to the 
Porsoni Aristophanica, p. v. and of Elmsley to Eurip. 
Bacch. p. 10.; to which I might add even the testimony of 
C. J. B. himself in my favor, expressed in a letter of his, 
written subsequently to, and in consequence of, my ap- 
pearance as his antagonist. 

I have now touched upon all preliminary matters. It 
remains for me to discuss, one by one, the points of C. J. B.’s 
defence of each individual charge, and to state where he has 
been successful or not in repelling the accusation. 

The charges, detailed at length, were, 

1. That C. J. B. had purloined three emendations from 
the Porson papers, published by C. J. B. himself. 

In his defence, C.J. B. asserts that he did not see these 
papers previous to the publication of his Prometheus. This 
assertion has been disproved above. 

2. That C. J. B. found the clue to another emendation in 
the Porson papers published by Dobree. ; 

He, in answer, pledges his honor that he never consulted 
those papers. 

As the naked assertions of C. J. B. will not pass, so nei- 
ther can his pledge of honor be accepted. 

If I had said that the verse of Euripides in question 
was to be found in Porson’s note on Aristoph. Eccl. 625, 
the answer that the verse is not there would have been de- 
cisive. But when I now add, what I ought not to have then 
forgotten, that the identical emendation of Iph. T. 1502, 
is to be found in Porson’s note on Vesp. 349., he must 
defend himself from the charge of plagiarism by something 
more than his pledge of honor, the value of which is now 
fully known. 

3. The plagiarism on myself C.J. B. seems to confess. 
But if his words are not to be taken as a confession, his 
defence must rest on other grounds, than those, which have 
been proved false. 

During the course of his defence against this charge, 
C. J. B. accuses me of ignorance of the peculiarities of 
metrical language. 
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When be finds me introducing an anapest into the last 
place of a senarian iambic, as he has done by his ori- 
ginal emendation in the Edinburgh Review, No. XLII. 
Ρ. 335, I shall then bow to his superior knowledge of 
Greek metre. For the present, he may be taught (for he 
confesses that 1 can teach him something), that, in dra- 
matic poetry, a diphthong at the end of one word forms a 
crasis with a short vowel at the beginning of the following 
word. 

4, C.J. B. asserts, that he did not obtain at Prom. 20. 
the reference to Menander from Butler. 

But of the credit due to his assertions, ample proofs 
have been already given. 

Yet, as if doubtful himself of the credit due to his vera- 
city, he repeats, in his own behalf, what he had written 
in the Quarterly Review, No. xv. p. 217, in defence of 
J. H. Monk, against a similar charge of plagiarism urged 
by me in the Cl. Jl. No. x1. p. 80. and No. xxi. p. 256. 
and attempts to shelter the par nobile fratrum, by the similar 
practice of Porson. When C. J.B. and J. H. M. shall 
prove themselves Porsons, an event which those two scho- 
lars alone will deem probable, 1 will then acknowledge that 
they may pass off, as the result of their own reading, quo- 
tations from authors, of whom they know nothing but the 
name. 

5. That, in the Edinburgh Rev. No. x uit. p. 336. the 
emendations on Photius were pilfered from the Porson pa- 
pers published by Kidd. 

C. J.B. asserts, that he never saw Porson’s transcript 
of Photius till after the Review was published. 

I never said that he had seen the transcript. This de- 
nial, therefore, is useless. 

But he further says, that the emendations were com- 
municated to Kidd by Maltby, who will testify that he 
never showed the emendations to C. J. B. 

I reply, that, from the intercourse which is known to 
exist between the parties, as testified by Maltby in his 
edition of Moreil’s Thesaurus, it is more than probable 
that C. J. B., unknown to the possessor, saw Maltby’s copy 
of Photius, with the emendations of Porson duly recorded ; 
but which, transcribed by C. J. B. hastily and incorrectly, 
or purposely disfigured, as is wont. to be done by persons 
fearful of detection, will account.for that discrepancy be- 
tween an emendation of C. J. B. and of Porson, on which 
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he partly rests his defence. With respect to the fancy 
of C.J. B. in supposing that I give him credit for finding 
the ten passages where Eupolis is quoted, I beg leave to 
undeceive him, by stating that I never did, nor do I now, 
give him credit for any thing but consulting the indices of 
the authors cited. As to the passage of Eustathius, al- 
though he might have found it, yet the fact of its contain- 
ing the proper title of the play of Eupolis, was, I suspect, 
suggested by Porson. 

6. C.J. B. is accused of pilfering at Prom. 59. ed. 2. an 
emendation from Jacobs. He asserts in reply, that he never 
saw the Cure Poster. in Eurip. till the accusation appeared. 

I am free to confess, that the reference to Jacobs would 
not have been made, unless I had discovered the peculiar 
secrecy of C.J. B.’s plagiarisms. But when he rests his 
defence upon his asserted ignorance of the works, my sus- 
picions as to the plagiarism require no confirmation. 

Vexed that the emendation of Aristarchus is found not to 
be his own, C. J. B., with his usual proneness to groundless 
insinuations, accuses Jacobs of probable plagiarism on 
some person, but whom C. J. B. confesses he is unable to 
mention. Should Jacobs deign to answer such a charge, un- 
supported as it is by one particle of evidence, he will doubt- 
less reply, that not only C. J. B. appears to have stolen the 
emendation from one scholar, but even to have obtained the 
reference from another. At least Porson, apud Kidd. ad 
Dawes, p. 87, seems to have quoted the identical Greek 
passage in his papers somewhere, and a parallel one in 
English: 

Over floods that are deepest, 
Which Neptune obey, 


Over rocks that are steepest, 
Love will find out the way. 


7. The plagiarism at Prom. 105. on Alberti Hesych. v. 
᾿Αδήριτον is confessed. 

In answer to this charge, C.J. B. takes occasion to ac- 
cuse me of plagiarism on himself, by producing my note on 
the play, which, he says, I have written, and called the 
Supplices of Aischylus. This sneer is voted so vastly cut- 
ting that it is repeated in similar words, in the notice of my 
publication. Are, then, the editors of the Mus. Crit. deter- 
mined to prove the adage, that a fool’s bolt is soon shot? or 
do they think they can still cheat the world by the adoption 
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of a new reading in Pindar, παῦρά μοι ἐντὸς φαρέτρας βέλεα φω- 
vavt’ acuvéroiow? When this event, so hopeless, arrives, the 
editors will then be considered as better able to write a 
Greek play, than they are at present to edit one. 

8. C. J. B. is charged with taking at Prom. 112. some 
remarks from an article of Burney in the Monthly Review. 

He denies that he saw the article till the publication of 
the Agamemnon. 

That he saw the article I cannot directly prove ;. but I 
strongly suspect that he did see it. At least, previous- 
ly to the publication of the Prometheus, [ lent J. H. 
Monk my copy of all Burney’s articles in the Monthly 
Review, which were all duly returned, except that very 
articlein M. R. Feb. 1796, which Monk probably forgot he 
had lent to C. J. B., and which was, therefore, not forth- 
coming, when required. 

9. In endeavouring to fix a charge of plagiarism on C. 
J. B. at Prom. 109. I have failed for once. 

10. The reference to Pindar, I said, was obtained from 
Duport. This C. J. B. denies, by stating, that Duport 
quotes Plutarch, and not Athenzus. But to Athenzeus 
C. J.B. was led by Wyttenbach’s notes on Plutarch, p. 91. 
A. andin 5. N. V. p. 69. 

The charges, on this occasion, brought against myself, of 
supposed plagiarism, have been disproved above. 

11. In reply to the instances adduced from Prom. 302. 
363. 386. 836. 865, C. J. B. says they do not deserve notice. 

This answer, if it deserve the name of one, might with 
as munch propriety have been given to every count of the 
indictment. 

It is true, that a long enumeration of passages, from which 
nothing satisfactory is elicited, does, in the eye of a genuine 
scholar, deserve no notice. Yet, as the charge was, that | 
the apparently extensive reading of the youthful editor was 
all a pretence, it was necessary to quote even minor in- 
stances in support of the accusation. 

12. C.J. B. was charged with using at Prom. 321. Jacobs’ 
Animadv. in Eurip. p. 328. What this reference means, he 
says he knows not. I will explain the difficulty. In his 
first edition, at Prom. 321, he quotes from Stobzus, 1. Ὁ. 198. 
Grot. a distich, with a faulty reading κλύοι, in the 2d verse, 
which, in the second edition, is silently corrected into κλύει, 
as Jacobs had quoted. Had my copy of Grotius’ Sto- 
beeus not been lent to a friend, I should have known that 
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the error was merely typographical, and I should not have 
quoted this as an instance of plagiarism. 

13. The reference to the Venetian Scholia at Prom. 467., C. 
J.B. says, he did not get, as was charged against him, from 
Schweighzeuser’s index to Athenzeus, but ‘ from a book into 
which he had long before copied all the quotations contained 
in those Scholia.’ Had I sooner known that an index of au- 
thors, quoted by the Venetian Scholia, has long since been 
made by Kuinoel, and published by Harles in Fabric. Bibl. 
Grec. tom. 1. p. 444, I should have been now more ready, 
than I once was, to believe, not that C.J. B. had carefully 
read those Scholia, but that he had rifled that store-house 
of varied information, as well on this occasion as in the 
preface to the Perse, p. x1v, where the quotations from 
Arrian and Procopius are derived from Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 
ed. Harles, t. 11. p. 182, unless C.J. B. was indebted to 
Bast. Epist.. Crit. p. 12. 

14. The plagiarism at Prom. 470, on Hemsterhuis, at 
Hesych. v. ᾿Εργατὶς is half confessed, and the defence of the 
non-plagiarism, if so it is to be called, destroyed above. 

15. On this and five other counts (18, 19, 20, 24, 25.) 
C.J. B. pleads the certainty of detection as an argument 
against the probability of the commission of a theft. 

Is, then, C.J. B. so ignorant of human motives as not to 
know that crimes are frequently perpetrated with the cer- 
tainty of ultimate detection, yet with the hope that detec- 
tion will come. late, and that, in the interval, every benefit 
will be derived from villainy long concealed? If he knows 
not this, he is unfit to talk with men; and if, knowing it, he 
fancies he can play on the ignorance of others, he must 
fondly deem all men are born fools for the advantage of 
himself alone. 

16. C. J.B. is accused of deriving the materials of his 
note on Prom. 878. ed. 2. from Porson’s notes on Hee. 
1161. Equit. 1046. and Pac. 630. 

Although he denies that he ever saw the Porson papers 
on Aristophanes, yet, even if he had seen them, he wishes 
to know in what the plagiarism consists. ‘The answer is 
obvious. Porson had insinuated that there was no differ- 
ence between éxpuédimvov, ἑξμέδιμνον, and ἑξαμέδιμνον. "This 
hint C. J. B. adopts, and quotes at Prom. 878. ed. 2. the 
same passage as Porson had quoted at Equit. 1046. from 
the Etymol. M., and corrects in Pac. 630. ἐκμέδιμνον, as Por- 
son had done at Hec. 1161. And yet C. J. B., with won- 
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arous simplicity, asks where is the plagiarism in all this? 
Had he on this occasion been able to use a Greek lex. pro- 
perly, even with the aid of the Porson papers, he would have 
seen that the gloss quoted by.himself from Suidas ᾿Εκμήνῳ, 
is to be referred to Soph. Gid. T. 1187. where Porson in 
Miscell. Crit. p. 216. and Schefer ad Bos. p. 312. correct 
ἐκμήνους χρόνους Into ἐκμήνους χρόνους. 

17. The plagiarism of C.J. Β. at Prom. 27. in Gloss. on 
D’Orville, Chariton. p. 416=355 is confessed. 

18. 19. The defence of the confessed plagiarism discuss- 
ed at 15. 

20. The plagiarism at Prom. 431. in Gloss. on Alberti 
and others, is acknowledged to be suspicious. 

C.J. B. asserts, however, “that the passages quoted at 
Hesychius, Ν. ᾿ἀνδρόπρωρος, were collected by himself, and 
that he did not expect to gain much credit from the dis- 
play of reading.” How much credit he expected to gain 
it is difficult to say; how little he will gain may easily be 
guessed. When he shall wipe off the aspersions thrown 
on his veracity, I will listen to his assertions, that, at the 
period of his first edition, he had read the works of Aristo- 
tle, Plutarch, Aclian, and Theophylact, for the purpose of 
hunting out instances of rgap« in composition. 

22. Ὁ. J. B. is charged with purloining at Prom. 02. ed. 
2. from Porson’s Advers. p. 275, instances of εἶτα with a par- 
ticiple. He replies that six enly out of nineteen belong to 
Porson. Buthe does not say how many belong to Dawes, p. 
284—502, Kidd, and to Hermann. Nub. 857. The point, how- 
ever, of the charge was meant to rest upon the hint suggest- 
ed by Porson, and adopted silently by C. J. B., of defending 
Eurip. Phaethont. Fragm. 8, against unnecessary emenda- 
tions. 

23. In reply to the charge of pilfering from Schneider’s 
/Esop, the restitution of the verses of Babrias, C. J. B. says, 
that ‘“‘ he knew not even the existence of Schneider’s work, 
till he learned it from myself.’ This may be true; and yet 
he might have obtained the idea of palming off the res- 
titution of the fable about the Χαραδριὸς, from Schneider’s 
Aristot. Hist. Animal. tv. p. 488, where that very fable is 
quoted at length, and the hint first thrown out that metrical 
fables existed in the collection, which De Furia first pub- 
lished from the Vatican Mss. Now Schneider’s Aristotle 
bears date 1811, and might have found its way into the li- 
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brary of even an obscure country-parish priest before 1813, 
the date of C. J. B.’s plagiarisms. 

24. Dobree’s emendation in the Classical Journal, No. 111. 
p. 654, says C.J. B., “ ought-to have been known to him.” 

By what compulsion he ought to have known the con- 
tents of a journal which he pretends not to read, I cannot 
discover. But that, at the period alluded to, he did not 
know the contents of that third number, he dares not assert ; 
although at the moment when he was penning his article for 
the Quarterly Review, No. Xvi1l. p. 352, it was convenient 
for him to forget the author, and the place of the emenda- 
tion; especially as in the Quarterly Review, No. xv. 
p- 217, he had alluded to the Classical Journal under the 
name of an obscure publication. Well, indeed, would it be 
for C. J. B. if he could, by a word of his, render that work 
obscure, which has brought his plagiarisms to light. 

C.J. B., in defence of this acknowledged charge, says, 
that he should hardly have had the assurance to pass off the 
emendation of a friend as his own. 

‘The man, who has the assurance to tell a falsehood in his 
defence, may be allowed the less assurance to steal an 
emendation; and if he has any wisdom, he will pilfer from 
a friend who will not, rather than an enemy who will, ex- 
pose the iniquity. 

25. In answer to the charge of conveying from the pages 
of the Classical Journal, No. vir. Ὁ. 159, to those. of the 
Edinburgh Review, No. XxxXvuil. p. 501, an emendation of 
/Eschylus, C. J. B. says, that he can, with the greatest truth, 
aver he was not indebted for it to the Classical Journal. 

Now as in that very number of the Classical Journal an 
article by C. J. B. was inserted, under the name of ““ Dia- 
tribe de Antimacho,” it seems scarcely possible that, in 
running his eyes over the table of contents, he should not 
have seen another article entitled “ Conjecture Critic in 
Auctores Grecos,” and containing emendations on that very 
Aischylus, whom C.J. B. was, and is, in the course of pub- 
lishing. If C. J. B. will enquire among his friends, he will 
find more than one, who think the plagiarism in this instance 
of rather a suspicious character, from the coincidence of not 
only the emendation, but the reason assigned for the corrup- 
tion of ἐκ ποίου into ἐκ τίνος. Let the reader turn to my note on 
Supp!. 806, and decide for himself, whether the charge be 
not fully established. 

On this, as on other occasions, C. J. B. has exhibited no 
inconsiderable degree of sophistry, in writing one thing and 
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meaning another. But he thinks too highly of his own, 
and too lightly of my talents, if he supposes me incapable 
of detecting his casuistry. At present I have confined 
myself to the fair and legitimate meaning, deducible from 
his supposed honest language. But if hereafter he resorts 
to any quibbles, he may rest assured that such an attempt 
will only bring additional discomfiture on his head. 

C.J. B. says, that for the last ten years of his life his 
employments have rendered it utterly impossible for him 
to hunt through literary journals for the casual emendations 
of other scholars, and in many cases even to look at them. 

This assertion, if it were true, would only prove that he 
is sadly negligent in his duty as an editor of a Greek 
author, for the improvement of whom some materials 
will be found in the periodical publications of that period. 
But what is really the fact? Nothing more nor less than 
this. That during the whole ten years past, not only has 
he read, but absolutely been continually writing in, various 
reviews, no matter how politically opposed to each 
other, yet to him all friends, as being equally the vehicle 
for his sneers and insinuations; and though it appears 
that he so little values his own writings, as not to remem- 
ber them himself, yet, in the confidence of his own real, 
and on the part of others presumed, forgetfulness, he has 
thoughtlessly exposed his falsehoods to detection. 

Thus have I not only supported the accusation originally 
made, but destroyed also every atom of the defence, two 
instances alone excepted, where I confess my zeal has out- 
stripped my discretion. And I know not how I can better 
close the subject than by quoting the very words of C. J. B. 
himself in the Edinburgh Rev. No. xxxvitl. p. 508, with 
only such alteration as the present case requires : 

ΚΤ now take leave of Dr. Blomfield, having to apolo- 
gise to my readers for the extreme prolixity of this article, 
which I have protracted to so great a length solely for the 
satisfaction of the gentleman who is the object of it. Having 
given a sort of a general notice of his misdeeds, and pointed 
out afew of his principal plagiarisms, I was concerned 
to find that Dr. Blomfield accused me of acting too harshly 
towards him. I thought it, therefore, but justice to make 
amends, and, in the present article, to speak as mildly as 
I could, of his confessed plagiarisms and convicted false- 
hoods. It remains for Dr. Blomfield to judge whether he 
has gained any thing by the change.” 
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Calculating on the certainty that C. J. B. must reply to 
this exposure of his defence, I beg leave to forewarn him 
that in my rebutter to his rejoinder, he will find fresh in- 
stances of his Plagiarisms, and a collection of the Beauties 
of Blomfield, extracted from various Reviews, in which he 
has abused those alone, whom he deemed unwilling or una- 
ble to reply. Nor shall he derive the least benefit from the 
caution through which he has abstained from provoking by 
word or deed those, who, should he be disposed to retaliate for 
the acts of one upon the head of another, will baw] in his ear : 

Quid immerentes hospites vexas, canis, 
Ignavus adversum lupos? 
Quin huc inanes, si potes, vertis minas, 
Et me remorsurum petis ? 
But to triumph thus over a prostrate foe has been considered, 
from the age of Homer to the present period, as the mark of 
no generous mind. Nor should I have felt even the wish 


to use the language of exultation against a crest-fallen an- _ 


tagonist, were not C. J. B. that individual, who has shut 
himself out from all claim to mercy, by defying again 
the hand that has detected his former plagiarisms and 
his present falsehoods. Had he, indeed, in his defence, 
confined himself to an humble confession of his guilt, and 
pleaded for his manifold sins in pilfering, the poverty of 
his imagination, and his incurable desire to gain, without 
knowing how, the reputation of a first-rate Grecian, I 
could have viewed his errors with an eye of compassion, 
and would have gently rebuked him for his hopeless aspi- 
rations. But when, in utter forgetfulness of his own im- 
potence, he has chosen to enter the ring against him, who 
has not unadvisedly commenced the fight, it is his own 
fault, if he has met with one, who, non missura cutem nisi 


plena cruoris hirudo, sticks like a leech, nor drops till full of 


blood. 
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ΟΝ 
TWO PASSAGES IN VIRGIL’S GEORGICS. 





Tr is now generally agreed, that, in settling the text of any 
ancient writer, conjectural emendation is to be avoided as much 
as possible. Wetstein’s learning and critical boldness are well 
known ; yet he says in the prolegomena to his edition of the New 
Testament, that, “ though he thought that the greater part of the 
conjectural emendations, which he had noticed, were both learned 
and ingenious, and found nothing to blame in those, by whom they 
were suggested, he still was bound to confess ingenuously, that 
scarcely two of them had his cordial approbation.” This ob- 
servation applies particularly to those authors, the manuscripts 
of whose works are numerous. 

Acquiescing in the truth of this observation, I yet venture to 
point out two passages in the Georgics of Virgil, which, though 
they exist in all the manuscripts, and I may add im all the printed 
editions of them, of which we are possessed, appear to me to 
be, one of them an evident transposition, the other, either 
that, or an evident interpolation. 

1.1 beg my reader to place before him the beginning of 
the second Georgic, and to read from its first to its 47th verse ; 
and then to ask himself whether the verses from the 38th verse 
to the end of the passage should not be expunged from the place 
in which they stand, and inserted between verse 7 and verse 8. 

The poet first mentions, generally, his subject ; then addresses 
Bacchus, the founder of it; then proceeds to the didactic; and 
then, on a sudden, and without any connexion with what 
precedes or follows, introduces a second address :—this second 
address, if placed immediately after the first, will be felt to 
follow it naturally, and not to be discordant with the verses 
which, on this supposition, it will immediately precede, or those 
by which it will be immediately followed.—It may be added, 
that the plan will then immediately accord with the opening of 
the first Georgic. 

2. 1 must next request my reader to place under his eyes 
the 3d Georgic ; and passing over, if he can, the 48 first 
verses, to begin with the 49th, and thence read—he certainly 
will not find it a labor—till the 129th: and then consider whe- 
ther the 120th, 12ist, and 122d verses either are not an inter- 
polation, or should not be inserted between the 96th and y7th, 
and make one sentence, not with the verses preceding, but with 


those that follow the 97th. 
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I beg leave to ask,—As the text now stands, to what verse 
or sentence can the word “ Quamvis” be applied ? 

I shall add no more,—in fact inquiries of this nature are 
rather to be decided by feeling than argument. 


R. 
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An Introduction to the critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Hoty Scriptures. By the Rev. T. Hart- 
wELL Horne, M. A., &c. &c. ὅς. Second Edition, 
revised, corrected, and enlarged. Four large volumes, 
8vo. Pr. 31. 3s. 


EE ον... ἤρκεσε... 


Iw a preceding number" we submitted to our readers ἃ brief 
notice of the first edition of this most valuable of modern theo- 
logical publications. Impressed with the conviction that the 
laborious research, the extensive reading, and undoubted talent 
of the author, deserved the most decided and almost unqualified 
approbation and praise, we did not hesitate to bestow our eu- 
logy in such unmeasured language, that we must have excited 
the contempt of our readers if the work had been unfavorably 
received. We willingly incurred the danger. Far from fearing 
to commit ourselves, we were willing to pledge on this truly 
useful work, whatever credit we might have sometimes obtained 
from those articles which have been most generally approved. 
We have not been mistaken in our estimate of the discernment 
of the public; we have not been disappointed of our anticipated 
gratification in the universal approbation with which Mr. Horne 
has been so justly rewarded. ‘The first edition has been received 
in the most favorable manner. ‘In addition to the extensive 
circulation which the work has obtained in the Universities, and 
other theological seminaries in England, it bas recently been 
adopted as a text-book in the College at Princeton, New Jersey, 
and in the protestant Episcopal seminary at Newhaven, in North 
America.” The career of the work has but begun. We have no 
doubt but that it will become the standard reference and text- 
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book of our several Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, and will 
find a place in the library, not only of our candidates for orders, 
and theological students in general, but be received with pleasure 
by those who have completed their preliminary studies, and 
have made extensive progress in the science of theology. 

The first edition of Mr. Horne’s work was divided into three 
parts. _ Part the first comprised a concise view of the Geogra- 
phy of Palestine, and of the moral, civil, religious, and political 
state of the Jews, illustrating the principal events recorded in 
Scripture. The second treated on the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture in all its branches. The third was appropriated to the 
Analysis of Scripture, and contained a history of the sacred canon 
of the Old and New Testament, together with an abstract of 
the evidence for the divine origin, credibility, and inspiration of 
each ; copious critical prefaces to each book were given, with 
accurate and masterly synopses of their respective contents. 
These synopses were so drawn up as to present, so far as was 
practicable, at one glance, a comprehensive view of the subjects 
contained in each book of Scripture. To these three divisions 
was added an appendix, embracing the principal topics of bibli- 
cal criticism—such as manuscripts, and editions of the Scriptures, 
various readings, lists of commentators, &c. which could not 
be introduced with propriety into the body of the work, without 
blending together two subjects which are evidently distinct—the 
criticism, and interpretation of the Bible. 

This second edition, which we have long anticipated with 
eagerness, and which we rejoice to be now able to recommend 
to the closest and most frequent examination, that the apparently 
extravagant praise we thought it our bounden duty to bestow 
on the first, and to reiterate on this second edition, may be de- 
monstrated to be just, is arranged in four volumes. 

Volume 1. contains a critical enquiry into the genuineness, 
authenticity, uncorrupted preservation, and inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures; including, among other subjects, a copious 
investigation of the testimonies of profane authors to the leading 
facts recorded in the Scriptures, particularly a new branch of 
evidence for their credibility, which is furnished by coins, medals, 
inscriptions, and ancient structures. This is followed by a full 
view of the arguments afforded by miracles and prophecy for the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and a discussion of the whole of 
their internal evidence, furnished by the doctrines, the precepts, 
and the harmony, &c. &c. of the Bible; together with a refutation 
of the very numerous objections which have been urged against 
the Scriptures in recent deistical publications. An appendix to 
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this volume comprises a particular examination of the miracles 
supposed to have been wrought by the Egyptian magicians, and 
of the supposed, or alleged contradictions, which are said to 
have been discovered in Scripture. This discussion 15 followed 
by a table of the prophecies relating to the Messiah, and their 
fulfilment, and by an examination of the pretensions of the apo- 
cryphal books of the Old and New Testament. 

In the first edition Mr. Horne had given a very brief outline 
only of the evidences for the genuineness and inspiration of the 
Old and New Testaments, being naturally unwilling to aug- 
ment unnecessarily the number of treatises on these subjects. 
Called upon, however, publicly, and by name from the press, 
to reply to the infidel objections of the day, he thought it 
his duty not to shrink from the task, and proceeded according- 
ly through all the disgusting sophistry, the specious objec- 
tions, the gross and illiberal attacks, which to this day have 
been revived or invented against Christianity. ‘To the labor of 
a compiler he has joined acuteness, judgment, and perfect free- 
dom of inquiry. With eloquence, spirit, and earnestness, such 
as became a Christian, he entered fully and fairly into the laby- 
rinth of perplexing controversy. When a laborious author at- 
tempts the compilation of interesting or useful matter, on other 
subjects, it frequently happens that no originality is induced, no 
animated paragraphs, or proofs of intellectual exertion enliven 
the reader, who toils through the dull and lifeless pages. In 
the study of. Theology this is seldom or never found to take 
place. Whoever with freedom and impartiality, with a hand 
prepared to labor, a heart impressed with the importance of the 
subject, and a head well stored with varied and useful imforma- 
tion, devotes himself to the apparently humble labor even of a 
compiler on sacred subjects ; with him languor, dulness, and life- 
lessness, seldom occur. Eloquence is induced by the magnificence 
of the subjects discussed. Animation is given by the number, 
and boldness of the enemies of revelation. Interest, and strength, 
and spirit, will always follow the heartfelt, and personal con- 
cern which an author generally takes in those subjects, which 
- concern both him and all mankind, as immortal and accountable 
beings. Such is the case with Mr. Horne in the volume before 
us: had he been devoid of native talent, and energy, they would 
have been in some degree unavoidably induced by the nature of 
the topics discussed. But when in addition to the spirit of re- 
search, unwearied diligence, and acknowledged talent, he has 
dedicated himself to the study of Scripture, its author, its mean- 
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ing, its object, and its end, it will not excite surprise that he has 
attained to a power of language, a strength of argument, and an 
enforcement of conviction, that will make this part of his work 
essentially useful and necessary to the biblical student. 

Volume the second treats on Sacred Criticism. It includes. 
an historical and critical account of the original languages of 
Scripture—the principal Mss., &c.—the history of the authorised 
version, with its ample vindication from late objections—the 
benefit of attending to the study of Jewish and rabbinical 
authors. ‘T’o these discussions are added a dissertation on the 
various readings of Scripture; of which a comparatively. brief, 
though valuable notice only, was given in the first edition, A 
learned chapter follows, on the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New. In the former edition tables of reference 
only were given to the quotations from the Old Testament in 
the New: but as these quotations have been frequently made the 
subject of cavilling by the adversaries of the Scriptures, and as 
all students have not the time to find out, and compare several 
hundred references, they are now, in this edition, given at full 
length, (accompanied with critical remarks,) in Hebrew, Greek, 
and English, showing their relative agreement with the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint; and showing whether they are prophecies 
cited as literally fulfilled ; prophecies typically or spiritually ap- 
plied ; prophecies accommodated ; or simple allusions to the Old 
‘Testament. ‘This part concludes with a well-written chapter on 
the poetry of the Hebrews, and on harmonies of the Scriptures. 

‘he second part of the second volume is appropriated to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. We mentioned in our preceding 
notice, that this division of the work in the first edition was 
more particularly valuable. In addition to the several topics 
we there recount as introduced by the author, are many others, 
containing the most curious, interesting and important informa- 
tion. ‘They are however so numerous, that a mere list of the 
principal topics discussed, would enlarge this notice beyond its 
required limits. We entreat only of all who are truly anxious 
to make themselves intimately acquainted with the sacred writings, 
to peruse these useful pages. So much has been added to this 
part, and to the discussion that follows it, that it may be in 
some measure considered as new. ‘The discussion is on the 
proper application of the principles of interpretation to the 
ascertaining the sense of Scripture. ‘These are applied to the 
historical interpretation—to the interpretation of the figurative 
Janguage of Scripture, its tropes, figures, metonymies, meta- 
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phors, allegories, parables, proverbs, &c.; to the spiritual or 
mystical interpretation; to the interpretation of prophecy, of 
types, doctrines, moral passages, promises, and threatenings of 
Scripture ; concluding with the inferential and practical reading 
of Scripture. The appendix to the volume contains critical 
notices of an immense mass of lexicons and grammars of the 
original or cognate languages of Scripture—lists of writers, com- 
mentators and expositors of the Bible. 

The third volume is entirely new. It consists of four parts ; 
treating respectively of the historical geography of the Holy 
Land; the political and military affairs of the Jews; their reli- 
gious or sacred affairs, arranged under the heads of sacred 
places, persons, times and seasons; the corruptions of religion 
among the Jews; their sects, and condition in the time of 
Christ. Part the fourth discusses the private life, manners, 
customs, and amusements of the Jews, and other nations, inci- 
dentally mentioned or alluded to in the Holy Scriptures. ‘The 
Appendix to this volume contains, besides chronological, and 
tables of weights and measures, a geographical Index of the 
principal places mentioned in Scripture, with an abstract of 
profane and oriental history, so far as it was necessary to eluci- 
date the sacred writings. 

The fourth volume is appropriated to the Analysis of Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Horne has not found it necessary to make many 
alterations in this part of his extensive work, the observations 
therefore which were made in our former number are still 
applicable, and to those we beg to refer our readers: and we 
shall add but one remark as a conclusion to our necessarily 
rapid survey of this second edition. Since that notice was 
written we have had ample opportunity of studying the work at 
our leisure, and of hearing the several opinions, formed by many’ 
impartial and able judges, on its merits and pretensions. We 
have not only found no reason to come to other conclusions than 
those to which we formerly arrived; on the contrary, we repeat 
them if possible more fully and decidedly than before; and 
with respect to the opinions of others, we never remember to 
have heard of a work which received in all companies, from 
men of all opinions, such uniform, such unqualified approbation, 
as we have listened to when this work became the subject of 
conversation. We rejoice that the public can appreciate these 
laborious volumes as they deserve, and we again congratulate 
Mr. Horne on his honorable and complete success. 

We shall conclude this notice by mentioning one or two 
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points which we think interesting to the purchasers of the first, 
as well as of the second edition, The first edition was com- 
prised in two thick closely-printed volumes, with an appendix : 
it contained about seventeen hundred printed pages. The second 
edition is comprised in four large volumes, and occupies nearly 
three thousand pages. But not only has the laborious author 
thus enlarged the size, and increased the value of his book, he 
has adopted both a wider page, and employed a small but 
distinct and clear type, to introduce, without adding to the price, 
a large mass of new and important matter. Anxious however 
to render justice to the purchasers of the first edition, Mr. 
Horne has published the entire third volume of his new edition, 
together with all such newly introduced critical matter as could 
be detached from the context, in the form of a supplemental 
volume to the first edition. In this additional volume also he 
has inserted six new plates, and eighteen woodcuts, interspersed 
among the letter press. By this plan ample justice will be 
rendered to those, who may be disinclined to purchase both 
editions. : 

It is the custom with some of the more modest and diffident 
of our editors of newspapers, should they ever anticipate the 
measures which the legislature proposed to adopt, to exclaim in 
triumphant gratulations,—“ we are happy that his majesty’s 
ministers have at length taken our advice”—‘‘ we strongly re- 
commended a change of measures, so long as a year ago” —with 
much more of the same solemn style and facetious manner. 
We shall not imitate this pleasing complacency by asserting that 
Mr. Horne, in consequence of our animadversions only, has 
added several improvements to his new edition, but we are glad 
to see that his judgment has adopted many of those alterations, 
which we thought essential to the perfection of his design. 
With the exception of any original remarks on the shepherd- 
kings of Egypt, and on the curious questions respecting the dis- 
persion and the original settlements of mankind, discussed by 
Mr. Bryant and Mr, Faber, which have not yet received the at- 
tention and examination they deserve, we see with pleasure 
that all our other remarks are no longer necessary. ‘The cele« 
brated and very learned work of Mr. Nolan on the integrity of 
the Greek Vulgate, and the curious theory of its author on the 
authenticity of the disputed verse in St. John, is admirably con- 
densed into a very small compass—the index of general matter, 
as might indeed have been anticipated, is greatly enlarged—much 
has been added to the account of the patriarchal times, and the 
patriarchal religion; and an ample index of fifty pages, of the 
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-passages of Scripture quoted, illustrated or explained in the 
work, has been added, as we earnestly recommended to the 
author, and were satisfied he would have added to the new edi- 
tion. Mr. Horne however advises us, that he committed the 
compilation of this index to a literary friend, who seems to have 
executed the task allotted to him with great care and accuracy. 

Among the other supplemental matter, we observe that Mr. 
Horne has added very much to his work, from an attentive pe- 
rusal of the several important publications which have issued 
from the press since the appearance of the first edition. Among 
others, Mr. Jebb’s very admirable work on the poetical style of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, with the application of certain principles, 
and parallelisms to the style of the New Testament. An 
ample account of this work, with many extracts of instances of 
the author’s reason, is given by Mr. Home. Dr. Lawrence’s 
tract, the republication of the book of Enoch, an account of the 
harmonies of the Scriptures, and of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, with 
a brief statement of Torshell’s plan, is made introductory to a 
very satisfactory notice of Mr. 'Townsend’s newly published ar- 
rangement of the Old Testament. Mr. Horne informs us that 
he had intended, after the completion of his present undertaking, 
to commence an arrangement or harmony of the whole of 
Scripture, but that this work, so far as it respects the Old Tes- 
tament, is happily rendered unnecessary by Mr. Townsend’s 
publication. Of that work Mr. Horne expresses the most de- 
cided and favorable opinion ; that it is exceedingly useful to all 
elergymen, and indispensably necessary to those who design to 
enter upon the sacred office. Mr. Horne has noticed many 
other new works, those published on the continent as well 
as in England. Neither has he omitted the very interesting il- 
lustration of the Scriptural history of the overthrow of the army 
of Josiah, given us in Belzoni’s travels. We might mention 
many other very important excellencies in the work before us, 
but we are not permitted to devote much space to the notice 
even of such works as this. We trust that in another edi- 
tion still greater perfection will be given to this book, by 
many useful and valuable discussions, and additional information 
on many points. And let not this wish excite surprise. The 
Scriptures will never cease to attract the attention, and exercise 
the faculties of man, till a brighter scene of existence open 
upon him, Every day new sources of illustration open to us. 
“Many run to and fro, and knowledge is increased.” Much 
as Mr. Horne has accomplished, by executing, with the labor of 
twenty years, the Introduction we are now noticing; though he 
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has placed himself at the head of his class of biblical writers ; 
and though his work, in our opinion, is the most useful, interest- 
ing, and important of any that has yet appeared on the critical 
study of the Bible—much still remains, and will ever remain, to 
employ the time, the talents, and the researches of our critics 
and students. We shall mention a few only of those alterations 
or additions which may be introduced into a future edition : if, 
on perusing the whole more attentively, others occur to us, we 
shall certainly wish to insert them, for Mr. Horne’s attention, in 
the pages of this Journal. We would advise, then, that in a 
subsequent edition, the Greek that is quoted should be accen- 
tuated—that a more ample account be given of the labors of 
Bryant, Faber, Heidegger, and others who have treated on the 
earlier history of the antediluvian or postdiluvian patriarchs ; 
particularly the labors of Bochart, and his successors— Middle- 
ton’s labors on the Greek article might have been related at great- 
er length—a map of St. Paul’s travels, on the plan of that given 
by Barrington in the Miscellanea Sacra, might have been useful. 
Lord Barrington traces on the map five several journeys of St. 
Paul, instead merely of the usual route which is given by Mr. 
Home. Lord Barrington’s theory, too, of the preaching and dis- 
semination of Christianity, first among the Jews, next among the 
proselyted Gentiles, and lastly among the idolatrous Gentiles in 
general, would have been acceptable. There was room too for 
some additional remarks on Diodati’s analyses of the several books 
of scripture, and more on the several systems of chronology—for 
a disquisition on that most interesting subject to a Christian, 


_the identity of the angel Jehovah of the Old Testament with 


the Messiah of the New—for a more extended account of the 
Apamean medal, and for some other topics of minor importance. 
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We were in hopes that our redoubtable opponent, Dr. Blom- 
field, had said ““ Odiis exsaturatus quievi.” But, not satisfied 
with assaulting us with the thundering cannon of the Quar- 
terly Review, he has brought into the field a piece of less ca- 
hbre, long disused, to pour in a volley of small shot. 


ASA Literary Intelligence. 


With his usual mildness, candor and accuracy, he is pleased 
to say’ that “for TEN YEARS TOGETHER we have been labor- 
ing to provoke a castigation.” For a refutation of this asser- 
tion, we refer our readers to No. 46 of this Journal, where we 
gave a list of the passages which we could collect, of these instan- 
ces of aggression against Dr. Blomfield, of which he so bitterly 
complains. Of these the first, ‘“ Meliorem lectionem excogi- 
tavit Blomfieldius,” began in 1811; and the last, “It is easy 
to disprove this unqualified assertion, upon testimony, which 
Mr. Bl. himself will scarcely fail to admit,” was printed in 
1815! 

But, not to dwell on the substitution of ten for five, we ask, 
has Dr. Bl. had just reason to complain of our want of candor 
or fairness? As Editors of a critical Miscellany, supported by 
the contributions of correspondents, we consider ourselves as 
bound to insert any article in fair commendation or censure of a 
literary work. If we had held Dr. Blomfield’s name too sacred 
to be mentioned, he might perhaps not have thanked us for our 
silence. Authors generally complain of personalities, when 
the criticism is more just than agreeable; and the public are 
too well aware of this to trust to their querulous representa- 
tions. 

But to prove our sincere desire to avoid giving offence to a 
man of Dr. Blomfield’s temper, we abstained from noticing him 
from that time,—although many severe articles were sent to us, 
and offers were made to translate the Jena Review for our use, 
—except in one article, No. 39, p. 214, in which we gave him 
and his lamented brother that praise and credit, which would 
have softened the resentment, if not obtained the good will, of a 
man of placability and feeling. 





1 His name indeed is not affixed to this diatribe, which may be written 
by some inferior associate, in the same style and spirit. But he is the 
primary Planet, attended perhaps by a few Satellites: he is the Saturn, 
whose influence is intended to be fatal to us. 
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Neither our silence nor our commendation availed.. He 
continued to fulminate his anathemas against us; and directed 
the bent of his hostility even against the printer of this Journal. 
“ Still did we bear it with a patient shrug,” until the publication 
of his article in the Quarterly Review,—an article on the spirit 
and tendency of which there are not two opinions,-—when for- 
bearance would have been a dereliction of our friend’s interest, 
and silence would have had the appearance of a forgetfulness of 
our own character. We do not hesitate to court the decision of 
the impartial reader, whether Mr. V.’s Reply in No. 43 of the 
Classical Journal to the first, and our own in No. 46 to the 
second, article of the Quarterly Review, were not as moderate 
and unassuming, as Dr. Bl.’s attack was intemperate and petu- 
Jant. After this diatribe, we leave the reader to judge whether 
“ we had neither provocation to excite, nor fuel to keep alive, 
animosity.” Yet the imputation of ‘‘ animosity” we anxiously 
deprecate, and solemnly disclaim. 

Weare accused of noticing, in No. 15, p. 18 of this Journal, a 
mistake of his, On turning to it, we find that the writer of that 
article, who is exceeded by few in depth of classical learning, attri- 
butes it to “ oversight and hurry.” A mild reproof surely, com- 
pared with the Editor of Sappho’s invective against the German- 
Editor, couched in these uncourteous words: ‘ Contra tamen 
disputat Volgerus, ineptissimis argumentis fretus.” 

After seven or eight years we are again reminded, in no very 
gracious terms, of some errata, from which we must confess, 
ut vineta cedamus nostra, that few of our Numbers are perfectly 
free, in consequence of the general hurry with which Periodicals 
are committed to the press. Buta candid critic would have been 
convinced that they could have been occasioned only by “ over- 
sight.” In the absence of the Editors and principal Reader, a 
sheet was left to the care of the Translator of the article, who 
left a few such blunders as ““ Apollonius of Tyaneus.” He 
would observe that we had called that writer ‘ Apollonius 
Tyaneus, Apollonius of Tyana, and Apollonius de Tyane.” 
Yet for this we are taxed with “ignorance.” We leave our 
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opponent in full possession of all the credit attached to this 
delicate language, and will only observe, that we did not call 
his far greater blunders in the Greek language, the effect of 
ἐς jonorance.” 

We leave him in the hands of Mr. Burges on the score of 
plagiarism. In answer to those charges, he justifies himself 
by accusing an eminent scholar, whom the hand of death has 
long removed from all opportunity of vindicating himself, of 
the same practice,—a mode of defence, which will avail as 
little at the bar of criticism, as it would in a court of law. On 
the conclusive evidence of his /engthy and labored article on that 
subject, supported as his assertions are, principally on his own 
αὐτὸς ἔφη, we wish to leave the judgment to those, who have 
brought more particular accusations than we are inclined to do. 

His clamorous invective against the Classical Journal may 
disgust his readers, but cannot affect that publication, except as 
an indirect recommendation, perhaps as authoritative as his most 
elaborate panegyric. ‘The irritable and fretful anxiety, with 
which he affects to despise this Journal, and his more powerful 
and direct accusers, proves that he is far from holding them in 
contempt, and that he is successful in imitating, in more than 
one respect, the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Another, neither very civil nor usual, mode of attack is, that 
the Classical Journal is not sold by a “ principal bookseller in 
Cambridge.” Without presuming to discriminate the different 
degrees of eminence among the respectable booksellers in that 
town, we shall only appeal to the judgment of those members 
of the University, who know the connexion between that book- 
seller and our opponents. 

We are not sorry, however, that the reflection has been made, 
as it gives us an opportunity of noticing, that many of our readers 
often find some difficulty in obtaining the Journal. We cannot 
complain, for we do not know the existence, except by analo- 
gical deduction, of any hostile influence, and we have a high 
opinion of the honor and fairness of the principal booksellers ; 
but we have received so many complaints on the subject, that a 
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considerable part of our sale is sent directly from the office of 
the printer, whose wish and practice is to dispose of bis publica- 
tions through the medium of the regular trade. 

Dr. Bl. is aware that he and Mr. V. are placed in very un- 
equal situations. ‘The former is blessed withease, affluence and 
independence ; the latter is toiling to obtain a subsistence in the 
midst of an opposition, produced by causes over which he 
had no control. Dr. BI. apologises for not publishing the 
whole of his observations on Sophron, because a part was 
printed in the Classical Journal; for he fears that “ typographus 
iste” (the reader will observe the contemptuous iste) would charge 
him with plagiarism, We are authorised to say that the printer, 
whose spirit of mildness and conciliation we sincerely wish that 
Doctor il/e could imitate, gives him the most liberal freedom 
to take his articles from the Journal, and print them wherever 
he may think proper. In this permission we cordially unite. 
But such is the bitterness of Dr. Bl.’s hostility against him, that 
he will probably continue to oppose and pursue him with a spirit 
consistent with his former conduct. 

Far be it from us to treat Dr. Blomfield with contempt. We 
respect his learning and industry; and we have found much 
utility in many of his publications. We acknowledge the merit 
of several articles in the work of which he still appears to be 
at the head, and shall rejoice in its success. We shall close our 
address to him in the words of the Dramatic poet : 


“© Now learn the difference ’twixt thy heart and ours: 
Thine bids thee lift the dagger to our throat ; 
Ours can forgive the wrong, and bid thee LIVE.” 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


_ The Rev. T. Broadhurst, of Bath, author of “ Funeral Ora- 
tions, translated from the Greek, &c. &c.” is preparing for pub- 
lication a third edition of his “ Advice to young Ladies, on the 
Improvement of the Mind, and the Conduct of Life.” ‘The 
work will be carefully revised and corrected, with several addi- 
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tions ; and will contain a new chapter on the subject of Female 
Accomplishments. 


Dr. Blomfield is about to print a second edition of the 
Agamemnon, and an Abridgment of Matthiz’s Greek Gram- 
mar, for the use of the younger students in Greek. The Choe- 
phore will be put to press shortly. 


Bekker’s Thucydides is completed, His edition of the Greek 
Orators will be published by the University of Oxford. 


Professor Monk has been occupied for three or four years in 
preparing a Life of Dr, Bentley ; a work which, it is expected, 
will be sent to the press early in the ensuing spring. The 
biography of this scholar, the most celebrated of those who 
ever established a reputation in the department of classical learn- 
ing, 15 intimately connected with the history of the University of 
Cambridge for above 40 years, a period of unusual interest, 
and with the literary history of this country for a still longer 
time. It has been frequently remarked, that such a work is 
a desideratum in English literature : and this it is the author’s 
endeavour to supply. He hasindustriously sought for documents 
which may throw light upon the events of those days, or tend 
to illucidate the character, the conduct, and the writings of 
Bentley. For this purpose he has searched the voluminous 
manuscript collections of Baker, of Cole, and of Hearne, as well 
as other recor''s preserved in the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
the Lambeth Library, and those in the University of Cambridge. 
He has also availed himself of a very important correspondence 
betwe:n Bentley and the first scholars of his age, as well as of a 
still more extensive assortment of papers, comprising letters of 
Bishop Atterbury, Bishop Sherlock, Bishop Greene, Dr. Conyers 
Middleton, Dr. Andrew Snape, Bishop Hare, Bishop Zachary 
Pearce, and many other highly distinguished characters, who were 
intimately counected with the leading events of Bentley’s history ; 
also the whole of the manuscripts left by Dr. Colbatcb, his prin- 
cipal opponent in Trimty College. He bas omitted no means 
in his power of obtaming a sight of Bentley’s letters, which are 
in private hands, having made applications to all quarters where 
he thought that such deposits were likely to be found. In several 
of these cases he has been successful: still he 1s persuaded that 
there exist other specimens of his correspondence in quarters to 
which he has vot been able to discover any clue. Should 
this notice meet the eye of persons who possess such papers, or 
who can atford inteiligence respecting them, the author will feel 
highly obliged by a communication upon the subject. 
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We are glad to hear that Professor Rruvuns of Leyden has 
it in contemplation to publish a Periodical devoted to Ancient 
Inscriptions, and Archeological Researches. We trust he will 
secure the co-operation of Professors Boissonade, Osann, &c. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Mr. J. R. Bryce has in the Press a second edition of the 
Elements of Latin Prosody, with considerable improvements. 


We understand that Professor Hermann has at length put his 
‘ischylus to press. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. XXXV. and 
XXXVI. Pr. 11, 1s. each. Large paper 2/. 2s. The prices 
to be hereafter raised. 

N.B. As it may not be convenient to some new Sub- 
scribers to purchase at once the whole 86 Nos., Mr. V. will 
accommodate such by delivering one or two of them with 
each new No. till the set is completed; 1. 6. No. 1 may be 
delivered with No. 37, No. 2 with 38, and so on. 


Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, Nos. XIV. and XV., i.e. Part 
XI. of the Lexicon, and II]. of the Glossaries. 1/, 5s. each, and 
2/, 12s. 6d. large. ‘The whole is pledged to be delivered in 39 
Nos. ‘The prices to be hereafter raised. 


Select British Divines, No. X. Pr. 2s. 6d. hotpressed, con- 
taining Matthew Henry’s Tracts. Edited by the Rev. C. Brad- 
ley, Curate of High Wycombe. 

Nos. |. and [f. contain Bishop Beveridge’s Private Thoughts, 
one vol. bds. with a Portrait, pr. 5s. 

Nos. [1I. and LV. contain Archbishop Leighton’s Theological 
Lectures, together with his Expository Lectures, in one vol. bds. 
with a Portrait, pr. 5s. 

Nos. V. VI. and VII. contain Archbishop Leighton’s Com- 
mentary on St. Peter, one vol. bds. pr. 7s. 6d. 

Nos. VIII. and [X. contain Archbishop Leighton’s Sermons, 
one vol. bds. pr. 5s. 

After Henry will succeed the works of Hall, Horne, 
Doddridge, Watts, Charnock, Hopkins, Howe, Baster, Flavell, 
Owen, W. Jones, Pearson, &c. &c. 
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This Work will consist of a uniform Reprint of all the 
most valuable Pieces in Devotional and Practical Divinity. 
The Authors, from whose writings they will be selected, are 
those who have either been consistent members of the Established 
Church, or whose sentiments have been in strict accordance with 
the general tenor of its Liturgy and Articles. With this object 
in view, the Pieces will occasionally be taken from those Divines, 
who were the ornaments of the English Church in the century 
preceding the last. 

A sbort Biographical Sketch of each Author will be given, 
and in some instances a Portrait. 

The Work to be comprised in about 40 Vols. Any Author, 
however, may be purchased separately. 


Cesar’s Commentaries. Translated by Duncan ; with Wood- 
cuts, and an Index. 9s. 6d. 


Virgil. Translated by J. Davidson, 6s. 6d. 


As it has ever been considered superfluous to print a work, 
which 2s only intended as a book of reference, in a large type, in 
order to swell the Volume, the present Translations have been 
published im such a form as to be sold at a moderate price. 

Fach Author, as published, may be had separate. 


Museum Criticum, No. VII. 


Aischyh, que Supersunt, Fabule et Fragmenta, Supplices. 
a G. Burges. duod. Pr. 85. In Usum Scholarum. 

Of all the remains of the Greek Dramatic Poets, we believe 
no play is so corrupted in the language, and obscure in the 
arrangement, as the Supplices of Aschylus. Potter, who had 
a kindred poetical genius, has in his translation given us some- 
thing like what the original author might be supposed to have 
written. Mr. Burges has made a similar attempt, and has 
given us a Greek Play, of which a considerable part is original, 
by conjectural emendatiens or substitutions. This play is not 
indeed that which passes under the name of /Eschylus, but it is 
an attempt, in which few. scholars since the days of Scaliger, 
have been possessed of sufficient knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage to succeed. We may resume the consideration of this 
ingenious performance in a future number. 


Mr. Burges has also just published the Eumenides, in the 
same form for Schools. Pr. 7s. In the Preface, he takes oc- 
casion to rectify a mistake, which he had made in the Supplices, 
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relative to. Dr. Blomfield ; an instance of candor, of which we 
shall hail the imitation. 


Munusculum Juventuti ; seu Phedri Fabule Versibus Hex- 
ametris Concinnate ; necnon specimina quedam solute ora- 
tionis, non tam ad sensum earundem fabularum aperiendum, 

uam ad regulas lingue Latine illustrandas, accommodata. 
ANlctove Daniel French, Armig. Jureconsulto. Pr. 8s. To this 
we shall return. 


Mr. Briggs, who is well known to scholars, by the emenda- 
tions of Theocritus, which are subjoined to Mr. Gaisford’s 
edition of that poet, has just published the Greek Bucolic Poets. 


We hope to give some account of this work. 


Professor Gaisford has published a complete collection of 
the Scholia on Hesiod and Theocritus, forming the 3rd and 4th 
volumes of his edition of the Poete Minores Greci. His 
Stobzus is in the press. 


Aristophanis Nubety fabyla nobilissima, integrior edita auc- 
tore Carolo Reisigio Thuringio: accedit Syntagma Criticum 
cum additamentis et commentatio de vi et usu ἂν particule. 
Lipsiz, 1820. 


Aristophanis Pax, ex recensione G. Dindorfii. Lipsiz, 1820. 


A sixth volume of Matthiz’s Euripides has just appeared, 
containing his notes upon the first four plays. 


A Key to the Latin Language, embracing the double object 
of speedily qualifying students to turn Latin into English, and 
English into Latin: and peculiarly useful to young gentlemen, 
who have neglected or forgotten their juvenile instructions. 

We have examined this elegant little work, and find more 
originality than is often found in similar elementary books. 


An Introduction to Latin Construing ; or, easy and progres- 
sive lessons for reading ; to be used by the pupil as soon as the 
first declension has been committed to memory, adapted to the 
most popular grammars, but more particularly to that used in 
the college at Eton; avd designed to illustrate the inflection of 
the declinable parts of speech, the rules for gender, for the 
preterperfect tense, and of Syntax; having the quantity of the 
words marked, and accompanied with questions, to which are 
added some plain rules for construing. By J. Bosworth, 
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Latin Construing: or, easy and progressive lessons from 
Classical authors; with rules for translating Latin into English, 
designed to teach the analysis of simple and compvund senten- 
ces, and the method of Construing Eutropius, and Nepos, as 
well as the higher Classics, without the help of an English 
translation ; mtended for the use of junior classes in schools, 
and of those who have not the advantage of regular mstruction, 
for whom the quantity of those syllables, on which the pronun- 
ciation depends, is marked; to which is added, a full account 
of the Roman calendar, with rules for reducing the English to 
the Roman time, and the Roman to the English. 


These two little volumes are calculated to introduce the 
pupil to Laun construction, according to the rules of Syntax, 
as given in the Eton, Valpy’s and Ruddiman’s Grammars. 


An Enquiry into the doctrines of Necessity and Predesti- 
nation, &c by E. Correston, Ὁ. D. ᾿ἀμρρνβον of Oriel, 
Oxford. Iliacos intra muros peccatur et ultra. 

Dr. Copleston is the able defender, and one of the brightest 
ornaments, of the University of Oxford. In this work he has 
shown his orthodoxy in religious, and his sagacity in metaphy- 
sical, discussion, But he will acquire strong claims to the 
gratitude of disputants on all subjects, if he executes the plan 
mentioned in his Preface,—an attempt to prevent the equrvocal 
use of words. If this were done with respect to the terms most 
commonly employed in abstract reasoning, “it would tend” 
to use his words, “to abridge many a useless, and to settle 
many a mischievous, controversy. It is the key to a thousand 
errors, which have abused mankind under the false name of 
philosophy ; and nothing would tend more to the advancement 
of knowledge, than such an enquiry into the use of words; be- 
cause the same vigor of mind, which is now often strained and 
baffled in contending with imaginary difficulties, would then be 
exerted in aright direction, or at least would not be spent in 
vain. Something of this kind I hope hereafter tu be able to 
execute, not however without apprehension of incurring the 
displeasure of those, who, if my speculations are well founded, 
will appear to have lost their time im logomachy, and to have 
wasted their strength in endeavouring to grasp a phantom, or 
in fighting the air.” 

As a specimen of the author’s manner of arguing and writing 
on the subject, we extract the following passage : 
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“The doctrine of fate and predestination was strenuously 
maintained by the Stoical School, and we collect from Cicero, 
in his treatise De Futo, what the knot was which tied them down 
to such unnatural opinions. Every proposition, they said, is 
either true or false. his is essential to a proposition, and it is 
universally admitted. Although, therefore, 1 may not know 
which it is, yet that it is one or the other, and that it 15 so at 
the time it is uttered, is certain; and my ignorance doves not at 
all affect the certainty of the proposition. Suppose then [ say, 
** such an event will happen next year.” It is at this moment 
either true or false, because the proposition is now, and when 
the thing happens, the truth, which lay hidin the proposition be- 
fore, is only made apparent then ; its nature is not altered. This 
they called a demonstration, and thought that nobody could 
deny 1t, who was not prepared to deny the premise “ that every 
proposition is either true or false.” But it isin fact an abuse of 
the word true—the precise meaning of which is “id quod res 


est.” An assertion respecting the future, therefore, is neither true 272 # 


nor false. Andif they press us still further with the nature of pro- 
position, we have only to reply, that itis not a proposition in that» 


sense of the word proposition above explained, and thus their “Ὁ 
whole argument falls to the ground. Frivolous as the example _/y., » 


appears \vhen exhibited in the simple form, yet whole volumes “᾿ 


of perplexing metaphysics have been spun out of these fimsy © 


materials.” 


“ The equivocal sense of the word true is combined with 


another error that runs through all the reasoning in that treatise, 
whether the speaker be Epicurean or Stoic. There is a 
confusion of words with things; physical cause is confounded 
with logical reason; truth with reality; certainty of the mind 
with certainty of the object. When these equivocations are 
detected and removed, the whole dispute vanishes into empty air.” 


Pindari Carmina recensult, metra_ constituit, electionisque 
varietatein adjecit Ch. Guil. Autwarpt. Editio mimor in usum 
Prelecuonum Acad. et Schol. Lips. Hahn. 1820. 

This edition, with respect to the metrical arrangement, is 
founded on the following canon, which is laid down in the Pre- 


‘face: ** Poétis Grecis dividere vocabulum inter duos versus 


non liculsse, et quemque versum integro vocabulo coeptum clau- 
sumque fuisse,” This discovery the learned editor first an- 
nounced to the literary world in the year 1801], and therefore 
with justice disputes the palm with Professor Boéckh, who in 
1808 published it as the result of his own investigations. With 
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respect to the accuracy, however, of this axiom, we quote the 
following observations from the Preface to Matthiz’s Euripides : 
“‘ Levius est, nec tamen pretereundum, quod Ahlwardtius et 
Boéckhius monuerunt, nusquam versum finiri, nisi finito etiam 
vocabulo, nec unquam verbum in duos versus distribuendum 
esse. Qua i in re pergratum mihi accidit, quod, quibus argu- 
mentis ego hance sententiam in litteris ad Hermaniom datis im- 
pugnaveram, ea hujus vir rei metrice et scenice Grecorum 
longe peritissimi assensu et suffragio comprobari, e prefatione 
ejus, Herculi fur. pramissa p. 1x. sqq. intellexi. Igitur senten- 
tiam illam jam satis ab Hermanno refutatam esse puto, quod, 
in tragicis certe, concessit nuper ipse Boéckhius Pref. ad Pindar. 
Ρ- xxx. in Pindaro aliam rem esse contendens. Et de Pin- 
daro quidem nunc non disputo: hoc tantum addo, non plus 
offensionis habere unius verbi in duos versus distributionem, 
quam sensus, ut ita dicam, distractionem eam, qua in priori 
versu articulus, prepositio vel alia particula cum sequentibus 
arcte copulata, in altero nomen vel verbum positum legitur, 
qualia multa occurrunt in Boeéckhii Pindaro, ut in Olymp. 2, 
99. 6, 17. 53. 9, 19. 47. 70. 10,19. 11,21. 14, 1.5. Nam, sive 
versu finito finiri etiam) numerum existimes, absurdum est, ver- 
borum compagem cum numeri natura pugnare ; sive, id quod 
verius est, numeros continuari statuas, et hanc ob causam Vv. 6. 
articulus in altera numerorum parte poni, in altera nomen sine 
offensione potest, quid impedit, quominus etiam verba in duos 
versus divisa esse dicamus, qu pronuntiando non magis divel- 
lebantur ὃ 
For ourselves we can only add : 
Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 


Μ. Tullit Ciceronis Libri tres de Natura Deorum ex recensione 
J.A. Ernesti et cum omnium Eruditorum notis, quas Jo. Davisii 
editio ultima habet. Accedit Apparatus Criticus ex xx. am- 
plius codicibus Mss. nondum collatis digestus a G. H. MosERo, 
Philos. D. et in Gymnasio Ulmensi Professore, qui idem suam 
annotationem interposuit. Copias criticas congessit, Danielis 
Wyttenbachi selecta Scholarum suasque Animadversiones ad- 
jecit Fr. Creuzer, Theol. ac Philos. D. et Literar. in Acad. 
Heidelb. Professor. Lipsiz, 1818. In Bibliopolio Hahniano. 


The title-page to this truly elaborate edition, sufficiently 
explains its merits and utility. In addition to the materials de- 
tailed in it, are subjoined, ‘‘ Insigniores aliquot Lectiones ex 
Schutzii Ciceronis Operum Editione (T. xv. Lips. 1816.) eno- 
tate ;” “ Excerpta maximam partem critica ex Animadversioni- 
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bus IF’. A. Wolfii ex familiari interpretatione Ciceronis de Natura 
Deorum ad L. τ. c. 1—10. editis in Libro, qui inseribitur ; Lit- 
terarische Analekten, Herausg. v. F. A. W. 11. p. 277—320.;” 
and two Indices, one rerum et verborum, que in notis explican- 
tur, the other auctorum, qui in notis, maximam partem a Da- 
visio, emendantur, tentantur, oindicantur. The Schole of Wyt- 
tenbach are extremely valuable, and would singly constitute a 
very useful and compendious edition of these three bocks de 
Natura Deorum for the higher classes of our public schools. 


Eclaircissemens historiques, sur le Papyrus Gree trouvé en 
Egypte, et connu sous le nom de contrat de Ptolémais ; par M. 
Champollion Figeac. Paris 1821. 


To. Nicol. Secundi Hayani Opera omnia, emendatius et cum 
notis adhuc ineditis P, Burmanni Secundi denuo edita cura P. 
Bosscha Litt. humm. in illustri Daventr. Athenzo professore. 
Leyden. 2. 8vo, 1821. 

Domine salvum: priére pour les Grees; musique d’un Gree 
[M. Nicolopoulos de Smyrne], arrangée a trois voix par M. Ber- 
ton, Paris fol. 


Systéme perfectionné de Conjugaison des Verbes Grecs, 
présenté dans une suite de tableaux paradigmatiques, par D. 
Fréd. Thierscb, prof. au Lycée de Munich; traduit de I Alle- 
mand par F. Μ. (Ὁ. Jourda, Ὁ. M. P. Paris 1821. fol. 


De V’Origine de la Crémation, ou de l’usage de briiler les 
corps: Dissertation traduite de l’ Anglais de Mr. Jamieson par 


A. M.H. B* * ἘΚ, [ Boulard.] Paris 1821. 8vo. 


᾿Αριστοτέλους Πολιτικῶν τὰ σωζόμενα, ἐκδιδόντος καὶ διορθοῦντος 
A. K. [the celebrated Adamantius Coray.] φιλοτίμῳ δαπάνῃ τῶν 
ὁμογενῶν ἐπ᾿ ἀγαθῷ τῆς ᾿Ελλάδος. Paris 1821. ϑνο. (Extensive 
and very interesting Prolegomena are prefixed.) 

Les Oiseaux et les Fleurs, Allégories Morales d’Azz-Eddin 
Elmocaddessi, publiées en Arabe, avec une traduction et des 
notes par M. Garciu, Paris. Imprimerie Royale. 1821. 


Erklarung einer A.gyptischen Vakunde auf Papyrus in Grie- 
cbhischer Cursivschrift vom jabre 104. vor der Christichen 
Zeitrechnung, in der Offentlichen Sitzung der Kénigl. Preussis- 
chen Akademie der Wissenschuften den 24. jan. Vorgelessen 
von August Boéckh. &c. Berlin 1821. 4to. 


Index Lectionum que in Universitate Literaria Berolinensi 
per semestre zstivum instituentur, Berol. 1821. 4to. (To this 
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andex is amexed, as an introduction, a learned explanation by 
Prof. Boéckh, of two Greek inscriptions recently found in 
the neighbourhood of Athens). 


Procli Philosophi Platonici Opera e codd. Paris. nune 
primum edidit, Lect, Variet. et Comment. illustravit V. Cousin, 
prof. philos. &c. Tomus ivy, continens 11. priores libros com- 
mentarn in Parmenidem. Paris 1821. (See p. 336 of this No.) 


De Apolline Patricio et Minerva Primigenia Atheniensium, 
pro facultate docendi in Academia Ruperto-Caroline scribebat 
J.C. F. Behr. Heidelb. 1890, 


Oiympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem priorem Commentarii. 
Primum edidit Annotationemque subjecit Frid. Creuzer. Fran- 
cof.ad M. 1821. 


Vossiana mit Anmerkungen, Von Friedrich Creuzer. 1821. 


The edition of Aristanetus’ Epistles by Prof. Boissonade 
will immediately appear. 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The elegant Alcaics of X. Y. Z. from Cambridge, on the Death of the 
Queen, savor too much of party politics for this Journal. We wish to 
call the learned writer’s attention to a general canon, which we have 
endeavoured to establish, that in Lyric poetry ifa verse ends in a short 
vowel, the next verse should not begin’ with a vowel, unless where the 
sense ends with the end of the line. 


We shall have to notice in our next No. several new works, which the 
press of accidental matter in this obliges us to postpone. 


The same cause will, we trust, apologise for the delay of the Dublin 
Essay, of several articles in Prose and Verse, and of the Adversaria Lite- 
raria. 


We are afraid that the article of P.R. conveys an indirect attack on the 
religion of our country. 


“On the pronunciation of Coriolanus” in our next. 


We shall notice the project lately addressed to the Sovereigns of 
Europe for the foundation of a Latin city. 


END OF NO. XLVIII. 
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